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The  'Lady  Maud.' 
Ckafteb  XL 

"I  TNTIL  the  morning  of  the  — th  of  July,  that  day  making  it  orer 
\j  five  weeks  since  we  had  sailed  from  Soathampton,  nothing 
happened  that  is  worth  recording.  But  on  that  morning  the  *  Lady 
Maod,*  being  then  under  a  mainaail,  foresail,  and  two  jibs,  the  wind 
to  the  north ward-of-east,  and  fresh,  a  squall  blew  ap,  and  half  an 
boor  after  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  had  stripped  us  of  every  fragment  of 
caDvas,  saving  the  close-reefed  foresail ;  hut  the  wind  increasing  in 
faryf  this  had  to  be  furled,  and  we  lay  breasting  the  monBtrous  seas 
under  bare  poles,  our  topmasts  struck,  and  the  yards  on  deck. 

Taking  it  alt^^ether,  the  gale  was  as  fierce  a  one  of  its  kind  as 
ever  I  can  remember;  never  indeed  approaching  the  force  of  a 
cyclone,  though  at  midnight  it  came  very  near  to  being  a  hurricane. 
For  hours  and  hours  the  ocean  was  like  wool  and  the  eky  like  iak. 
The  heavy  seas  which  rolled  up  carried  the  yacht  bodily  away  to  the 
westward,' and  I  reckoned  tJiat  the  average  drift  of  the  vessel  was  not 
kee  than  one  and  three-quarter  nautical  miles  an  hour  for  hard  npon 
seventy-two  hoars  of  storm. 

The  gals  blew  for  three  days,  and  th^  were  the  worst  three  days 
that  ever  I  had  passed.  The  '  Lady  Maod,'  though  a  powerful  boat, 
and  large  for  her  class,  was  but  a  small  craft  to  fight  such  a  sea  as 
then  ran ;  nor  did  she  make  the  weather  we  might  have  hoped  from 
her  beam  and  sheer.  There  were  times  when  her  plunges  left 
notbiog  of  her  visible  but  her  after-deck  down  to  a  few  feet  before 
the  mainmaet ;  she  looked  to  be  smothered  in  a  boiling  cauldron  ; 
and  ooe  of  those  seas  tore  up  the  whole  length  of  starboard  hencoops, 
and  shot  the  fragments  overboard  like  a  flight  of  arrows,  and  robbed 
m  ot  two  dozens  of  fine  poultry. 

Oar  condition  below  was  truly  pitiable.  It  was  the  worst  part  of 
the  storm.  The  gale  was  like  a  sirocco  {(tr  the  temp^ature  of  it,  and 
the  cabin,  with  the  skylight  closed  and  the  oompanion  shut  to  pre- 
vent the  water  from  washing  down,  was  hot  enongb  to  bake  a  joint 
in.  But  add  to  this  intolenble  atmosphere  the  frightful  pitching. 
So,  631  (m.  cu.  M,  s.)  B 
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the  BeoBataon  of  being  shot  into  the  air  with  tenific  force  and  velo- 
city, and  then  felling  with  such  headlong,  sickeningly  swift  descent, 
as  to  make  you  bold  yooi  bteatfa,  with  the  belief  that  the  bull  would 
split  open  as  it  crashed  into  the  deafening  hollow  ;  whilst  the  whole 
fabric  rang  with  the  howling  and  roaring  of  the  tormented  seas  out- 
side, and  tbe  furious  blast  raged  along  the  dark  sky ;  and  eveiy  now 
and  again  there  would  be  a  deadly  pause  in  the  yacht's  motion  after 
one  of  her  wild  plunges,  as  if  the  sea  she  had  shipped  over  her  bows, 
and  that  had  washed  aft  in  a  tempest  of  foam,  had  proved  too  much 
for  her,  and  she  was  going  down.     Add  this,  I  say  I 

No  skill,  no  experience  was  of  any  avail  at  a  time  like  this.  The 
yacht  lay  to  under  bare  poles,  and  the  helm  lashed,  and  whoever  hap- 
pened to  be  on  deck  to  watch  her  stood  right  aft,  for  the  seas  which 
swept  the  forecastle  made  \ha.i  part  of  the  vessel  as  perilous  as  a  nft, 
and  no  man  could  have  stayed  there  without  being  lashed ;  nay, 
even  then  be  would  have  stood  the  chance  of  being  drowned  hj  the 
perpetual  flying  of  water  over  him. 

But  our  miserable  condition  below  was  lamentably  a^ravated  by 
Lady  Brookes'  agony  of  apprehension.  I  believe,  had  the  gale  lasted 
anoUier  day,  she  would  have  died  oatrigbt  of  fright.  No  food  that 
I  beard  of  passed  her  lips.  She  lay  upon  her  swinging  bed,  moaning 
and  screaming,  until  the  power  of  making  those  noises  foiled  her. 
At  one  period,  indeed,  her  mind  grew  deranged,  for  I  afterwards 
learnt  that  she  had  charged  her  husband  with  bringing  her  on  this 
voyage  merely  to  Will  her,  and  stormed  and  raved  at  him,  until  he 
ran  in  a  state  of  distraction  from  her  cabin. 

His  distress  was  truly  deplorable.  Between  the  horror  of  the  gale 
on  one  hand,  and  the  alarming  state  of  his  wife  on  the  other,  he  lost 
all  nerve.  I  remember  on  (Sie  of  those  evenings  being  alone  in  the 
cabin,  listening  to  the  terrifying  and  thrilling  bursting  of  the  seas 
against  the  groaning,  strnggliog,  staggering  hull,  and  veiy  gravely 
doubting  whether  any  of  us  would  ever  see  the  sun  rise  again,  when 
Sir  Mordaunt  came  through  the  door  that  led  to  the  sleeping  berths, 
and  passing  his  arm  round  an  iron  stanchion,  stood  looking  at  me 
without  speaking  a  word,  and  his  face  as  white  as  death.  There  was 
an  expression  of  horror  in  his  eyes  which  made  them  singularly  bril- 
liant and  affecting  to  see,  and  I  then  took  notice  that  he  appewed  \a 
have  aged  by  at  least  ten  years  since  the  monung. 

'  Come,  come,'  I  exclaimed,  encoiuagingly, '  let  as  keep  up  our 
hearts,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  women.  You  know  Jack's  old  say- 
ing— "  While  she  creaks  she  holds." ' 

'  That  may  be,'  he  replied,  in  a  wild  manner  ;  '  but  oh,  Walton, 
it*B  killing  my  wife  1  it's  killing  her  I  it's  killing  her  1 '  he  repeated. 

As  I  had  not  seen  her,  she  having  kept  her  cabin  from  the  first 
hour  of  the  gale,  I  could  not  offer  an  opinion  ;  but  had  she  been  any- 
body else  but  his  wife,  I  believe  I  should  have  told  him  that  a 
woman  who  could  make  such  a  hullabaloo  as  she  had  raised  was  not  a 
person  to  die  off  in  a  hurry. 
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*  Oh,  Walton,*  he  continued,  *  it's  a  dreadful  blow  to  have  my 
-cherished  hopes  defeated  in  this  way.  I  brought  her  against  her 
■will,  and  yet  Q-od  knows  I  acted  as  I  thought  for  the  beet.  Even 
should  thu  miserable  gale  leave  us  alive,  it  will  have  upset  all  the 
.j^ood  she  has  derived  from  the  cruise.' 

'I  should  strongly  recommend  you,'  said  I,  'to  abandon  all 
thoughts  of  returning  home  in  the  "Lady  Maud."  Your  wisest  course 
irill  be  to  land  your  wife  at  Kingeton,  and  accompany  her  to  England 
in  one  of  the  mail  Bteamere.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Lady  Brookes' 
nerves  will  not  suffer  her  to  receive  any  benefit  &om  the  sea.' 

*  And  can  you  be  surprised  ? '  he  cried.  '  Feel  this  now  t '  and 
«B  bespoke,  the  yacht  seemed  to  jump  clean  out  of  the  water,  reeling 
in  her  somersault  until  the  edge  of  the  swinging-trays  toacbed  the 
□pper  deck,  and  I,  from  the  port  side  of  the  cabin,  looked  down  at 
sir  Mordaunt  as  though  my  head  was  out  of  window  and  I  was  sur- 
veying a  man  on  the  pavement  below.  And  then  came  one  of  those 
&11b  which  always  filled  me  with  dread.  The  crash  of  the  hull 
striking  the  water  was  aa  bearl^ahaking  as  the  explosion  of  a  great 
piece  of  ordnance,  and  \he  thunder  of  the  near  surges  roared  like  the 
echo  of  the  report.  The  deadly  pause  followed ;  you  could  have 
heard  the  foam  upon  the  deck  seething  and  hissing  to  the  very  doors 
of  the  companion,  and  presently,  when  the  Ixave  little  vessel  lifted 
again,  my  face  was  wet  with  sweat.  Ay,  call  me  what  name  you 
please,  my  fine  fellow ;  but  had  you  sat  in  that  stifling  cabin,  and 
felt  that  prodigious  heave  and  fall,  and  waited  through  that  fiidg^t- 
ful  pause  to  see  if  she  would  lift  again,  you  must  have  a  stronger 
head  and  heart  than  I,  not  to  have  perspired  at  every  pore  aa  I 
<lid. 

It  was  impossible  to  go  on  talking.  Even  the  few  sentences  we 
had  exchanged  had  to  be  shouted,  so  wild  and  mixed  were  the  sounds 
in  the  cabin.  None  lay  sick  and  stupefied  in  his  bonk  ;  he  had  been 
there  since  the  preceding  day.  Miss  Tuke  and  Mrs.  Stretton  were 
with  Lady  Brookes.  The  widow,  I  had  heard  from  Sir  Mordaunt, 
bad  been  unremitting  in  her  attentions  to  her  ladyship,  and  Miss 
Tnke  had  borne  henelf  with  great  courage.  Indeed,  these  two 
women  were  the  real  heroes  of  that  gale ;  we  men  made  bat  poor 
^gures  by  comparison. 

But  to  cut  this  part  of  my  log  short :  the  gale  left  as  at  noon  on 
a  day  that  made  three  days  of  furious  storm.  The  wind  fined  down 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  It  seemed,  indeed,  to  drop  completely 
-and  at  once.  I  went  on  deck  to  look  about  me,  and  st(x>d  transfixed 
and  absolutely  awed  by  the  appearance  of  the  swell.  The  height  and 
power  of  the  liquid  mountains  pass  all  power  of  description  in  words. 
The  monstrous  acclivities  took  their  colour  from  the  s^,  and  wore 
the  appearance  of  molten  lead.  They  poured  their  gigantic  folds 
along  without' a  break  of  foam  to  relieve  the  livid,  heaving,  un- 
natural aspect ;  and  such  was  the  rolling  of  the  yacht,  tiiab  with 
«vei7  dip  of  her  gunwales  she  seemi^d  to  lay  her  masta  almg  ths 
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water,  and  it  ms  as  mach  aa  a  man's  life  was  worth  for  him  to  let  go 
hie  bold. 

Figure  euch  a  Bea,  without  a  breath  of  air  to  rufSe  the  gigantic 
oil-smooth  cuile  I  The  small  rise  in  the  glass  did  not  encourage  me 
to  believe  that  we  were  going  to  have  it  all  our  own  way  yet. 
Clinging  to  the  companion,  I  gazed  around  me,  to  see  what  damage 
the  gale  had  done  ua.  Forward  I  conid  trace  no  mischief  beyond  the 
loss  of  the  hencoope ;  but,  on  looking  at  the  davits,  I  saw  that  the 
fin^  quarter-boat  with  which  we  had  rescued  the  survivors  of  the 
barque's  crew  had  been  smashed  to  pieces — she  was  no  more  than  a 
mere  skeleton,  the  stem  and  stem-poBte  hanging  by  the  tackles.  But 
the  long  boat  amidships  on  chocks  was  safe,  though  it  was  strange 
that  it  should  have  escaped  the  Beas  which  had  washed  over  the 
bows. 

The  first  to  come  on  deck  was  Sir  Mordaimt.  He  stood  looking 
aronnd  him  with  the  utmost  astonishment. 

'  I  can  hardly  credit  my  senses  I '  he  exclaimed.  '  Why,  just  now 
it  was  blowing  fit  to  tc&r  the  masts  out!  Is  this  only  a  lull^ 
Walton  ?     It  may  burst  upon  us  from  another  quarter  in  a  minute.' 

'  I  hope  not,'  said  I,  '  and  I  hardly  think  so.  Once  in  my  ex- 
peiience — it  was  in  my  first  voyage~-a  gale  left  us  as  this  has  done» 
blew  itself  clean  out,  and  fell  dead.  But  I  remember  that  it  left  a 
better  sky  than  that,'  I  continued,  casting  my  eye  on  the  sooty 
stooping  pall,  and  noticiog  the  gradual  thickening  np  of  the  horizon. 
all  round. 

'  How  Crightfully  the  yaoht  roils  I '  he  cried.  *  I  hope  we  may 
not  swing  otir  masts  overboard.  To  be  reduced  to  a  sheer  hulk 
wonld  about  complete  the  misery  of  the  last  three  days.' 

*  Ko  fear  of  that,'  I  answered,  *  with  those  topmaxts  housed  and' 
those  preventer  backstays  set  up.  Is  that  yoor  doing,  Mr.  Trip- 
shore? '  I  called,  pointing  to  those  additional  supports  to  tliG  masts, 
and  addressing  the  mate,  who  stood  holding  on  to  one  of  the  belay-.. 
Ing  pins  which  girdled  the  foot  of  the  mainmast. 

'  Yes,  air,'  he  replied, '  and  they're  all  wanted.  If  there  was  any 
ohanoe  of  this  here  tumbling  lasting,  I  don't  know  but  what  I'd  re^ 
oommeod  Mr.  FurohaBe  to  swifter  in  the  rigging.  But  now  the 
wind's  gone  the  swell  will  go  toa' 

*  Are  we  booked  fear  any  mme  bad  weather,  think  you  ? '  asked 
Sir  Mordamit. 

'  Well,  it's  hard  to  say,  sir,'  said  the  mate,  throwing  a  look  round.. 
*  It's  drawing  on  thick,  but  if  any  wind  comes,  it  won't  come  hard 
whilst  that  f<^  hangs.' 

'  Where's  Purchase  ? ' 

'  Below,  sir,  working  out  his  dead  reckoning.* 

■  We  ought  to  know  what  he  makes  it,'  said  I.  '  We've  been 
blown  by  a  long  slant  to  the  westwards,  and  if  the  last  observation  he 
took — ^four  days  since,  mind — was  correct,  his  course  should  be  due 
east  until  he  can  get  sights.' 
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'  m  speak  to  him,'  said  the  baronet.  *■  Tripahore,  tell  Purchase 
to  come  to  me  the  momeiit  he  has  worked  out  his  leckooiog,  and 
request  him  to  bring  his  chart.* 

The  mate  went  below. 

*  Sir  Motdaunt,'  said  I, '  will  you  tell  me  how  I^y  Brookes  does? 
Is  she  better  to-day  ? ' 

'  She  is  DO^  worse,  Walton ;  but  you  will  find  her  thin,  and 
sadly  changed.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  do  as  you  suggested. 
I'll  go  honke  with  her  in  one  of  the  mail  steamers,  and  Purchase 
can  sail  the  yacht  to  England.  We  will  settle  the  matter  later 
on.  Only  let  this  dreadful  swell  go  down.  I  can  hardly  collect  my 
thoughts.' 

He  said  this  at  an  instant  vhen  an  unusually  heavy  mountain  of 
water  heeled  the  yacht  ov^  nntil  she  lay  almost  on  her  beam  ends ; 
the  spray  shot  in  a  fury  of  smoke  throuf;^  the  submerged  scupper- 
holes,  and  the  toppling  sea  rose  above  the  level  of  the  bulwark  laiL 
Had  We  let  go  at  that  moment  we  should  have  whisked  overboard  as 
neatly  as  a  man  holding  on  to  the  gutter  of  a  roof  would  drop  into  the 
road  by  relaxing  his  grasp.  The  wildness  of  the  tumble  appeared  to 
daze  the  baronet,  whose  aahen-grey  &ce  showed  such  ravages  firom 
the  worry,  anxiety,  and  alarm  that  had  poesesaed  him  during  the 
storm,  as  I  never  should  have  believed  the  human  count^anoe 
capable  of  receiving  the  imprint  of  in  so  nhort  a  period. 

As  I  stood  looking  at  him,  Mrs.  Stretton  same  up  the  companion. 
I  helped  her  up,  and  gave  her  a  rope's  end  to  hold  l^.  She  was  veiy 
pale,  and  seemed  worn  oat ;  her  eyes  had  lost  their  brilliancy,  and 
she  reminded  me  of  the  appearance  she  had  presented  on  the  day  of 
hex  rescue. 

'  Tou  are  wise  to  oome  on  deck,'  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt.  '  Z 
am  a&aid  you  have  suffered  mueh  &om  your  confinement  below  and 
your  devoted  attention  to  my  wife.  B<dieve  me  deeply  sensible  of 
the  sympathy  and  kindness  you  have  shown  her.' 

*  I  owe  you  my  life,'  she  replied,  simply,  '  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  repay  you — nor  you,  Mr,  Walton.'  And  then  looking  at  the  sea, 
she  cried, '  The  wind  is  gone,  and  yet  in  the  cabin  it  feels  sometimes 
as  if  the  yacht  were  rolling  over.' 

*■  We  have  seen  the  worst  of  it,'  said  I ;  *  though  I  should  prefer 
the  Bonsbine  to  that  mist  which  is  gathering  around  us.  Is  Miss 
Take  coming  up? ' 

'  No,  as  lAdy  Brookes  is  asleep,  Miss  Tuke  has  gone  to  lie  down,* 
she  answered.  '  What  a  brave  lady  she  is  I  In  the  worst  of  the  gale 
she  never  showed  the  least  fear.  Ob,  I  should  tell  you,  Sir  Mordaunt, 
that  before  I^dy  Brookes  fell  asleep  we  got  her  to  eat  a  plate  of  cold 
chicken  and  drink  some  brandy  and  water.' 

*  I  am  glad  to  hear  that ;  the  food  will  put  some  strength  into 
her,*  exclaimed  the  poor  gentleman,  with  a  litUe  show  of  cheerfulness 
in  his  manner  that  to  me  somehow  made  his  aspect  and  tones 
■exceedingly  pathetic. 
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*  Her  ladyship  is  no  longer  a&aid  of  you,  theo,'  eaid  I  softly  in  tbe- 
widoVa  ear. 

*  No ;  bet  Mr.  Norie  was  very  wise  to  keep  me  banifibed  whilst 
there  was  a  chance  of  my  Mghtening  her,'  she  replied,  whispering, 
*  You  cannot  imagine  what  a  dreadful  condition  her  nerrea  are  in. 
Her  behaviour  during  the  gale  was  like  tihat  of  a  mad  woman.  What 
would  have  been  my  BuSeringa  had  I  been  as  timid  ap  she  when  I  was 
with  the  poor  men  on  the  wreck  ? '  She  shuddered,  and  sighed 
oonvnleively,  and  added,  *  I  am  so  weary  of  the  sea  [  It  is  so  (»ld,  so- 
cruel,  so  meroilees  I  Would  to  Ood  it  had  spared  my  poor  love  to 
me  I  The  loss  of  all  that  we  owned  in  the  world  would  have  been  a. 
little  matt«r  then.' 

Here  Tripshore  oame  on  deck. 

*  Will  Fimjbase  be  long  ? '  called  out  Sir  Mordaunt. 

*  I  don't  think  so,  sir,'  answered  the  mate,  giving  me  a  queer 
look,  the  meaning  of  which  I  could  not  gnese. 

All  this  while  we  lay  floundering  and  wallowing  under  our  lower- 
masts,  with  not  a  fragment  of  canvas  showing.  Sail  was  of  no  use  to- 
OB  until  some  wind  came.  An  hour's  idle  bating  and  flogging  upon 
those  shooting,  staggering,  and  swinging  spars,  would  have  done  our 
canvas  more  harm  than  three  months  of  &ir  wear.  The  schooner  lay 
broadside  to  tiie  swell,  that  now  and  again  depressed  her  so  sharply 
that  the  green  water  poured  over  the  bulwark-rail  on  to  the  deck, 
and  went  washing  as  high  as  a  man's  knee  over  to  the  other  side  with 
the  send  of  the  vessel ;  and  the  jerking  and  straining  of  the  masts 
was  so  violent,  that  it  would  not  have  greatly  surprised  me  bad  the 
ohain  plates  drawn,  and  the  lofty  sticks  gone  away  overboard. 

About  twenty  minutes  after  Sir  Mordaunt  had  sent,  for  him. 
Purchase  emerged,  and  came  clawing  and  lurching  along  to  where 
we  stood.  He  had  a  chart  under  his  arm  and  a  sheet  of  paper  in  on» 
hand.  His  iace  was  onnsnally  red,  his  cap  was  drawn  low  down  over 
his  forehead,  and  &ke  upon  fiake  of  blue  spotted  neckcloth  coiled 
round  his  neck  gave  him  such  a  strangled  look  ns  was  disagreeable 
to  see. 

*  Purchase,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  '  I  am  anxious  to  know  what  you 
make  our  position.  We  must  have  been  driven  a  good  many  leagues 
to  the  westward,  and  the  weather  looks  very  ugly — very  ugly  yet. 
Purchase.  N'o  sign  of  the  sim,  and  no  promise  of  a  star  to-night ; ' 
and  he  stared  upwards  and  then  around  him  with  a  dismal  ahi&e  of 
the  head. 

The  old  man  made  no  answer  to  this,  but  leaning  against  the 
skylight  so  as  to  balance  himself,  he  opened  the  chart. 

'  Here,  Mr.  Tripsluwe,'  he  exclaimed,  in  somewhat  thick  accents, 
'  come  and  put  your  hand  upon  this  chart  where  it  curls  up.' 

This  was  done,  and  Sir  Mordaunt  drew  near  the  skipper,  holding 
tightly  by  the  skylight.  I  stood  on  the  other  side,  but  the  chart  was 
intelligiUe  to  me  though  inverted.    Likewise  I  had  a  good  view  of 
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PnrobaBe,  who,  the  moment  I  looked  at  him  close,  I  could  see  had 
been  driiikiiig.  Sir  Mordaont  found  this  ont  also  in  a  moment,  no 
doabt  hy  the  iimell  of  the  man's  breath  (for  he  stood  next  him).  He 
drew  up  sndcBHily  and  stared  at  him,  and  then  glanced  at  me,  but 
Baid  nothing. 

*  Here's  the  place  where  I  makes  the  yacht  to  be,'  said  Purchase, 
prentng  his  square  thmnb  upon  the  chart.  '  Ye  can  read  the  latitood 
and  longitood,'  he  added,  speaking  in  a  greasy,  neutral,  low-comedian 
sort  of  voice,  and  Borreying  me  with  his  small  wandering  eyes. 

'What  do  you  niake  it?'  demanded  Sir  Mordaunt,  with  a 
sternness  I  had  never  seen  in  him  before,  nor  should  have  believed 
him  capable  ofl 

The  old  feUow  raised  the  sheet  of  paper  to  his  &oe,  and  after 
bothermg  over  the  figures,  answered,  '  Latitood,  twenty-five  degrees 
ten  minates ;  longitood,  seventy-three  degrees  five  minntes.' 

'  What  drift  have  you  allowed  for  the  three  days  ? '  I  inquired. 

He  made  no  reply. 

'  Don't  you  hear  Mr.  Walton's  question  ? '  cried  Sir  Mordaunt. 

Tve  got  northen  to  do  with  Mr.  Walton,  sir,'  he  answered. 
'  Yon'ie  my  master,' 

The  bfuonet  repeated  my  question. 

'  Aboat  thirty  mile,'  he  answered,  keeping  his  thumb  stuck  upcm 
the  ohart  in  the  queerest  posture,  as  though  he  wanted  to  spin  his 
hand. 

'  You  may  add  another  sixty  miles  to  that,  Sir  Mordaunt,  and 
tiien  be  withm  the  mark,'  said  I. 

The  old  skipper  looked  at  me  with  wandering  eyes  and  a  most 
evil  expression  in  his  &ce.  I  waited  for  him  to  insult  me,  when  I 
should  have  told  him  he  was  drunk,  and  talked  to  him  as  I  should 
have  known  how  &om  my  old  sea  training ;  but  he  held  his  peace, 
peihftpa  because  he  saw  my  intention. 

*  Here  I  see  is  the  Crooked  Island  Passage,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt, 
after  paosLOg  to  give  Purchase  time  to  answer  my  objeotion. 

*  Bearing  south  by  west-half-wesl^'  said  Purchase.  '  "Taint  my 
idee  to  try  for  that  passage,  sir.  I  shall  haul  away  to  the  east'ards 
under  heasy  canvas  till  the  weather  clears,' 

*  That's  just  what  you  soggeeted,  Walton,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt, 
with  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  on  his  face. 

Purchase  looked  at  me  and  was  about  to  speak,  but  the  yaoht 
dipping  heavily,  he  gave  with  it,  lost  his  balance,  and  went  rolling 
like  a  barrel  down  against  the  bulwarks.  This  was  an  accident  that 
might  eaaQy  have  be&llen  bim  even  had  he  been  perfectly  sober ; 
but  as  we  all  perceived  he  was  partially  intoxicated,  his  tumble  was 
like  an  emphasis  upon  his  condition,  and  Sir  Mordaunt  looked  away 
with  an  air  of  great  disgust  and  irritation  &om  the  square  scrambling 
figure  as  the  old  noodle  got  up  and  lurched  towards  the  skylight, 
with  a  porple  &ce  shining  with  perspiration. 
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Mrs.  Strettoa  vhispered,  'He  is  intosioated,  Mr.  Walton.  He  is 
not  in  a  fit  state  to  talk  to  Sir'Mordaunt,  aiid  explain  his  navi- 
gation.' 

*  This  is  not  tlie  firrt  time,'  I  replied,  in  a  low  voi&e.  *  But  Sir 
Mordaunt  will  see  him  vitih  my  eyes  now,  I  hope.  He  is  less 
qualified  in  my  opinion  to  command  this  vessel  than  the  cook.' 

*  That  will  do,'  said  the  baronet  to  Purchase.  '  You  can  take 
the  chart  below  again.' 

*  That's  what  I  makes  it,  sir,'  replied  the  man,  again  reading  the 
sheet  of  paper,  and  trying  to  steady  his  voice  and  compcRt  himself  aa 
though  be  would  have  ns  see  his  finU  was  no  evidence  of  unsteady 
legs.  '  Latitood,  twenty-five  ten ;  longitood,  seventy-three  five.* 
And  so  saying,  he  rolled  up  the  obart  very  slowly,  and  deliberately 
took  a  prolonged  view  of  ^e  sea,  and,  watching  his  chance,  sheered 
over  to  the  starboard  bulwarks,  and  clawed  himself  abreast  of  the 
hatchway,  down  which  he  disappeared. 

Sir  Mordaunt  stood  near  tne  in  moody  silence,  until  Mrs.  Stzetton, 
who  grew  &tigued  by  her  posture,  asked  me  to  hand  her  to  the 
companion.     I  assisted  her  to  descend  the  steps,  and  then  returned. 

*  I  am  afiraid  you  are  right  in  your  views  of  Purchase,'  said  Sir 
Mordaunt.  '  He  is  again  in  liquor,  and  I  fear  the  abominable  habit 
is  confirmed.  Three  times  we  have  detected  him,  and  who  knows 
bow  often  he  may  have  been  intoxicated  in  the  night  time,  when  we 
were  asleep  ?  I  am  greatly  deceived  and  disappointed.  I  oould  not 
have  believed  he  woold  misbehave  again  after  the  conversation  I  had 
with  him.  But  I  shall  say  nothing  to  him.  Let  him  oany  the 
yacht  to  Kingston,  which  I  have  no  doubt  bell  be  able  to  manage^ 
and  I  will  hand  the  vessel  over  to  some  agents  to  send  to  B«glwd. 
We  have  all  had  enough  of  this  cruise.  For  myself,  I  can  h<Huatly 
say  the  last  week  has  cured  me  of  my  taste  for  ocean  sailing.  Heno^ 
forth — if  I  am  spared  for  any  more  yachting — I  shall  never  go  a  mile 
beyond  English  waters.' 

'  Well}  as  yon  say,  the  man  has  navigated  us  so  &r,  and  he  may 
be  able  to  accomplish  the  rest ;  and  perhaps  yon  are  wise  in  resolving 
to  say  nothing  to  him,'  said  I.  *  But  he  is  ont  in  his  dead  reckoning 
— of  that  I  am  positive ;  though,  as  he  means  to  stand  to  the  east^ 
ward,  his  miscalculations  ought  not  to  greatly  matter.' 

'  When  should  we  make  Jamaica,  think  you  ? ' 

'  This  day  week,  with  anything  of  a  breeze,'  I  answered,  *  I  am 
assuming,  of  coarse,  that  Purdbase's  latitude  is  coneot.  His 
longitude  I  am  sure  ia  wrong.' 

<  After  his  conduct  to-day  I  shall  stand  no  more  on  oeremony, 
said  he.  '  Til  not  consult  the  fellow's  feelings.  If  you  will  take  an 
observation — of  course,  if  a  chance  occurs,'  casting  a  forlorn  look  at 
the  sky — '  yonll  greatly  obh'ge  me.' 

*  I  can  take  a  star  in  his  watch  below.  He  needn't  know  that  I 
am  topping  him.' 

*  Why  didn't  you  suggest  that  before  ? '  asked  he,  reiHraaohfiiUy. 
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*  Pray  remember  how  senaitive  you  have  been  about  the  ntau. 
YoQ  staved  off  all  oriticism.' 

'  Because  I  had  confidence.  And  mind,  Walton,  I  am  only 
shaken  now  because  he  hae  broken  his  promise,  and  I  find  him  dzunk 
again.  But  you  will  do  as  you  suf^gest?  It  will  ease  both  our 
minds  to  know  that  his  reckoning  tallies  with  ours.  And  though  he 
should  have  underestimated  our  drift  to  the  west,  that  will  not  make 
his  obeervations  incorrect.' 

<  Certainly  not,'  said  I.  *  But  look  there — and  there  I  We  shall 
get  no  stars  to-night.  The  horizon's  not  a  mile  off ;  and  did  mortal 
man  ever  see  the  water  of  so  hideously  ugly  a  colour  before  P  * 

The  thick  mist  that  had  been  slowly  gathering  round,  coming  up 
from  every  point  of  the  compass,  like  the  four  walla  and  ceiling  which 
met  and  crushed  the  miserable  prisoner  in  the  story,  had  made  the 
visible  sea  a  mere  narrow  circle  of  water,  which  every  moment  was 
growing  smaller  and  smaller.  The  swell,  however,  was  fiiet  &lling, 
though  it  was  still  ponderous  enough  in  all  conscience ;  and,  owing 
to  the  diminished  compass  of  the  deep,  had  a  more  formidalde  appear- 
ance than  it  wore  even  when  at  it«  worst,  owing  to  the  majestic 
waving  of  the  near  horizon.     The  decks  were  full  of  currents  of  air, 

'  caused  by  the  wallowing  of  the  schooner,  but  there  was  no  wind  on 
tiie  sea.     The  folds  of  the  swell  were  as  polished  as  glass.     Yet  the 

'  creeping  girdle  of  mist,  and  the  violent  panting  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
malignant,  sallow,  bluish  tint  of  the  water,  as  though  it  was  putrified, 
and  Uie  lowering  lead  of  the  sullen,  motionless  sky  over  our  stagger- 
ing masts,  filled  the  mind  with  a  spirit  of  foreboding  miserable  to 
feel  and  impossible  to  express. 

When  the  luncheon  hour  arrived  I  followed  Sir  Mordaunt  into 
the  cabin,  where  we  found  Misa  Tuke  and  Mrs.  Stietton.  Before 
taking  his  seat.  Sir  Mordaunt  went  to  his  wife's  berth,  and  then 
returned,  accompanied  by  Norie,  who,  although  greatly  nauseated  by 
the  detestable  rolling,  was  making  a  manful  fight  wiUi  it.  He  had 
been  in  attendance  on  Lady  Brookes  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
morning.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  him  for  many  hours, 
and  we  shook  hands  like  people  meeting  after  a  long  absence. 

I  found  that  Mrs.  Stretton  was  to  lunch  with  us,  which  I 
attributed  to  Miss  Tuke's  invitation.  But  now  that  she  was  oon- 
rtantly  with  Lady  Brookes,  there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not 
make  one  of  our  party,  and  drop  her  furtive  life  in  Carey's  cabin,  and 
her  secret  meals  with  that  lady's-maid.  I  was  heartily  pleased  to 
see  her  among  us.  I  had  all  along  felt  that  Norie's  banishment  of 
her,  merely  because  Lady  Brookes  might  take  firight  at  any  reference 
to  the  borrois  of  the  time  spent  upon  the  watez^logged  barque,  was 
cmel  usage  to  give  to  the  poor  shipwrecked  woman,  whose  sex  and 
loneliness,  and  the  dreadful  sufferings  she  bad  endured,  gave  her  a 
pow«^  claim  upon  our  tenderness. 

*Do  you  think  we  shall  have  any  more  stormy  weather,  Mr. 

TFalton  ? '  asked  Miss  Tuke. 
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I  aoBwered  that  it  would  be  very  untisnal  if  we  met  witli  another 
gale,  as  this  was  not  humcane  month.  '  The  air,'  said  I, '  is  veiy 
thick,  bnt  a  little  wind  may  scatter  that,  and  exp<»e  the  blue  sky 
again,  which  I  for  odq  shall  be  glad  to  see.' 

'  The  motion  of  the  yacht  ia  much  less  violent  than  it  was,'  said^ 
Sir  Mordaunt.    '  The  swell  goes  down  fost,  thank  Heaven.* 

'Walton,*  cried  None,  'yon  do  not  catch  me  coming  to  sea 
again.  An  old  sailor  once  said  to  me,  "  Master,  a  square  foot  of 
d^  land  is  better  than  an  acre  of  shipboard."  And  often  did  that 
observation  rise  in  my  mind  whilst  I  was  praying  in  the  gale,  and 
wondering  how  long  a  stout  young  fellow  like  me  would  take  to- 
drown.' 

*  If  your  iright  was  so  great,  I  wonder  yonr  hair  preserved  its- 
colour,'  said  Miss  Tuke. 

'  My  fright  was  very  great ;  I  don't  deny  it.  Several  times  I 
thought  we  had  upset,'  he  answered. 

*  That's  an  honest  admission  for  our  friend  to  make  in  the  faoe- 
of  such  courage  as  you  and  Mrs.  Stretton  showed,'  said  I  to  Miaa 
Tuke. 

*  The  bravery  was  Mrs.  Stretton's,'  she  answered.  '  Had  she  not 
encouraged  me,  I  should  have  been  as  frightened  as  Mr.  None.' 

'  The  fog  must  be  upon  us,'  said  the  baronet.  '  How  uncommonly 
dark  the  cabin  has  become.' 

'  Hark !  What  are  they  doing  on  deck  ? '  cried  None,  whose- 
nerves  were  in  a  condition  to  be  easily  alarmed. 

*  Making  sail,*  I  answered,  hearing  the  tramp  of  feet  and  the 
sounds  of  coils  of  running  gear  flung  down.  'There  is  a  breeze 
coming,  or  arrived.' 

In  a  few  moments  the  vessel  heeled  over  to  starboard,  sure  evi- 
dence that  canvas  was  on  her  and  that  wind  was  blowing.  The 
inclination  greatly  steadied  her,  and  there  was  a  sensation  of  buoy- 
ancy in  her  movements  as  she  swung  over  the  swell. 

'  Can  yon  read  that  tell-tale  over  your  head,  Sir  Mordaunt  ? '  I 
ealledout. 

He  stood  up  and  looked  at  the  compass  with  a  pair  of  glassee- 
that  dangled  on  hia  waistcoat.  The  gloom  was  so  deep  that  he  had' 
some  difficulty  to  decipher  the  points.     After  a  little,  he  said  — 

*We  are  heading  south-eaet-by-east.' 

I  reflected,  and  said — 

*  That  is  not  our  course.  Tripshore  should  be  advised  not  to- 
make  any  southing.     We  have  a  whole  nest  of  islands  under  our  lee." 

He  interrupted  me. 

<  Let  us  go  on  deck,  Walton,  and  see  what  they  are  about.' 
I  threw  down  my  knife  and  fork,  and  ran  for  my  hat.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  tepid  temperature,  emerging  through  the  companion 
into  the  open  air  would  have  been  like  footing  into  a  London 
November  day.  The  mist  was  as  thick  as  smoke,  greyish  rather 
than  white,  owing  to  the  sun  being  buried ;  and  had  you  flung  a  bis- 
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cnit  over  the  Tsoht's  side,  it  would  have  disappeared  before  it  toaohed 
the  water,  so  short  was  Uie  span  of  visible  sea  from  the  yacht  to  tb& 
ooncealing  folds  of  vapoar.  The  mist  was  like  a  driving  rain,  and 
the  decks  were  dark  with  the  saturation  of  it.  The  breeze  was 
sweeping  tlie  vapour  in  masses  alraig  with  it,  and  whitening  th& 
cloee  wat«r  with  streaks  and  glanoings  of  foam.  The  yacht  was 
close-hauled.  They  had  set  the  donble-reefed  mainsail  and  standing 
and  outer  jibs,  and  this  canvas  was  as  Sat  as  pancakes  under  the 
taotly-bowsed  sheets.  Indeed,  our  main  boom  was  very  nearly  amid- 
ships. The  scad  of  the  head  swell  stopped  the  schooner's  way,  and 
she  was  jammed  too  close  to  the  wind  to  take  much  propulsion 
from  the  canvas  that  was  stretched  like  dnun-«kinB  fore  and  aft  her. 
I  was  bitterly  vexed  to  find  the  wind  sticking  in  the  east.  Tripshore 
came  up  to  us  the  moment  we  appeared. 

*  Co  yon  think  yon  are  wise  in  ynftlring  any  soathing  ? '  I  asked 

'  Why,  sir/  he  answered,  '  if  Mr.  Purchase's  reckoning  is  rights 
we  have  plenty  of  sea  room  with  our  head  at  this.' 

'  But  Mr.  Walton  is  persuaded  that  we  are  further  to  the  west- 
ward than  Purchase  allows,'  said  Sir  Mordatmt. 

<  Give  the  matter  a  moment's  consideration,  Tripshore,'  said  I. 
'  Wilt  yon  agree  with  Forchase  that  our  drift  during  the  gale  was. 
only  thirty  miles?' 

'  Fm  agreeable  to  double  that,  sir,'  he  answered.  *  But  even 
then  that's  nothing  in  the  way,  hauling  as  we  go.* 

'  Fetch  the  chart,'  exclaimed  Sir  Mordannt.  '  There's  only  one 
road  to  be  taken — and  that's  the  ri^t  one.' 

The  man  quitted  the  deck,  and  I  walked  aft,  to  see  what  leeway 
we  were  making.  The  wake  was  short,  broad,  and  oily,  and  veered 
away  on  our  weather  quarter.  With  my  hand  upon  the  compass 
card,  I  made  it  about  two  points.  This  was  as  much  leeway  as  one 
would  look  for  in  a  ship  under  close-reefed  topeails.  It  did  not 
Burprise  me,  however.  I  knew,  nnder  certain  omditions,  that  few 
schooners  could  hold  their  own  on  a  wind  better  than  the  *  Lady 
Maud,'  but  the  luff  choked  her.  She  was  under  small  canvas,  and, 
looking  as  she  was  almost  right  in  the  wind's  eye,  it  was  wonderful 
that  she  made  any  headway  at  all. 

To  save  this  leeway,  I  bought  it  would  be  advisable  to  ease  off 
the  sheets  a  trifle ;  but  the  responaibdlity  of  making  any  suggestion 
in  the  midst  of  weather  as  thick  as  mud,  and  in  the  &ce  of  my 
complete  doubts  of  Purchase's  accuracy  as  to  the  position  he 
a£Gimed  us  to  be  in,  weighed  down  my  anxiety,  and  determined  me 
to  hold  my  peace  for  the  present.  The  weatiier,  I  said  to  myself^ 
may  dear  before  night&ll,  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  find  out  where 
ve  are. 

After  a  brief  absenoe,  Tripehore  returned  with  the  chart.  We  laid 
it  upon  the  skylight  and  bent  over  it. 

*  You  see,  sir,'  said  the  mate  to  me,  '  if  Mr.  Purchase  be  out 
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even  by  three  times  the  drift  he  tillowB  for,  tfaia  here  course  of  soath- 
eaet-by-east  heads  ub  well  into  the  open,  away  from  that  there  raffle,' 
indicating  the  Bahama  group  to  the  soath  of  Providence  Channel. 

'  But  suppose  our  longitude  should  be  to  the  west  of  74°  ?  *  said 
[  'Go  and  look  over  the  stem  and  mark  the  leeway,  and  then 
take  notice  of  this  island,*  pcnnting  to  the  island  of  San  Salvadia-. 

'  Ay,  Walton,'  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaont ;  '  but  why  do  you  want 
to  give  us  so  mu(^  west  longitude.  Allowing  that  Purchase  is  out  as 
%x  as  you  say,  you  dont  believe  that  he  is  further  out  still  ?  ' 

^  I  don't  knov,*  said  I.  '  I  have  no  &ith  in  his  calculations. 
Who  can  swear  that  his  latitude  is  right  V ' 

Sir  Mordaunt  peered  at  the  chart,  &Q<1  then  said  — 

'  What  do  you  propose,  Walton  ? ' 

'  Since  yon  ask  me  plump,'  I  answered,  '  I  should  like  to  see  the 
yacht  on  the  starboard  tack,' 

'  That  "ud  be  running  away  from  where  you  want  to  go  to,  sir, 
wouldn't  it  ? '  said  Tripshore,  smiling,  and  speaking  as  if  be  thought 
me  needlessly  nervous. 

'We  certainly  don't  want  to  do  that,'  cried  Sir  Mordaunt,  quickly. 
'  We  must  get  to  Kingston  as  soon  as  ever  we  can.' 

I  made  no  answer  to  this.  Though  Tripshore  meant  no  odenoe 
whatever  by  smiling,  be  had  annoyed  me,  nevertheless,  by  doing  ao. 

'  Go  and  call  Purdiase  up,*  said  Sir  Mordaunt  to  the  mate,  '  and 
tell  him  to  bring  the  log-book,  that  we  may  go  into  the  matter 
thoroughly.  The  fellow  is  not  too  drunk,  I  suppose,  to  explain  his 
workings,'  he  added  aside  to  me. 

I  noticed  that  the  mate  hesitated. 

'  Cut  along  now,  Tripshore ! '  exclaimed  the  baronet,  impati^itly. 
*  This  is  an  anxious  time,  and  I  must  have  Purchase  on  deck.' 

The  man  went  away.  At  this  juncture  Miss  Tuke  and  Norie 
showed  their  heads  above  the  companion. 

'  Don't  come  on  deck,  Ada,  don't  come  on  deck  \  *  instuitly  called 
out  Sir  Mordaimt.  '  Iliis  mist  will  wet  you  through.  None,  oblige 
me  by  banding  my  niece  below ;  and  keep  the  ladies  amused  there, 
■will  you  ? ' 

'  With  pleasure,'  answered  the  doctor.  *  But  I  say.  Sir  Mordaunt-, 
if  it's  too  damp  for  us,  it's  too  damp  for  you  and  that  fragile  creature 
Walton.     The  air  is  full  of  rheumatiBm.* 

*  Yes,  yes  ;  well  be  following  you  shortly.  Away  with  you,  Ada.' 
And  as  they  disappeared  he  said, '  I  dont  want  them  to  suspect  any 
grounds  for  anxiety.  My  wife  knows  that  the  gale  is  gone,  and  is 
much  easier  in  her  mind.  Ada's  eyes  are  like  a  carpenter's  driU. 
And  &ith,  Walton,  she  does  not  need  to  be  so  sharp  eiUier,  for  yonr 
fiuie  looks  as  full  of  trouble  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat.' 

'  I  am  bothered,'  I  answered.  *  It's  a  devilish  bad  job.  Sir  Mor- 
daunt, to  be  with  a  skipper  you  can't  trust,  and  whose  calculations 
you  are  sure  are  wrong,  in  weather  of  this  kind,  and  with  those 
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leagues  of  Bahama  IsIaodB  dead  to  leeward  of  ub.  And  do  you 
know,  the  wind  freshens.  It's  breezed  np  since  we  have  been  oa 
deck.' 

'  Why  doesn't  Purchase  come  ? '  he  exclaimed  impatiently. 

Just  then  the  mate  came  along.  He  looked  greatly  worried,  but 
without  any  hesitation  he  marched  up  to  Sir  Mordaunt  and  said, 
*  Fm  sorry  to  say  I  can't  rouBe  Mr.  Purchase  up,  sir.' 

Sir  Mordaunt  looked  at  him  with  astonishment,  and  then  mub-> 
tered, '  It's  too  bad  I  it's  too  bad  I ' 

*Ua8  he  been  drinking  since  he  went  below,  Tripshore?'  I 
asked. 

*  He  baa,  fdr.  Hi»  cabin  ia  full  of  the  smell  of  liquor.  It's  not 
pleasant  for  me  to  peach  on  a  shipmate,  but  if  yell  go  below,  gentle- 
men, you'll  see  it  all  with  your  own  eyes.  He  bargained  for  a  four 
hours'  spell,  and  has  nipt  fit  to  last  him  that  time.' 

Sir  Moidannt  took  two  or  three  impetuous  strides. 

*  What's  to  be  done  ?  '  he  said,  confronting  me. 

'  What's  to  be  done  ? '  I  ejaculated,  almost  contemptuously,  I 
fear.  '  Why,  break  the  drunken  rascal  out  of  hand,  and  take  care  to 
set  the  Board  of  Trade  at  him  when  you  get  ashore ;  so  that,  by 
depriving  the  incompetent  longshoreman  of  his  certificate,  you  may 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  impenl  human  life.' 

My  poor  frioid  eyed  me  anxiously,  and  then  turned  to  the' 
mate. 

*  Very  well,'  said  he.  *  Mr.  Tripshore,  yon  will  take  charge  of 
this  schooner.' 

The  man  toncbed  his  cap  and  was  about  to  speak. 

*  For  God's  sake  let  us  have  no  reiusal,*  cried  Sir  Mordaunt, 
quickly.     '  Mr.  Walton  will  navigate  the  vessel.' 

( liie  ran  is  only  to  Jamaica,  Mr.  Tripshore,'  said  I.  <  Anoth«^ 
week  of  sailing  at  the  ouUide,  I  hope.  If  you  like,  I  will  keep 
vatch  and  watch  with  you.  Sir  Mordaunt  knows  I  have  had  con- 
fidence in  you  as  a  seaman  from  the  banning.  Yon  owe  me  some- 
thing for  my  good  opinion,  so  oblige  me  by  giving  the  baronet  the 
answer  he  wants.' 

The  man  still  hung  in  the  wind ;  but  after  thinking  a  little,  he 
■aid, '  All  r^ht,  sir.  FIl  take  oha^.  You  may  depend  on  my 
doing  my  best.' 

*  At  four  o'clock  the  watch  below  will  be  turned  up,  Sir  Mordaunt," 
said  I, '  and  the  crew  bad  th«i  better  lay  aft,  that  they  may  be  told 
of  the  new  arrangement.' 

'Certainly.  Do  whatever  you  think  proper,' he  answered,  lotdc- 
ing.harassed  to  death  by  this  new  bother. 

I  went  below  to  consult  the  glass,  but  it  oSered  no  promise  of 
improvement  in  the  weather.  None  and  Mtss  Take  sat  in  the  cabin^ 
and  the  former  wanted  to  know  why  Sir  Mx>rdaunt  and  I  kept  in  the 
drizzle.    I  made  some  answer  and  went  np  the  steps,  envious  enough 
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•oi  the  doctor's  quiet  enjoyment  of  Mibb  Ada's  oompany  to  make  me 
willing  to  call  liim  atdde  and  alatin  him  with  a  tepreeentation  of  our 
situation,  and  so  stop  his  pleasure. 

I  went  orer  to  Uie  chart  again,  and  studied  it  attentively  for 
some  time,  whilst  Sir  Moidannt  stood  talking  with  Tripshore.  The 
ireal  troable  to  me  was,  not  being  able  to  depend  upon  the  obeerTR- 
tions  Purchase  had  taken  on  the  day  before  the  gale.  It  is  necessaiy 
that  I  should  dwell  upon  this,  that  the  sequel  m^y  be  clear  to  you. 
Could  I  have  been  sure  that  his  sights  on  that  day  were  accurate,  I 
-should  have  been  able  to  work  out  oar  position  by  the  dead  reckon- 
ing of  those  stormy  days,  so  as  to  come  near  enough  to  the  trutlL 
But  how  was  I  to  trust  such  data  as  an  illiteiate  seaman  like  Pur- 
'cfaase  could  furnish  me  with  from  his  sextant?  A  trifling  error  l^ 
being  repeated  would  .bring  him  fearfully  wide  of  the  mark  in  a 
comer  of  the  Atlantic  that  is  studded  with  dangerous  reefs  and  low- 
lying  islands.  I  own  I  now  sincerely  deplored  my  want  of  resolution 
in  not  insisting  npon  checking  the  man's  calculations  by  obserratlons 
of  my  own.  I  had  acted  mistakenly  in  suffering  Sir  Mordaunt  to 
put  me  off  discharging  what  was  a  duty  owing  to  eveiy  person  in 
that  yacht  by  his  weak  and  unwise  tenderness  tat  Purchase's  <  feel- 
ings.' And  I  was  also  greatly  to  blame  in  not  having  ascertained 
the  latitude  and  longitude  from  the  steamer  into  which  the  rescued 
men  bad  been  conveyed,  so  that  we  mif^t  have  compared  her  reckon- 
ing with  Purchase's. 

But  ten  years'  absence  from  sea  had  very  greatly  disqualified  me 
professionally,  as  any  man  nuy  suppose ;  and  Qie  weight  of  my  pre- 
sent responsibility  was  not  a  litUe  increased  by  this  sense  of  my 
deficiency. 

My  disposition  now  was  to  -put  the  schooner  on  the  starboard 
tack.  With  her  head  at  north-east,  the  whole  clear  North  Atlantic 
^as  I  tiien  believed)  would  be  onder  our  bows.  Yet  Sir  Mordaunt's 
unwillingness  to  go  north  when  our  way  lay  south  influenced  me  in 
spite  of  myself,  and  I  could  not  foi^t  Tripshore's  quiet  smile  that 
was  like  ridiculing  my  anxiety. 

I  rolled  up  the  chart,  and  going  over  to  the  mate,  advised  him  to 
ke  a  heave  of  the  lead. 

'  Very  good,  sir,'  he  answered,  and  went  forward  to  give  the  neces- 
sary instructions. 

After  a  little  the  deep-sea  lead  was  got  up,  and  the  line  stretohed 
along.  The  vessel's  way  was  stopped  by  her  head  being  shoved  into 
the  wind  and  the  lead  dropped  overboard.  The  *  Watoh  0  watch  1  * 
rang  mournfully  on  the  breeze  as  the  takse  fell  from  the  men's  hands, 
until  it  came  to  Tripehore,  who  was  stationed  right  aft.  Seventy- 
four  fathoms  went  overboard  without  giving  us  any  soundings — hard 
upon  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  no  bottom. 

*  That  looks  as  if  the  ocean  was  still  under  ns,  sir,'  said  the  mate 
«heertiilly,  as  the  line  was  snatched  in  a  block,  and  the  watoh  tailed 
on  to  haul  it  in. 
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Sir  Mordannt  stood  looking  on,  much  impressed  by  these  pro- 
ceedings. He  plucked  up  when  he  saw  Tripsbore  grin  and  heard 
his  remark,  and  said  to  me, '  There  is  evidently  plenty  of  water  here^ 
Walton.' 

'  So  there  ought  to  be,'  I  answered.  *  Meanwhile,  Tripehcoe, 
I  shoold  recommend  yon  to  keep  that  lead-line  ooiled  down  ready  for 
an  occasional  heave.     When  you  can't  see  you  must  faeV 

All  this  time  the  mist  remained  abominably  thick.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  veiy  fine  iain,and  it  blew  along  our  decks  in  a  kind  of  smoke. 
The  swell  was  greaUy  abated,  bat  the  heads  of  Uie  seas  as  they 
arched  oat  of  the  Tapour  broke  quickly,  and  with  a  certain  fierce- 
ness, and  poored  in  foam  against  our  weather  bow.  The  schooner,  in 
consequence  of  being  sailed  so  clode,  crashed  throng  the  water 
heavily  and  slu^shly,  throwing  off  the  spray  to  leeward  in  broad 
seething  masses.  Wi^  her  housed  topmasts  and  streaming  decks 
Bbe  looked  more  to  be  struggling  round  the  Horn  than  ratching  in 
July  upon  the  Western  Atlimtio.  And,  indeed,  nothing  but  a  low 
temperature  was  wanted  to  make  me  believe  myself  olf  the  Horn, 
with  the  long  Pacific  swell  under  me,  and  the  air  as  thick  as  a 
featber-bed,  and  a  sharp  breeze  rattling  down  out  of  the  mist ;  just 
as  I  remembered  it  when  our  latitude  was  63°  south,  though  then  the 
decks  were  covered  with  ice,  and  the  salt  water  froze  as  fast  as  it  was 
chocked  aboard. 

At  four  o'clock  the  watch  below  was  called.  Tripshore  came  to 
me  and  asked  respectfully  if  I  meant  to  stand  Porchase's  watch.  I 
answered  that  I  had  of^red  to  do  so,  and  was  quite  willing  to  keep 
my  word. 

*  IVe  been  turning  it  over  in  my  mind,  sir,*  said  the  mate,  *  and  I 
donbt  if  the  men  'ad  feel  quite  easy.  You  know  what  sailors  aie, 
sir.  The  crew  have  been  taught  to  think  of  me  and  Mr.  Purchase  as 
their  bosses,  and  of  you  as  passenger,' 

*  Wholl  take  torn  and  turn  about  with  you,  then  ? ' 

*  There's  Bill  Burton,  sir.  Bill's  our  oldest  hand,  and  a  good  man> 
The  men  "ud  mind  Bill  Burton.' 

Sir  Mordannt,  who  stood  near,  said,  *  As  yoa  are  to  navigate  the 
yadit,  Walton,  it  is  tmly  right  that  others  should  do  the  practical 
part.  Tripsh<»«  takes  Purchase's  place,  and  so  let  Burton  take 
Tripabore's,  i^  as  yoa  say,' — to  the  mate—-'  he  is  the  best  man  for 
that  duty.' 

'  111  warrant  Bill  Burton  as  a  steady  man,  sir,'  said  Tripshore. 
*  He's  as  good  a  look-oat  as  any  sailor  that  I  was  ever  shipmatea  with, 
and  he's  something  more  than  a  yachtsman.' 

*Let  US  consider  that  settled,*  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaust.  *And 
now  the  men  should  be  Uddof  the  change.  Send  them  aft,  Tripsbc»e, 
or  the  watch  below  will  be  going  to  bed.'  And  as  the  mate  wait 
forward  the  baronet  added,  *  Will  you  talk  to  them,  Walton  ? ' 

*  They'd  like  it  better  from  you,'  said  I.  '  You  pay  them.  You 
are  their  master.' 
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'  Very  well,'  said  he,  and  he  fell  to  strokiDg  down  hia  beard  whilst 
he  thought  over  what  he  should  say  to  them. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  all  assembled.  They  were  most  of 
them  in  oilsMns,  which  glistened  with  the  wet,  and  they  stood  looking 
eagerly — this  being  a  novel  summooB  indeed,  and  they  had  no  idea 
nf  wluit  it  nwant.  Sir  Mordaunt  coughed  and  fussed,  and  then 
rapped  out: — 

'  Tve  sent  for  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Purchase  is  no  longer  captain 
of  my  yacht.  At  this  moment  he  is  drunk  in  his  cabin  and  incapable 
of  coming  on  deck.  Such  conduct  is  scandalous  in  a  reeponsiUe 
man.  I  don't  believe  he  knows  where  we  are  within  sixty  or  seventy 
miles,  and  yet  there  he  is  in  his  cabin,  drunk  and  useless,  and  the 
weather  so  thick  that  you  cannot  see  a  boat's  length  &om  the  side.' 
(*  It  iant  the  first  time,  sir,'  sung  out  one  of  the  men. )  '  I  know 
that.  It's  the  third  time.  On  the  second  occasion  I  gave  him  a 
good  talking  to,  and  he  promised  on  his  word  as  a  man  that  he  would 
not  offend  again.  He'sno  longer  captain.  Our  lives  are  too  precious 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  drunkard,  though  I  always  believed  him  to  be 
a  good  seaman.'  (Some  of  the  men  laughed,  but  Sir  Mordaunt  took 
no  notice.)  'Mr.  Tripehore  will  have  oommand  until  we  reach 
Kingston.  Meanwhile,  he  will  want  somebody  to  help  him  to  keep 
wat^,  and  ao  I  select  William  Burton.     Step  forward.  Burton.' 

The  man  addressed  made  a  stride,  and  looked  around  maoh 
astonished. 

'  You  and  Tripihore  will  head  the  watches,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt^ 
*  and  111  trust  to  yoor  being  a  smart  seaman  to  keep  a  bright  lo(^- 
out  and  help  ua  all  to  bring  the  "  Lady  Maud "  safely  to  an 
anchorage.' 

'  I'm  willing  to  obey  any  orders,  sir,'  said  the  man,  who  was  a 
short,  thick-set,  intelligent-looking  fellow,  with  earrings,  and  a 
quantity  of  ringlets  over  his  forehead  and  down  the  back  of  his  neck, 
<but  I  hope  this  here  setting  me  to  head  my  watch  means  no 
diff<uence  'twixt  me  and  my  mates.  Pm  only  a  plain  sailor  man,  and 
don't  want  to  be  better  nor  my  equils.' 

'  TheyHl  obey  your  orders,  of  course,'  answered  Sir  Mordaunt. 
'That'll  be  ^  Hght,  Billy ;  dont  bother  about  that,  mate,'  said 
a  voice. 

Just  then  old  Purchase  made  his  appearance.  He  stood  a  short 
distance  before  the  mainmast,  holding  on  to  the  little  companion 
that  led  to  the  part  of  the  vessel  where  his  cabin  was.  The  absorp- 
tive power  of  his  'bibulous  clay,'  as  Southey  calls  tJie  drunkard's 
body,  had  drained  the  liquor  away  from  his  head ;  but  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  he  was  by  no  means  yet  recovered,  and  it  looked  as  if  the 
sight  t&  Sir  Mordaunt  made  him  unwilling  to  trust  his  1^,  He 
Talked  at  us  in  wtnider  at  seeing  all  hands  together  in  a  crowd  on 
the  quarter-deck,  but  was  too  muddled  to  pow^ve  or  guess  the  pause 
of  the  assembly.  The  crew  were  not  conscious  of  his  presence,  but 
we  who  looked  forward  saw  hiuL  at  once. 
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IVipehwe  sidled  up  to  me  and  whiepered,  '  He  lay  like  a  dead 
man,  when  I  tried  to  ronse  him  up.  But  ha  can  emell  anything 
goin^  on,  and  he  knows  how  to  puU  himself  tc^ther.  Purchase  do.' 

It  was  probably  the  seeing  Tripshore  edge  up  to  me  and  mumble 
in  my  ear  that  made  old  Purchase  roar  oat  violently, '  How  was  it  no 
one  called  me  at  eight  bells  ? '  and  knitting  his  brows  and  looking 
very  fierce,  the  better  to  disguise  the  lingering -efTects  of  the  drink  in 
him,  he  let  go  his  hold  of  the  companion  and  came  lurching  along 
towards  as. 

At  the  sound  of  bia  Toice  all  the  men  looked  around.  He  stopped 
after  mftlriiig  a  few  strides,  and  planting  himself  on  his  legs  by 
setting  them  wide  apart,  in  which  posture  he  presented  the  most 
absurd  figure  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life,  he  roared  out  again  to  Trip- 
shore  to  explain  why  he  hadn't  called  him  at  eight  bells,  that  ia,  at 
four  o'clock, 

'  m  answer  yoa,'  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt,  very  sternly,  dropping 
his  head  on  <»ie  side  and  raising  his  arm.  '  More  than  half  an  boor 
ago  the  mate  veat  to  your  cabin  to  tell  you  I  required  your  presence 
on  deck,  but  he  found  you  so  drunk  that  he  couldn't  arouse  you.' 

*  Me  \ '  said  the  old  fellow,  putting  on  such  a  &ce  that  in  an 
instant  half  the  crew  were  broadly  grinning,  'Me — Purchase — 
dnmk  ?  *  He  tapped  his  breast  and  fell  back  a  step.  *  No,  no,'  says 
be,  smiling  foolishly,  and  looking  round  him ;  '  this  here's  some  sky- 
larkin'  of  £phraim  Tripshore'e.  Tell  Sir  Mordaunt  it's  a  bit  o'  tom- 
foolin',  Ephraim.  Lor'  bless  ye,  mate!  I  never  was  drunk  in  my 
life.' 

'  You're  dnmk  now,*  cried  Sir  Mordaunt,  warmly,  seeing  nothing 
diverting  in  tiiis  exhibition.  Indeed,  all  the  time  he  was  incessantly 
glancing  behind  him  at  the  skylights  and  companion,  as  if  he  feared 
that  some  echo  of  what  was  passing  would  reach  his  wife's  ears. 
*Yoa  are  superseded,  sir.  I  shall  discharge  you  at  Kingston,  and 
perhaps  prosecute  you  for  this  conduct.  You  gave  me  your  word 
that  you  would  dnnk  no  more.  You  have  broken  your  promise, 
Yoa  are  a  drunken  fellow,  and  utterly  unfit  for  the  responsible 
poeition  you  have  filled.  Go  back  to  your  cabin,  sir,  I  have  given 
the  command  to  Mr.  Tripshore,  and  William  Burton  will  assist  him. 
We  shall  manage  very  well  without  you,  and  a  deal  better  than  with 
you.  So  go  below,  Mr.  Forchase,  and  don't  let  me  see  your  face 
again,  sir ;  and  if  I  hear  of  you  swallowing  another  drop  of  spirits 
before  you  are  out  of  my  vessel,  I'll  have  you  locked  up  in  your 
cabin.* 

All  this  was  delivered  with  an  energy  that  surprised  me  in  my 
friend.  No  doubt  it  was  the  nervous  irritability  induced  in  him  1^ 
the  worries,  anxieties,  and  dangers  of  the  past  few  days,  and  our 
present  uneasy  condition,  that  enabled  him  to  rap  out  so  smartly. 
The  men  were  astooished  at  this  vehemence  in  their  mild-mannered 
master,  but  old  Purchase  was  absolutely  confounded.  Afta:  the 
Imzonet  had  ceased,  he  stood  staring  at  him  with  his  mouth  open, 
n«.  631  (mo.  cu.  k.  ■.)  c 
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then  slowly  rolled  hiB  eyes  aroimd  on  the  &ces  of  the  men,  as  thongh 
he  would  perBuadfl  himself  by  an  inspection  of  their  whiskered  Gaees, 
aahine  with  the  muggf,  lukewarm,  driving  drizzle,  that  he  was  not  in 
a  drunken  dream.     Presently  his  gaze  rested  upon  my  face. 

'  Ha,  Mr,  Walton  1 '  he  hawled,  extending  hia  great  clenched  fist 
toward  me.  '  It'a  you.  IVe  got  to  thank  for  thia,  I  suppose.  It's 
you  that's  piaoned  Sir  MordauQt'e  mind  against  me  I ' 

I  looked  at  him  coldly.    He  was  proceeding. 

'  Will  you  go  away  ? '  cried  Sir  Mordaunt. 

The  old  fellow,  retreating  a  step,  shook  hie  clenched  fiet  at  me. 

*  Yov,  call  yourself  a  sailor  ? '  he  shouted,  in  the  thickest  and 
deepest  notes  I  had  ever  heard  ramble  irom  him.  He  drew  a  deep 
breath,  and  added,  <  Vou're  a  marine  ]  You're  a  searcook !  A  sailor  ? 
Why ' — he  drew  another  deep  breath — '  as  sure  as  ye  etan'  there * 

I  was  never  a  man  to  be  menaced.  I  stepped  hurriedly  towards 
bim,  bnt  at  the  first  movement  I  made  he  rounded  on  his  legs  and 
started  for  the  companion ;  and,  drunk  as  he  was,  he  managed  to 
scull  himself  along  &Bt  enough  to  swing  himself  down  the  companion 
steps  before  I  could  reach  that  hatch,  and  vanished  amid  a  half- 
suppressed  shout  of  laughter  &om  the  crew. 

Sir  Mcodaunt  had  nothing  more  to  say  to  the  m^i,  so  tfaey  went 
forward,  and  Bill  Burton,  as  ^ey  called  him,  was  left  to  stump  the 
deck  of  the  schooner  for  a  couple  of  hours.  I  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing at  the  gravity  and  look  of  importance  the  man  put  on.  He  had 
a  DOSe  like  the  bill  of  a  hawk,  and  the  wet  collected  on  his  &ce  and 
streamed  away  from  the  point  of  his  nose  in  large  drops.  He  stepped 
the  deck  as  r^iilarly  as  a  pendulum,  his  walk  ezt^iding  from  the 
taf&ail  to  abreast  of  the  mainmast,  and  every  time  he  came  to  a 
stop,  before  slueing  round,  he  would  diy  his  eyes  on  the  knuckles  of 
his  claws,  take  a  hard,  steady  squint  at  the  fog  on  either  side  and 
ahead,  cut  a  prolonged  look  aloft,  and  so  -start  afresh,  swinging  along 
in  a  gait  that  was  an  indescribable  roll,  his  arms  swaying  athwart  bis 
body,  and  the  fingers  of  hia  hands  curled,  as  though  they  still  grasped 
a  rope. 

Sir  Moidaunt  now  went  below  to  change  his  clothes,  which  hung 
upon  him  like  wet  paper.  I  crossed  over  to  Bill  Burton  as  he 
came  along,  and  said  it  was  a  pity  that  Purchase  should  not  have 
held  his  drinking  habit  in  check  until  he  was  ashore,  or  until  the 
weather  improved. 

'  Well,  I  don't  mind  telling  'ee,  sir,  I  never  took  him  for  much,* 
he  answered.  *  We  all  knew  he  was  given  to ' — here  the  man  imi- 
tated the  action  of  drinking — '  for  most  of  us  in  our  tricks  at  the 
wheel  in  the  night,  when  you  gents  was  turned  in,  have  seen  him 
cruising  about  in  a  way  that  proved  his  ballast  was  i'  the  wrong  end 
of  him.     Bnt  it  wasn't  for  us  to  take  notice.* 

'  I  should  have  supposed  the  speech  he  made  to  yon,  irtieD  the 
watches  were  called  for  the  first  time,  enough  to  ruin  him  in  the 
confidence  of  the  crew,'  said  I. 
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'  Ay,'  be  angwered.  'That  were  a  ram  speech.  I  doubt  if  he 
had  bis  head  when  he  talked  that  slush.' 

'What  drift  should  you  think  we  made  in  the  gale,  Burton? 
Youll  allow  for  the  send  of  the  heavy  sea,  and  recollect  that  our 
freeboard  was  tall  enough  to  scud  under  every  time  we  were  bove 
«p.' 

He  reflected,  and  said,  '  Two  mile  an  hour,  might  be.' 

'  What  do  you  think  ? ' 

*  Well,  I  should  say  that,  sir.' 

'That  would  bring  it  haid  upon  a  hundred  mites,'  said  1. 

'  It  wouldn't  be  much  less,'  he  answered.  '  rvc  been  going  to 
leeward  two  mile  an  hour  und&r  bare  poles  in  a  heavier  craft  than 
this  veeseL' 

( Purchase  allows  only  thirty  miles  for  drift  in  the  gale,'  said  I. 

He  went  to  the  rail  to  spit,  as  a  mark  of  contempt.  '  My  "pinion 
is,'  said  he,  coining  bock,  'he  never  saw  a  real  gale  o'  wind  afore 
tide  woyage.' 

'  T^t's  my  notion,  too,'  said  I.  '  He'8  not  only  out  in  hia  dead 
reckoning,  but  I  thoroughly  question  whether  he  was  correct  in  his 
sightB  when  be  last  took  them.  Therefore  this  thick  weather  and 
the  wind  dead  in  onr  eye  Is  something  to  keep  us  uneasy.  Even  if 
Purchase's  reckoning  is  right,  the  Bahamas  are  not  far  off.  What 
instructions  has  Tripshore  given  you? ' 

'  To  keep  her  as  close  as  shell  go,  and  take  a  heave  of  the  lead . 
every  half-hour.' 

*  That's  it.  And  let  me  add,  if  the  vessel  should  break  off  by 
even  a  quarter  of  a  point,  put  her  about.' 

'Ay,  ay,  ai! 

I  went  to  look  at  the  compass,  and  found  it  steady  at  south-east- 
by-south.  The  wind  had  not  increased  in  weight,  but  it  blew  very 
firedfa,  and  nnder  the  double-reefed  mainsail  the  yacht's  lee  rail  lay 
low  upon  the  smother  of  foam  which  the  bursting  and  chopping  action 
of  the  little  schooner  threw  up  around  her  bull.  The  mist  was  as 
thick  as  smoke,  and  the  water  hardly  to  be  seen  outside  the  line  of 
froth  under  the  vessel. 

*  Is  this  thickness  going  to  last  ? '  I  said  to  Burton. 

'  There's  no  teUin',  sir.  If  you  mustn't  trust  a  squall  ye  can't  see 
throu^,  what's  to  be  thought  of  stuff  like  this  here  P ' 

This  sort  of  comfort  might  have  suited  Job,  but  it  was  of  no  use 
to  me.  I  bad  been  on  deck  all  the  afternoon,  was  wet  through,  as 
uncomfortable  in  body  as  in  mind,  and  thought  it  about  time  to  fol- 
low Sir  Mordaunt's  example,  and  dry  myself. 

'  Keep  a  sharp  look-out,'  said  I,  *  and  don't  foiget  to  "bout  ship 
if  she  breaks  off,'  and,  so  saying,  I  gave  my  body  a  hearty  swing,  to 
shake  off  the  wet  and  save  Uie  cabin  carpet,  and  went  below. 

Norie  was  stretched  along  one  of  the  lockers,  reading.  I  pushed 
past,  being  too  wet  to  bother  with  his  questions,  and  going  to  my 
berth,  dried  and  re>clothed  myself^  taking  care  to  lay  out  my  water- 
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proo&  in  readiness  for  my  next  Tisit  on  deck.  I  lingered  over  this 
and  other  little  jobs,  and  when  I  returned  to  the  cabin  the  lamp& 
were  lighted,  and  the  steward  was  laying  the  cloth  for  dinner.  Miss 
Take  and  her  uncle  and  Mrs.  Stretton  and  Norie  were  seated  in  a 
group  near  the  piano. 

My  first  glance  was  at  the  tell-tale  compass ;  the  course  remained 
unchanged.     Sir  Mordaunt,  seeing  me  do  this,  called  out — 

'  Every  hour  of  this  should  be  carrying  us  well  to  the  eastward^ 
Walton.' 

'With  two  points  leeway,'  I  exclaimed,  with  a  shrug. 

*  Is  there  no  means  of  preventing  that  leeway  ?'  he  asked. 

'  Setting  more  canvas  would  do  it,'  I  answered ;  '  but  the  vessel 
has  as  much  as  Bbe  wants.  The  other  way  is  by  easing  the  helm — 
but  you  know  I  don't  advise  that.  Indeed,  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  order  Burton  to  put  the  yacht  on  the  other  tack,  should  the  wind 
veer  to  the  south'ard  by  even  a  quarter  of  a  point.' 

All  this  talk  was  Hebrew  to  Norie  and  Uie  women,  who  sat 
looking  on  and  listening. 

'  No  doubt  you  are  right,'  said  the  baronet. 

'  You  know,'  said  I, '  that  I  should  like  to  see  the  yacht  on  the 
starboard  tack,  heading  well  to  the  north-and-east.' 

*  Away  &om  our  destination !  Let  her  break  off,  Walton,  before 
you  put  Jamaica  over  her  stem,'  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt,  with  a  dull 
smile,  and  gravely  shaking  his  head. 

A  Bhort  silence  fell  upon  ue.  I  broke  it  by  inquiring  after  Lady 
Brookes ;  and  then  Miss  Tuke  asked  what  her  uncle  and  I  had  been 
doing  on  deck  all  the  aftemotm,  *  getting  wet  through,  Mr.  Walton, 
and  risking  all  sorts  of  illnesses,  as  Mr.  Norie  will  teU  you.' 

*  We've  been  watching  the  weather,'  I  answered. 

'  Not  much  weather  to  be  seen,  Walton,'  said  Norie.  *  This 
looks  to  me  like  November  detached  &om  the  other  niontlis  and  out 
for  a  cruise  on  its  own  account  in  the  Atlantic.  I  shall  behold  the 
sun  with  interest  when  it  shines  forth  again.     It  has  not  been  in 

sight  since  the — let  me  see ^     He  counted  on  his  fingers.     *  D'ye 

o&  this  efwmmef  cruising  ? ' 

'  How  long  shall  you  stop  at  Kingston,  Sir  Mordaont  ? '  asked 
Hrs.  Stretton. 

'  I  cannot  say,  madam  ;  but  not  long,  I  believe,'  he  answered^ 
with  a  look  at  me,  to  let  me  know  that  his  intention  of  abandoning 
the  cruise  on  hie  arrival  there  was  not  yet  proclaimed.  '  We  left 
England  without  meaning  to  touch  at  any  port,  unless  our  fresh 
water  ran  short.  But  the  ocean,'  said  he,  in  a  very  sober  voice^ 
'  makes  a  man's  programme  an  idle  thing.' 

The  poor  woman  sighed  at  this ;  and,  God  kuows,  she  had  reason. 

Dinner  was  now  served,  and  we  took  our  seats. 

'  It  is  a  great  pity,'  said  I,  '  that  Lady  Brookes  keeps  herself 
imprisoned  in  her  cabiu.  Company  and  conversation  should  do  her 
more  good  than  Carey  and  solitude.' 
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'  She  U  best  where  she  is,'  aaid  Norie ;  '  certainly,  until  we  get 
Ime  weather.  Bobost  fellows  like  onr  friend,  Sir  Mordaunt,  have  no 
Bympathy  with  delicate  nervous  organisations.  A  hungiy  man 
-wonders  at  another's  want  of  appetite.  A  man  whose  h^rt  beats 
-strongly  wonders  at  people  feeling  cold.  You  ehould  stud;  medicine, 
Walton,  if  yon  want  to  sympathise  widely.' 

*  Mr.  Norie  means  that  you  should  make  people  suffer  first,  in 
order  to  feel  for  them,'  said  Miss  Tuke. 

But  talk  of  this  kind  was  very  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable  to  me, 
and  I  dare  say  te  Sir  Mordaunt  too,  in  our  present  humour.  I  was 
repeatedly  glancing  at  the  tell-tale,  hoping  to  find  the  schooner 
breaking  off,  that  we  might  have  an  excuse  to  get  upon  the  other 
tack.  Although  it  was  only  six  o'clock,  it  was  as  dark  ae  a  pocket 
outside  with  the  fog,  and  the  skylight  windows  stood  like  squares  of 
ebony  overhead.  The  heat  was  no  longer  an  inconvenience,  owing 
to  the  draughts  of  chilled  air  that  breezed  down  through  the  wind- 
sail.  Likewise,  the  swell  was  greatly  moderated,  and,  though  the 
piping  wind  raised  a  bit  of  a  sea,  there  was  nothing  discomforting  in 
the  movements  of  the  yacht.  In  truth,  wc  had  been  weU  seasoned 
by  the  gale.  After  the  mountainous  surges  of  the  three  days,  the 
tumble  that  a  brisk  wind  stirred  up  was  not  a  thing  to  notice. 

Sir  Mordaunt  was  as  reserved  as  I ;  the  others  chatted  freely. 
Mis.  Stretton,  who  had  lived  a  few  months  in  Jamaica,  talked  about 
the  scenery  there  and  the  n^froes,  and  their  strange  superstitions ; 
and  I  particularly  remember  her  description  of  a  mountain,  seen  from 
the  sea  at  sunrise — how  the  mountain  on  top  seemed  a  solid  mass  of 
red  fire  forking  out  of  the  snow-white  wreaths  of  clouds  and  vapour 
which  girdled  the  lower  parts.  She  spoke  with  animation,  and  her 
rich  accents  lent  a  singular  charm  to  her  language.  She  interested 
the  baronet,  in  spite  of  himself ;  and  it  was  the  attention  he  gave  to 
her  speech,  whilst  she  was  describing  the  Jamaica  scenes  she  knew, 
that  warmed  her  up  into  fiuency  and  spirit ;  for  she  was  iirvAe 
enough  when  we  first  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  wheneva*  she  was 
silent  and  Uetening  to  the  others,  the  sad  look  came  into  her  fece. 
Somehow,  I  had  never  felt  more  sorry  for  her  than  I  did  on  this  day 
and  at  that  table. 

The  comfort  and  luxury  of  the  rich  sparkUng  interior  was  made 
sharply  sensible  to  the  appreciation  by  the  dismal,  dark,  damp, 
oppressive  weather  without,  and  my  heightened  perception  of  it 
from  this  cause  set  me  contrasting  the  situation  of  the  poor  woman 
with  hearty  sympathy.  I  thought  of  Lady  Brookes ;  the  love  and 
solicitude  bestowed  on  her ;  her  freedom  from  anxiety ;  her  husband's 
ample  estete,  that  made  her  life  aa  delightful  as  existence  can  be 
made  for  a  woroan  by  money  in  the  hands  of  a  husband  who  lives 
mainly  for  her  and  her  pleasure  ;  and  then  I  thought  of  this  poor 
widow,  newly  snatehed  from  a  horrible  peril,  her  husband  drowned  in 
her  sight,  and  herself  a  beggar,  as  she  bad  as  good  as  hinted. 

But  sufficient  for  the  day,  thought  I,  Is  the  evil  thereof.    Let  ni 
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first  get  out  of  this  weather,  and  find  out  in  what  part  of  this  comer 
of  the  Atlantic  the  yacht  ia,  before  we  vex  our  bouIb  with  other 
ooneiderationB. 

Cbapteb  XII, 

Sib  Mordaunt  was  the  first  to  quit  the  table.  He  apologised  for 
leaving  ub,  and  went  to  his  wife's  cabin,  saying,  as  he  rose — 

*  If  you  are  going  on  deck,  Walton,  Pll  join  yon  there  presently.' 
On  this  I  quitted  my  seat,  too  anxious  to  linger ;  and,  going  to 

my  cabin,  put  on  my  waterproof  coat  and  returned.  Miss  Tuke 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  companion  steps,  looking  up  at  the  darkness. 
She  said  to  me,  with  a  glance  around  at  Mrs.  Stretton  and  Norie,  who 
remained  at  table,  though  the  widow  had  followed  me  with  her  eyes 
as  I  passed  along — '  Mr.  Walton,'  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  'what 
makes  you  and  Uncle  Mordaunt  so  dull  F ' 

*  If  your  uncle  is  dull,'  said  I,  *  and  I  don't  know  that  he  is,  his 
wife's  condition  will  answer  your  question  about  him.  As  for  me,  I 
am  as  cheerful  as  a  man  can  be  in  a  fog.' 

'  No,  no  ;  you  are  dull  too,  Mr.  Walton.  Pray  what  is  it  ?  You 
can  trust  a  sailor's  daughter,'  said  she,  coazingly.  <  Nothing  you  can 
say  will  &ighten  me.' 

'  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  there  is  nothing  whatever  the 
matter.  There  is  a  dense  sea-fog  around  us ;  and  as  Purchase's 
calculations,  and,  maybe,  the  man  himself^  are  not  to  be  depended 
on,  I  am  merely  going  to  lend  a  hand  on  deck  for  a  short  while,  to 
keep  a  look-out.'" 

I  saw  she  did  not  believe  me,  though  I  spoke  the  truth.  She 
eyed  me  gravely  and  earnestly,  and  I  was  willing  she  should  look  as 
long  as  ever  she  pleased,  for  I,  too,  could  look  at  her  closely,  with 
good  ezonse  for  so  doing.  Suddenly  a  little  smile  kindled  in  her 
pretty  eyes,  as  she  said  softly — 

'Well,  Mr.  Walton,  join  us  here  again  as  soon  as  you  can.  We 
are  dull  without  you,'  and  she  went  back  again  to  the  (^ner  taUe. 

To  my  sight,  fresh  from  the  sparkling  cabin,  the  air  seemed  pitch 
dark.  I  stood  at  the  companion  for  some  moments,  waiting  for  my 
eyes  to  get  used  to  this  profound  blackness.  I  then  saw  the  rays  of 
the  binnacle  lamp  striking  into  the  thick  mist  like  luminous  gold 
wire.  Anon  I  could  feintly  distinguish  the  outline  of  the  bulwarks, 
over  against  me  on  the  other  side,  and  a  fragment  of  the  mainmast 
where  the  haze  from  the  skylight  fell  upon  it.  But  that  was  all.  For 
the  rest,  as  the  French  say,  I  might  have  had  my  eyes  shut. 

This  being  the  second  dog-watch,  I  knew  TYipshore  would  be  on 
de<^  so  I  called  his  name. 

'  Here,  sir,'  he  answered,  and  came  to  my  side. 

'  Have  you  kept  the  lead  going  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Yes,  sir,'  he  replied,  '  but  we  get  no  bottom.' 
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'And  we  want  none,  Tripehore,  Have  you  seen  anything  of 
Purchase  ? ' 

*  No,  sir.  His  cabin  door's  to,  and  I  allow  he's  turned  in  and 
ttsleep.' 

'  The  wind  keeps  steady,'  said  I ;  *  but  so  fresh  as  it  is,  I  wonder 
it  doesn't  blow  away  this  mist.  The  weather  is  thicker  than  it  was. 
It's  like  smoke.  I  never  remember  the  like  of  it,'  said  I,  being  to 
windward  a  moment,  and  then  gladly  turning  my  back  on  the 
blinding,  penetrating  drizzle. 

'The  men  have  grown  anxious  since  Sir  Mordaunt  talked  to  'em,' 
said  Tripshore,  after  a  pause.  '  They're  not  used  to  weather  o'  this 
kind,  and  they've  took  it  in  theit  beads  that  Mr.  Purchase  is  all  out 
in  his  reokoniogs.  His  being  in  drink  at  a  time  like  this  is  a  bad 
job,  air.' 

'  We  can  manage  without  him,'  said  I. 

*  Why,  yes,  sir.     It  'ud  be  a  poor  look«3ut  if  we  couldnt.' 

'  If  the  men,'  I  continued,  '  were  all  of  them  salt-water  men  like 
you,  they'd  find  nothing  to  disturb  them  in  the  loss  of  such  a  skipper 
as  Purchase.  I  feel  as  safe  again  with  that  drunken  fellow  under  the 
deck  for  good.' 

*0b,  it  isn't  him,  the  men  mind,'  he  exclaimed.  '  They  reckon 
aobody  aboard  knows  where  we  are,  and  they  don't  like  that.' 

And  small  blame  to  them,  thought  I,  but  I  said  nothing. 

*  However,  when  the  weather  clears  they'll  brighten  up  with  it,  I 
dare  say,'  he  added. 

*  You  will  remember,  Tripshore,'  said  I,  '  that  you  had  confidence 
enough  in  Purchase's  reckoning  to  fancy  that  I  was  over  uneasy  when 
I  told  Sir  Mordaunt  that  I  should  like  to  see  the  yacht  on  the  star- 
board tack.' 

*  You  may  be  right,  sir,  though,'  said  he,  quickly. 

*  In  my  own  mind,'  said  I,  *  I  am  convinced  that  we  are  further  to 
the  westward  than  we  know  of.  I  may  be  wrong.  It  is  because  I  can't 
be  sure,  that  I  don't  insist  upon  heading  away  to  the  norrard.' 

*  If  youll  give  the  word,  I'll  put  the  yacht  round  at  once,'  said  he. 
'  Not  without  Sir  Mordaunt's  leave.     He  wants  to  fetch  Kingston 

aa  Boon  as  he  can,  and  dislikes  the  idea  of  tumiog  tail  upon  it. 
When  he  comes  on  deck ' 

Bat  before  I  could  finish  my  sentence  he  arrived.  That  is  to  say, 
he  came  np  the  steps,  but  stopped  before  he  reached  Uie  top  of  them, 
and  stood  there  like  a  man  sbuck  blind. 

•My  God!'  he  ejaculated, 'what  a  night!' 

I  sung  out  cheerily,  '  Gome  along,  Sir  Mordaunt.  Itll  not  be  so 
black  when  your  sight  has  lost  the  g^e  of  the  cabin.* 

'  Oh,  are  you  there,  Walton  ? '  he  cried,  and  came  on  decl^  but 
remained  standing,  as  I  had,  in  tront  of  the  companion. 

*  What  a  night  I '  he  repeated.  '  It  is  not  yet  eight  o'clock.  Who 
is  that  near  yon  ? ' 
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'  Tripshore,  sir,'  replied  the  mate. 

*  Wl^t  sail  is  the  vessel  carrying  ? ' 

'  Just  what  yoa  left  on  her,  sir — douhle-reefed  niHinsail,  and  outer 
and  standing  jibs.  She's  snug  enough,  and  wants  what  she  has  if 
she's  to  latch  with  the  wind  fore  and  aft  her.' 

'  Ay,  and  ratch  she  must,'  said  I.  '  Tripshore  is  willing  enough 
now,  Sir  Mordaunt,  to  see  her  on  the  atarbcMird  tack.* 

*  But  what's  the  good  of  going  north,  Walton,'  he  anewered, 
'  when  we  are  heading  well  to  the  east,  and  when  we  know  firom  the 
chart  that  it  Is  all  open  sea  that  way  as  &r  as  the  coast  of  Africa  ? ' 

'  Unless  we  have  diminished  our  leeway,*  said  I. 

*  There's  no  change  in  that,  sir,'  interrupted  Tripshore. 

'  Our  true  course  now  is  south-east-bj-south.  Practically,  then, 
we  are  steering  a  course  parallel  with  the  trend  of  the  Bahama  range. 
Nay,  we  are  worse  off  even  than  that,  for  the  trend  of  those  islands  ib 
south-east.  If  we  were  certain  of  our  whereabouts  then  we  might 
find  it  safe  enough  to  lie  as  we  go.  But  in  this  weather,  uid  without 
an  atom  of  faith  in  Purchase's  calculations,  I'm  for  edging  away  to 
the  norrard  and  eastward.' 

'  Mr.  Walton's  right,  sir,'  said  Tripshore. 

'Why,  if  you  both  think  the  yacht  should  be  put  about,  let  it  be 
done,*  said  Sir  Mordaunt.  Til  not  put  my  wishes  against  your 
judgment.' 

The  necessary  orders  were  immediately  given  by  Tripshore,  whose 
eagerness  was  not  a  little  flattering  to  me  after  Uie  reception  be  bad 
given  my  opinion  some  hours  before.  The  helm  was  put  up  to  give 
the  schooner  plenty  of  way,  and  the  brave  little  vessel,  eased  of  her 
griping  loff,  began  to  snore  through  the  wat«r,  whitening  it  all 
around  until  the  phosphorus  and  the  foam  of  it  threw  out  li^t 
enough  to  enable  as  clearly  to  see  the  whole  figure  of  the  hull, 
though  within  the  rails  all  was  as  ebony,  save  where  the  skylight  and 
the  binnacle  filled  a  space  of  the  midnight  blackness  with  a  golden 
haze  and  shining  lines. 

The  men  had  to  get  the  yacht  round  by  feeling.  They  knew 
where  the  running  gear  led,  and  groped  about  until  they  came  to  the 
places.  When  aU  was  ready  the  helm  was  put  down,  and  the  flying 
schooner  shot  into  the  wind,  her  mainsail  rattling  like  a  toU  ^ 
thunder,  and  the  great  main  boom  tearing  at  its  hempen  bonds  like 
an  elephant  straining  at  a  lasso.  In  a  few  minutes  the  head-sheets 
were  bowsed  taut,  and  I  went  to  the  compass  and  looked  at  it  with  a 
feeling  of  relief  which  I  even  then  thought,  and  do  still  think 
unaccountable,  considering  that  there  was  nothing  but  my  distrust  of 
Purchase  to  make  me  suppose  our  former  course  a  perilous  one. 

Sir  Mordaunt  did  not  remain  long  on  deck.  I  told  him  he  could 
do  no  good  by  staying,  and  that  he  merely  risked  his  health  by 
exposing  himself  to  the  malignant  damp  of  this  lukewarm,  penetrating 
mist,  and  that  I  should  not  he  long  in  following  him. 

And  I  was  as  good  as  my  word.     For  after  hanging  about  the 
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deck  for  half  an  hoar,  the  siffht  of  tha  rich,  comfortahle,  bright  cabin, 
as  I  saw  it.  through  the  ek^light,  tempted  me  beyond  resietanoe.  I 
waited  ontil  another  heave  of  the  lead  assured  me  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  felt  at  eighty  fathoms,  and  then  I  went  below. 

I  believe  our  going  below  and  sitting  in  the  cabin  reassured  Miss 
Toke.  Besides,  I  was  cheerful  enough  now  that  I  bad  had  my  way, 
and  Sir  Moidaunt  was  likewise  heartier  and  brighter  in  manner,  as 
though  his  mind  took  its  posture  &om  my  behaviour.  They  say  that 
coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before ;  but  I  ican  answer  fat  oor 
little  company  aft  that  not  for  a  fortnight  past  had  we  been  in  a 
calmer  and  pleasanter  mood.  Besides,  there  was  good  news  £rom 
I^dy  Brookes'  cabin.  Her  spirits  had  recovered  sometiiiag  of  their 
tone,  the  smoother  passage  of  the  vessel  had  briakened  her  up,  and 
Sir  Mordaunt  said  ^t  ^  the  weather  was  fine  to-morrow  he  hoped 
to  have  her  on  deck. 

We  were  all  careM  to  keep  onr  conversation  away  from  topics 
likely  to  recall  what  we  did  not  wish  to  remember — the  death  of  t^ 
mastiff,  the  water-logged  barque,  the  terrible  gale  we  had  been 
straggling  with.  We  talked  chiefly  of  England,  how  strange  it  was 
to  be  withont  newspapers,  and  not  to  know  what  had  happened  in 
the  time  we  had  been  away. 

*  Yes,'  sajrs  None,  '  think  of  the  mass  of  news  that  will  have 
■accnmnlated  h^  the  time  we  return.    Most  of  it  we  shall  never  hear.' 

'  All  my  dresses  will  have  become  old-iasfaioned,'  said  Miss  Tuke. 
*  How  do  the  ladies  dress  in  the  West  Indies,  Mrs.  Stretton  ? ' 

'  In  the  newest  stales,'  she  answered.  '  But  I  believe  they  look 
for  their  feshions  to  M^ew  Orleans  and  the  American  cities.' 

*  Who  import  them  from  Paris,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt.  *  So,  Ada, 
^q11  not  find  yourself  behind.' 

'  Bnt  yonll  give  us  no  time  for  judging.  Uncle  Mordaunt,'  ex- 
claimed Miss  Tuke. 

*  Well,  well,  never  mind  about  that  now,'  said  he.  And  then 
looking  up  at  the  compass,  he  turned  to  me  and  said, '  Is  this  part  of 
the  Atlantic  much  frequented  by  vessels,  Walton  ? ' 

*  Not  just  hereabouts,  I  fancy.  We're  too  far  north  for  the  West 
Indian  steamers,  and  hardly  in  the  track,  I  should  say,  for  veasela 
bound  to  the  Gulf.' 

*  Pray  let  us  talk  of  dress,'  exclaimed  Norie.  '  We've  been  so  fear- 
fully nautical  lately,  that  it's  |quite  a  relief  to  think  of  shops  and 

shore  matters.     Mrs.  Stretton,  you  were  saying .'     And  here  we 

jabbered  about  West  India  diess  fashions,  and  so  plied  t^e  poor 
woman  with  questions  that  presently  we  were  all  talking  about  dress. 

In  this  way  passed  the  evening,  until  Miss  Tuke,  looking  at  her 
watch,  said  it  was  ten  o'clock,  and  that  she  would  go  to  her  aunt  and 
then  to  bed.  Mrs.  Stretton  and  she  then  wished  us  good  night,  and 
withdrew.  Shortly  afterwards  Norie,  who  never  showed  any  disposi- 
tion to  linger  over  the  grog  when  Miss  Tuke  was  gone,  delivered  him- 
self of  a  loud  yawn,  shook  hands,  and  went  to  his  cabin.    Sir  Mor- 
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daunt  lighted  a  <^gar,  I  a  pipe,  and  we  sat  for  a  while  stnoking  in 
silence,  listening  to  the  Btifled  hisBing  of  the  water  washing  along  the 
Bidee  of  the  yacht,  and  to  the  sti&ining  of  the  bulkheads  as  the  vessel 
loee  and  sank. 

Presently,  and  without  speaking,  the  baronet  went  to  the  foot  of 
the  companion  steps  and  looked  up. 

'  The  night  renuune  terribly  dark,'  said  he,  coming  back.  '  I  had 
hoped  to  see  a  star.  Surely  such  a  fog  as  this  must  be  very  unusual 
here  at  this  time  of  the  year.' 

'  You  must  be  surprised  at  nothing  that  happens  in  the  way  aX 
weather  at  sea,'  I  replied.  '  I  remember  the  master  of  a  brig  telling 
me  that  he  once  made  a  voyage  from  London  to  Barbadoes  without 
meeting  with  the  North-£ast  Trades.' 

*  This  dreadful  thickness  makes  one  think  of  oollisions,  Walton.' 

'  I  suspected  that  was  in  your  mind,'  said  I, '  when  you  asked  me- 
that  question  about  this  part  of  the  Atlantic  being  frequented  l^ 
ships.' 

'  But  what  do  you  think? '  he  inquired  nervously. 

'  I  should  not  allow  any  fear  of  that  kind  to  trouble  me,'  I 
replied.  '  The  odds  are  a  thousand  to  one  against  a  collision  in  a 
great  sea  like  this.' 

'  You  always  put  a  hearty  face  on  those  ideas,'  he  said,  relaxing. . 
'  Xo  doubt  you  are  right ;  but  this  last  week  has  tried  me  severely. 
Porchase,  too,  has  worried  me  greatly ;  and  such  is  my  mood  at  this 
moment,  that  I  would  gladly  give  five  hundred  pounds  to  be  safe  in 
harbour — at  Kingston  or  anywhere  else.' 

'I  hoped  you  bad  recovered  your  spirits,'  said  I,  grieved  by  this 
breaking  down  in  him.  '  You  have  been  very  cheerful  for  the  last 
hour  or  two.' 

He  filled  a  tumbler  with  brandy  and  water,  and  swallowed  a 
copious  draught,  and  then  sat  silent,  imeasily  combing  down  bis 
beard  with  his  fingers,  and  holding  his  extinguished  cigar,  which  he 
looked  at  vnthout  relighting. 

'  Shall  you  go  on  deck  again  ? ' 

I  answered, '  Yes,  to  have  a  last  look  round.' 

He  glanced  at  the  sl^light,  as  if  he  bad  a  mind  to  go  too ;  but, 
guessing  his  intention,  I  advised  him  to  keep  below,  to  go  to  bed  in- 
deed. *  The  chances  are,'  said  I, '  that  when  you  wake  the  sky  will 
be  blue,  and  the  yacht  buzzing  merrily  along  under  a  bright  son  to 
Jamaica.' 

*  Ay,'  said  he,  *  but  do  Tripshore  and  Burton  know  the  course.' 

*  The  schooner  is  in  my  hands,'  said  I.  '  Only  let  the  sun  shine, 
and  111  engage  that  Trip^ore  and  Burton  run  the  vessel  correctly. 
While  this  fog  and  this  wind  hold,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  kee;) 
as  we  go.' 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  musing  expression,  and  then,  holdiufr 
forth  his  hand,  he  said,  '  Very  well,  Walton ;  111  obey  your  orders 
and  go  to  bed.     I  commit  our  safety  to  you  and  Tripshore.' 
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We  shook  haiidB  coidially,  and  he  went  along  the  cabin,  pausing^ 
when  under  the  skylight,  to  look  out,  and  then  cIoelDg  the  door  eoftly 
after  him, 

I  pub  on  my  waterproof  coat  and  went  on  deck.  It  wanted 
twenty  minutes  to  eleven.  I  thought  the  fog  had  thinned  some- 
what, and  I  crossed  the  deck  to  look  to  windward.  Yet  though  the 
mist  was  undoubtedly  less  dense,  gazing  over  the  side  was  like  staring 
at  a  black  wall.  The  driving  fog  of  fine  rain  made  my  eyes 
tingle,  for  the  wind  was  strong,  though  so  warm  that  it  felt  like  the 
gushing  of  air  &om  the  engine-room  of  a  eteamer.  Nothing  of  the 
water  was  visible  but  the  boiling  foam  churned  up  by  the  yacht's 
bows  thickly  interlaced  with  long  fibres  of  pbosphorescent  light. 
Sometimee,  when  a  wave  broke  a  short  distance  frcon  the  vessel,  the 
flash  of  itfl  foaming  crest  shone  oat  through  the  mist,  but  nothing 
else  of  it  was  distinguishable. 

Burton  was  in  charge.  I  called  to  him,  and  told  him  that  he 
must  keep  the  schooner  heading  as  she  went.  '  Let  her  lie  as  close 
as  shell  ratch,'  said  I, '  and  shake  it  out  of  her.  I  would  rather  she 
crawled  than  ran,  until  the  horizon  clears.  Those  wiU  be  your  in- 
structions to  Tripshore.' 

*  Bight,  sir.' 

'  How  many  men  have  yon  on  the  look-out  ? ' 

*  Two,  sir.* 

'  Do  your  lights  bum  brightly  ? ' 

'  I  was  forward  just  now,  and  they're  as  bright  as  the  mist  11  let 
*«n  be.' 

'  Tell  Tripshore  to  see  to  that,  will  you  ?  and  to  keep  a  sharp- 
look-out.  I'd  give  a  deal  of  money,  Burton,  to  know  within  ten 
miles  where  we  are.  This  fog  is  a  bad  Job  after  our  long  westerly 
drifL     Uave  you  any  notion  of  the  currents  hereaboats  ? ' 

'  Ko,  sir,'  he  answered.  '  But  we  should  be  right  as  we  go.  I 
was  looking  at  the  (^art  along  with  Mr.  Tripshore,  and  it  shows 
northen  but  open  water  to  the  east'ards.' 

'  I  shall  be  up  and  down  all  night,'  said  I.  *  I  may  take  some 
'  rest  upon  erne  of  the  cabin  lockers,  ready  for  a  call.  It  may  clear  np 
suddenly,  and  you  or  Tripshore  must  have  me  up  at  the  first  sight 
of  a  star.     Add  that  to  your  instructions,  lest  I  forget  to  tell  him.' 

We  stood  talking  thus,  and  flitting  about  the  deck,  stopping  now 
and  again  for  five  minutes  at  a  time  to  look  ahead  into  the  pitoh- 
black  void,  straining  our  eves  against  the  needle-like  rain,  in  the 
hq>e  of  catching  sight  of  a  flaw,  to  let  us  know  that  the  mist  was 
breaking,  until  eight  bells — ^midnight — were  struck.  The  men 
forward  thumped  the  fore-hatch,  and  bawled  to  the  watch  below  to 
rouse  out,  Tripshore  came  aft.  We  heard  him  calling,  otherwise  we 
should  not  have  known  he  was  on  deck. 

'  Here  I '  answered  Burton. 

The  mate,  groping  his  way  in  the  direction  of  the  man's  voice, 
walked  up  against  me. 
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'  Ib  this  Burton  'i '  sajs  be,  feeling  me,  as  a  blind  man  would. 

*  No,'  I  anBweied ;  '  he's  to  tbe  left  of  me.' 

He  begged  my  pardon,  and  said,  *  That  scowbank  of  a  steward's 
turned  down  the  cabin  lights.  Had  he  let  'em  a  be,  the  sheen  of  the 
skylight  would  have  helped  a  man  to  see.  It's  like  being  smothered 
up  in  a  blanket,  Bill.  I  plumped  agin  the  mainmast  as  I  came 
along,  and  allow  I've  lifted  a  bump  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  over  my 
right  ^e.' 

Burton  repeated  my  inBtructions,  and,  after  hanging  about  us  a 
few  minutes,  wished  us  good-night  and  went  below. 

I  was  weary  enough  myself.  A  man  usually  is  when  he  would 
rather  not  feel  sleepy.  The  t«n  years  I  had  spent  away  &om  the  sea 
had  robbed  me  of  the  old  seasoning.  The  wet  and  the  wind  bothered 
and  tried  me.  Nevertheless  I  remained  on  deck  another  hour, 
occasionally  conversing  with  Tripshore,  but  for  the  main  part  hanging 
over  the  rail,  first  tn.  windward,  then  to  leew&rd,  vainly  striving  to 
see  a  fathom  beyond  my  noee,  and  watching — for  the  want  of  some- 
thing to  rest  the  sight  upon  and  relieve  it  from  the  oppression  of  the 
heavy  darkness — the  pallid  quivering  of  the  rushing  foam  alongside, 
until  the  play  of  it,  and  tbe  shooting  and  throbbing  of  the  whirling 
fites  in  it,  made  my  eyes  reel. 

Even  if  I  had  not  been  predisposed  to  lowness  of  spirits,  this  spell 
of  loneliness,  and  the  foul  black  weather,  and  the  groaning  and 
moaning  of  the  invisible  deep,  with  now  and  again  the  shriek  of  a 
block-sheave  high  aloft,  and  tbe  hollow  flap  of  the  hidden  canvas, 
and  the  numerous  disturbing  and  startling  sounds  which  were  jerked 
out  of  tbe  rigging  and  spars  in  the  blackness  overhead  by  the 
sharp  yerking  and  jimiping  of  the  schooner,  were  quite  enough  to 
depress  me. 

But  at  last  my  eyelids  felt  as  if  they  were  made  of  lead.  Once, 
while  looking  over  Uie  lee  rail,  I  found  myself  dropping  asleep,  and 
awoke  with  a  kind  of  horror  at  i^e  closeness  of  the  hissing  foam.  I 
could  resist  the  inclination  to  sleep  no  longer,  and,  calling  to  Trip- 
shore,  told  him  I  was  going  to  lie  down  in  the  cabin,  and  that  he 
would  find  me  on  one  of  the  lockers  on  tbe  port  side  coming  abreast 
of  the  companion  steps. 

I  then  went  below,  removed  my  waterproof  coat,  and,  putting  a 
soft  pillow  on  the  locker,  laid  myself  along,  completely  dressed,  and 
ready  to  jump  up  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  cabin  lamps  had  been 
turned  down,  and  yielded  a  very  feeble  light.  I  could  have  sworn  I 
should  drop  asleep  the  moment  my  head  touched  the  pillow ;  yet  for 
at  least  twenty  minutes  did  I  lie,  looking  at  tbe  feeble  lamps  swing- 
ing to  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  and  listening  to  the  sounds  in  the 
cabin,  and  struggling  to  work  out  a  kind  of  reckoning  to  myself,  so 
that  I  might  figure  the  yacht's  position. 

In  the  midst  of  this  idle  problemising  I  fell  into  a  deep  slumber. 
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Ghaptsb  XIII. 

I  WAS  awakened  by  a.  violent  concussion.  So  heavy  was  the  sleep 
from  which  I  had  been  aroused,  that  I  remained  for  a  considerabl& 
space  in  a  Btate  of  stupefaction.  On  my  senses  becoming  active, 
I  found  myself  eprawlinfj  on  my  back  upon  the  cabin  floor.  I  now 
supposed  that  I  had  been  rolled  off  the  locker  by  a  heave  of  the 
v^sel,  and  that  the  eensatioD  of  a  strong  oonousedoQ  having  taken 
place  was  due  to  my  &U.  I  scrambled  on  to  my  feet,  but  scarcely 
was  I  upright  when  a  terrible  grinding  and  rending  shock  pitched 
me  sideways  on  to  the  locker  on  which  I  had  been  lying.  Men's 
Toioes  were  shouting  overhead.  I  also  heard  the  tramping  of  feet,, 
the  violent  beating  of  canvas — above  all,  the  roaring  and  rushing  of 
water, 

I  sprang  to  the  compani(m  step?,  and  as  I  gained  them  there  was 
another  tearing  shock — I  know  not  how  to  describe  it.  To  say  that 
it  was  like  the  vessel  going  to  pieces,  will  convey  no  image  to  your 
mind.  Rather  figure  your  sitting  in  a  bouse,  and  one  dde  of  it 
sinking  suddenly  a  foot  or  two,  and  every  joist  and  strong  festening 
cracking  and  shrieking,  and  the  roof  and  Uie  whole  structure  trembling 
and  groaning,  as  if  the  building  must  crash  in.  I  stopped,  struck  to 
the  very  he^  by  the  unbearable  and  soul-sickening  sensation.  At 
that  moment  I  was  grasped  from  behind.  I  turned,  and  saw  Sir 
Hordaunt,  dressed  only  in  his  shirt  and  trousers. 

*  What  has  happened  ?  *  he  cried. 

'We  have  either  been  run  into  or  we  are  aehore-^tbe  latter,. 
I  think,'  I  answered.  '  For  CKxl's  sake  get  the  women  dressed,  and 
bring  them  into  tiie  cabin ; '  and,  releasing  myself  &om  bis  clutch,  I 
sprang  on  to  the  deck.  As  my  head  came  level  with  the  companion, 
ttie  vessel  heeled  over — over — over  yet  I  I  crouched  down,  breathless, 
and  waiting,  convinced  that  the  yacht  was  going,  I  heard  the  men 
shrieking  in  the  blackness  as  they  fetched  away  with  the  angle  of 
the  decks,  and  fell  helplessly  into  the  lee  scuppers. 

When  on  her  beam  ends  the  schooner  remained  stationary.  I  knew 
by  the  bursting  of  the  seas  against  her  side,  and  by  the  fierce  soiinds. 
<^  sweeping  water  over  my  head,  that  she  had  beaten  round  with  her 
Imttdside  to  the  sea,  and  so  lay.  At  the  top  of  my  voice  I  shouted 
out  the  name  of  Tripshore,  but  it  was  like  speaking  when  a  gun 
explodes.  The  main  sheet  must  have  parted,  fw  the  sail  I  supposed 
lay  fore  and  aft  to  the  wind,  and  the  slatting  of  it  was  like  the 
crashing  of  thunder.  The  sea  to  leeward  was  as  white  as  milk,  and 
the  noise  of  its  boiling  was  alone  enough  to  deafen  a  man.  Added  to 
this,  every  sea  that  struck  the  weather  side  of  the  vessel  boomed  with 
a  deep  and  hollow  note,  and  was  followed  by  a  wild  splashing  and 
tearing  of  water  upon  the  deck.  Had  I  not  kept  the  shelter  of  the 
companion  when  the  vessel  stopped  at  her  sickening  heel,  I  must 
have  gone  overboard,  for  a  sea  came  pouring  over  the  bulwarks  that 
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washed  like  ao  ocean  of  fire — ro  vivid  was  the  phosphorus  in  it — u 
high  as  my  waist,  and  tumbled  down  the  steps  in  a  cataract  that  was 
like  to  fiood  the  cahtn.  I  had  sense  enough  to  check  this  hy  cloeiiig 
the  weather  docff  and  top  of  the  companion,  and  there  I  stood,  coo- 
founded,  horrified,  dulled,  so  that  I  was  like  an  idiot,  I  may  say,  by 
the  dreadful  darkneee,  unable  to  see  anything  hut  the  white  water, 
and  hearkening  to  the  shrieks  of  the  invisible  men  which  rose  with 
«n  edge  that  made  the  bellowing  of  the  canvas  and  the  thundering 
of  the  bursting  surges  a  maddening  and  distracting  uproar  indeed. 

Whilst  I  stood  thus,  some  one  in  the  blackness  on  the  starboard 
hand  oried  out  my  name. 

<  Who  U  that  ? '  1 8hout«d. 

'  Me — Tripsfaore,  sir.  For  the  Lord's  sake,  stretch  along  and 
give  me  hold  of  yoxa  hand.  I'm  drowning  down  here.'  I  ooiJd  not 
see  him,  but  I  was  visible  to  him  in  the  foint  haze  of  light  that  came 
up  out  of  the  companion.  Rejoiced  to  hear  his  voice,  I  swung  myself 
ont  on  to  the  deck,  and,  grasping  the  companion  with  my  left  hand,  I 
threw  my  legs  wide  apart  and  leaned  down  with  my  right  arm  out- 
stretdied. 

'  Do  you  see  me  ? '  I  cried. 

*  Ay,  sir — keep  so  a  minute,'  he  aoBwered,  and  presently  I  felt 
him  seize  my  hand. 

Now  that  he  was  close,  I  could  see  his  ontUne,  but  not  his  face. 
The  deck  sloped  like  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  it  was  slippery  as  ice 
with  the  wet,  and  cataracts  of  water  were  incessantly  rushing  down 
it  from  over  the  bulwarks.  The  poor  fellow  could  give  me  no  help, 
and  I  had  to  drag  him  up,  which,  by  a  desperate  effort  and  putting 
forth  my  whole  strength  and  will,  I  managed  to  do,  swinging  him 
round  into  the  companion,  where  he  lay  awhile  on  one  knee,  with  his 
arm  on  the  hand-rail  and  his  head  resting  on  his  arm,  quite  spent 
and  very  nearly  drowned. 

All  this  while  I  heard  no  sounds  in  the  cabin,  and  tiie  men's 
voices  on  deck  were  stilled.  The  yacht  lay  dead  on  her  side.  Once 
only,  and  shortly  after  she  had  heeled  over  hard  and  fast  aground, 
a  sea  raised  and  bumped  her,  and  I  heard  the  crash  of  timber  aloft, 
and  the  sound  of  a  mighty  fall,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  see  what 
spar  had  gone ;  and  after  Uiat  the  schooner  lay  quiet,  with  the  sea 
breaking  against  her  port  side,  and  shooting  high  into  the  air  ov^ 
her,  as  was  to  be  known  by  the  rattling  of  the  sheets  of  water  when 
they  fell  into  the  boiling  whiteness  to  leeward. 

I  said  to  Tripahore,  '  Have  you  your  senses  ? ' 

■  Tm  better,'  he  answered.  '  There's  an  ocean  of  water  in  the 
lee  scuppers,  and  I  was  drowning  in  it.  I  feel  foil  o'  water.  If  I 
could  be  sick  it  "ud  relieve  me.' 

*  Where  are  the  men  F ' 

'Most  of  'em  drowned,  I  fear.  They  got  away  with  the  long^ 
boat.' 

'What  time  is  itP' 
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<  About  half-past  four.' 

'  Oh,  my  Qod  1 '  I  cried.  *  If  the  daylight  would  only  come,  that 
ve  might  see  where  we  are  I ' 

Ab  I  said  this  I  heard  Sic  Mordaunt  caUing  my  name,  I  slid 
down  the  stepa,  and,  turning  round,  found  one  of  the  cabin  lamps 
brightly  burning,  and  the  whole  party,  ereiybody  who  belonged  to 
our  end  of  the  vessel,  standing  at  the  table,  which  alone  prevented 
them  from  elipping  down  the  cabin  floor.  Sir  Mordaunt  grasped  his 
wife  round  the  waist  with  his  right  arm,  and  with  the  other  held 
Miss  Tuke  by  the  wriet,  Mrs,  Stretton  and  Carey  clung  to  each  other, 
and  Norie  stood  beside  them.  Full  of  hurrying  horror  as  that  time 
was,  I  could  yet  find  a  moment  to  wonder  at  the  supernatural  calm- 
ness of  Lady  Brookes,  She  was  as  white  as  marble,  but  I  could  nob 
question  that  she  had  her  senses;  and  though  she  may  not  have 
known  that  any  instant  the  yacht  might  crumble  to  pieces  under  our 
feet,  yeb  she  surely  comprehended  that  our  peril  was  of  the  direst 
kind,  that  we  were  shipwrecked,  lying  broken  and  storm-swept  upon 
some  nameless  reef,  anud  the  blackness  of  a  howling  night. 

Both  Mrs.  Stretton's  and  Miss  Tuke's  iacea  wore  rather  an  ex- 
pression of  consternation  than  horror.  Now  and  then  Carey  uttered 
a  low  moan— every  time  the  water  thundered  on  the  deck  she  mada 
that  noise — otherwise  no  sound  came  from  the  women.  Their  silenoe 
indeed  was  almost  ahooking  to  me.  In  Lady  Brookes  I  should  have 
foretold  a  behaviour  so  different,  so  distracting,  that  her  rigid  posture 
and  stony  &ce  smote  me  like  a  prophecy  of  immediate  death.  It 
seemed  to  take  all  hope  of  life  away,  as  if  the  bitterness  of  death 
had  passed  from  her  and  the  others,  and  they  were  waiting  to  die. 

*  What  has  happened,  Walton?*  said  the  baronet,  in  a  Btr<»)g 
tiiiek  voice. 

*  The  yacht  is  on  her  beam-ends  ashore,'  I  replied.  *  Purchase's 
reckoning  is  diabolically  wrong,  I  always  feared  so — yet  I  had  hoped 
to  escape  this.* 

'  Wliat  are  we  to  do  ? '  he  said. 

When  he  said  this  they  all  fixed  their  eyes  upon  me,  with  a 
dreadful  eagerness  in  their  expression — heart-moving  beyond  en- 
durance, indeed,  owing  to  their  silence.  I  gulped  down  a  sob,  and 
struggling  to  master  my  voice,  I  answered,  *We  can  do  nothing 
until  daylight  comes.  It  draws  on  for  five  o'clock,  and  we  shall 
have  the  dawn  shortly.  Let  us  pray  God  that  the  vessel  will  hold 
together — I  think  she  will.  She  is  strong,  and  can  stand  this  buf- 
feting unless  she  bumps,' 

'  She  is  motionless,'  exclaimed  Norie,  in  a  broken  voice,  <  I  have 
not  &lt  her  bump  for  some  time.' 

<  Is  there  no  way  of  finding  out  where  we  are  ? '  cried  Miss 
Take,  wildly  and  suddenly.     '  Can  we  not  get  help  &om  the  shore?* 

*  It  is  as  black  as  ink  on  deck,*  I  replied.  '  There  are  no  lights — 
there  is  no  land  to  be  seen.' 
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•  Oh,  the  water — the  water  I  Ligten  to  it ! '  shrieked  Carey, 
cowering,  and  looking  around  her  with  eyes  brilliant  with  terror. 

A  heavy  sea  had  broken  orer  the  vessel  and  poured  over  the  deck 
above  us,  and  a  bright  flood  came  boiBting  and  emokiiig  down  the 
companion  ladder. 

Lady  Brookes  threw  her  arms  up,  and  Sir  Mordaunt  pressed  her 
fiercely  to  him ;  but  she  remained  as  silent  as  a  statue. 

I  called  to  Tripshore  to  close  the  companion  and  come  down.  I 
reckoned  that  if  any  of  the  crew  were  alive  they  would  be  in  the 
forecastle.  Be  that  as  it  was,  we  could  not  let  the  cabin  be  drowned. 
Already  the  water  was  as  high  as  the  atarboard  lockers,  and  the  cabin 
was  sn^ll  enough  to  be  quickly  flooded. 

Tripshore  descended  with  a  faltering  motion.  No  one  but  myself 
had  known  he  was  on  the  top  of  the  steps.  His  clothes  were  stream- 
ing, his  sou'-wester  had  been  washed  oFT  his  head,  and  his  hair  was 
pasted  on  his  forehead,  throwing  out  his  Ueached  &ce,  and  making 
him  look  more  like  a  corpse  than  a  man.  There  stood  a  decanter  of 
brandy  on  one  of  the  swinging  trays,  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty  I 
managed  to  seize  it  and  gave  it  to  Tripshore,  bidding  him  put  his 
lips  to  it  and  swallow  a  dram.  In  truth,  numbed  and  confounded  as 
my  mind  was  by  the  sudden  horror  of  our  condition,  I  yet  preserved 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  foresee  a  vital  value  in  this  saOor  if  the 
wreck  held  together  until  the  daylight,  and  that  our  lives  might  de- 
pend upon  my  recovering  him  &om  his  half-drowned  state. 

I  gathered  hope  when  I  found  the  yacht  lying  immovable.  That 
she  was  bilged,  I  knew  by  the  slow  rise  of  the  water  to  leeward  in  the 
cabin ;  but,  as  I  say,  that  rise  was  slow,  and  much  of  the  water  that 
was  there  had  come  dovm  the  companion ;  and  I  gueesed  if  the  leak 
did  not  drain  in  foster  than  it  now  did,  it  would  be  a  good  bit  past 
daylight  before  the  water  came  high  enough  to  drive  us  out  of  the 
cabin.' 

The  worst  and  most  dreadful  part  was  tiie  heavy  concussions  of 
the  seas  which  struck  the  windwsid  side  of  the  schooner,  and  kept 
her  trembling  like  a  laUway  carriage  swiftly  drawn.  Aiter  every 
Idow  there  would  be  a  pause,  and  then  down  would  come  the  wat^ 
in  tons  weight,  smashing  upon  the  deck  overhead,  and  washing  in  a 
loud  roar  over  the  bulwarks  on  the  other  side.  Every  instant  I  ex- 
pected to  see  the  companion  carried  away,  or  the  skylight  dashed  in. 
But,  mercifully  for  us,  these  fixtures  stood,  so  nobly  and  stoutly  built 
was  that  vessel  down  to  the  meanest  of  her  appointments. 

What  our  position  was  at  this  time  I  will  leave  you  to  Imagine. 
The  heel  of  the  yacht  was  certainly  not  less  than  fifty,  ay,  and  may- 
be, more  Uian  fifty,  degrees.  The  swinging  trays  lay  with  their  lee 
rims  hard  against  the  upper  deck.  So  acute  was  the  slope,  that 
nothing  but  the  interposition  of  the  table  joBvented  us  &om  feUing^ 
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headlong  down  the  incline.  In  the  light  of  the  lamp  we  stood  look- 
ing at  one  another,  all  in  dlence,  save  but  for  the  occasional  screams 
or  moans  of  alarm  which  broke  from  Carej,  and  once  or  twice  from 
Miss  Take,  though  never  from  Lady  Brookes,  when  a  wave  beat  upon 
the  deck,  and  ran  snarling  and  hissing  away,  like  a  score  of  disap- 
pointed wild  beasts.  I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  of  anguish 
in  Sir  Mordaunt's  foce.  I  can  recall  no  hint  of  fear  in  it.  It  was 
bitter  grief  and  horror,  as  if  Ae  were  to  blame  for  the  frightful  peril 
that  with  amazing  Hwiftness  had  confronted  the  motionless,  staring 
woman  he  clut«hwl  to  bis  heart. 

As  for  A«r,  her  passivity  was  as  though  a  miracle  had  been 
wrought.  I  thanked  God  for  it,  for  I  know  how  the  agony  of  that 
time  would  have  been  heightened  by  her  screams  and  terror.  Yet 
it  was  wonderful  that  she,  whom  a  tiianderBtorm  had  driven  into 
hysterics,  and  who  had  fainted  over  the  nairative  of  a  disaster, 
should  be  standing  there  now  as  if  all  sensibility  bad  fallen  dead  in 
her.  Perhaps,  indeed,  this  may  have  been  the  case.  Heraspect  was 
one  of  petrifoction,  or,  it  might  be,  that  her  senses  were  paralysed  by 
the  fint  alarm,  and  were  unable  to  take  in  the  full  meaning  of  our 
sitnation.  She  often  turned  her  glittering  eyes  on  me,  and  stared  aa 
Hiongh  she  beheld  an  apparition.  It  was  a  positive  relief  to  see  ber 
toss  her  hands  when  the  water  above  boomed  thunderously.  Sud- 
denly Tripshore  made  a  movement. 

*  Where  are  you  going  ? '  I  asked  sharply. 

'  To  see  if  anything  can  be  done  for  our  lives,*  be  answered. 

*  Stay  where  you  are  1 '  I  cried.  *  If  you  show  your  head  above 
the  companion  you'll  be  washed  overboard ;  and  I  won't  have  the 
doors  opened.  When  the  dawn  comes  youll  see  it  on  that  skylight. 
What  con.  be  done  now,  man  ?  It's  pitch  dark  still.  Could  we  see 
to  launch  a  boat  ?  Would  those  bre^ng  seas  allow  ns  to  enter  a 
boat?  Stay  where  you  are,  I  say.  Here,  at  least,  we  have  a 
refuge.' 

'  Can  nothing  be  done  ? '  exclaimed  Miss  Tuke,  with  a  dreadful 
note  of  despair  in  her  voice. 

'  Yes,  yes,'  I  answered.  *  Everything  that  can  be  done  s^oU  be 
done.  But  it  will  be  madness  to  leave  this  cabin  until  the  dawn 
comes,  to  let  us  know  where  we  are  and  what  we  can  do.' 

'  Have  you  no  rockets  to  send  up  ? '  cried  Mrs.  Stretton. 

'  Theyll  be  drowned  by  this  time,  sir,'  said  Tripsbore,  addressing 
me.     *  They're  in  the  fore  peak.     There'U  be  no  getting  at  'era.' 

'  They  would  not  help  ns,'  I  said.  '  They  would  not  show  in  this 
mist ;  though  could  we  come  at  them  we  might  6re  them  through 
the  companion.' 

'  ni  try  and  get  'em,  If  you  like,'  said  I'ripsbore ;  '  but  unless 
y<m  bulkhead  can  be  broke  through,  I  shall  have  to  go  on  deck  to 
get  down  the  fore  batch.' 

*  No,  don't  risk  that,'  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaont.    *  The  dawn  will 
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be  here  soon.     Mr.  Walton  is  right;  we  can  do  nothing  in  this 
blackness.' 

If  othing ;  nor  did  I  regret  the  want  of  Uie  rocketa,  for  &om  the 
first  I  never  doubted  that  we  were  aground  upon  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  the  Bahama  shoala,  mileB  out  of  dght  of  inhabited  land,  and  tliat 
there  was  no  eye  but  Qod's  ia  mark  our  signal  of  dietreRs,  though  we 
should  make  a  blaze  as  big  as  a  burning  city. 

The  steady  posture  of  flie  yacht,  and  my  confidence  in  her  strength 
kept  my  heart  up ;  and  I  endeavoured  to  cheer  my  companions  by 
pointing  out  that  the  wind  might  drop  with  the  rising  sun,  and  that, 
though  we  had  lost  one  boa^  we  had  two  others  l^rge  enough  to 
contain  us  all.  Likewise,  that  we  need  not  doubt  of  being  able  to 
make  our  way  to  one  of  the  numerous  islands  which  lay  scattered 
broadcast  upon  these  seas,  where  we  should  get  the  relief  we  stood  in 
need  ol 

Sir  Mordaunt  asked  Tripshore  where  the  rest  of  the  crew  were.  ' 
The  man  answered  that  he  feared  some  of  them  were  drowned,  but  be 
coiild  not  say  for  certain  :  be  supposed  those  who  lived  were  shelter- 
ing themselves  in  the  forecastle. 

I  was  sorry  he  answered  the  question  in  that  way.  Hia  reply  was. 
a  dreadful  shook  to  the  women.  His  saying  that  he  feared  some  of 
the  men  were  drowned  gave  a  most  crushing  sense  of  realnese  to  oar 
awful  situation.  Miss  Tuke's  face  contracted  as  with  an  agonising 
spasm,  and  Mrs.  Stretton  cried  bitterly.  Lady  Brookes  said  some- 
ttiing  to  her  husband — I  did  not  catoh  the  words — and  he  laid  her 
bead  against  his  shoulder,  and  soothed  her  with  the  most  endearing 
gestures,  at  the  same  time  looking  at  me  with  a  most  heart-broken 
expression  in  his  eyes. 

In  this  manner  we  stood  waiting  to  see  the  dawn  brighten  upon 
the  skylight  windows,  listening  with  terror  to  the  weary  crashing  of 
the  seas,  feeling  with  unspe^able  dismay  the  dreadful  occasional 
quivering  of  the  hull ;  and  I  at  least  scarcely  daring  to  hope  that 
tiie  vessel  could  much  longer  withstand  the  cruel  hammering  of  those 
pounding  suites. 

(To  &e  eontiwued.') 
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II. 

rE  University  of  St.  Aadrews  at  6ret  existed  for  aboat  forty  years 
merely  aa  a  teaching  and  degree-grantiog  institute ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  confined  iteelf  to  giving  inBtmction,  and  attempted  nothing 
more.  In  a  ehort  time  three  colleges  were  fomided  within  the 
university,  and  these  colleges  aimed  at  Bomething  beyond  mere 
ioatruction  of  the  intellect — they  aimed  at  educating  the  vrhole  man, 
as  they  Uien  understood  that  proceaa — not  only  informing  his  under- 
standing, hut  ordering  his  life,  conduct,  and  manners,  and  providing 
for  religious  worship.  "So  doubt  the  conception  of  life  which  those 
Catholic  founders  held  was  a  cramped  and  confined  one ;  the  worship 
they  provided  may  have  been  formal  and  corrupt ;  the  means  they 
took  to  carry  oat  their  conception  may  have  been  poor  and  &ulty. 
But  the  root'conception  itself — that  of  moulding  not  the  intellect 
merely,  but  the  whole  man — was,  in  its  essence,  deep  and  true 
beyond  anything  we  in  these  modem  days  dream  of.  Even  after 
the  Beformation,  the  Reformers  still  preserved,  for  several  gene- 
rations, the  old  Catholic  idea  of  education,  aa  distinguished  from 
mere  instruction;  and  they  endeavoured,  with  their  new  lights,  to 
combine  the  intellectual,  the  moral,  and  the  spiritual  elements — for 
they  believed,  and  rightly,  that  thought,  life,  and  worship  should  go 
haod  in  hand,  and  that  they  cannot  be  severed  witbont  grievous  loss 
to  young  sonls.  But  gradually  the  severance  began,  and  in  the 
univerdties  of  Gtermany  and  of  Scotland  it  has  long  been  complete. 
St.  Andrews  was,  I  believe,  the  latest  of  our  universities  to  abandon 
the  old  idea  that  we  had  inherited  irom  Catholic  times.  England, 
too,  which  has  so  much  longer  walked  in  the  old  way,  and  has 
attempted,  by  the  college  system  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  educate 
the  whole  man,  has  for  the  last  twenty  years  been  busy  in  casting  off 
its  old  tradition.  Men  are  eager  for  it,  and  they  call  it  advance ; 
but  they  cannot  change  the  nature  of  things,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
deepest  laws  of  that  nature,  that  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual 
parts  of  man  are  inseparably  combined,  and  cannot  be  sundered  vriUi- 
out  injury  to  the  whole  man.  The  intellect  itself  is  impoverished  or 
dwarfed  when  cut  off  fi-om  the  spirit — the  fountain-Ught  of  aU  our 
seeing.  We  may  go  on  keeping  up  the  divorce,  and  no  doubt  will  do 
BO  ibr  a  long  time  to  come,  but  it  will  be  found  that  we  are  on  a  road 
which  leads  only  to  inanition.  Perhaps  in  some  far  future,  men  ouy 
rediscover  the  true  spiritual  centre,  and  after  long  wanderings  may 
retnm  to  make  their  thoughts,  their  lives,  and  their  whole  education 
revolve  round  it.  However  poor  and  inadequate  may  have  been  the 
my  in  whieb  tbey  carried  it  out,  the  Catholic  universities  were  right 
in  their  ground  conception — in  their  preference  for  education  over 
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mere  instruction,  and  in  their  endeavour  to  order  their  training 
according  to  this  conception.  We,  who  boast  of  oui  wider  views 
and  more  BcientiGc  notione,  have  abandoned  the  attempt  to  educate 
the  soul,  and  seek  onlj  to  instruct  tJie  understanding. 

When  the  storm  of  the  Reformation  which  had  been  so 
long  impending  at  length  burst,  no  place  in  Scotland  felt  the 
violence  of  the  shock  more  seneibljr  than  St.  Andrews.  There 
were  concentrated  all  the  elements  that  could  give  fullest  frace  to 
the  collision.  On  the  one  hand,  the  numerous  crowd  of  priests, 
monks,  or  canons,  proud  of  their  cathedral,  and  resolute  to  defend 
the  ancient  system,  however  corrupt,  and  these  led  by  a  prelate,  John 
Hamilton,  who,  if  leas  able,  was  not  less  uuBcrupulous  and  cruel  than 
David  Beaton.  On  the  other  hand,  the  young  regents  and  teachers 
and  students  of  St.  Leonard's,  still  zealous  for  the  new  learning  and 
the  new  faith,  with  their  ardoiu  not  daunted  but  rather  inflamed  by 
the  thought  of  their  fellows  who  had  suffered  in  the  cause.  And 
then,  to  stir  the  hostile  elements  and  drive  them  to  collision,  John 
Knox,  who  for  nearly  forty  years  kept  ever  and  anon  appearing  in 
St.  Andrews  as  the  cloud-compeller  of  the  storm. 

Knox  was  not  s  student  at  St.  Andrews,  as  once  some  believed, 
but  at  Glasgow  University.  Wherever  be  graduated,  he  is  found  in 
St.  Andrews  as  early  as  1528  or  1529,  teaching  the  scholastic  philo- 
sophy with  an  ability  which  almost  surpassed  that  of  his  teacher, 
Mair  or  Maj(».  But  he  was  not  long  held  by  these  tnunmels. 
Gradually,  by  the  study  of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine,  he  un- 
learned tJte  Popish  theology  and  opened  his  mind  to  the  new  faith. 
If  Knox  was  not  in  St.  Andrews  when  Patrick  Hamilton  was  burnt, 
he  muRt  have  been  there  very  soon  after,  and  must  have  received  the 
full  force  of  the  thrill  wbicli  that  heroic  death  sent  throughout 
Scotland.  The  years  of  Knox's  sojourn  in  St.  Andrews — from  1530 
till  1542 — were  those  of  Beaton's  most  violent  persecutions,  llie 
names  of  at  least  ten  confeseors  are  preserved  who  suflfered  for  their 
faith  either  at  St.  Andrews  or  elsewhere.  Numbers  more  had  to  fly 
to  the  Continent  to  escape  the  fiiry  of  the  caidinal.  Knoz  the  while, 
thrilled  by  these  examples,  and  stimulated  \sj  converse  with  the 
society  of  St.  Leonard's  College,  was  pursuing  his  own  thoughts,  and 
by  1542  he  had  so  fully  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  that  hia 
views  reached  Beaton's  ears,  so  that  he  had  to  fly  from  St.  Andrews. 
Wherever  his  first  university  may  have  been,  St.  Andrews  was  to  him 
the  birthplace  of  his  new  futh.  His  second  coming  thither,  was  at 
Easter  1547,  just  after  the  murder  of  Beaton,  when  Knox  became 
chaplain  to  the  garrison  of  the  castle,  preached  his  first  Protestant 
sermon  from  the  pulpit  of  the  parish  church,  and  confronted,  at  a 
convention  held  in  St.  Leonard's  yards,  the  learned  men  of  the  Abbey 
and  the  University,  and  confounded  their  ablest  disputanta  by  the 
power  of  his  arguments  in  &vour  of  the  new  doctrines.  He  was  then 
taken  prisoner,  along  with  the  garrison  of  the  castle,  on  the  last  day 
of  July,  and  carried  off  to  sen-e  in  the  French  galleys. 
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Enox'B  third  coming  to  St.  Andrews  is  that  funouB  one  which  all 
men  know.  Archbishop  Hamilton,  hearing  that  he  meant  to  preach 
in  the  cathedral  church,  sent  him  word  that  if  he  dared  to  enter  that 
pulpit  the  soldiers  would  have  orders  to  fire  npon  him.  In  the  face 
of  that  threat  Knox  ascended  the  pulpit,  and,  for  four  successive  days, 
discoursed  on  Christ's  purifying  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  sequel 
need  hardly  be  told.  The  purifying  of  the  cathedral  was  entrusted 
to  the  hands  of '  the  rascal  multitude,'  and  we  know  how  they  purified 
it.  After  desecrating  the  cathedral,  and  wrecking  it  of  it^  ornaments, 
they  fell  with  still  wilder  fury  on  the  priory,  the  monasteries  of  the 
Black  Friars  and  the  Grey,  the  provostry  of  Kirkheugh,  and  the 
ancient  church  of  St.  R^ulus,  and  overthrew  them  either  with  partial 
or  total  destruction. 

Once  again — the  fourth  time  and  the  last — he  came,  in  May  1 5  7 1 . 
Worn  out  with  age  and  infirmity,  and  with  harassment  in  Edin- 
burgh, he  sought  repose  in  St.  Andrews.  That  repose  he  did  not 
find.  The  Hamiltons  and  other  factions  still  harassed  him.  Some 
members  of  the  University  showed  their  hostility  to  him,  especially 
Professor  Archibald  Hamilton ;  St.  Salvator's  and  St.  Mary's  Colleges 
were  disaSected  towards  him.  Some  of  the  professors  were  even  sus- 
pected of  Popery.     But  St.  Leonard's  was  with  him. 

James  Melville,  in  his  famous  *  Diaiy,'  says : — 

Oar  baHl  Collage,  maisters  and  schollars,  was  sound  and  zealous  in  the 
gnid  canoe  ;  the  other  twa  Collages  Docht  sa ;  for  in  the  new  Colla|;e,  how- 
beit  Mr.  John  Douglass,  their  Sector,  was  guid  aneach,  the  thne  uther 
maisteTs  and  sum  i^  the  R^entee  war  euill-myndit,  viz.,  Messrs.  Bobert, 
Archbald  and  Jhone  Hamiltons  (wharof  the  last  twa  becam  apostates), 
hated  Mr.  Enox  and  the  goid  cause ;  and  the  Commissar,  Mr.  Wilyeam 
Skain  ooold  nocht  lyk  weill  of  his  doctrine.  The  auld  Collage  was  reuUt 
be  Mr.  Jhon  Ratherford,  a  man  lemit  in  philost^thie,  but  iuvyus  corrupt. 

James  Melville,  who  was  a  fir8t>-year  student  at  St.  Leonard's 
when  Knuz  came,  further  says : — 

Of  all  the  benefits  that  I  had  that  year  (1571)  was  the  coming  of  that 
maist  notable  profet  and  apostle  of  our  nation,  Mr.  Johne  Enox.  I  heard 
him  teach  there  the  praphecies  of  Daniel,  that  simmer  and  the  wintar  fol- 
lowing. I  had  my  pen  and  my  little  buike,  and  tuke  any  tdc  things  as  I  could 
oomprdiend.  In  the  opemng  up  of  his  text,  he  was  moderate  the  space  cX. 
half-«n-hour ;  bnt  when  he  entowd  to  application  he  made  me  so  to  grew 
and  tremble  that  I  could  not  hald  a  pen  to  wryt.  He  was  very  weik.  I 
saw  him,  every  day  of  his  doctrine,  go  hulie  and  fear  (slowly  and  warilyj, 
witlt  a  furring  of  marticks  about  his  neck,  a  stafTe  in  the  ane  hand,  Eind  his 
MTvaad  h&lden  up  the  uther  oxter,  from  the  Abbey  to  the  pariah  kirk,  and 
by  two  men  lifted  np  to  the  pulpit,  whar  he  behovit  to  lean  at  his  first 
entrie,  hot,  ere  he  haid  done  with  his  sermone,  he  was  sa  active  and  vigorous 
that  he  was  lyk  to  ding  the  pulpit  to  blads,  and  flie  out  of  it. 

Melville  tella  that  during  this,  Knox's  last  sojourn  in  St.  Andrews, 

He  ludgit  down  in  the  Abbey  [bo  that  parts  of  the  Abbey  must  stall  have 

heen  halntaUe]  beside  our  College,  and  oar  Primarins,  Mr.  James  Wilkie, 
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OUT  Ii«gentB,  Mr.  Nicol  Dalgleise,  Mr.  Wilyeame  Colace,  and  Mr,  John  David- 
son weat  in  ordinarilie  to  his  grace  efter  deimer  and  supper.  .  ,  .  Mr.  Knox 
wald  sum  tyme  com.  in,  aod  repose  him  in  our  Collage  yeard,  and  call  ns 
sdioUars  unto  him,  and  bless  us,  and  exhort  us  to  knaw  Qod  and  his  wa,rk 
in  our  conntrey,  and  staod  be  tiie  guid  cause,  to  use  our  tyme  veill,  and 
lern  the  guid  instructiones  and  follow  the  guid  example  of  our  Maisters. 

Soon  after  this,  in  August,  1572,  Knox  left  St.  Andrews  and  returned 
to  Edinburgh  to  die,  desiring,  in  bis  own  words,  that '  I  may  end  my 
battel ;  for,  as  the  worlde  is  wearie  of  me,  so  am  I  of  it.' 

Such  personal  iuoidents  as  these,  interesting  in  themselves,  are 
almost  the  only  things  we  know  about  the  University.  In  156O1 
the  year  when  the  reformed  religion  was  set  up  in  Scotland,  every- 
thing in  the  colleges  of  St.  Andrews  connected  with  the  Roman  &itji 
and  worship  were  swept  away  ;  and  how  violent  must  have  been  the 
shock  we  can  imagine,  when  we  remember  how  entirely  ecclesiastical 
these  foundations  were,  and  how  ingrained  into  them  were  all  the 
usages  of  the  ancient  faith. 

Two  years  before  the  Beformation  very  few  students  entered  the 
University, '  owing  to  the  tumulta  about  religion,'  says  the  Matri- 
culation Book ;  and  in  the  next  year,  owing  to  the  universal  upturning 
of  all  things,  the  gmduation  ceremonies  had  to  be  suspended.  When 
the  Beformation  was  actually  established,  the  greater  number  of  the 
regents  joined  the  winniug  side,  and  became  Protestants.  Several  of 
the  St,  Salvator  men,  however,  refused  to  swim  with  the  stream,  and 
among  them  William  Cranston,  the  Principal  of  the  college.  He  and 
some  others  preferred  to  demit  their  offices  rather  than  relinquish  the 
ancient  &ith.  But,  besides  sweeping  the  colleges  clean  of  everything 
connected  with  the  Soman  faith  and  worship,  the  Reformers  were 
minded  to  make  other  changes  in  the  University,  which,  however, 
they  were  prevented  from  then  carrying  out,  as  their  hands  were  full 
of  other  and  more  necessary  work.  When  Cranston  demitted  his 
office  as  Principal  of  St.  Salvator's,  he  was  succeeded  by  John 
Butherford.  He  was  a  scholar,  and  wrote  Latin  in  the  improved 
style,  acquired  by  study  of  the  classics.  He  was  still  more  a  philo- 
sopher, and  published  a  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Reasoning,  which, 
though  strictly  Aristotelian  in  ite  principles,  is  said  to  have  *  marked 
a  stage  in  the  progress  of  philosophy  in  Scotland,  and  to  have  been 
an  imquestionable  benefit  to  the  University  and  the  nation.'  At  the 
Beformation  John  Douglas  was  the  head  of  St.  Mary's,  and  John 
Duncanson  the  head  of  St.  Leonard's.  These  both  conformed  to  the 
new  r^vms,  and  Douglas  afterwards  became  Tulchan  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews. 

It  was  twenty  years  before  any  effectual  commission  took  the 
University  in  hand,  and  till  then,  and  even  after  it,  the  mode  of 
teaching  and  the  academical  exercises  in  philosophy  and  arts  remained 
much  the  same  as  they  had  been  in  Mair's  time,  before  liie  Befor- 
mation. 

But  if  the  Parliament  and  General  Assembly  could  not  find  time 
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to  reoi^anise  the  UiUTersities,  the;  or  tbeii  leaders  took  care  that 
the  ablest  men  of  the  time  wete  placed  in  the  most  prominent 
academio  posts.  Two  such — the  men  next  to  Knox  in  power  of 
intellect  and  strength  of  will — filled  the  piincipalships  of  two  of  the 
collies :  the  one  a  contemporary  and  fellow- worker  with  Knox ;  the 
other  his  successor,  and  the  completer  of  his  work.  The  first  of 
these,  Oeorge  Buchanan,  was  probably  the  greatest  scholar  whom 
Scotland  ever  produced.  After  having  studied  in  St.  Andrews,  under 
Mair ;  then  having  passed  to  the  Coatiaeut,  where  he  was  knocked 
firom  pillar  to  post,  as  a  poor,  almost  mendicant  scholar ;  then, 
after  having  narrowly  escaped  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition, — he 
returned  to  Scotland,  and  received,  in  1564,  from  Queen  Mary  Stuart, 
his  first  piece  of  preferment,  a  portion  of  the  forfeited  revenue  of  the 
Abbey  of  CrossragueL  About  this  time  he  became  Queen  Mary's 
tutor,  and  read  Livy  with  her — it  is  said  in  that  house  in  South 
Street  (Domus  sumptuosa)  which  still  bears  her  name.  By  Mary's 
treacherous  half-brother,  Begent  Murray,  Buchanan  was  appointed, 
in  1566,  to  the  principalship  of  St.  Leonard's,  which  he  held  till 
1570.  While  he  was  still  Principal  of  St  Leonard's,  in  1568,  he 
went  with  the  B^ent  to  England,  ae  one  of  the  accusers  of  hie  Queen 
and  former  pupil,  and  used  his  scholarship  to  compose  a  Latin 
'Detection'  of  her  actions,  which  he  laid  before  her  judges  at 
Weetminster,  and  circulated  industriously  in  the  English  Court. 
Wlioever  else  might  accuse  Mary,  was  it  not  the  depth  of  baseness 
in  Buchanan  to  do  so  P  Add  to  this,  that  if,  as  is  now  by  many 
believed,  the  casket  letters  were  forgeries,  then  Buchanan  must  have 
been  guilty  of  even  a  deeper  baseness  than  that  of  ingratitude. 
Appointed  afterwards  to  be  one  of  the  young  king's  preceptors,  he 
showed  to  James  the  same  harsh  spirit  he  had  ^own  towards  his 
mother.  Traditions  are  still  rife  among  the  Scottish  peasantry  how  he 
buffeted  his  royal  pupil ;  and,  as  Mr.  Hill  Burton  observes, '  the  zeal 
with  which  these  traditions  luive  been  preserved,  and  the  zest  wilh 
which  they  are  still  tdd  by  the  people,  show  how  much  fellow-feeling 
they  have  for  this  humbly  bom  and  bitter  republican.'  Once  it  is 
told  that,  when  Buchanan  had  been  inflicting  '  dorsal  discipline '  on 
the  yonng  prince,  the  Countess  of  JVIar,  hearing  the  cries,  entered  and 
a^ed  him  how  he  dared  to  lift  his  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed. 
The  grim  reply  of  the  sour,  coarse  stoic  was  such  as  may  be  imc^pned, 
but  cannot  be  here  repeated.  In  after  years  James  used  to  say  of 
some  high  official  that  he  ever  '  trembled  at  his  approach,  it  minded 
him  so  of  bis  old  pedag(^e.'  No  wonder  that,  when  Buchanan  tried 
to  impress  the  young  king  with  his  views  as  to  the  duty  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarch,  it  only  drove  James  to  the  opposite  extreme,  so 
that  in  after  years  he  loathed  the  very  thought  of  Buchanan,  and 
warned  his  son  Charles  against  his  books  and  opinions  as  against 
poison. 

Buchanan  held  the  principalship  of  St.  Leonard's  for  only  four 
years  (1566-1570).     The  only  official  duty  imposed  on  him  was  to 
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read  occasioiial  Lectures  on  Dirinity.  But  hia  great  power  as  a 
scholar — the  best  Latinist  of  his  time,  unrivalled  b;  aoy  Scotanan 
siuce — must,  one  would  tMnk,  hare  done  something  to  promote 
BcholaTBhip  in  St.  Andrews.  But  the  academic  dois^r  was  &t  too 
narrow  a  sphere  for  a  spirit  busy  and  turbulent  as  his.  Where  the 
fray  was  thickeet,  Utither  bis  nature  carried  bim,  and  from  the  time 
he  left  St.  Andrews  till  his  death  he  was  immersed  in  tJie  stormy 
politics  of  tbe  time.  Once  again  he  intromitted  with  bis  University, 
when,  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  of  1579,  which  firom  him  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  George  Buchanan's  Commission,  he  came  to 
reform  the  University.  There  had  been  various  attempts  made- 
before  this  with  the  same  view. 

The  First  Book  of  Discipline  contained  a  scheme  for  remodelling 
the  other  universities  a?  well  as  St.  Andrews.  A  GommiBeloD  for 
the  reform  of  abuses  in  St.  Andrews  followed  in  1563,  but  it  came 
to  nothing.  The  Commission  of  1 579  went  to  work  more  enei^ti- 
o&lly.  It  found  that  all  the  colleges  '  disagreed  in  many  things  from 
the  true  religion,  and  were  &r  from  that  perfection  of  learning 
which  this  learned  age  craves,'  and  they  agreed  on  a  new  form  of 
instruction  to  be  observed  in  the  University.  The  Report  containing 
thiB  improved  plan  is  written  in  the  Scottish  dialect  and  is  still  pre- 
served. It  was  ratified  by  Parliament.  Some  credit  Buchanan  with 
being  the  author  of  this  Report,  but  McBie  believes  that  Melville 
had  tbe  chief  hand  in  it.  The  main  practical  result  was  that  St. 
Mary's  College  was  set  apart  for  the  study  of  theology  and  the  lan- 
guages connected  with  the  books  of  Scriptmre,  and  Melville  was 
appointed  Principal  of  St.  Maiys  to  carry  out  his  own  scheme.  The 
two  other  colleges  had  new  and  improved  courses  of  study  laid  down 
for  them,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  study  of  some  parts  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy  were  enjoined  as  acounteractive  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 
hitherto  exclusively  taught.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have 
followed  into  detail  the  improved  course  of  instruction,  had  it  ever  been 
carried  out.  But  so  iar  was  this  frtnn  being  the  case,  that  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century  down  to  the  great  Boyal  visita- 
tion of  1718-19,  commission  followed  oommission,  each  new  comnus- 
sion  complaining  that  abuses  still  continnnd,  and  that  the  enactments  of 
the  last  bad  failed  to  be  carried  out.  Each  new  change  in  the  eccle- 
siastical regime  of  Scotland  was  followed  by  a  commission  charged  to 
see  that  the  teaching  and  disdpline  of  the  University  were  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  dominant  Church  system.  When  we  remem- 
ber how  rapidly  these  followed  each  other — that  Knox's  system  of 
Superintendents  lasted  from  1 560  till  1 572 ;  that  this  was  succeeded 
by  Tulchan  Bishops  till  1590;  that  from  1590  till  1610  Melville's 
stem  form  of  Presbytery  reigned ;  from  1610  till  1638  the  Episco- 
pate, of  which  Archbishop  Spottiswoode  was  the  chief  ornament ; 
that  from  1638  till  1660  Covenanting  Presbytery  held  its  tyranny: 
then,  from  1660  till  1690  the  return  of  tiie  Stnarts  and  Episcopacy 
again ;  lastly,  frx>m  1 690  onward,  the  Moderate  or  non-Covenanting 
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Preabytery ; — when  we  keep  steadily  in  view  these  rapid  cfaangee  id 
the  ecolesiastioal  firmament,  and  remember  that  the  Universities 
were  as  sensitive  to  these  changes  as  our  bodies  are  to  the  weather ; 
that  they  were  then  the  creatures  of  the  Church,  whatever  form  it 
might  ta^e, — the  wonder  is,  not  that  they  made  no  steady  progreoj, 
bat  that  they  were  able  to  survive  snch  frequent  and  violent  vicissi- 
tudes. In  this  century  and  a  half  of  turbulence  and  disorder,  when 
Superintendency,  Tulchan  Biahops,  Melville  Presbytery,  Spottiswoode 
Episcopacy,  the  Covenant-restored  Episcopacy,  and  Moderate  or  □on- 
Covenanting  Presbytery,  were  jostling  each  other ;  when  the  whole- 
kingdom  was  full  of  quarrelling,  fighting,  plotting,  convulsionit, 
reactions,  and  counter  revolutions, — the  calm  pursuit  of  knowledge 
was  impossible.  The  strifes  that  raged  wiUiout  intruded  within  the- 
walls  of  the  collies,  and  made  the  teachers  either  strive  with  each 
other,  or  live  and  teach  as  they  listed,  heedless  of  the  commissioners 
and  all  their  enactments.  St.  Salvator  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
obstinately  recalcitrant.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  charges  ui^^  against 
it  by  the  Visitation  of  1588 :  That  all  the  masters  or  regents  had 
disregarded  the  enactments  of  1579,  and  that  each  regent  continued 
to  teach  tbe  class  with  wliich  he  began,  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  philosophy.  This  custom,  though  forbidden,  was  continued  down 
till  the  eight^nth  century.  Altercations,  too,  seem  to  have  been  rife. 
The  provost  asserts  that  he  teaches  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  once 
a  week.  The  masters  say  that  he  never  teaches,  or  scantily  once  a 
month.  Mr.  Welwood  says  that  he  teaches  the  Institutions  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday.  The  provost  says  that  he  '  neglectis  oft.' 
Hr.  Cranston  has  no  class  by  reason  of  the  pest,  and  therefore  t^^ches 
tile  grammar  to  the  £arl  of  Cassilis  and  others  privately.  A  memo- 
rial of  the  Visitation  of  1588  opens' thus : — 

It  is  maist  difficdl  in  this  oonfosed  tyme  (when  all  folks  are  looking  for  the 
weltering  of  the  warld)  to  edfectoat  any  gude  commoun  werk,  although  men 
were  never  so  weUl  wiUit ;  and  specially  where  ye  ar  not  cert^nlj  inatructit, 
and  bee  na  grrat  hope  of  thaukes  for  yonr  trai4U. 

The  memorial  concludes  with  this  advice  to  the  Regents : — 

ForUd  thair  quaielling,  .  .  .  albeit  it  be  not  altogether  prohibit  that 
they  may  fiyU  (i.e.  scold),  yet  fcobid  fecbting  or  bearing  of  daggis  (pistols) 
or  Bwerdis.  .  .  . 

Amid  such  a  state  of  things  it  took  a  strong  man  to  hold  his  own, 
and  to  effect  any  useful  work.  SuchastroDgmantheUniversityhad  at 
the  very  time  of  the  above  memorial,  in  Andrew  Melville,  who  was 
Prinoi|«l  of  St.  Mary's  from  1580  till  1607. 

Melville  had  been  originally  educated  at  St.  Andrews.  He  en- 
tered St.  Mary's  College  in  1559,  when  he  was  only  fourteen.  At 
that  time  all  tiie  sciences  taught  in  the  University  were  from  Latin 
translations  or  acholagtic  commentaries  on  Aristotle.  Melville  had 
leomed  Greek  from  a  &moaB  scboolmaBter  in  Montrose,  the  first  who 
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«ver  taught  that  language  in  Scotland.  His  nephew,  in  hie  '  Diary,' 
aaya  that  throughout  his  course  Andrew  '  used  the  Greek  Logioke  of 
Aristotle,  whilk  wae  a  woundei  to  them  {his  teachers)  that  he  was  aa 
fyne  a  schollar,  and  of  sic  ezpectation.'  Again,  he  says, '  All  that  was 
taught  of  Aristotle  he  learned  and  studyed  it  out  of  the  Greek  t«xt, 
which  his  masters  understood  not.'  When  he  had  got  all  the  learning 
that  St.  Andrews  could  give  him,  he  passed  to  the  Continent,  studied 
in  the  University  of  Paris,  at  Poictiers,  and  finally  at  Geneva.  In 
these  places  he  perfected  Ms  knowledge  of  Greek  and  acquired  many 
other  things  besides.  At  Paris  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Peter 
Ramus,  the  famed  logician,  and  of  Joeeph  Scaliger,  the  first  acboliu:  of 
the  age ;  and  at  Geneva  became  the  friend  of  the  reformer  Beza,  who 
bad  before  been  the  friend  of  Knox  and  Buchanan.  During  all  Mel- 
ville's foreign  sojourn  France  was  disturbed  by  the  wars  between 
Catholics  and  Huguenots,  which  culminated  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
day  in  1572.  The  French  refiigeee,  who  after  that  dreadful  event 
■crowded  to  Geneva,  became  Melville's  friends.  At  Geneva,  which 
•was  then  the  hotbed  of  democracy  and  of  Presbyterianism,  Mel- 
ville greedily  imbibed  both,  and  became  fitted  to  carry  on  the  work 
which  Enox  and  Buchanan  had  begun.  In  1574  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  was  appointed  Principal  of  Glasgow  University,  which 
he  found  in  a  decayed  condition,  but  did  not  long  suSer  to  re- 
main so.  His  nephew  says,  Mr.  Andro  entering  as  principal  master, 
all  was  committed  and  submitted  to  him.  To  another  he  left,  the 
care  of  the  college,  and  threw  himself  wholly  into  teaching.  The 
account  of  the  labour  he  underwent  in  teaching  is  all  but  incredible. 
He  himself  took  the  ablest  youths,  who  had  been  grounded  in  Latin, 
read  with  them  Virgil  and  Horace  and  other  Latin  authors,  taught 
them  Greek  (which  till  then  was  little  studied),  and  read  with  his 
pupils  Homer,  Hesiod,  Theocritus,  Pindar,  and  Isocrates ;  taught 
them  Logic,  in  which  he  indoctrinated  them  in  the  new  doctrines  of  his 
teacher,  Peter  Bamus ;  taught  them  Moral  Philosophy  from  Cicero's 
works,  Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Politics,  and  Plato's  Dialc^^ues ;  in- 
structed them  in  Natural  Philosophy  from  the  best  extant  sources, 
besides  Plato  and  Aristotle,  adding  moreover  a  view  of  Universal  His- 
tory and  of  Chronology ;  introduced  them  to  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and 
Syriac  languages,  lecturing  himself  on  tJie  different  Books  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  finally  introduced  them  to  the  Theology  of  Calvin's  Instil 
tut«s.  He  was  in  fact  in  himself  an  embodied  and  living  university. 
We  might  fail  to  credit  it,  were  not  all  I  have  stated,  and  more,  set 
down  in  the  '  Diary '  of  his  nephew,  James  Melville,  who,  though  a 
partial,  is  generally  considered  a  faithful  witness.  For  six  years  he 
continued  thus  to  teach  twice  every  day  of  the  week,  Sab^th  not 
excepted.  Well  may  his  nephew,  'I  dar  say  ther  was  na  place  in 
Europe  comparable  to  Glasgow  for  guid  letters  during  these  yeirs,  for 
a  plentifull  and  guid  chepe  mercat  of  all  kynd  of  langages,  artes, 
and  sci^iees.' 

When  Mr.  Andro  passed  to  St.  Mary's  Coll^  in  this  University, 
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he  continued  with  the  same  energy,  only  confined  within  najTOwer 
limitA  by  his  special  duties  as  a  teacher  in  theology,  or  by  the  ui^fent 
-calls  which  he  thought  Church  and  State  made  upon  his  services. 
HJH  nephew  informs  us  that  a  great  contradiction  brake  out  against 
him  in  the  University.  '  When  the  regents  of  philosophy  in  SL  Leo- 
nard's heard  that  Andro  mightily  confuted  .AJistotle,  they  maid  a 
«trange  steir,  and  cryed,  great  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  thair  bread 
winner,  their  houourj  their  estimation,  all  were  gan,  giff  Aristotle 
sould  be  sa  owirharled  in  the  heiring  of  thair  schollars.  But  Mr, 
Andro,  nothing  daunted,  plied  them  still  more  vehemently,  so  that  he 
dashit  them,  and  in  end  sa  convicted  them  in  conscience,'  that  he 
won  over  his  chief  gainsayers.  He  stirred  up  the  theologians  &om 
*  the  coldness  and  ignorance  and  negligence '  into  which,  according 
<o  James  Melville,  they  had  fallen  since  Knox's  day. 

As  for  langiugBs,  arts,  and  pbiloeophie  (he  continues),  they  did  na  thing 
for  all,  bat  a  few  books  of  Aristotle,  which  they  leamt  pertinatiiialie  to 
t»U]le  and  flyte  upon.  .  .  .  Bat  withia  a  year  Mr.  Andro,  be  his  delling  in 
pnblict  and  privat  with  every  one  of  them,  prevalit  aa,  that  th^  fell  to  the 
Luigages,  studied  Uiair  arte  for  the  right  use,  and  penudt  Aristotle  in  his 
awin  langage,  aa  that  they  became  bathe  philosophers  and  theolcf^  and 
acknawla^t  a  wounderfuU  trausformation  out  of  darkness  into  light.  Bot, 
inddd,  tluB  was  aocht  done  without  mikle  feghting  and  faaheiie. 

We  can  well  believe  it. 

The  above  account  is  that  of  his  nephew,  naturally  partial  to  his 
great  uncle.  But  it  would  seem  that  in  his  engrossment  wit^  the 
afiairs  of  Church  and  Stat«,  Melville  had  in  some  measure  neglected 
his  academic  duties.  In  the  Visitation  of  1 597  we  find  these  charges 
against  him:  that  he  had  n^lected  his  duties  as  rector  for  the 
ruling  and  ordering  of  the  University ;  and  that  neither  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  oollege,  nor  in  teaching,  nor  in  the  administration  of 
their  rents,  had  he  conformed  to  the  reformed  foundation  and  Act  of 
Parliament.  And  Spottiswoode  further  accuses  him  of  teaching,  instead 
of  divinity,  the  princi^des  of  republicanism ;  discussing  before  his 
students  whether  the  election  or  succession  of  kings  was  best,  how  &r 
the  royal  power  extended,  and  if  kings  might  be  censured  for  abusing 
the  same,  and  deposed  by  the  estates  of  the  kingdom. 

But  Melville's  'feghtiog  and  faeherie'  were  not  confined  to  the 
University.  Outside  and  beyond  it,  he  had  still  more  trouble  to  re- 
establish and  systematise  a  thoroughgoing  Presbyterian  system  on 
the  ruins  of  Tulchan  Episcopacy,  which,  always  infirm,  was  by  the 
time  of  Melville's  return  to  St.  Andrew's  falling  to  pieces.  To  touch 
on  this  is  beside  our  purpose.  His  public  exertions  for  his  Church 
must  have  filled  his  mind  more  than  his  academic  labours.  In  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  politics  alike,  Melville  was,  as  Mr.  Hill  Burton 
says,  more  of  a  leveller  than  Knox.  There  was  in  him  the  '  fiery 
fanaticism  of  the  French  Huguenots,  and  the  stem  classical  repul>- 
licanism  of  Buchanan,  with  a  dash  of  tbe  Puritanism  then  rising  in 
Eogland.'    When  King  James  was  trying  to  infiise  into  the  stem 
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FreBbyterianiBin  of  whicli  Melville  was  the  champion  a  little  beauty 
and  Catholic  obeervance,  more  than  once  the  King  and  the  Principat 
came  into  severe  collision.  On  these  occasions,  Melville  treated  the 
young  King  with  the  same  unceremonious  rudeness  which  Knox  had 
shown  towards  his  mother.  In  1 596,  when  the  King  attended  divine 
service  in  the  town  church  of  St.  Andrews,  the  preacher  expressed 
some  sentiments  of  which  the  King  disapproved.  He  interrupted  th& 
preacher  and  ordered  him  to  desist.  *  Indignant  at  this  interference, 
Melville  rose  and  sharply  rebuked  the  King  ; '  and  censured  the  com- 
misaionere  of  the  church  for  sitting  by  in  silence. 

Again,  there  is  the  famous  scene  at  Falkland  Palace.  Thither,  in 
September  1590,  four  ministers  were  sent  by  the  General  Assembly's 
Commissioners  from  Cupar,  to  remonstrate  with  the  King  against 
the  return  of  the  Papist  lords,  and  other  changes  which  he  was 
favouring.  James  Melville,  who  was  one  of  the  four  deputies, 
narrates  the  story  in  his  own  quaint  way :  *  We  came  to  Falkland 
where  we  foimd  the  King  very  quiet.'  The  others  made  James 
their  spokesman,  alleging  that '  he  could  propose  the  matter  in  a  mild 
and  smooth  manner,  whilk  the  King  liked  best.  James  accordingly 
told  the  King  that '  to  watch  for  the  weal  of  the  kirk  in  sa  dangerous, 
a  time,  they  had  convened  at  Cupar,  At  the  whilk  words  the  King 
interrupts  me,  and  crabbedly  quarrels  our  meeting,  alleging  it  was 
without  warrant  and  seditious.  To  the  whilk  I  beginning  to  reply  in  my 
manner,  Mr.  Andro  doucht  nocbt  abyd  it ;  but  brak  off  upon  the  King  in 
80  zealous,  powerful,  and  unresistible  a  manner,  that,  howbeit  the  King 
used  his  authority  in  maist  crabbit  and  coleric  manner,  yet  Mr. 
Andro  bore  him  down  and  uttered  the  commission  as  irom  the  mighty 
Ood,  calhng  the  King,  Crod's  silly  vassal,  and,  taking  him  by  the 
sleeve,'  preached  him  such  a  sermon  as  perhaps  never  King  before  or 
since  heard  from  a  subject.  The  Stuarts  may  have  had  many  foults, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  one  of  them  that  they  did  not  greatly 
love  such  candid  counsellors  as  Knox,  Buchanan,  and  Andrew  Mel- 
ville. The  King  could  not  overpower  Melville  by  force,  but  when  he 
passed  to  the  English  throne,  he  circumvented  him  by  stratagem.  He 
summoned  Andrew  and  some  other  ministers  to  London,  as  it  were  on 
public  business.  When  Andrew  was  there  he  committed  himself  by 
writing  a  Latin  epigram  bitterly  satirising  one  of  the  Church  of 
England  services  which  he  had  witnessed.  For  this  he  was  thrown 
into  the  Tower,  and  od  being  released  he  was  sent  into  exile,  whence 
he  returned  no  more  to  St.  Mary's.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
Melville's  views,  ecclesiastical  or  political,  his  scholarship  and  vigour 
of  mind  are  undeniable.  He  gave  a  great  impetus  to  learning  and 
literature  not  only  in  St.  Andrews  University,  but  throughout  Scot- 
land— an  impetus  which  would  have  been  far  greater  had  not  the 
public  turmoils  of  the  succeeding  century  thwarted  it.  In  words 
that  have  been  applied  to  him,  Melville  was  'master  of  a  great  wit,  a 
wit  full  of  knots  and  clenches,  a  wit  sharp  and  satirical,  exceeded  by 
none  of  his  countrymen.'    But  his  mind  was  too  keen  and  caustic  to- 
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be  restricted  to  literature.  He  waa  bom  to  be  a  Btatesman  and  ruler 
of  men.  A  Scottish  University,  indeed  Scotland  itself,  was  too  small 
and  narrow  a  field  for  him.  Burton  truly  says  he  was  cast  in  the  same 
mould  as  Thomas  &  Becket,  or  Pope  Hildebrand ;  and  Europe,  not 
Scotland,  would  have  been  the  fitting  arena  for  his  marvellous  energy. 

It  would  occupy  not  one  paper,  but  a  dozen,  were  I  to  go  on  and 
describe  ths  other  great  men  who  in  the  seventeenth  century  fol- 
lowed Melville  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  Time  would  fail 
me  to  tell  of  Archbishop  Spottiswoode ;  of  Alexander  Henderson,  the 
hero  of  the  Covenant ;  of  Samuel  Butherford ;  of  '  My  Lord  Arch- 
bishop, His  Grace,  James  Sharp  ; '  each  of  whom  in  their  own  time 
aod  way  did  their  best  to  shape  the  University  to  their  peculiar 
Church  views  and  ends.  If  commissioos,  visitatioDB,  and  rules  strictly 
laid  down  could  have  made  the  University  prosper,  these  men  would 
have  done  it.  But  the  poUticat  turmoil  throughout  the  whole  seven- 
teenth century  made  all  efforts  of  this  kind  abortive.  As  one  example 
out  of  many,  take  this :  Barron,  the  principal  of  St.  Salvator'a,  and 
a  regent  named  Gleg,  had  approved  of  the  engagement  which 
would  have  confined  the  Covenant  to  Scotland,  and  did  not  wish  to 
force  it  upon  England.  For  this  they  both  were  tried  and  suspended 
from  their  offices  by  a  covenanting  commissiou  in  1649;  no  doubt 
with  Butherford's  approval,  if  it  was  not  at  his  instance. 

But  if  the  strife  of  tongues  and  the  clash  of  arms  that  sounded 
through  Scotland  in  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century  left  no 
room  for  deep  study  and  ripe  scholarship,  they  reared  in  St.  Andrews 
alone  a  race  of  valiant  heroes  and  scholars,  who  could  wield  the  sword 
and  the  pen  with  equal  ease. 

Before  the  Beformation  St.  Andrews  had  produced  the  poets 
Oawain  Douglas,  William  Dunbar,  and  Sir  David  Lindsay ;  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  the  Admirable  Criohton.  Early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  Jamee  Graham,  ]VI&rqnis  of  Montrose,  studied  at 
St.  Salvator's,  while  a  few  years  before,  his  rival  and  advemury 
Archibald  Campbell — known  as  Gillespie  Gmamach — the  Marquis  c^ 
Argyll,  had  been  a  student  in  St.  Leonard's,  When  these  two  had 
taken  their  sides  and  played  their  parts  in  their  country's  history, 
Argyll  caused  the  head  of  Montrose  to  be  fixed  on  the  'Tolbooth  of 
EdinbuTf^,  from  which  it  was  taken  down  only  to  be  replaced  by  his 
own.  Of  the  relics  still  preserved  in  St.  Salvator's  College  there  ia 
none,  not  even  excepting  Bishop  Kennedy's  mace,  on  which  one  looks 
with  so  much  pride  as  on  the  sUver  Archery  medal,  bearing  as  its  in- 
scription the  student  name,  James  Graham,  Earl  of  Montrose.  Over 
against  it  is  the  medal  of  his  rival,  then  Lord  Lome.  Other  names 
known  to  Scotdsb  history  are  among  those  medals — Boberiwn  of 
Stman,  the  Jacoldte  chief  and  poet,  who  while  still  a  student  was 
present  at  Killiecrankie ;  in  his  matore  manhood  fought  at  Sberiff- 
moir ;  and  in  his  extreme  age  met  Prince  Charles  Edvrard,  as  be 
oossed  Coiriearrick,  and  plight«d  to  him  his  fealty,  though  he  mold 
no  longer  march  with  him  to  battle.    There,  too,  is  the  name  of  that 
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Marquis  of  Tullibardane,  who  as  an  aged  exile  unfmled  the  Prince's 
Btaodard  when  the  clans  in  the  Forty-fire  mustered  at  Crienfinnan. 
Not  amon^  the  medals,  bnt  one  of  our  students  in  the  middle  of  the 
Berent«eath  century  was  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount 
Dundee.  What  thoughts  must  it  have  stirred  in  the  hearts  of  these 
young  cavaliers,  to  feel  themselves  students  in  the'  university  which 
sheltered  Bnchanan,  Melville,  and  Rutherford,  and  from  which  these 
men  had  taught  doctrines  that  led  to  regicide. 

That  University  must  have  been  full  of  life,  which  within  one  cen- 
tury could  show  on  one  side  such  men  as  Knox,  Buchanan,  Melville, 
Alexander  Henderson,  and  Rutherford ;  and  over  against  them  Spot- 
tiswoode,  Montrose,  Struan,  Claverhouse,  and  Tullibardane.  Nor 
must  we  forget  among  our  Htudents  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  the  more  peaceful  names,  Napier  of  Meichiston,  the  inventor 
of  logarithms,  and  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  lawyer  and  statesman, 
founder  of  the  Advocates  Lihrary. 

It  may  be  efisily  imagined  that  something  of  prestige  was  lost  by 
the  University  at  the  Reformation,  when  the  old  hierarchy  went  down, 
and  St.  Andrews  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  the  primacy.  This  was 
partially  restored  during  the  two  periods  of  Gpiecopacy,  when  the  city 
again  became  for  a  time  the  seat  of  a  milder  primacy,  and  the 
resident  archbishop  was  the  Chancellor  of  the  University.  With  the 
suppression  of  Episcopacy  and  the  Revolution  of  i68S,  St.  Andrewa 
and  its  university  lost  whatever  dignity  it  had  derived  &om  its 
connection  with  the  primacy.  The  Government  of  William  and 
Mary  appointed  in  1690,  a  commission  which  visited  St.  Andrews 
with  power  *  to  purge  outand  remove  all  principals,  professors,  regents, 
and  masters  who  would  not  take  the  oath  of  alliance,  and  submit 
to  the  new  Church  government.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  details  as 
to  how  many  of  the  St.  Andrews  teachers  were  then  removed,  bat  it  ia 
asserted  that  a  tolerably  clean  sweep  was  made  in  all  the  three  col- 
leges. It  is  recorded  that  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  the  head  of  the  com- 
mission, treated  with  great  rudeness  the  aged  head  of  St.  Leonard's, 
James  Wemyss,  who  was  forced  to  resign. 

In  1697  an  attempt  was  made  to  remove  the  University  to  Perth, 
and  several  of  the  professors — it  is  said  from  motives  of  self-interesfc 
^-were  urgent  for  tbe  removal,  but  the  attempt  came  to  nought. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  a  torpid  period  in  most  universities, 
not  in  Scotland  only,  but  in  England  also.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
continued  to  drag  on  a  drowsy  routine,  if  we  may  accept  as  true  the 
description  given  of  them  by  Wordsworth  and  Southey,  in  the  last 
decade  of  last  centuiy.  This  drowsiness  would  seem  to  have  been 
shared  to  the  fiill  by  St.  Andrews,  which  had  been  exhansted  by  a 
cmtury  and  a  half  of  discord  and  ever-recurring  revolutions.  Over 
all  Scotland  the  loss  of  her  Parliament  caused  a  deep  depression,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  very  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  national 
spirit  b^an  to  revive.  Perhaps  no  Scottish  city  snffered  more  from 
this  depression  than  St.  Andrews  did.     It  hod  suddenly  passed  frt>m 
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being  the  centre  of  all  the  atir  of  ecclesiastioal  life,  to  become  a 
remote  fishing  village,  relieved  onl;  by  a  few  niinB  and  an  ancient 
university.  Bat  political  zeal  was  not  extinct  among  the  students. 
Id  '  the  Fifteen,'  or  Mar's  Kebellion,  we  find  certain  students  of  St. 
Leonaid's  accused  of  forcing  the  keys  of  the  church  and  steeple  of 
Uieir  college  from  the  porter's  wife,  and  ringing  the  bells  on  the  day 
when  King  James  was  proclaimed.  The  next  commission,  whioh  sat 
in  1718,  inquired  into  this,  and  ordered  that  all  regents  or  students 
who  were  found  guilty  of  disaflFection  to  King  G-eorge  ehould  be 
dismissed  from  the  University. 

In  the  '  Forty-five,'  some  who  had  formerly  been  students  at  St. 
Andrews,  such  as  the  aged  Stman  and  Tullibsrdane,  were  active  on 
tbe  Prince's  side.  There  seems  to  have  been  at  first  no  stir  within 
the  University,  but  when  Cumberland  was  returning  home  from  the 
atrocities  of  Gulloden,  the  University,  I  blush  to  say,  sent  a  deputation 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  victory,  and  inviting  Mm  to  become  their 
Chancellcff.  This  he  did,  and  we  can  number  the  cruel  duke  among 
our  Chaocellors. 

In  the  year  that  followed  CuUoden  (1747)  a  grave  event  in  tbe 
history  of  the  University  took  place.  This  was  the  union,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  of  the  two  Colleges  of  St.  Salvator  and  St.  Leonard's. 
The  reason  for  this  is  said  to  have  been  that  the  revenue  of  the 
former  college  and  the  buildings  of  the  latter  had  become  dilapidated. 
By  this  union  the  one  got  better  incomes  for  the  professors,  the  other 
better  buildings  for  its  lecture-rooms  and  for  the  residence  of  the 
borsars.  It  may  have  been  necessary,  though  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  it  should  have  been  so.  But  it  was  not  necessary  th^  they 
should  have  merged  our  two  fine  old  mediroval  names  in  tbe  mean 
modem  appellation  of  the  United  College. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  paid  his  &mou8  visit  to  this  place  io  1773 
two  sights  filled  him  with  indignation  and  sorrow.  The  first  was  the 
ruins  of  the  Cathedral ;  the  second,  the  desolate  remains  of  St.  Leo~ 
nard's  College.  His  anathemas  on  the  '  rufBam  of  the  Reformation  *' 
all  will  remember.  Boswell  asked  where  John  Knox  waa  buried. 
Johnson  burst  out,  <  I  hope  in  the  highway.  I  have  been  looking  at 
Ilia  reformations,'     This  is  what  he  says  of  St.  Leonard's : — 

The  disBoIation  of  St.  Leonard's  waa  donbtlees  necessary  ;  but  of  thai 
neoenity  there  is  reason  to  complain.  It  is  surely  not  without  just  reproach 
tliat  a  oatioa  of  which  the  oommeove  is  hourly  extending,  and  the  wealth 
increasing,  denies  any  partidpation  of  its  prosperity  to  its  literary  sooietieB^ 
and  while  its  merchants  or  its  nobles  are  niiidiig  palaces,  sufiers  its  univeral- 
tiee  to  moulder  into  dost. 

It  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  these  words  were  written. 
Tbey  continue  as  true  now  as  then,  and  as  unheeded.  The  professors 
of  the  old  College  received  and  entertained  the  great  English  literary 
antocrat  respectfully  enough.  But  though  he  acknowledged  that  he 
was  entertained  *  with  all  the  elegance  of  lettered  hospitality,*  it 
could  not  relieve  the  load  of  bis  depression  at  tbe  sights  he  saw. 
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As  we  look  over  the  listfl  of  the  profeaaorB  during  the  latter  half 
of  last  ceutui;  and  the  b^mning  of  this,  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  same  family  names  BUggest^  that  nepotism  muBt  have  been  then 
dominant,  and  that  the  profeesors  had  learnt  the  example  of  their 
predecessors  the  old  Culdees,  who  bequeathed  to  bbeir  children  the 
church  revenues  they  tbemBelve^  held.  Yet  even  during  that  time 
neither  the  old  College  nor  St.  Mary's  were  unprolific  in  remarkable 
men.  Of  St,  Andrews  students,  laymen  who  were  educated  here 
during  last  century,  I  find  Robert  Ferguson,  the  Scottish  poet,  the 
predeceseor,  and  in  many  respects  the  model,  of  Bums,  whose  poems 
are  coloured  with  allusions  to  student  life  in  St.  Andrews ;  Dr.  Adam 
Ferguson,  author  of  the  '  History  of  the  Roman  Republic  ; '  David 
■Gr^ory,  Professor  of  Matbeoiatics ;  John  Playfeir,  Professor  of 
Physics  in  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  first  fetheis  of  geological 
science;  Henry  Erskine,  the  famous  wit,  the  ornament  of  the 
Scottish  Bar ;  and  his  brother,  the  Lord  ChaJiceUor  Krskine. 

It  continued  to  be  the  custom  fur  the  bursars  on  the  foundation 
to  live  witlun  the  walls  of  St.  Salvator's  down  till  1820.  The  change 
iB  said  to  have  been  made  because  the  old  rooms  for  bursars  had 
become  antiquated  and  ruinous.  Yet  Boswell  bad  remarked,  fifty 
years  before,  '  We  looked  at  St.  Salvator's ;  the  roonos  for  stud^tta 
seemed  very  conunodious.'  But  besides  the  few  who  were  on  tbe 
foundation  the  unendowed  students  who  formed  the  majority  had  for 
long  lived  where  they  chose.  It  was  customary  for  the  more  wealthy 
students  to  board  in  the  houses  of  the  professors.  Among  thoBe  who 
thus  boaided  were  many  sons  of  the  old  noble  families,  and  of  the 
landed  gentry,  who  continued  to  frequent  St.  Andrews  from  the 
earliest  ^me  dovm  till  about  the  year  1830,  when  the  fashion  of  send- 
ing the  young  Scottish  aristocracy  to  EngbBh  schools  and  universities 
set  in.  Before  that  change  this  University  contained  among  its 
students  representatives  of  every  social  grade,  &om  the  highest  to  the 
lowliest,  all  gathered  in  the  same  class-rooms,  and  taught  by  the  same 
professors.  You  have  only  to  look  over  tbe  silver  Archeiy  medals 
still  preserved,  and  to  note  the  names  of  the  winners,  in  order  to  see 
how  largely  the  old  historic  houses  were  represented.  This  continued 
to  be  the  case  till  the  end  of  the  third  de<»de  of  this  century.  That 
this  state  of  things  should  pass  away  we  may  r^ret  as  a  social  loss, 
but  our  regrets  cannot  stop  the  action  of  deeply  rooted  social  causes. 
The  change  did  not  come  from  any  deterioration  of  the  professorial 
staff.  Indeed,  this  oentuiy  saw  a  marked  improvement  in  this 
respect.  Not  to  mention  Professors  of  Divinity,  three  names  among 
the  Professors  of  Arta  stand  out  conspicuously.  These  are — first.  Dr. 
John  Hunter,  who  for  nxty  years  taught  from  the  Chair  of  Humanity. 
He  was  known  all  over  Scotland  for  the  aooumoy  and  width  of  his 
clasaioal  knowledge,  and  for  his  power  as  a  teacher.  By  his  inatinc- 
tire  linguistic  genius  be  anticipated  many  of  the  results  which 
fiomparative  philology  has  since  made  good.  There  was  Dr.  Thomas 
Chakoers,  for  some  time  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  tbe  United 
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College,  vho,  by  his  eloquence  lather  than  by  deep  philosophy,  by  the 
vidth  and  wannth  of  hig  haman  Bympathies  rather  than  by  Bubtlety 
or  learning,  did  so  much  to  qnicken  monl  and  spiritual  life  not  only 
in  this  University  but  throughout  Scotland.  His  successor,  next  but 
one  in  the  same  chair.  Professor  James  Ferrier,  if  he  had  not  tha 
moral  and  practical  force  of  Chalmers,  was  strong  where  Chalmers 
was  weak.  No  Scotchman  Ld  this  century  has  done  more  for  meta- 
physical  philosophy.  Bevolting  from  the  traditional  Scotch  Psycho- 
logy, he  grappled  with  questions  which  it  had  never  dreamt  of,  and 
set  the  idealistic  philosophy  on  a  line  along  which  it  still  is  tiavel- 
ling.  And  then  he  clothed  his  subtle  speculations  in  a  style  that,  for 
lucidity  and  incisiveneBs,  recalled  the  charm  of  David  Hume's.  Nor 
most  I  omit  to  mention  my  two  immediate  predecessors,  Sir  David 
Brewster  and  Priocipal  James  Forbes,  each,  in  his  own  distinct  line, 
a  pioneer  and  a  leader  ia  the  advance  of  scientific  research.  I  confine 
myself  to  the  work  of  professors  who  have  passed  from  «!»■  Of  the 
work  done  by  some  still  living,  though  of  that  a  good  account  conld 
be  given,  this  is  not  the  time  to  speak. 

Of  former  students  of  St.  Andrews  who,  in  public  life,  were  emi- 
nent during  the  middle  of  this  century,  I  can  myself  remember  three 
notable  men,  all  living  at  the  same  time — Dr.  Chalmers,  then  leader 
of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Scotland ;  Duncan  Maoneil,  Lord  Colon- 
say,  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  of  Scotland ;  John 
Campbell,  Lord  Stratheden,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  These 
three  old  St.  Andrews  students  were  contemporaries,  and  stood  about 
the  same  time,  each  at  the  head  of  their  respective  societies.  Nor 
are  oor  younger  men  likely  to  let  that  succession  &il.  At  this  mo- 
ment one  could  name  several  former  students  of  St.  Andrews  who 
are  among  tha  most  eminent  ministers,  preachers,  and  leaders  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland ;  others,  but  a  few  years  since  students  or  profes- 
sors in  St.  Andrews,  who  are  now  eminent  as  professors  in  the  other 
three  Scottish  Universities ;  two,  formerly  students  of  St.  Andrews, 
now  professors  in  Cambridge— one  of  them  the  originator  and  organ- 
iser of  the  whole  system  of  university  extension,  and  of  affiliated 
collies,  which  now  ramifies  throughout  England ;  and  at  Oxford  four, 
whom  I  can  remember  students  in  the  United  Collc^,  as  but  yester^ 
day,  still  young  men,  who,  after  each  obtaining  the  highsst  University 
honours  at  O^ord,  are  now  fellows  or  tutors,  doing  eminent  work  as 
teachers,  each  in  a  separate  college. 

These  focts  are  stated,  not,  I  trust,  in  any  spirit  of  boasting,  but 
as  sober  truth,  which  ought  to  be  known  and  considered  when  men 
discuss  the  public  utility  of  maintaining  a  small  university.  If  men 
would  measure  the  worth  of  a  seat  of  education,  not  by  counting 
heads,  but  by  estimating  1i>e  quality  of  the  work  done  in  it,  and  of 
the  men  who  are  trained  by  it,  then  St.  Andrews  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  most  searching  scrutiny. 

Aa  to  the  small  number  of  students  in  St.  Andrews,  compared 
with  the  crowds  who  attend  Edinbui^h  and  Glasgow  University,  if 
No.  631  (m.  cu.  K.  1.)  ■ 
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that  is  to  condenui  it  now,  it  ought  to  hare  condemced  it  equally 
during  any  part  of  its  past  existence.  The  numbers  who  attended  it 
before  the  Reformation  cannot  be  aecertaiued.  But  take  each 
century  since  the  Reformation,  and  it  has  been  computed  that  there 
were  in  round  numbers  an  average  of  i8o  students  during  each 
session  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  120  during  the  eighteenth, 
and  of  160  during  the  present  century.  During  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  a  decided  tendency  to  an  increase  of  numbers.  Last 
Bession  there  were  187,  this  session  there  are  192  students.  I  assert, 
therefore,  that  no  argument  from  paucity  of  numbers  can  be  brought 
against  St,  Andrews  which  would  not  have  been  equally  valid  at  any 
time  during  the  last  300  yearp,  I  shall  not  say  one  word  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  larger  Universities ;  nor  shall  I  meddle  with  the 
controversy  as  to  the  merits  of  large  or  small  professorial  classes. 
That  subject  has  been  what  newspaper  editors  call '  thrashed  out' 
This  only  I  will  say :  the  system  of  classes  containing  from  2C»  to- 
300  students  has  not  been  proved  to  be  so  altogether  faultless  that  it 
ought  to  crush  out  a  system  where  the  classes  consist  of  only  irom 
30  to  50  students.  If  classes  in  which  the  students  are  counted  by 
hundreds  have  some  advantages,  those  in  which  they  are  counted  by 
tens  have  their  own  compenaations,  which  are  obvious.  These  are — 
more  intimate  knowledge  on  the  [NUt  of  the  professor  of  the  ability 
and  work  of  each  individual  student,  and  the  greater  amount  of  per- 
sonal instruction  which  each  student  receives.  The  classes  in  St. 
Andrews  are,  both  in  numbers  and  in  mode  of  instruction,  more  like 
those  which  meet  in  the  lecture-rooms  of  tutors  and  profetisors  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  cha^e  of  fewness  of  numbers  is  never 
brought  against  these — why  shoold  it  be  made  so  much  of  here  ?  wer& 
it  not  that  in  Scotland  educational  efficiency  has  got  to  be  estimated 
by  qoantity  rather  than  by  quality.  Our  comparative  smallness  of 
numbers  gives  us  the  opporttmity,  which  I  believe  is  not  n^lected,. 
of  bringing  up  the  collective  students  to  a  higher  average  of  attain- 
ment than  we  could  do  were  the  classes  quadnipled  in  numbers. 

Add  to  this,  in  a  small,  retired  city  like  ours,  in  which  the 
University  is  the  chief  centre  of  interest,  academic  life,  with  all  its 
associations,  is  much  more  vivid  and  intense  than  it  can  he  in  large 
and  populous  towns,  where  the  students  are  absorbed  among  the  sur- 
rounding population.  If  that  academic  life  is  healthy  and  hi^- 
toned,  there  are  few  finer  incentives  to  a  young  man's  progress.  And 
from  this  academic  life,  spent  in  such  a  situation  as  this,  and  girt. 
round  with  such  associations,  it  has  come  that  few  students  anywhere 
bear  to  their  university  so  deep  and  life-long  affection  as  those  or 
St.  Andrews  have  always  borne. 

And  now  let  my  closing  words  be  those  of  the  same  illustrious 
friend  of  St.  Andrews  with  whose  saying  I  opened  my  first  paper  :• — 

This  secluded  sanctuaiy  of  andent  wisdom,  with  the  foam-flakes  of  the 
northern  ocean  driving  through  its  streets,  with  the  skeleton  of  its  antique 
magnificence  lifting  up  its  gaunt  arms  into  the  aky,  still  carries  on  tb» 
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tradition  of  its  first  b^^inniiigB.  Two  Toices  sound  throngli  it.  '  One  is  of 
the  BM,  one  of  the  Cathedial — each  a  mighty  voice ;'  two  inner  correspond- 
ing roicee  also,  whii^  in  any  institution  that  has  endured  and  deservee  to 
endore,  most  be  heard  in  nnison— the  vcnce  of  a  potent  past,  and  the  voice 
cf  an  iayigorating  future. — It  may  still  be  said  of  the  local  geuioa  of  8t. 
Andrews,  that  through  all  the  manifold  dumges  of  the  Scottish  Charch — 
Onidee,  Catholic,  Protestant,  Episcopalian,  Freabyteriao — ^its  spiritual 
identity  has  never  been  altc^ether  broken,  ite  historioal  grandeor  never 
^rhoUy  ftvfeited.' 

J.  C.  Shaibp. 
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Apollo  the  Fiddler. 

A  Chapibb  or  ABTisnc  Ahachronish. 

RAISE  up  and  hollow  out  your  two  hands,  bo  as  to  shut  out  from 
your  eyee  all  the  va^e,  fljokering  shadows,  so  as  to  concen- 
trate what  little  light  you  can  upon  that  luckless  unlit  fresco  over 
the  prison  cell  window  of  the  Signature  Boom  of  the  Vatican.  At 
firet  we  can  see  scarcely  anything  except  the  light  spots  dancing 
before  our  eyes ;  but  gradually  the  black  wall  seems  to  scoop  itself 
oat,  to  deepen,  till  the  mass  of  blurs  take  shape,  and  become  the 
ghost-haunted  slopes  of  Faniassus.  Vaguely  still,  and  for  ever 
sucked  back  into  Uie  darkness,  flickers  forth  the  company  of  poets : 
bearded,  regal  men,  with  filleted,  gem-like  heads,  and  robed  youths 
with  laurel  wreaths  in  their  long  hur;  and  the  Muses  seated  with 
lyre  and  flute,  in  gowns  of  white  and  green  and  tawny  red ;  and, 
glimmering  white  in  the  midst  of  all,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
beneath  the  Btraight-stemmed  laurels,  with  tbe  streams  bubbling  and 
the  flowers  opening  between  his  naked  feet,  King  Apollo,  seated  with 
his  bow  in  bis  hand  and  his  fiddle  against  his  cheek.  We  look,  and 
laugh,  and  ask  ourselves  why  in  the  world  Raphael  should  have 
cbos^i  to  paint  Apollo  as  a  fiddler?  Why  should  Raphael  have 
painted  Apollo  as  a  fiddler.  Why  indeed  ?  Well,  I  have  a  notion 
that  I  can  explain  to  you  why  Raphael  painted  Apollo  as  a  fiddler, 
and  I  will  try  and  expound  my  idea;  but  on  one  condition,  that- 
afterwards,  in  return,  we  shall  do  our  best  to  explain  why,  Apollo 
having  been  painted  as  a  fiddler,  that  circumstance  should  have 
maiie  you  laugh. 

Why  Raphael  painted  Apollo  playing,  not  upon  lyre  or  cithara, 
or  any  other  imaginable  antique  instrument,  but  upon  a  fiddle — 
upon,  of  all  things,  the  most  modem,  unantique  of  instruments,  an 
instrument  horn  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  raised  to  importance  only 
in  Raphael's  own  time — this  is  a  question  which  has  exercised  the 
ingenuity  of  a  variety  of  ingenious  persona.  Some  have  supposed 
that  Raphael  wished  to  indicate  that  Apollo  was  not  only  the  ^xl  of 
poetty,  but  of  music  ;  and  that  he  gave  him,  therefore,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  lyres  and  citharas  and  pealteries,  instruments  used  solely 
to  accompany  lyrical  declamation  and  therefore  symbolical  of  poetry, 
handled  by  the  Muses,  the  one  instrument  which  seemed  most  purely 
musical,  most  disconnected  with  mere  verse  recitation — the  violin. 
Others  have  imagined  that  the  fiddle  was  placed  in  tbe  hands  of 
Apollo  as  a  delicate  or  indelicate  piece  of  &vour-currying  with  some 
musical  minion,  some  vid-playing  page  of  Pope  Leo  X. ;  per- 
haps even  that  same  lad,  with  dark  wistful  &ce,  and  long  straight 
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hair,  whoee  poitntit  Baphael  painted,  bow  in  band,  dressed  in  green 
velvet  and  fiir.  Others  have  put  forward  yet  otber  explanations, 
witb  vbicb  we  need  not  be  troubled.  ExplaoationB  of  this  Bort 
people  have  felt  bound  to  make,  because  the  most  obviouB  explana- 
tion of  all — the  explanation  of  the  nmilar  vagaries  of  Benozzo  repre- 
senting Babylon  with  Strom  palaces  and  GbineBe  pagodas,  of  Fintur- 
ricohio  painting  UlyBsea  returning  in  the  dress  of  a  Sienese  man- 
at-arms  to  a  weaving  Penelope  apparelled  like  the  lady  of  any 
Fetrucci,  Tolomei,  or  Piccolotnini  of  lus  day ;  nay,  of  Uccello  painting 
a  chameleon  as  a  monster  half  camel,  half  lion — the  simple  explana- 
tion of  blissful  ignorance — cannot  go  any  length  to  explain  the  fiddling 
Apollo  of  RaphaeL 

For  Bapluiel  was  of  all  men  the  least  likely  to  be  guilty  of  a  sin 
of  ignorance.  He  was,  above  any  artist  of  his  time,  of  the  literary, 
learned,  or  at  least  dilettante- learned,  temperament.  In  the  vague 
accoonta  we  obtain  of  this  rather  pale-coloured  and  faintly  drawn 
man  of  genius,  almost  the  sole  strongly-marked  characteriatio  is  the 
noUe-patron-of-leaming  sort  of  interest,  the  refined,  accomplished, 
scholarly  gentleman  delight  in  antiquities.  It  is  true  that  many 
other  artiste  of  the  Renaissance  had  as  great,  if  not  greater,  passion 
for  antiques  as  Raphael,  but  none,  it  would  seem,  from  the  stune 
reasons.  For  them  the  antique  was  a  mere  subject  of  study.  If 
Hant^na  spent  fiirtunes,  and  sold  houses  and  orchards,  in  order  to 
buy  mutilated  statues  and  battered  bas-reliefs  and  half-obliterated 
coins,  it  wqs  that  to  the  strange,  fantastic  master  of  Mantoa  these 
things  were  as  the  ores  and  smelting-ovens  of  an  alohemiet.  It  was 
that  he  sought,  in  the  broken,  rust-stained  marbles,  what  Leonardo 
song;ht  in  fanciful  geometrical  problems,  and  Michael  Angelo  in  dead 
limbs  and  fiayed  bodies — a  sort  of  magic,  omnipotent  spell,  a  sort 
of  ineffable  elixir  of  life — the  secret  of  perfect  proportion.  But  it 
was  not  so  with  Raphael :  a  student  of  Tuscan  nudities,  a  dexterous 
imitator  of  Michael  Angelo,  he  was  yet  at  bottom  an  Umbrian,  bred 
in  tbe  workshop,  the  manufactory  of  disembodied  yearning  saints, 
<tf  Perugino ;  and  the  antique,  although  he  studied  it  as  he  studied 
everything  ejse,  was  never  to  Raphael  a  supreme  teacher  or  a  final 
problem.  His  love  for  all  things  antique,  his  constant  alacrity  to 
buy  or  have  copied  any  ancient  marbles  that  came  within  reach,  his 
anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  Rome,  all 
this  was  merely  the  result  of  a  sort  of  humanistic  tendency,  a  sort 
of  intellectual  busybodynese,  seeking  for  a  vent  in  a  man  of  &r 
less  literary  training  than  many  of  his  contemporary  artists ;  an  in- 
terest, in  short,  academic  and  archsological,  in  antiquities  for  their 
own  sake,  such  as  was  shared  by  his  nobler  and  more  learned  friends, 
Bembo  and  Castiglioni  and  Sadoleto  and  Fedra  Inghirami,  and  in 
less  degree  by  all  the  poeticiiles  and  prelatry  of  tbe  court  of  Leo  X. 
Raphael,  therefore,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
antique  instruments  which  might  be  placed  in  the  bands  of  Apollo, 
nor  to  have  been  ignorant  (at  least  for  any  length  of  time)  of  the 
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&ct  that  the  fiddle  was  not  an  antique  instnimeDt.  Ha,  who  cer- 
tainly took  a  vast  deal  of  scholarly  advice  foi  his  Vatican  &eecoes, 
who  must  have  heard  whole  lectures  on  antique  philosophy  and  poetry 
before  he  was  able  to  compose  The  School  of  Athens  and  Mount 
FamassuB,  could  not  have  put  a  fiddle  into  the  hands  of  Apollo  from 
the  mere  stolid  ignorance,  the  happy^o-lucky  indiffetence,  which 
made  both  Signorelli  and  an  miknown  pupil  of  Squarcione  coolly 
sketch,  the  one  an  Apollo,  the  other  an  Orpheus,  fiddling  away  in  the 
face  of  all  archeeology. 

If,  therefore,  an  anachroniem  was  conunitted  by  Raphael,  by  the 
pre-eminently  archieological  painter,  it  was  certainly  not  without  a 
motive.  No,  not  exactly  a  motive,  for  a  motive  is  Belf-conscioue,  and 
consciously  restricted  to  one  particnlai  case.  Bather  a  habit,  un- 
conscious and  general,  influencing  in  one  case  because  it  influenced 
in  all  cases.  Raphael  gave  a  fiddle  to  Apollo,  not  because  the  giving 
of  the  fiddle  had  any  particular  meaning  in  his  eyes,  but  because  the 
giving  of  the  fiddle  was  consonant  with  the  manner  of  conceiving 
subjects  which  Raphael  shared  with  all  the  painters  of  bis  day ;  which 
the  painters  of  his  day  shared  with  all  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Renaissance ;  and  which  the  men  and  women  of  the  Renaissance  shared 
with  the  men  and  women  of  ancient  Greece,  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
of  E!lizabetfaan  England,  of  every  coimtry  and  every  time  which 
has  poesesaed  a  really  great  and  vigorous  art — sculpture,  painting, 
poetiy,  or  music — the  habit  of  conceiving  of  all  subjects  given  to 
the  artist  as  the  mere  material  or  pretext  for  a  decoration,  a  show,  a 
pageant;  a  pageant  of  sculptured  or  painted  forms,  of  grouped  and 
linked  sounds,  of  images  and  emotions ;  a  pageant  to  pass  before 
the  mind,  ostensibly  to  tell  some  story  or  honour  some  person, 
really  merely  to  delight,  even  as  some  great  mystery  pUy,  with  its 
processions  of  richly  apparelled  and  grandly  mounted  soldiers,  its 
cavalcades  of  mummers  and  musicians,  its  companies  of  singing 
choristers,  its  flower-wreathed  poles  and  painted  banners  and  fluing 
torches,  its  wheeled  stages  hung  with  arras  and  cressets,  and  peopl«i 
with  strangely  arrayed  figures,  may,  to  do  honour  to  some  prince,  or 
to  enforce  some  religious  lesson,  have  passed  slowly  through  the  streets 
of  a  medisBval  city. 

To  us  such  a  conception  of  artistic  subjects  seems  &r-fetched, 
artificial,  nay,  almost  impossible;  yet  it  is  in  reality  by  far  the 
earlier,  the  more  natural,  the  more  really  artistic  The  desire  for 
realising  an  already  known  event,  for  imitating  an  already  extant 
character,  for  placing  before  the  imagination  a  fac-simile  of  some- 
thing esiBting  outside  it,  or  for  showing  to  the  bodily  eyes  what  was 
visible  already  to  the  memory ;  this  desire  for  pitting  together  the 
artificial  and  the  natural  is,  in  point  of  fact,  one  of  very  late  growth. 
It  did  not  exist  as  long  as  events  and  characters  seemed  sufficiently 
interesting  from  their  more  practical  bearing ;  as  long  as  the  past 
was  too  active  a  &ctor  in  the  present  and  future  to  require  any  ftu^ 
ther  reason  for  remembrance.     It  could  not  exist  as  long  as  artistic 
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toeans  were  fully  employed  in  satis^dng  men's  &Dcy  or  expressing 
men's  cravings ;  it  could  not  exist  as  long  as  the  artificial  and  the 
real  were  both  sufBciently  important  to  dispense  with  the  interest 
■due  to  comparison  between  them ;  nay,  such  compariBon  between  the 
reality  and  the  artistic  representation  required  a  lazy  and  objectless 
activity  of  the  reason,  which  was  impossible  in  a  time  when  the 
reason,  overburdened  with  practical  problems,  had  little  leisure  for 
play,  and  when  the  artistic  cravings  and  activities  were  too  rigorous 
to  be  itj9  passive  playthings.  Above  all,  the  purely  intellectual 
reasoning  enjoyment  of  watching  how  far  art  will  differ  from  nature 
could  not  exist  as  long  as  the  mechanical  powers,  the  powers  of  respond- 
ing to  the  artistic  wants  of  mankind,  were  still  growing  in  their 
constant  efforte  after  the  yet  unaccomplished. 

There  is  in  all  the  art  of  great  periods  a  sad  absence  of  logic  ; 
at  least  of  the  logic  which  we  expect.  Mere  chronicle  and  mere 
portraiture  put  aside,  the  exposition  of  an  event  or  of  a  character 
is  generally  imbedded  in  a  perfect  arabesque  of  poetical  or  pictorial 
di^essions.  In  a  play,  which  is,  after  all,  only  the  imitation  of  the 
Dunner  in  which  we  suppose  any  given  events  to  have  taken  place, 
there  is  in  antiquity  a  series  of  musical  and  lyrical  interruptions, 
a  series  of  odes  upon  extremely  indifferent  subjects  sung  at  the  moat 
critical  moments  by  people  who  would  either  not  be  present,  or  be 
thinking  of  anything  ratiier  than  choruses ;  there  is  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan period  a  constant  arabesquing  off  into  most  elaborate  lyrical 
imagery,  of  digressing  into  complete  chapters  of  philosophy,  which 
we  disregard  from  a  sort  of  inherited  familiarity  with  the  style,  but 
which  would  astonish  ub  greatly  if  we  had  never  before  read  anything 
like '  Prometheus  Bound '  or  *  Macbeth ; '  astonish  and  shock  us  as  much 
as  some  intelligent  child  or  peasant  would  be  astonished  and  shocked 
by  the  orchestral  preludes,  the  roulades,  the  fugues  accompanying 
the  conspiracies  and  murders  of  our  opera  stage.  Indeed,  an  opera, 
with  its  symphonies,  its  airs,  its  quintets  and  sextets,  its  choruses,  its 
ballets,  its  whole  tissue  of  unrealities  woven  over  a  few  threads 
of  realism,  is  perhaps  the  only  artistic  form  of  oar  day  in  which  we 
can  study  the  unrealistic,  pageant-like  art  of  past  times ;  the  only 
modem  thing  which  can  make  us  realise,  with  its  innumerable  incon- 
gniities  and  impossibilities,  endnred  for  Uie  sake  of  mere  artistic 
pleasure,  the  sort  of  serious  masquerade,  the  solemn  mummery  of 
the  plastic  and  poetic  art  of  former  days. 

People  did  not  ask  for  realisation ;  they  did  not  ask  to  be  shown 
an  artistic  fiic-simile  of  a  character  or  of  an  event.  The  public  which 
crowded  Blackfriars  or  the  Crlobe  Theatre  did  not  ask  for  a  realisation 
of  a  tyrant  as  Becky  Sharp  is  the  realisation  of  an  adventuress ;  they 
did  not  ask  for  a  realisation  of  a  tale  of  murder  as  any  novel  of  Emile 
Gaboriau  is  its  realisation :  they  merely  wished  to  be  interested  and 
delighted ;  and  a  certain  proportion  of  rough  psychologic  portraiture, 
a  certain  proportion  of  loosely  narrated  stoty,  a  certain  amount  of 
passionate  expression,  of  philosophic  rhetoric,  of  poetic  magnificence, 
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of  trap-door  and  magic-Iantem  horror,  did  succeed  in  interesting  sad 
delighting  them :  and  the  vhole  strange  compound  of  developed  and 
half-developed  elements  was  called,  as  the  case  might  be,  Macbeth^  . 
Hamlet,  or  the  Duchess  of  Malfy.  And  the  same  with  paintings 
The  moBt  subtle  Florentine  public  did  not  ask  for  a  realisation  of 
a  Scripture  story,  or  an  episode  in  history,  aa  Alma  Tadema's  '  Ave 
Cfesar,  or  Morelli'B '  liaising  of  Jairus's  Daughter,'  may  be  considered  as 
realisations  of  events,  as  representations  of  men  and  women,  and  place 
and  costume,  and  look  and  gesture — of  the  whole  occurrence,  in  short, 
such  as  it  probably  looked.  They  were  satisfied,  the  people  of  the 
Renaissance,  with  a  figure  or  two  which  they  could  recognise  as 
St.  Peter,  or  St.  Paul,  or  the  Proconsul,  or  the  priest  of  ApoUo,  with 
the  traditional  costume  belonging  to  them,  the  general  ezpremion  of 
exhortation  or  prayer,  or  command  or  terror,  which  might  convey  to 
their  mind  some  idea  of  their  action ;  and  then  they  were  satisfied 
that  Masaccio  or  Filippino  or  Ghirlandaio  should  surround  the  whole 
scene  of  altercation  or  of  miracle  with  a  group  of  Greek  soldiers,  of 
medieval  men-at-arms,  of  robed  schoUrs  and  magistrates,  of  ladies  in 
brocaded  stomachers,  and  nymphs  in  antique  draperies,  of  pretty 
dandies  in  kilted  tunics  and  striped  hose,  of  people  with  baskets,  and 
dogs  and  horses  and  musical  instruments,  all  looking  in  no  particular 
direction,  with  plenty  of  vine  trellises,  perspective  streets,  peacocks,, 
bas-reliefs  or  imitation  dolmens,  with  arches  of  rock  overgrown  with 
trees  and  filming  views  of  towered  towns  in  the  distance. 

Was  it  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the  men  for  whom  Shakespeare- 
wrote,  of  the  men  for  whom  Masaccio,  or  Botticelli,  or  Signorelli 
painted  ?  I  should  not  care  to  tax  them  with  that ;  or  if  it  were,  their 
stupidity  had  better  results  than  our  wisdom.  I  do  not  think  that  they 
had  all  these  things  done  from  mere  ignorance  or  dulness.  I  think  they 
had  merely  a  difl'erent  system,  a  different  habit  of  viewing  artistic 
matters.  They  did  not  require  that  all  the  items  of  play  or  picture  be 
portions  of  an  organic  logical  growth,  that  each  part  should  depend  upon 
another,  and  the  whole  produce  a  single  logical  impression,  any  more 
than,  when  you  make  a  nosegay  or  garland,  you  expect  all  theflowKrs 
and  leaves  to  be  homogeneous :  lilies  do  not  grow  on  melon  plants, 
nor  poppies  on  oak  leaves ;  yet  as  a  combination  of  form  and  colour,  as 
u  decon^ion,  a  garland  such  aa  the  Bobbias  were  wont  to  imitate  in 
tlieir  altar-pieces  is  certainly  preferable  to  a  garland  made  all  of 
oue  fiower,  or  of  one  sort  of  Sower.  I  have  said  *  as  a  decoration,' 
and  this  brings  me  to  the  fact  that  the  art  of  all  great  periods  is,  in 
point  of  fikct,  nothing  but  a  decoration  ;  for  just  as  men  madn  their 
dwellings  delightful  by  stamping  leather  with  blue  and  gold  patterns 
(which  are  certainly  not  what  leather  naturally  presents)  and  banging 
it  on  the  walls,  by  weaving  the  dyed  threads  of  wool  and  silk  into 
Btraoge  figure:j  and  devices,  by  cutting  holes  into  wood  and  filling  them 
up  with  bits  of  ivory  or  mother-of-pearl,  by  setting  together  all  manner 
of  various  marbles  in  shapes  such  as  no  quarry  could  ever  show ;  \>j 
carving  in  wood,  and  painting  on  plaster,  all  sorta  of  shapes,  just  like 
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enough  to  bessts  and  flowers  to  show  that  there  never  was  beast  or 
flower  like  them ;  as  meo  miited  together  thia^  and  forma  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  and  all  orders  of  creation,  and  altered  and 
assorted  them  to  beautify  their  houses ;  so  also  men  took  elements  of 
thought  and  feeling  and  form,  things  which  delighted  the  eye,  and 
things  which  app^ed  to  the  foncy,  and  united  them  together  into 
quaint  and  gorgeous  arabesques,  with  which  they  patterned  their 
lives.  And  if  we  consider  for  a  moment,  and  put  aside  all  our  own 
habits  of  considering  art  as  a  semi-scientific  piodaot,  we  shall  ac- 
knowledge how  much  more  natural  and  spontaneous  is  Huoh  arabesque- 
of  form  and  fancy  than  our  own  modern  attempt  to  adorn,  to  decorate 
oar  lives  with  the  museum  cases,  the  rows  of  pricked  and  pinned 
butterflies,  and  stuffed  animals  of  psychological  analysis,  to  stencil 
it  over  with  the  tables  of  dates  and  geological  maps  of  logical  realism, 
whence  it  is  that  our  lives,  for  all  the  attempts  we  make  to  adorn  them,, 
preserve  to  the  last  so  dreary  a  look  of  schoolrooms  and  laboratories. 
Thus  we  must  understand  that  in  the  art  of  the  past  there  is  no. 
more  l<^cal  homogeneousness  than  in  the  arabesques  of  a  carved 
chest  or  a  painted  plate ;  things  are  juxtaposed  and  combined  wjtlk 
refeFfflice  only  to  pleasantness  of  effect.  Hence  it  is  that  we  con- 
stantly meet  in  the  paintings  of  the  Renaissance,  and  even  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  what  appear  to  us  contradictions  in  the  telling  of  a  story,, 
jumbles  of  time  and  place,  broken-up  or  hopelessly  muddled  allegory. 
But  in  reality  only  a  fragment  of  story  was  expected  to  be  told, 
only  a  small  amoimt  of  unity  of  time  and  place  to  be  observed,  only 
asci&p  of  allegory  to  be  carried  through;  what  seems  to  us  the  contra- 
diction, the  jumble  in  story  or  allegory,  no  longer  belongs  to  the 
atory  01  the  allegory  ;  is  something  else,  possibly  as  foreign  to  them 
as  the  miniature  angels  along  the  gilded  border,  or  the  griffons  and 
satyrs  upon  the  carved  frame.  These  things  were  not  Intended  to 
logically  coalesce,  they  merely  piotorially  harmonised.  The  gentle- 
men in  furred  robes  and  ladies  in  high  ooi&,  who  knelt  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  the  pages  holding  the  caparisoned  horses,  and  the  half- 
naked  St.  Johns  and  led-hatted  St.  Jeromes  of  Van  Eyck's  and 
Memling's  pictures  were  not  cupposed  to  be  really  co-existing  with  the 
feinting  Virgin,  the  sobbing  Magdalen,  the  bleeding  Redeemer ;  the 
cross  was  not  really  supposed  to  be  erected  in  front  of  a  Dutch  castle 
&imhouse,  with  fowls  cackling  by  its  barn  door,  palfreys  crossing 
its  drawbridges,  and  ducks  swinmung  in  its  moat.  All  this  wa^ 
neither  narrative,  nor  representation,  nor  allegory,  but  a  little  of 
each  and  all,  combined  into  one  beautiful-looking  picture,  into  one 
ecnfused,  eug^estive,  moving,  delighting  pageant  of  the  imagination ; 
for  the  agony  on  the  cross,  the  anguish  of  the  Virgin  and  her 
attendants,  touched  people's  hearts ;  the  knights  and  ladies  and 
horses  impressed  their  fancy ;  the  bam  door,  the  drawbridge,  the 
ducks,  the  rabbits,  the  twenty  familiar  irrelevant  details,  tickled 
their  &ncy ;  the  singing  angels  sounded  delightful ;  and  ^e  whole 
— to  us  so  incongruous — picture  was  enjoyed  like  some  great  play. 
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in  which  there  is  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  paetoral  and  allegory,  all 
mixed  tt^ther,  and  the  whole  effect  of  which  Ib  delightful. 

Such,  therefore,  was  the  spirit  in  which  even  that  strangely 
modem-minded,  reasoning,  psychological,  archteological  Ra|)haeL 
must  have  conceived  bis  works.  And  in  this  lies  the  explanation  of 
that  anomaly  of  the  fiddling  Apollo.  It  is  difficult  to  indicate,  with 
however  much  Bense  of  their  unconsciouaneas  and  vagneneBs,  the 
vague,  uncoasciouB  thoughts  and  feelings  which  form  the  background 
of  all  conscious  artistic  creations.  As  soon  as  ever  we  speak  of  them 
they  appear  definite,  conscious ;  they  are  no  longer  the  real  thing. 
We  can  therefore  only  vaguely  suggest  the  sort  of  confiised  concep- 
tion which  Raphael  may  have  had  of  his  Parnassus.  In  the  first 
place,  and  of  entirely  overbalancing  importance,  the  sense  of  a  great 
piece  of  pictorial  composition — of  perspective,  drawing,  colour,  and 
so  forth;  then  the  sense  of  an  all^;ory  of  poetry,  of  personified 
abstractions ;  then,  again,  the  sense  of  certain  individuals,  of  certain 
personalities — these  two  purely  intellectual  conceptions  very  much 
mixed  up  and  entirely  driven  into  the  shade,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  absorbed  into  the  all-important  pictorial  conception. 
Thus  there  would  come  to  be  a  similu  confusion  in  the  conception 
-of  the  details  of  the  work.  ITiere  would  be  an  idea  of  Apollo — of  an 
■antique  personality,  an  individual  belonging  to  a  definite  period  of 
time ;  then  an  idea  of  poetry  personified,  of  poetry  in  general,  modem 
as  well  as  ancient,  not  belonging  at  all  to  any  partlculaT  epoch  ;  then 
again  of  music,  and  of  music  in  all  probability  as  something  modem 
— the  music  which  Baphael  had  heud,  not  the  music  whi^  he  had 
not  beard.  A  nebulous,  eddying  sort  of  jumble,  muted,  solidified, 
cast  into  definite  shape  by  the  predomimmt  thought  of  a  young  man, 
-a  naked  young  man,  a  model — yes,  seated  thus,  with  his  arm  thns. 
The  real  lad,  peasant  or  colour-grinder,  the  real,  distinct  form,  fills 
the  mind  of  Baphael ;  he  takes  a  piece  of  paper  and  rapidly  scmwls 
a  figure,  the  figure  of  the  boy  whom  he  sees  in  bis  memory,  whom  he 
sees  perhaps  as  a  present  r^ity  ;  quick,  the  outline  of  his  swaying 
body,  of  his  firmly  planted  1^;b,  of  his  upturned,  siddong  &ce ;  and 
then — who  shall  tell  how  ? — from  the  subsidiary  conoeptions  of  the 
work,  fiom  the  intellectual  notions  of  his  meaning,  come  his  sur- 
roundings— the  roughly  sketched  Muses,  in  antique  draperies,  be- 
longing to  the  idea  of  him  as  Apollo,  as  the  antique  reality ;  the 
rapidly  indicated  figmes  of  the  poets — of  Father  Allighieri  and 
Messer  Francesco  Petraroa,  and  perhaps  even  of  Messer  Piero 
Aretino — as  part  and  parcel  of  the  idea  of  poetry,  of  poetry  in 
general,  old  and  new,  embodied  in  this  youth  ;  and  finally,  as  a  recol- 
lection of  the  something  musical  which  enters  into  the  vague  whole 
comes  into  Raphael's  bead,  and  emerges  fi-om  under  his  pencil,  with 
some  recently  beard  tune  starting  suddenly  into  hie  memory,  the 
final  touch — the  fiddle. 

So  the  work  is  done :  the  anachronism  is  committed ;  yet  with- 
out either  unconsciousness  of  its  being  an  anachronism,  or  conscious- 
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ness  of  its  being  one ;  without  either  ignorance  or  absurdity.  And 
when  the  men  of  the  RenaiBsance,  the  prelates  and  courtiers,  the 
humanists  aud  antiquaries,  come  and  look  upon  the  work,  they  do 
not  laugh,  they  do  not  ask  the  meaning,  they  do  not  question  about 
anything.  For  in  their  minds  exists  the  same  decorative  arabesque 
as  in  that  of  RaphaeL  An  antique  god,  a  personified  art,  a  remem- 
bered tune,  a  hit  of  narrative  of  how  King  Apollo  was  wout  to  sit 
upon  PamafisuB,  a  hit  of  allegory  of  poets  grouped  according  to  their 
styles  and  merits,  in  company  with  the  personified  bisncheB  of  Uie 
art;  a  bit  of  realism,  a  recollection  of  heard  music,  a  fiddle — ideas 
running  confusedly  into  each  other,  pleading,  amusing,  reminding ; 
■above  all,  a  noble  piece  of  work,  a  noble  group,  grandly  perspectived, 
nobly  diftwn,  harmoniously  coloured. 

But  it  is  different  with  us ;  with  us  who  understand  so  much 
about  all  the  conditions  under  which  art  was  produced,  and  who 
sympathise  with  them  so  little.  We  come  into  t^at  prison-like  hall 
of  the  Signature,  we  blink  and  wink  in  the  half-light,  we  screen  our 
«yeB  from  the  shadows,  till  the  frescoed  Parnassus  gradually  emerges 
&om  out  of  the  dark  wall.  We  look,  appreciate,  admire,  enjoy  (or 
think  we  enjoy),  and  then  we  laugh.  At  what?  At  Apollo,  or  at 
his  fiddle  ?  Surely  not  at  Apollo.  He  is  but  a  single  figure,  very 
simple  and  simply  worked,  not  elaborate  either  in  form  or  in  ex- 
pression, yet  perhaps  conveying  a  greater  impresirioa  of  genius  than 
all  the  dozens  of  Madonnas,  Femgine  and  Florentine  and  Boman, 
than  all  the  great  ceremonious  allegories  like  the  '  School  of  Athens ' 
and  the  '  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,'  than  all  the  Michelangelesque 
nudities  of  the  '  Burning  of  the  Borgo,'  with  that  terrible  perfection 
of  drawing  and  composition  and  expression,  that  terrible  balance  of 
good  qualities,  pictorial  and  psychological,  which  so  often  makes 
Baphael  lem  interesting  than  many  a  one-sided,  unintelligent  little 
Lombard,  or  Umbrian,  or  Venetian.  He  is  but  a  simple,  human- 
looking  god,  yet  perhaps  more  poetical,  and  poetically  charming, 
witb  bis  slightly  raised  young  h^,  singing,  quite  gently  and  sotto 
voce  as  yet,  humming  over  the  song  he  has  just  composed  and  will 
sing  anon  quite  loud  and  joyous  to  the  Muses — more  poetically 
chiming,  perhaps,  this  fiddling  Apollo  of  Parnassus,  than  almost 
any  marole  Apollo  of  antiquity ;  than  the  little  Lissard-hnnter,  a 
lithe  and  supple  young  lizard  himself,  of  Praxiteles ;  than  the  young 
Florentine  ApoUino,  the  delicate  poet-boy,  with  hair  twisted  by  some 
admiring  Muse ;  than  the  long-robed,  Uuret-crowned  Musagetes  of 
fluttering,  half-Uieatrical  inspiration,  the  divinisation  of  the  vm/prov- 
visatore,  of  the  male  or  semi-masculine  Corinne ;  than  the  sombre 
prophetic  Pythian  (Cassandra's  ill-omened  lover,  certainly)  leaning 
his  balf-draped  chest  upon  bis  cithara,  wearily  pillowing  his  braid^ 
bead  upon  his  arm ;  nay,  even  than  the  wizard  statue  of  the  Bel- 
vedere, which,  for  all  our  wiser  judgment,  for  all  our  archieology,  and 
all  OUT  knowledge  of  Elgin  marbles,  does  still  give  us  a  little  shock 
of  surprise,  a  little  shudder  of  delight,  every  time  that  we,  the  con- 
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temptnouB  modems,  come  foce  to  face  vith  bim.  No,  certainly,  we- 
cannot  be  laughing. at  Bapliael'B  Apollo.  Is  it  then  at  the  fiddle?" 
But  why  laugh  at  the  fiddle  ?  There  is  nothing  absurd  in  a  fiddle. 
If  the  good  SaxoD  name  shock  you,  call  it,  if  you  will,  poetically, 
viol ;  or  musically,  violin,  tenor,  alto — according  to  the  pitch  yoQ 
judge  it  to  have.  To  the  eye  the  instrument  handled  by  ApoUo^ 
though  lacking  the  subtle  curve,  the  sharp  scooped  flank  of  the 
perfected  fiddle  of  Amati,  or  Giiameri,  or  Stradivari,  is  even  in  its. 
pre-Cremonese  ungaiolineBe  more  elegant  in  shape,  and  much  more 
graceful  of  manipulatioQ,  above  all,  infinitely  finer  in  tone  than  any- 
lumbering  antique  stringed  thing.  To  the  imagination,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  does  not,  or  need  not,  present  any  grotesque  images.  There 
is  nothing  grotesque  in  the  recollection  of  one  of  Haydn's  quartets  or 
one  of  Tartini's  sonatas;  nothing  undignified  or  unpoetical  surely  in 
the  thought  that  just  such  an  instrument  as  this  once  rested  against 
the  mocmlit  armour,  and  whined  beneath  the  reddened  fingers  of 
Volker  the  Fiddleman,  as  he  sat  with  Hagen  of  Tronegg  on  the 
bench  outside  Queen  Ghriemhilt's  hall,  holding  watch  over  the 
dieadfiil  chamber  where  Huns  and  Burgundians  lay  slaughtered 
beneath  the  charred  and  fallen  rafters;  nothing  unpoetic  in  the 
thought  that  just  such  an  instrument  as  this  is  played  on  the  car- 
peted steps  of  the  Venetian  altar-pieces  by  the  angels  at  the  feet  of  ~ 
the  Virgin,  enthroned  in  solemn  drapery  of  wine-lee  and  clove 
crimson  in  her  tapestried  niche,  beneath  the  dangling  silver  lamps- 
and  the  garlands  of  melons  and  lilies  and  green  leaves  slung  in  heavy 
festoons.  You  do  not  laugh  at  the  fiddle  of  Morone  or  Bellini's 
angela ;  you  do  not  laugh  at  the  fiddle  of  the  Niebelung  knight  \: 
you  do  not  laugh  at  the  fiddle  for  which  Haydn  or  Mozart  compmed. 
Why  thrai  laugh  at  this  fiddling  Apollo  of  Raphael's?  In  reality 
wo  are  laughing  neither  at  Apollo  nor  at  the  fiddle,  but  at  the 
anachronism,  the  anomaly  of  their  being  thus  united — the  antique 
god  and  the  medieeval  play-work.  We  are  laughing  at  the  mere 
name,  the  droll  meeting  of  incoogruouB  words, '  Apollo  the  Fiddler.* 
And  as  the  name  sinks  into  our  mind  there  crowds  forward  a  vague 
jumble  of  grotesque  ideas—of  Heinrich  Heine's  tales  of  exiled 
gods,  of  Bacchus  turned  convent  cellarer,  and  Jove  selling  rabbit- 
skins  on  Heligoland,  and  Mercury  turned  Dutch  skipper,  with  pigtail 
iiutead  of  winged  cap,  and  knobbed  cane  instead  of  Caduceus.  Apollo 
the  Fiddler!  and  there  emerges  from  out  of  this  confusion  a  vision 
of  Apollo  wandering  irom  iaxt  to  &ir,  and  £rom  pothouse  to  pothouse,, 
with  his  fiddle  on  his  back ;  of  Apollo  screwing  his  pegs  and  waxing 
his  bow  among  the  clatter  of  plates  and  glasses,  the  cries  of  water- 
melon and  pumpkin-seed  sellers,  the  gabble  of  pedlars  over  their 
tapes  and  fans  and  mirrors,  the  shuffle  and  scramble  and  hum  and 
yell  of  a  village  holiday ;  the  vision  of  the  god  seated  calmly,  witK 
dangling  legs,  on  the  side  of  some  wooden  stage,  fiddling  away  in 
concert  with  earthly  pipers  and  drummers  until  the  curtain  shall  be 
drawn  aside  from  some  mystery  play  of  *  Joseph  and  bis  Brethren,'  or- 
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*  Tbe  Tbiee  Kings  from  the  East ; '  from  some  grand  display  of 
giantesees,  or  painted  negroes,  or  camels  bestridden  by  wrinkled,  red- 
Jerkined  monkeys.  Wby  should  we  be  tbiu  haunted  by  grotesque 
images  ?  why  should  we  laugh  where  tbe  men  of  the  Renaissance 
merely  enjoyed?  Those  hiuaaniBts  surely  knew  as  well  as  we  do 
what  were  and  were  not  antique  instnuoents ;  those  men  for  whom 
the  greatest  art  was  produced  surely  knew  as  well  as  we  do  what  waa 
artistically  right  and  what  ortiBtically  wrong.  Yet  we  laugh,  and 
they  did  not.  For,  as  we  have  already  seen,  those  men  did  not  let 
their  knowledge  of  how  things  are  or  have  been  in  reality,  interfere 
with  their  enjoyment  of  how  things  are  represented  in  art;  they 
designed  ornaments  where  we  only  label  speoimens;  they  did  not 
habitually  and  perpetually,  almost  unconsciously  and  automatically, 
judge  of  all  things  from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 

From  a  scientific  point  of  view  ?  This  assertion  takes  you  some- 
what aback,  does  it  not,  my  friend  ?  You,  at  least,  you  imagined, 
were  safe  from  such  an  imputation.  For  you  happen  to  be  peculiarly 
unscientific,  particularly  artistic  You  are  (and  not  without  a  little 
pride  thereat  in  your  heart  of  hearts)  a  person  whose  artistic  and 
imaginative  nature  is  for  ever  being  ruffled  by  the  scientific  spirit  of 
the  age.  You  hate  all  explanation,  analysiB ;  you  recoil,  almost  as 
from  some  gritty  or  clammy  contact,  from  the  theories  which  attempt 
to  explain  your  likinge  and  dislikings ;  you  are,  even  by  your  own 
confession,  just  a  trifle  cowardly  in  the  presence  of  ideas  and  fiacts ; 
yoa  wish  merely  to  feel  anil  imagine,  and  to  keep  the  luxurious  sense 
of  mystery  aod  wonder.  You  are  proudly  conscious  that  your  real 
home  was  not  modem  T>ondon,  but  ancient  Athens  or  medieval 
Florence ;  and  being  thus  cruelly  exiled  into  a  land  of  desolation,  you 
strive  to  build  out  of  all  manner  of  fragments  of  beauty  and  fancy 
and  foshion,  out  of  all  manner  of  broken-down,  long-inherited  sounds 
and  sights  and  images,  some  sort  of  retreat,  half  hermitage,  half 
pleasure  dome,  where  your  soul  can  loll  at  its  ease,  secluded,  peaceful, 
high  above  the  smoke  and  smut  and  rattle  of  modem  ideas.  Yon 
have,  in  short,  a  vague,  uncomfortable,  inetinctive  aversion  to  scieoce. 
And  yet  you,  even  you,  are  in  this  case,  and  in  a  thousand  umilar 
cases,  judging  and  even  condemning  art  from  the  point  of  view  of 


When  we  say  science,  we  must  define.  There  is  science  of  all 
kinds,  and  some  kinds  have  no  possible  chance  of  intruding  into  the 
domain  of  art.  And,  strange  to  say,  these  latter  happen  te  be 
the  very  sciences  you  dislike  most :  those  physical  sciences,  phy- 
Biolt^,  optics,  acoustics,  which  teach  other  folk  (for  you  decline 
being  taught)  why  certain  linear  forms  by  requiring  a  painful  ad- 
justment of  the  visual  muscles,  and  certain  colour  combinations  by 
causing  an  excess  of  stimulus  to  tbe  retinal  nerves,  and  certain 
sequences  and  meetings  of  sounds  by  disint^rating  with  opposed 
movements  tbe  delicate  mechanism  of  hearing,  give  us,  each  in  its 
way,  an  impression  called  ugUness ;  while  cvrtaia  other  combinations 
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of  lines,  of  colours,  and  of  sounds,  induce  the  pleasurable  sense  of 
beaut; :  these  natural  sciences,  which  thus  impertinently  and  coarsely 
explain  the  causes  of  artistic  likings,  do  not  attempt  to  inSuenoe 
those  lihinga  and  dislildngs  themselves.  For  art  deals  only  with  the 
very  sorface  of  Nature ;  with  that  which  she  reveals  to  the  naked  eye 
and  the  unaided  ear,  with  the  combinations  which  require  for  their  per- 
ception neither  scalpel  nor  alembic  nor  logical  mechanism  of  ana- 
lysis. Our  artistic  sense  of  right  and  wrong  ia  safely  based  in  the 
structure  of  our  organism*  which  science  may  explain,  but  which 
science  cannot  replace.  It  is  from  no  knowledge  of  cell  or  tissue,  of 
bone  or  muscle,  of  anything  inside  the  human  body,  that  we  know 
when  that  body  ia  comely  and  when  it  is  uncouth.  Our  perception 
of  line  und  colour,  perhaps  a  collateral  sense  of  weight  and  resist- 
ance, perhaps  even  a  long  engrained,  long  unanalytic,  long  instinctive, 
nay,  automatic  sense  of  fitness  for  the  purposes  of  life — all  these 
various  senses,  combined  into  what  we  call  artistic  perception,  taught 
the  Oieek  sculptors  where  to  seek  models  for  Aphrodite  or  Apollo 
long  before  the  first  profane  knife  had  ever  pried  into  the  mysteries 
hidden  beneath  the  more  grand  curves,  the  supple  broken  lines,  the 
beautiful  sur&ce  of  the  human  body ;  knowledge  of  beauty,  know- 
ledge of  the  Esiir  shapes  and  tints  of  man,  and  beasts,  and  plants,  and 
rooks,  and  skies ;  knowledge  of  the  sweet  harmonies  or  melodies  to  be 
got  out  of  pipe,  or  string,  or  throat — knowledge  of  beauty,  though 
knowledge,  most  indisputably,  is  no  more  scientific  knowledge  than 
is  the  kuowledge  of  virtue  or  vice.  Science,  with  ita  analysis,  can 
teach  ue  what  hiddsi  reasons  of  physical  benefit  or  injury,  of  social 
prt^iprees  or  d^rsdation,  have  niade  us  such  as  to  prefer  beauty  to 
ugliness,  good  to  evil ;  but  science  was  not  bom  when  our  remotest 
ancestors  already  preferred  beauty  to  ugliness,  good  to  evil,  and 
thought  that  the  preference,  the  knowledge,  was  the  pressure  of 
some  guiding  angel's  hand,  the  mysterious  voice  of  some  unseen 
divinity.  This  sort  of  science,  therefore,  physical  and  physico- 
meotal,  which  explains  the  functions  by  the  structure  and  the 
structnre  by  the  fimctioD  of  things,  has  therefore  no  power  of 
meddling  with  art ;  for  the  sculptor  knows  before  the  anatomist  when 
a  limb  is  misshapen ;  and  the  musician  has  perceived  that  a  chord 
is  insupportable  long  before  the  physicist  can  begin  analysing  his  air 
waves. 

No ;  it  is  not  this  science  which  you  testhetic  sybarites  dislike, 
not  those  coarse  noatter-of-fact  physical  sciences  which  can  and  do 
impertinently  Interfax  with  art.  It  is  those  far  vaguer,  less  acien- 
tifio  sciences,  historical  and  geographical,  which  with  their  charm  of 
colour  and  incident,  their  stimulus  to  fancy  and  emotion,  have  be- 
come  one  of  the  luxuries  of  your  life,  making  you  fbiget  almost  that 
they  are  sciences  at  all ;  as  in  some  picturesque  museum,  where  fur- 
niture and  plate  are  grouped  into  habitable  rooms,  and  armour  and 
musical  instrnments  look  as  if  only  now  thrown  aside ;  or  in  some 
great  greenhouse,  where  spreading  palms  and  huge  ferns  hide  the 
glass  and  ironwork,  and  flowering  parasites  half  impede  the  way. 
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jou  may  forget  tbat  all  things  are  so  many  soieDtific  spoils,  so  many 
specimens  collected  and  arranged  by  hist4}rian  or  geographer. 

These  geographic  and  historic  sciences,  which  yoii  took  upon  as  if 
they  were  scarcely  sciences  at  all,  have  in  reality  no  connection  what- 
ever with  our  perceptions  of  beauty  and  uglinpse;  their  range  of 
tsplanation  does  not  contain  any  of  the  phenomena  of  artistic  pre- 
ference. As  the  physical  sciences  explain  the  structural  reasons  of 
our  pleasure  or  displeasure  at  certain  artistic  forms,  so  the  geo- 
graphico-historical  sciences  explain  why  given  countries  and  ages 
have  produced  one  kind  of  artistic  form  rather  than  another.  The  one 
set  of  sciences  gives  the  reason  for  the  impression  being  received  by 
the  spectator  ;  the  other  set  of  sciences  gives  the  reason  for  that  im- 
pression being  conveyed  by  the  artist.  But  the  geographioo-historioal 
scieocee,  which  teach  us  tbat  the  Oreeks  modelled  beautiful  naked 
fignres  because  they  greatly  practised  athletic  exercises ;  and  that  the 
Venetians  were  excellent  colourists  because  they  lived  in  sea-marsh  land 
and  traded  with  the  East ;  these  geographi co-historic  sciences  approach 
less  near  to  the  real  artistic  problems  of  right  and  Wrong  than  do 
those  physical  sciences  which  teach  us  at  least  the  configuration  of 
onr  eye,  which  make  the  bosses  of  Greek  sculpture  and  the  tints  of 
Venetian  draperies  specially  agreeable  to  us.  Yet,  while  physiology, 
optics,  acouB^cs,  never  venture  .upon  interfering  in  oiu:  artistic  judg- 
ments, the  geograpbico-historical  sciences,  which  cannot  even  explain 
the  physical  basis  of  our  artistic  impressions,  are  for  ever  stepping 
in  and  telling  us  that  in  a  picture,  a  statue,  or  an  opera,  this,  that, 
or  the  other  is  right  or  wrong.  Nay,  it  is  they,  these  irrelevaat 
sciences  of  date  and  place,  which,  while  our  artistic  peroeptiras  are 
perfectly  delighted,  will  cry  out  that  we  ought  to  condemn  some 
anachronism ;  it  is  they  which,  in  the  midst  of  our  admiration  for 
Raphael's  Parnassus,  evoae  that  whole  procession  of  ludicrous  images, 
and  burst  nut  laughing  at  the  Fiddling  Apollo. 

Yes ;  and  they  have  made  us  langb  at  many  other  things.  At 
Mozart  and  Rossini's  Romans  and  Assyrians  singing  roulades  and 
declaiming  accompanied  by  orchestral  flourishes,  like  so  many  Cory- 
dons  and  Ghloes,  in  the  Forum  or  at  Nineveh  ;  they  will  make  us 
laogh  at  half  the  paintings  of  the  Renaissance ;  they  may  moke  u» 
lat^  some  day  at  Shakespeare's  jumble  of  Athenian  dukes  and 
London  tradesmen  and  fairy-land  fairies.  The  laughing  is,  however, 
the  least  harm  they  have  done  ;  for  after  all,  when  we  have  laughed 
at  Raphael  or  Mozart  or  Shakespeare,  we  are  stall  obliged  to  enjoy 
and  to  admire.  We  are  not  smitten  lilind  or  deaf  for  our  sacrilege, 
and  the  great  artists  are  avenged  by  our  ignominiously  returning  to 
the  very  things  we  scorned.  But  our  scientific  habits,  our  habits  of 
always  knowing  how  and  when  and  where  everything  happened,  have 
made  us  believe  that  it  is  a  special  mission  of  modem  art  to  make  up 
far  the  anachronisms  and  anomalies  of  former  days  by  becoming  in  a 
way  the  illustrator,  with  colours,  sounds,  and  words,  of  the  reality  of 
things  as  we  now  suppose  it  to  have  been.  Historical  painting, 
which  in  former  days  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  history,  and 
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«alinly  preeented  us  with  Komane  aDd  f^yptiane  and  HebrewB  in 
-elaehed  jerldna  and  pointed  shoea,  has  in  our  time  become  historical 
in  all  good  aootii ;  poetrj,  which  used  to  put  into  the  hearta  and 
mouths  of  men  and  women  of  distant  countries  and  bygone  ages  the 
passions  and  words  of  the  poet  and  his  own  contemporaries,  now 
elaborates  and  studies  and  imitates  sentiments  which  we  fortuiiately 
'can  no  longer  even  conceive,  words  of  which  the  real  sense  has 
happily  grown  obsolete  to  us.  Nay,  music,  which  would  seem  the 
most  ungeognipbio  and  unbistoric&l  of  all  arts,  has  succeeded,  as 
critics  teU  us,  in  giving  na  '  historic  opera ; '  and  even,  as  an  enthusi- 
astic Frenchman  declared  about  the  '  Aida '  of  Verdi,  in  delighting  us 
no  longer  with  mere  empty  melodies  and  harmoniefi,  hub  with  the 
vision  of  ancient  Egypt,  with  its  pyramids  and  mummies,  ite  priests 
and  its  warriors,  its  desert  sand  and  Nile  mud,  and  all  the  mysteries 
of  its  mixed  mysterious  races.  All  this  may  seem  ezaggeiation,  and 
indeed,  when  such  aims  and  pretensions  are  distinctly  formalated, 
there  are  few  of  us  in  whom  they  will  not  occasion  a  smile.  Yet  in 
point  of  iact  we  are  constantly  acting  and  judging  according  to  theae 
ideas ;  painters  turn  their  studios  into  perfect  museums,  and  wander 
all  over  Syria  and  Egypt  before  attempting  some  subject  which  to 
Michael  Angelo  or  Leonardo  would  have  presented  nothing  beyond  a 
problem  of  anatomy  or  of  light  and  shade.  Musicians  collect  and  print 
fange  volumes  of  the  rude  chants  of  distant  peoples  and  times,  in  order 
that  composei?,  when  on  the  point  of  writing  an  opera,  may  know 
exactly  where  to  look  for  the  proper  local  colour.  And  as  to  poets 
— have  they  not  turned  of  late  into  perfect  rhymed  Michelets  and 
Froudes,  requiring  for  their  proper  critadsm  no  longer  literary  critics, 
but  keepers  of  Stat«  Records  ? 

What  harm  is  there  in  all  this  ?  you  may  ask.  Granting  its  use- 
lessneas,  is  it  not  a  mere  amusing  mania  ?  Not  so  ;  and  for  several 
reasons.  First,  because  art  must  suffer  in  its  essentials  as  soon  as  it 
is  made  subservient  to  some  extra-artistic  interest ;  because  all  this 
elaborate  doing  of  things  scientific  prevents  the  simple  doing  of 
things  artietio.  For  wh^  a  painter,  well  versed  in  Oriental  realities, 
has  made  of  what  some  ignoramus  of  Florence  or  Venice  or  Antwerp 
would  have  made  into  a  grand  display  of  beautiful  figures,  faces,  and 
draperies,  a  something  closely  resembling,  in  its  rows  of  Sopping, 
veil-muffled,  and  shswi-huddled  Egyptians  or  Syrians,  a  number  of 
clothes-bags  in  process  of  being  emptied,  the  art  of  painting  and 
the  eesthetical  cravings  of  mankind  are  not  very  much  the  gainers 
thereby.  When  a  musician  intfoduces  into  an  opera  elaborate  imitA- 
tions  of  the  music  of  centuries  and  peoples  who  had  no  real  music  at 
all,  his  work  is  not  much  improved  thereby.  Worst  of  all,  when  a 
poet  has  refmxluoed  effects,  modes  of  thought  and  feeling,  he  has  not 
only  givao  as  things  witii  which  neither  he  nor  his  reader  can  really 
sympaUiise,  but  be  has  at  the  same  time  cheated  us  of  the  expression  of 
luB  own  and  our  real  emotioos,  which,  in  their  quivering  reality,  can 
fone  the  sympathy  even  of  men  to  whom  thoee  emotions  may  have 
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grown  obsolete  and  Btraoge.  But  this  is  not  all :  in  thus  attempting 
to  make  art  the  mere  illustrator  of  science,  we  shall  in  the  first  place 
violate  the  inherent  organic  conditions  of  art ;  and  then,  as  sole 
reward,  give  it,  in  exchange  for  the  stability  and  imperishablenees 
of  artistic  form,  the  fiuctuating,  chaaging  impersonality  of  scientific 
&ct.  For,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  art  itself,  we  must  remember, 
or  understand,  what  daily  observation  ought  long  since  to  have  im- 
pressed upon  UB,  that  there  is  as  complete  aa  organic  necessity  in  the 
sequence  of  style  upon  style  and  form  upon  form  as  there  is  in  tJie 
sequence  of  the  seasons  of  the  year  and  their  respective  products,  or 
in  the  growth  of  the  child  into  the  youth  and  the  youth  into  the  man ; 
and  that  thus  all  spontaneous,  really  vital  and  valuable  art  must 
always  present  a  certain  homogeneonsness  of  form  and  character,  a 
certain  limitation  in  its  capacities,  which  prevents  the  adoption  of 
the  forms  and  characters  of  another  time  or  another  place :  for  art, 
to  be  good,  or  rather  when  art  is  good — that  is  to  say,  when  art  is 
vital — men  can  imagine,  write,  paint,  only  the  things  which  they  see 
and  feel,  men  can  work  only  in  the  style  which  belongs  to  their  race 
and  to  their  generation :  to  ask,  therefore,  for  a  correct  expression  or 
imitation  of  feelings,  fencies,  or  forme  of  other  races  and  other 
generations,  is  simply  to  demand  what  no  art  in  its  vital  condition^ 
in  its  condition  of  really  valuable  function,  can  by  any  possibility 
give.  And  could  living  art  thus  become  the  scientific  reproducer  of 
efforts,  feelings,  and  forms,  oould  any  art  worthy  of  the  name  ex- 
change its  own  powers  of  satisfying  our  merely  eesthetic  wants,  for 
the  power  of  bringing  home  to  us  some  scientific  fact,  some  con- 
ception of  distant  or  long-ended  things,  could  it  do  this,  what 
would  be  its  reward  P  We  have  spoken  of  the  stability  and  imperish- 
aUenes-i  of  artistic  form  as  contrasted  with  the  fiuctuating,  changing 
impeiBonality  of  scientific  fact:  this  phrase  may  have  seemed  to 
Bome  an  impertinence,  to  others  an  absurdity.  Vet  if  we  look  into 
matten,we  shall  hare  to  confess  the  truth  (a  bitter  truth  to  the  mere 
critic)  that  no  purely  scientific  works  can  ever  live,  that  no  purely 
scientific  book  can  ever  continue  to  be  read,  that  only  artistic  ex- 
cellence endures. 

For  the  man  of  science,  be  he  naturalist  or  ethnologist  or  meta- 
physician, gives  only  a  certain  number  of  new  facts,  or  a  certain 
magnitude  of  new  system;  hia  successor  inherits  those  facts  and 
that  system — increases  the  one,  enlarges  the  other ;  so  that  the  second 
comer  is  always  richer  and  more  valuable  than  the  first,  and  the 
third  than  the  second.  The  most  valuable  scientific  book  is 
necessarily  the  most  recent,  because  it  contains  all  the  truth 
contiuned  In  its  predecessors,  and  more,  and  also  less  error.  The 
books  of  the  very  greatest  scientific  minds  of  the  past  are  now  read 
only  by  specialists  studying  the  development  of  some  particular 
science  w  idea.  Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
Xewton  gravitation,  Smith  the  relations  between  price  and  supply  and 
demand.  Nothing  can  diminish  their  glory  for  having  discovered 
Ho.  £31  (no.  cu.  H.  s.)  r 
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tboee  &cts,  but  those  &ct8  no  longer  belong  exclusively  to  them: 
they  have  been  developed,  corrected  by  others,  and  can  be  found 
elsewhere  tiian  in  their  books,  and  found  more  complete  than  in  them. 
We  venerate  these  men,  but  we  do  not  read  their  books.  If  we  want 
to  know  about  gravitation,  or  about  supply  and  demand,  we  turn,  not 
to  the  '  Frincipia '  or  to  the  *  Wealtli  of  Nations,'  but  to  the  most 
recent  text-book  of  physics  or  political  economy  by  some  living 
mediocrity.  The  same  fate  awaits  Helmholtz,  Darwin,  Spencer, 
Huxley,  tjl  the  discoverers  of  facts  or  laws.  We  all  talk  of  Descartes, 
jet  how  wretchedly  poor  does  not  his  great  book  appear  to  as  I  mere 
truisms  which  we  knew  before  we  were  bom.  The  same  applies  to 
Horace,  to  Montesquieu,  to  all  those  who  have  revolutionised  thought. 
The  man  who  made  the  very  first  plough  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  ingenious  of  mortals,  yet  who  would  care  to  use  such  an 
instrument  ?  and  who  would  care  to  employ  Stephenson's  first  railway 
engine,  or  Jacquard's  first  loom  ?  Yet  their  makers  were  men  of  genius, 
while  the  makers  of  thelatest,  most  desirable  improvements  in  engines 
and  looms  may  be  mere  craftsmen.  Now  the  case  is  immediately 
changed  as  soon  as  the  place  of  the  relative  elements,  truth  and  use- 
fulness, is  taken  by  the  positive  element  beauty.  For  a  truth  is 
assimilated  and  grows,  an  invention  is  assimilated  and  grows ;  hut  a 
work  of  art,  when  once  beauty  has  been  attained,  does  not  grow. 
You  may  repeat  and  re-repeat  and  alter  and  re-alter  it;  you  may 
deiitroy  it,  but  you  cannot  develop  it ;  its  value  is  positive ;  time 
passes,  and  it  is  as  delightful  to  the  man  of  the  nineteenth  centmy 
as  it  was  to  the  man  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  If  you 
would  benefit  by  what  was  done  by  Homer,  by  Shakespeare,  by 
Phidias,  Michael  Angelo,  or  Mozart,  you  most  have  recourse  to  them- 
selves. No  addition  can  be  made  to  their  works ;  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  only  books  which  are  permanently  reprinted  are 
books  of  mere  beUea-lettres,  which  may  be  four  thousand  yeaia 
old;  the  only  objects  which  are  constantly  being  copied,  without 
attempt  at  iteration,  are  not  useful  mechanisms,  but  works  of  art. 
You  may  take  a  plaster  cast  of  a  statue  of  the  time  of  Pericles ;  but 
who  would  care  to  have  an  exact  fiic-aimile  of  a  revolver  made 
twenty  years  ago  ?  If  scientific  works  continue  to  be  read,  it  is 
because  the  element  of  eternity,  the  element  of  beauty,  has  entered 
into  them ;  the  scientific  ideas  may  be  old,  but  the  artistic  forms 
are  not.  We  may  know  more  of  philosophy  than  Plato,  or  Baoon,  <» 
P&scal,  but  we  have  not  got  the  power  of  writing  as  they  did.  And 
if  any  modem  historian  or  philosopher  be  read  two  hundred  years 
hence,  it  will  be  not  as  a  man  of  science,  but  as  an  artist.  A  con- 
solation this,  and  a  great  one,  for  nowadays  much  of  what  artdatJc 
inslinct  yet  remains  is  taking  refuge  in  critical  writing.  Our  meD  of 
thought  and  research,  Ruskin,  Michelet,  Carlyle,  will  be  known  as  great 
artiste  to  future  generations,  which  will  have  let  the  memory  of  many 
of  our  artists  d^  out  as  that  of  mere  obsolete  and  mistaken  meo 
of  saenoe. 
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We  have  wandered  a  good  way  from  our  original  starting-point, 
and  some  of  you  may  ask,  Wliat  has  all  this  to  do  with  Bapfaael's 
Apollo  ?  We  started  with  asking  ourselves  how  it  came  about 
that  a  learned  man  like  Raphael,  an  artist  above  all  his  contem- 
poraries, studious,  thoughtful,  nay,  archteologicat,  should  have  de- 
liberately committed  the  anachronism  of  placing  a  tiddle  in  the  hands 
iA  Apollo.  We  found  that,  in  so  doing,  Raphael  had  merely  followed 
the  habit  of  his  time,  which  considered  artistic  representation  in  a 
manner  qoite  different  from  ours.  And,  proceeding  to  examine  our 
own  manner  of  viewing  art  by  ite  functions,  we  found  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  old  way,  which  at  first  seemed  to  us  so  childish,  illogical, 
and  for-fetched,  was  simpler,  more  natural,  and  more  ef&cacious  than 
our  own ;  that  perhaps  the  illogical  men  of  the  Renaissance  bad  more 
sense  of  artistic  logic,  of  the  logic  of  keeping  everything  to  ita  right 
place  and  work,  than  we  have ;  and  that  there  is  more  anomaly  in 
painting  arcbEeological  pictures,  writing  historical  tragedies,  and 
composing  geographical  operas,  than  there  was  in  showing  Apollo 
among   the   Muses   and   poets,   fiddling  away   on-  the   summit   of 

Ybbhon  Lbb. 
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rnHE  subject  of  this  article  is  to  be  th&t  of '  Ju^^maut ; '  but  as 
X  that  form  of  writing  the  word  is  now  obsolete,  it  would  Rcarcelj 
do  as  a  title ;  and  the  newer  form  of  '  Jagannaths  '  is  so  diSerent, 
and  a?  yet  so  little  known,  few  would  have  reoognised  in  it  the  name 
of  the  celebrated  deification  which  has  been  so  long  notorious.  Owing 
to  some  peculiarity  in  the  articulating  oi^ns  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  bow 
s  number  of  Hindostanee  words  should  be  pronounced  ;  iu  some  the 
letter  R  has  been  dropped,  while  in  others  it  has  been  inserted  where 
it  had  no  right  to  be,  and  the  word  we  have  to  deal  with  is  an  illus- 
toition  of  this  last  peculiarity.  Jagamuttha  is  the  form  in  which 
the  word  is  now  given  by  the  beet  authorities;  Jagan,  meians 
'  World,'  and  Natha  is  usually  rendered  as  '  Lord,'  and  thus  we  have 
'  The  Lord  of  the  World,'  these  words  giving  in  English  the  title  of 
the  well-known  divinity  of  Oriasa.  The  name  of  the  place  where  this 
particular  idol  resides  also  requires  some  correction.  In  maps  and 
gazetteers  it  ia  found  under  the  mis-pronouuced  word  *  Juggemauth.* 
It  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  Hindus  sepnratethe  name  of  the 
divinity  they  worship  from  that  of  the  locality  where  it  exists.  A 
native  of  India  would  say  that '  the  temple  of  Jagannatha  is  at  Puri 
in  Orissa.'  Fv/ri  means  '  City,'  and  is  only  one  of  the  many  forms  of 
the  same  word  so  common  in  Indian  names,  such  as  poor^  pore, 
puram,  &c.,  the  new  official  orthography  being  pu/r.  That  this  im- 
portant religious  centre  should  be  caUed  par  excellence  '  The  City,' 
will  so  readily  recall  to  most  readers  the  names  of  other  places  which 
have  received  a  similar  title,  although  in  different  languages,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  here  to  repeat  them. 

These  are  but  slight  corrections  in  comparison  to  what  seems  to 
be  necessary  in  regard  to  the  reputation  of  Jagannatha  himself.  Id 
our  own  times  the  more  extended  and  careful  study  of  historical 
dootmients  has  led  to  the  reversal  of  the  ordinarily  received  ideas  in 
regard  to  the  character  of  prominent  Individuals  who  figured  in  the 
past ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  as  the  new  science  of  comparative 
mythology  makes  progress  it  may  very  much  modify  the  usually  ac- 
cepted notions  we  have  of  the  deities  belonging  to  the  ancient 
religions.  It  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  Molooh 
may  be  whitewashed,  and  turn  out  to  have  been  quite  a  respectable 
character.  There  is  one  old  mythological  personage  whose  charac- 
ter ia  so  very  bad,  that  bis  name  is  not  even  mentioned  in  polite 
society,  and  yet  it  has  been  long  ago  hinted  that  he  is  not  quite  so 
blaok  as  he  is  usually  painted.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Jagannatha. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  justify  everything  done  in  connection  with  the 
worship  of  Puri,  yet  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  moat  gross  exaggera~ 
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-tiona  have  been  indulged  in.  These  loiarepresentations  have  been 
repeated  until  they  have  received  implicit  credence  over  the  whole 
globe,  and  the  name  of  '  Juggernaut '  is  associated  only  with  what  is 
cruel  and  sanguinary.  Whenever  there  is  a  systematic  murderous 
destruction  of  human  life  to  be  denounced, '  Ju^emaut '  becomes  the 
type  of  such  acts,  and  is  called  upon  to  do  duty  by  all  writers  and 
public  speakers.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  more  complete 
perversion  of  the  truth  ;  and  it  may  be  stated  that  Jagaonatha  would 
to  a  certainty  get  heavy  flam^ee  in  aoy  court  were  he  to  prosecute 
hie  de&meiB. 

Jagannatba's  relation  to  the  Hindu  mythology  will  partly  explain 
Iiig  true  nature.  He  is  one  of  the  manifestations  of  Vishnu,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  KriBtma.  The  forms  under  which  Vishnu 
is  worshipped  are  more  or  less  connected  with  love,  while  the  manifes- 
tAtioQS  of  Siva  are,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  fierce  and  terrible  kind.  Had 
the  character  given  to  Jagannatha  been  attributed  to  Siva,  something 
like  Justification  might  be  found  for  it.  There  is  a  well-known 
legend  which  illustrates  the  character  of  these  deities.  Among  the 
innumerable  gods  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon  a  discussion  had  arisen  as 
to  the  reputation  of  the  principal  personages.  One  of  the  Devas  at 
last  proposed  to  try  a  practical  test  by  which  the  matter  might  be 
settled.  So  he  went  up  and  kicked  Siva.  The  result  was  terrible ;  that 
god  burst  into  a  wild  passion  and  destroyed  some  millions  of  worlds 
before  he  calmed  down  again.  The  Deva  then  kicked  Brahma.  This 
deity  became  angry,  he.  grumbled  and  growled  a  little,  but  did 
nothing  in  particular.  The  Deva  then  approached  Vishnu,  who  was 
asleep,  but  awoke  instantly  on  betog  kicked.  He  caught  the  foot  that 
had  given  the  blow,  and  stroking  it  with  his  hand,  said  he  hoped  it 
was  not  hurt,  at  the  same  time  manifesting  a  warm  anxiety  as  if  he 
had  been  the  cause  of  pain  to  the  Deva,  or  as  if  he  had  done  him  an 
injury.  The  feeling  against  taking  life,  even  of  the  most  insignifi- 
cant insects,  which  the  Hindus  carry  at  times  to  very  extravagant 
extremes,  is  somehow  connected  with  the  worship  of  Vishnu,  or  is 
derived  &om  Buddhism,  two  forms  of  faith  which  are  thought  to  have 
been  closely  related,  and  both  of  which  seem  to  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  Jagannatha  at  Puri.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  destruction  of  life  must  be  utterly  op- 
p<»ed  to  such  attributes,  and  that  it  would  be  out  of  harmony  with 
the  spirit  which  ought  to  guide  in  the  worship  of  Vishnu  or  Jagan- 
natha. The  temple  services  present  us  with  an  illustration  of  this. 
Should  by  accident  any  person  die  within  the  temple  walls,  the  cere- 
monies are  at  once  stopped,  the  offerings  are  considered  as  polluted, 
and  have  to  be  carried  away,  and  the  whole  pUoe  la  looked  upon  as 
being  unclean  till  it  has  been  purified. 

When  the  Ratha  Yatra,  or  Car  Festival,  tcdces  place,  accidents  do 
happen ;  there  are  thousands  pulling  the  ropes  by  which  the  cars  are 
moved.  It  is  impossible  to  stop  such  a  mass,  and  if  anyone  should 
&U,  he  may  be  trampled  upon  by  such  a  surging  crowd,  and  the 
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wheels  of  the  oar  may  also  go  over  the  body ;  bat  the  frequeovy  of 
such  events  have  been  exaggerated,  and  if  there  ie  blame,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  .Tagannatha  should  be  made  answerable.  It  has  often  happened 
when  the  Queen,  or  the  Friace  of  Wales,  has  made  a  State  visit  to- 
the  City,  that  very  serious  accidents  have  occurred,  attended  with  Ices 
of  life ;  as  a  matter  of  &ct  such  State  procesaions  through  the  streets 
of  London  have  seldom  taken  place  without  someone  in  the  crowd 
losing  their  life,  yet  no  one  ever  dreams  of  ascribing  to  the  royal 
personages  just  named  such  a  character  as  has  been  given  to  Jagan— 
natba.  During  the  Car  Festival  self-immolation  takes  place.  This 
also  has  been  very  much  exaggerated.  Hamilton,  in  his  Gazetteer, 
states,  *  That  during  the  four  years  prior  to  1820  only  three  cases 
occurred,  one  said  to  be  accidental,  and  the  other  two  to  get  rid  of 
excruciating  diseases  with  which  the  victims  were  tormented.'  If 
this  is  anything  like  a  fair  estimate  of  the  death  i&te,  there  need  be 
no  hesitation  in  asserting  on  the  basis  of  statistics  that  the  British 
cab  is  a  much  more  bloodthirsty  institution  than  the  car  of  Jagan- 
natha. 

It  may  be  stated  tJiat  this  expression  of  doubt  r^farding  a  popular 
opinion  is  not  the  first  which  has  appeared.  The  Indian  press  has  at 
various  times  had  letters  and  notices  on  this  subject,  and  more  than 
one  author  has  expressed  himself  in  very  decided  language  against 
the  commonly  received  notions.  Dr.  Hunter,  a  late  writer  on  (^issa, 
puts  it  very  strongly,  that  the  character  given  to  Jagannatha  i» 
totally  unfounded  and  grossly  calumnious.  Other  authorities  could 
be  quoted,  but  it  will  be  enough  to  give  the  words  of  Mr.  FergussoD^ 
whose  knowledge  of  things  Indian  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to 
the  subject  of  architecture.  He  visited  Puri,  and  the  following  is 
his  graphic  description  : — 

So  much  has  been  written  about  the  horrors  of  this  festiv&I — of  the 
hundreds  of  dead  and  dying  pUgrimii  that  strew  the  road,  and  of  their 
bones  that  whiten  the  plains,  and  of  the  vidims  th&t  throw  themselves 
under  the  wheels  of  the  car — that  I  was  most  agreeably  disappointed  to 
find  the  pilgrims  hurrying  to  the  spot,  talVing  and  laughing  like  people 
gcang  to  a  &ir  in  EngWd — which  in  &ct  it  is.  There  were  fanatics 
measuring  the  road  wi^  their  length,  aod  others  rolling  along,  and  devo- 
tees doing  absurd  things  of  all  sorts,  but  not  more  than  one  sees  in  every 
town  in  India ;  and,  as  for  victims,  none  had  been  heard  of  for  many  years 
before  that  time.  Many  threw  themselves  down  before  the  cars,  it  is  true, 
hut  a  kick  or  a  etap  from  those  who  were  standing  by  started  them  long 
before  the  wheels  came  near,  amidst  the  laughter  and  shouts  of  derision  of 
the  people.  Xor  were  the  bones  more  plentifol  than  the  victims.  I  looked 
out  everywhere  for  a  pilgrim's  skull,  to  examine  hia  bump  of  veneration, 
and  keep  it  as  a  curiosity  if  I  found  it  large,  but  neither  skalla  nor  bones 
were  to  be  found  anywhere  tiiat  I  could  see. 

Puri  is  situated  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Guttack,  where  there  is 
a  level  delta  formed  by  the  Mahanaddi  fiiver,  and  the  space  contains 
a  most  interesting  collection  of  archaeological  remains.  The  Bud- 
dhist caves  at  Udayagiri  and  Khandagiri  are  among  the  oldest  rock- 
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cat  excavations  in  India ;  and  the  temples  of  Bhuvaneavara  and 
Kanarac  are,  from  their  age  as  well  as  the  elaborate  work  upon 
them,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  groups  of  Brahminical  architecture. 
The  great  temple  of  Puri  belongs  to  the  same  group,  but  as  an 
example  of  Hindu  art  it  has  not  an  equal  interest  with  those  at 
Bhavaneswara.  The  shrine  of  Jagannatha  is  to  a  large  extent  only  a 
copy  of  the  great  temple  at  Bhuvaneswara,  the  copy  being  much 
io^iOT  to  the  modeL  The  great  attiactioo  to  the  student  at  Puri  ia 
the  very  peculiar  worship  at  that  place,  and  the  qneationfi  connected 
with  its  origin,  which  are  very  ol»cure  and  doubtful.  It  strikes  all 
visitorB  to  Furl  how  it  was  possible  a  epot  on  a  flat,  bleak,  sandy  sea- 
shore could  acquire  a  character  of  high  sanctity.  Yet  such  is  the 
site  on  which  we  find  the  temple  of  Jagannatha.  One  of  the  sup- 
posed miracles  of  the  place  is,  that  the  joar  of  the  sea  cannot  be 
heard  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple  ;  but  from  the  outside  of  the 
enclosing  walls  such  is  not  the  case,  the  waves  beating  on  the  Bat 
sands  send  a  murmur  which  is  distinctly  audible.  The  only  emi- 
nence is  the  mound  on  which  the  temple  stands ;  it  is  about  a  mile 
from  the  sea.  This  elevation  was  anciently  known  as  the  Nilacbilai 
or  *  Blue  Hill.*  Round  this  alight  elevation,  which  has  been  raised  to 
the  dignity,  only  in  its  title,  of  being  a  hill,  there  haa  grown  up  a 
moat  wonderful  collection  of  legendary  lore, — a  collection  bo  large  that 
only  a  few  of  its  leading  points  can  be  dealt  with  in  this  short  article. 
The  temple  enclosure  is  very  nearly  square,  being  665  feet  by  644, 
a  space  agreeing  very  closely  with  that  of  the  temple  courts  of  Jeru- 
salem, according  to  Josephus ;  within  this  is  a  second  enclosure,  400 
by  278  feet.  In  addition  to  the  great  temple  of  Jagannatha  itself, 
there  are  a  number  of  lesser  temples,  and  other  buildings  for  purposes 
connected  with  the  worship,  among  which  is  a  dancing-hall,  a  refec- 
tory, and  a  kitchen.  This  last  is  a  large  and  very  important  part  of 
Jagannatha's  eatablishments.  There  are  numerous  wells,  among 
which  is  the  Bohini-Kunda;  and  a  sacred  tree,  a  banian  or  Ficu^ 
IndicOi  called  '  Kalpabriksha,'  which  possesses  many  virtues,  and  is  a 
eource  of  revenue  to  the  Brahmins.  The  Baradand,  or  road  on  which 
the  cars  are  moved  along  at  the  Batha  Yatra,  is  a  wide  space  extend- 
ing about  two  miles  to  the  north-east.  The  town  surrounds  the 
temple  and  extends  along  this  road,  and  has  a  population  of  over 
20,CXX},  which  are  nearly  ^I  Hindus,  The  high  sanctity  of  the  spot 
ia  attested  1^  the  Skanda  Purana,  where  Narayana,  or  Vishnu,  is 
made  to  say  to  Brahma : — 

'  On  the  northern  shore  of  the  sea,  to  the  south  of  the  Mahanadi  Biver, 
these  ia  my  favourite  abode.  Alone  it  can  confer  all  tiie  blessings  which 
are  derivable  from  all  other  sacred  places  on  the  earth  put  together.  Those 
wise  sons  of  Manu  who  dwell  there  enjoy  the  fruita  ol  all  the  good  deeds 
peformed  by  them  in  their  previous  births.  Knovr  this,  Lotus-bom,  that 
none  who  is  of  little  merit  or  wanting  in  &itli  can  dwell  there.  Every 
step  of  the  land  from  the  Mango  Forest  to  the  store  of  the  southern  see  is 
mciflt  precious,  as  I  shall  show  you.    The  blue  hill,  which  flourishee  on  the 
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sea  shore,  is  the  moat  secret  place  on  earth — most  difficultly  acoeesable  even 
to  you.  Enveloped  1^  my  illusion  it  remains  unknown  even  to  the  gods 
and  demons.  Forsaking  all  company  I  dwell  there  in  a  corporeel  form. 
Bising  above  all  mutaUUtj  and  eternity  I  abide  at  Furushottoma,  the  holy 
spot,  which  is  alike  anasBailable  b;  creation  and  deetruction.  Sven  as  you 
see  me  here  in  corporeal  shape,  with  all  my  emblems,  so  will  you,  Brahma, 
see  me  there.  On  that  Uae  Mil,  to  the  west  of  the  Kalpa  fig-tree,  there  is 
a  fountain  known  under  the  name  of  Bohina :  dwelling  near  it  men  may 
behold  me  with  their  carnal  eyes,  and,  washing  off  their  sins  with  it«  water, 
attain  equality  with  me.' 

Arcbasologists  are  pretty  well  agreed  tbat  the  spot  had  attained 
to  some  importance  in  the  Buddhist  period.  That  Buddhism  was 
stxong  in  the  region  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  caves  of  Udayagiri 
and  Khandagiri,  as  well  as  Asoka's  inscription  on  the  rocks  at  Dhauli. 
The  well-known  Tooth  of  Buddha,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  one 
still  existing  at  Kandy ,  in  Ceylon,  was  for  a  long  time  preserved  in  a 
place  which  derived  its  name  from  that  relic,  and  was  known  as  Dan- 
tapura,  or  '  City  of  the  Tooth.'  This  city,  situated  somewhere  on  the 
coast,  between  the  present  Calcutta  and  Madras,  is  conjectured  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  Fun,  and  that  the  Blue  Hill  is  the  mound 
left  by  the  Buddhist  establishment  in  which  the  Tooth  was  preserved. 
This  is  probable  enough,  but  it  has  only  been  given  as  a  guess,  aa  it 
might  account  for  a  l^rend  that  the  bones  of  Krishna  were  found 
there,  and  placed  in  the  first  image  of  Jagannatha,  made  by  Indrfr* 
dyumna.  The  preservation  of  human  relics  would  be  abhorrent  to 
BrshtniDism,  and  a  legend  like  the  above  is  not  likely  to  have  ori- 
ginated from  the  votaries  of  that  religion;  while  relic-worship,  on 
tiie  other  hand,  is  a  well  known  characteristic  of  Buddhism.  An 
evidence  is  also  derived  &om  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  cus- 
toms at  Pun,  that  is,  the  absence  of  all  caste  within  the  limits 
of  the  place.  This  is  so  utterly  at  variance  with  all  Brahminical 
ideas,  that  it  is  assumed  to  be  a  continuation  of  a  rule  dating 
from  the  Buddhist  period.  One  of  the  marked  peculiarities  of  the 
Buddhist  teaching  was  the  doing  away  with  all  caste  distinctions ; 
and  it  is  a  reasonable  conclusion,  so  for  as  we  can  see  at  present,  tbat 
the  origin  of  this  rule,  which  ignores  caste,  points  to  a  period  when 
the  faith  of  Buddha  held  sway  in  the  locality.  There  is  another 
curious  coincidence  which  goes  far  to  confirm  the  theory.  Fah-Htan, 
the  Chinese  pilgrim,  who  visited  India  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth 
century,  describes  Tery  minutely  a  procession  of  Buddhist  images  in 
cars,  which  he  saw  at  Khoten  and  also  at  Patna.  He  gives  the  size 
of  one  of  the  cars  at  Khoten,  which  was  thirty-five  feet  in  height, 
and  so  far  aa  the  description  goes  it  must  have  been  very  like  that 
used  by  Jagannatha.  Luckily  the  date  of  the  festival  is  given,  and 
Colonel  Sykes  discovered  tbat  it  took  place  at  the  same  time  of  the 
year  as  the  Car  Festival  at  Puri.  To  this  should  be  added  another 
point,  noticed  by  Bajendralala  Mitra,  tbat  in  the  common  pictures 
produced  in  Puri  and  sold  to  the  pilgrims,  of  the  Ten  Incarnations 
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«f  Visbna,  the  ninth,  or  Buddha  Avatar,  Jagannatha  is  represented 
instead  of  the  usual  figure  of  Buddha.  Another  evidence  ia  derived 
from  a  theory  that  the'images  in  the  temple  are  only  modificattouB 
of  Buddhist  symbols.  This  is  an  interestlDg  point  in  oonneotion  with 
the  subject,  and  will  be  dealt  with  more  fully  when  describing  the 
%iires  of  Jagannatha  and  his  broUier  and  sister. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  only  by  inference  that  this  theory  of 
the  place  having  been  Buddhist  is  made  out ;  etill  it  is  strong 
■eDough  Xo  make  it  highly  probable  that  such  was  the  case.  There  is 
no  Mstorical  evidence  except  the  temple  records,  and  their  state- 


menta,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  this  period,  are  few,  and  of  small  value 
B8  to  accuracy.  As  to  the  pre-Buddhist  times  we  have  nothing  but 
I^end.  According  to  the  '  Purushottama  Mahatmya,'  Puri  was  a 
forest  with  the  blue  hill  in  its  centre.  Here  was  the  Bohini-Kunda, 
or  fbnntain,  and  the  kalpa  tree,  and  an  image  of  Vishnu  in  blue 
sapphire,  a  dark  bine  being  the  colour  in  which  that  god  ia  always 
lepresentod.  We  may  take  it  that  the  fountain,  which  still  exists, 
was  the  first  cause  of  the  spot  becoming  sacred.  It  will  be  found 
that  almost  every  holy  place  has  a  source  of  water  connected  with  it. 
Bveiy  sacred  spring  did  not  become  a  Jerusalem,  a  Mecca,  a  Benares, 
01  a  Puri  ;  but  these  places  would  never  have  been  known  had  there 
lieeii  no  source  of  water  at  them.     lodradyumna,  a  king  of  the  Solar 
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nice  who  reigned  at  Avanti,  in  Central  India,  beard  of  the  great 
&me  of  the  blue  god,  and  wiehing  to  see  and  woiship  this  divinity,, 
he  left  his  kiDgdom  with  a  large  army.  On  reaching  Puri  the  blue 
Ktone  had  disappeared,  and  ludradyumna  was  in  despair.  Aa  a  mark 
of  his  devotion  he  erected  a  splendid  temple,  and  held  a  great 
festival  at  it«  consecration,  accompanied  with  the  most  elaborate 
sacrifices.  During  the  ceremonies  the  king  had  a  dream  in  which  a 
tree  appeared  to  him,  and  in  the  tree  was  Vishnu  wiUi  all  bis 
emblems.  Along  with  the  god  was  his  wife  I^kshmi  in  her  most 
benign  aspect ;  and  also  the  Sudarsana-Chakra,  or  celestial  wheel.  This 
vision  waa  looked  upon  aa  a  good  omen,  and  at  the  end  of  the  cere- 
monies a  log  floated  ashore  with  the  emblems  of  Vishnu  upon  it. 
This  was  explained  to  be  a  hair  from  the  body  of  the  god,  and  that 
it  had  come  from  Sweta-Dwipa,  or  the  '  White  Island.'  From  this 
log  the  first  images  of  Jagannatha,  Balarama,  Subhadra,  and  the 
Sndarsana-Ghakra  were  made.  The  resemblance  between  this  etory 
and  others  which  have  come  down  to  us  &om  various  parts  of  the 
world  will  present  itself  to  most  readers,  and  need  not  be  pointed 
out. 

The  peculiar  form  in  which  these  images  have  been  made  will 
now  come  to  be  considered.  The  representations  of  them  here  given 
are  from  a  work  lately  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  India,  entitled  '  The  Antiquities  of  Oriasa.'  It  is  in  two 
large  volumes,  most  elaborately  illustrated  with  lithographs,  photo- 
lithographs,  and  wood  engravings.  The  author  is  Rajendralala  Mitra, 
who  is  not  only  learned  in  the  antiquities  of  India, 
hat  at  the  same  time  being  a  Vaishnavite  Brah- 
min, had  access  to  the  Temple  of  Jagannatha,  a 
privil^e  not  allowed  to  Europeans ;  and  I  here 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  that  work,  from 
which  I  have  freely  taken  while  writing  this 
article.  The  images  are  those  of  Jagannatha ; 
of  Balarama,  also  called  Balabhadra,  the  elder 
brother  of  Krishna ;  Jagannatha  being  the  same 
as  Krishna,  he  is  known  as  his  brother ;  Sub- 
hadra is  the  sister  of  Jagannatha.  These  three 
figures,  as  well  as  the  Sudarsana-Chakra,  are  placed 
on  the  Ratnavedi,  or  jewelled  altar,  in  the  prin- 
cipal shrine  of  the  temple.  Jagannatha  is  coloured 
bine,  that  being  the  colour  of  Vishnu  and  Krishna  ; 
Balarama  is  white,  and  Subhadra  is  yellow,  and 
the  so-called  Chakra  is  of  a  checked  pattern. 
They  are  lai|^  figures,  Jagannatha  and  his  brother 
being  about  six  feet  high,  and  the  sister  is  about  four  feet ;  the 
Chakra  is  also  about  six  feet. 

The  very  peculiar  form  of  these  images  has  led  to  attempts  to  ac- 
count for  their  shape.  One  popular  theory  is  that  the  deity  has  no  parti- 
cular form,  and  hence  the  absence  of  resemblance  to  the  human  fignre  \ 
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another  explanation  is,  that  they  received  their  fantastic  appearance 
to  &ighten  men  from  eviL  There  is  also  a  ourioos  l^eod,  that  when 
lodradyumna  got  the  1<^,  Vigwakarma,  the  architect  of  the  gods,  a 
Hindu  Hephaiitos,  appealed,  and  offered  to  carve  the  figures  in  foor-. 
teen  days,  during  irhicb  he  was  to  be  locked  up  in  the  temple,  and 
no  one  was  to  disturb  him  till  the  task  was  accomplished.  The  im- 
patience of  the  king  was  too  great,  so  before  the  appointed  time  he 
caused  the  doors  to  be  opened.  Viswakarma  had  gone,  and  nothing 
was  found  but  the  grotesque  images,  which,  according  to  this  story, 
are  in  an  unfinished  state,  the  sculptor  having  disappeared  before  the 
hands  and  feet  had  been  made.     Btabma  made  the  god  &mou8  by 


BU^lUHt,  BBl>raBB 


offidating  at  the  coneecration,  and  endowing  it  with  a  soul,  at  the 
Bune  time  giving  it  eyes  with  which  to  see. 

It  was  in  Oeneral  Cimningham's  work  on  the  Bhilsa  Topes,  pub- 
lished in  1S54,  the  suggestion  first  appeared  that  the  image  of 
Jagannatha  was  only  a  modification  of  the  Buddhist  Trisula.  This 
symbol  appears  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  may  be  described  as  a 
trident.  It  is  a  Brahminical  as  well  as  a  Buddhist  symbol.  The 
majority  of  the  temples  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Siva  are  sur- 
monnted  by  it.  Siva,  as  well  as  his  consort  Parbutty,  may  be  recog- 
nised in  sculptures  by  having  in  their  bands  a  rod,  on  the  end  of 
which  is  this  trident,  the  symbol  in  this  form  being  identical  with 
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that  nven  in  tiie  representatioDe  of  Britannia,  Neptune,'  and  'The 
Old   Gentleman.'     In   the  BrabtniDical   instances  just   given   this 
instrument  is  understood  to  be  a  kind  of  eceptre,  which  suggests  a 
very  probable  explanation  of  it  in  the  haads  of  X^ttine,  Britannia, 
as  well  as  the  other  individual  above  alluded  to.     Even  the  royal 
sceptre  of  European  monarchs,  the  top  of  which  Beems  to  have  been 
copied  from  a  _^eti,r  tie  lis,  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the 
trisula   of    Maha    Deo;    and   the 
thunder-ball  of   Zeus   on   ancient 
coins  is  a  trisula,  which  in  shape 
is  very  similar  to  one  of  the  forms 
of  the  Buddhist  Vadjra,  or  sceptre, 
used   at  the   present  day  by  the 
llamas  of  Tibet  in  their  ritual.    In 
a  late  article  on  the  origin  of  the 
Prince  of  WaJee's  feathers,  which 
appeared  in  '  Eraser,'  I  pointed  out 
that  a  trisula,  or  trident,  was  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  miiversal  of 
Bymbols.  It  is  found  in  one  shape  or 
another  all  over  the  ancient  world, 
and  it  is  etill  to  be  seen  in  use  at  the 
present  day.     I  doubt  if  the  Swas- 
tica,  or   fylfot  cross,  had   even  a 
wider  sphere  of  existence.     I  be- 
lieve  that    the   celebrated   '  Et,' ' 
which  was  over  the   gate   of  the 
™»DLi,  raoMTH.  WLTxwiroFTDBiMCHi   Templfl  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was 
this  emblem ;  and  the  three  fingers 
held  up  in  the  episcopal  benediction  is  so  suspiciously  near  it  in  fonn, 
that  we  may  suppose  It  is  not  quite  unconnected  in  origin  with  this 
widespread  symbol.     General  Cunningham's  identification  of  Jagan- 
natba  with  it,  which  seems  to  have  been  accepted  by  archteologists, 
becomes  in  itself  a  strong  evidence  of  its  importance ;  and,  if  the 
theory  should  be  maintained  by  further  knowledge  and  criticism,  it 
will  certainly  be  a  most  interesting  point  in  relation  to  symbolism, 
as  well  as  to  comparative  mythology.     The  use  of  feathers  as  per- 
sonal ornaments,  or  as  a  distinctive  cognisance,  is  old,  and  natural  to 
the  imcivilised  man ;  this  I  alluded  to  in  my  article  on  the  triple 
plume  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,     The  particular  arrangement  of  the 


'  The '  three-baibed  trident  which  the  Tolchines  wrought  for  him.'  Callinuidiiu, 
Hjtnu  to  DeloB,  31. 

■  According  ia  Plntarch  this  was  tha  letter  B.  See  his  Bseaj  on  'the  word  Et, 
engraved  over  Uie  gate  of  Apollo's  Temple  at  Delphi.'  ThU,  with  the  trieola  over  the 
gatewBjs  of  BnddhisI  shriries,  is  a  most  interesting  point  of  identitj.  Platarcb 
«tate«  that  the  letter  E,  being  the  fifth  letter  in  the  alphSibet.  represented  the  number 
live.  Qeneral  Ctmningham,  BkU*ah  Hrpet,  p.  355,  shows  that  the  trienla  can  be  re- 
duced to  five  old  Pali  letters,  which  are  the  initials  of  the  five  elements  forming 
' ■"Tie,  or  Dharraa. 
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feathere  in  this  case  may  have  been  imitated  from  the  fivar  de  lis. 
Mow,  the^ur  d^  lis  is  an  emblem  whose  origin  is  not  very  clear. 
There  is  more  than  one  popular  explanation  of  it ;  but  the  French 
archaeologists,  if  I  understand  right,  say  that  it  firRt  appeared  in 
Europe  after  the  Crusades,  thus  making  ita  Eastern  origin  highly 
probable.  One  point  regarding  it  is  much  more  certain,  that  is,  that 
the  early  form  of  this  symbol  differs  considerably  from  the  later  one. 
When  it  first  appeared,  and  for  centuries  afterwards,  the  shape  was 
that  of  a  trisuia,  the  point  of  distinction  being,  that  the  three 
membeiB  did  not  pass  down  below  the  horizontal  bar,  as  they  are 
now  represented  in  the  modern /eur  de  Ue.  Examples  of  this  may 
he  seen  in  the  Louvre  of  the  date  of  St.  Louis,  which  is  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  We  have  thua  the  very  curious 
probability  that  the  cognisance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  had  its 
particular  form  influenced  from  the  same  symbol  to  which  the  origin 
of  the  peculiar  form  of  Jagannatha  is  ascribed. 

The  Trisuia  occupied  a  very  prominent  position  in  Buddhist 
symbolism.  It  is  represented  on  coins ;  it  was  placed  on  the  end  of 
flagstaffs  or  standards;  and  we  And  it  on  the  sword-scabbaids  of 
soldiers.  More  prominent  still,  it  is  placed  as  a  symbol  over  the 
gatewajB  of  topes,  such  as  Sanchi,  near  Bhilsab,  and  Bharbut, — thu» 
resembling  the  *  Ei '  at  Delphi,— at  the  Amaravati  tope  ;  it  is  fre- 
quently represented  ae  an  object  of  adoration,  with  groups  around  it 
performing  pooja,  or  worship.  Amaravati  is  on  the  same  coast  as' 
Puri,  and  at  no  great  distance.  We  have  in  this  an  important  link  in 
favour  of  General  Cunningham's  theory,  which  is,  that  the  worship  of 
the  Trisuia  had  at  Puri  grown  into  the  worship  of  Jagannatha.  The 
supposition  is  that  there  had  been  a  very  celebrated  object  of  this 
kind  at  that  place,  and  that  it  was  a  great  attraction  to  pilgrims ; 
and  that  somehow  or  another  a  rude  face  had  been  added,  and  that 
the  two  side  membere  of  the  trisuia  have  been  bent  forward  to  make 
them  look  more  like  arms.  Among  the  sculptures  at  Sanchi  there  is 
a  group  of  three  trisulas,  and 
General  Cunningham  thinks 
it  may  have  been  frt)m  such  an 
airangement  that  the  trio  of 
figures — Jagannatha,  Balara- 
ma,  and  Subhadra  originated. 
This  is  QO  doubt  possible,  but 
it  must  be  noticed  that  the 
lady  in  this  case  is  without 
aims,  and  the  explanation 
leaves  out  the  question  how 
the  Sudarsana  Chakra  came  into  existence.  It  is  most  difficult  t& 
find  the  truth  in  all  its  details  through  a  mass  of  legends  extending 
over  so  many  centuries.  Out  of  such  a  tangled  web  we  should  1»- 
grateful  to  get  even  a  few  probabilities,  and  this  theory  of  the  cnigin 
of  Jagannatha  seems,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  at  present  goes,  to  be 
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acceptable.  It  has  been  recognised  b;  Mr.  Fergusson,  whose  autho- 
rity in  such  matters  stands  so  high;  and  Bajendralaia  Mitra  also 
gives  his  adherence  to  it. 

The  im&gee  are  made  from  the  wood  of  the  iVtm  tree  {Mdva. 
Azadvrackta)y  and  they  are  renewed  at  certain  intervals  of  time.     It 
is  generally  supposed  that  new  images  are  made  every  twelve  years ; 
and  two  Hindus  from  Puri,  who  told  me  this,  sud  that  a  dream 
comes  to  the  chief  Brahnun  as  to  where  the  wood  will  be  found. 
The  last  time  the  renewal  took  place  the  wood  was  procured  near 
Kalicot,  in  the  Ganjam  district.     According  to  Eajendmlala  Mitra 
the  time  of  renewal  is  regulated  partly  by  astrological  calculations 
and  partly  by  local  prejudices.     It  is  believed  that  the  Itajah   in 
whose  leign  tbe  renewal  takes  place  dies  soon  afterwards,  and  this 
naturally  has  an  influence  on  the  operation.    The  astronomical  aspect 
which  bears  on  the  date  is  the  occurrence  of  two  moons  in  the  month 
Ashadha  ;  this  gives  a  very  irregular  interval,  for  it  varies  from  seven 
to  thirty  years.     A  very  sacred  object  is  preserved  in  one  of  the 
images,  but  what  this  is  no  one  seems  to  know.     Even  fiajendra- 
lala  Mitra,  although  a  Vaisnavite  Hindu,  is  unable  to  speak  with 
certainty ;  he  declares  this  something  to  be  *  the  mystery  of  myste- 
ries in  Orissa.'    According  to  one  account  it  is  a  bit  of  the  log  which 
first  came  floating  on  the  sea  to  Indradyumna ;  another  Ba.ye  it  is  a 
fragment  of  the  original  im^e ;  some  say  it  Is  a  box  with  quick- 
silver, which  is  considered  to  be  the  spirit  which  is  removed  from 
the  old  to  the  new  image.     My  two  Hindu  friends  told  me  it  was 
a  salagram  stone,  and  that  it  was  placed  in 
the  breaet  of  the  figure — the  breast  of  such 
an  image  being  a  rather  indeflnitive  state- 
ment.    The  usually  accepted  stoiy  is  that  of 
its  being  one  of  the  bones  of  Krishna.    What- 
ever it  is,  it  is  removed  by  a  boy  at  mid- 
night, and  the  boy  is  believed  to  die  or 
disappear  before  a  twelvemonth   has  passed 
away. 

The  Sudarsana  Giakra  is  a  wooden  post 
about  six  feet  high,  and  its  sur&ce  is  carved 
with  a  check  pattern.  Bajendralaia  Mitra, 
with  all  his  minuteness  of  detail,  fails  to  ex- 
plain why  this  should  be  called  a  chakra ;  he 
even  omits  to  notice  that  it  is  not  a  chakra  at 
all.  The  word  ckahra  means  a  wheel,  and  the 
priests  say  there  is  one  marked  on  the  top  of 
this  sacred  post.  The  wheel  was  another  of 
the  important  Buddhist  symbols,  and  it  is 
found  very  prominent  amonjr  the  sculptures 
of  that  period.  The  discus  or  quoit  of  Vislmu 
is  also  called  a  chakra.  As  we  know  the  exact  form  of  both  these 
symbols,  a  doubt  is  reasonably  raised  regarding  this  so-called  chakra. 
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Its  shape  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  the  well-known  sfmfaol  of 
Siva,  but  ita  being  made  of  wood  iuetead  of  stone  is,  however,  against 
u  theory  such  as  this. 

The  Hebrews  had  a  very  ample  vocabulary  for  idols.  Among 
their  words  was  one  giliuHm,  which  means  '  rolling  things,'  and  was 
applied  in  contempt  to  gods  uf  wood  and  stone,  as  helpless  objects 
that  oould  be  rolled  on  the  ground.  The  figures  at  Puri  deserve  to 
be  included  in  this  term.  They  are  exceptional  as  specimens  of 
Hindu  art,  which  is  generally  carefully  executed,  and  is  often  very 
beautiful.  Jagannatha  has  more  the  appearance  of  being  an  idol  of  a 
savage  people  than  of  the  races  of  India.  At  Bhuvaneswara,  which 
is  close  to  Puri,  there  exists  the  remains  of  a  moat  splendid  group  of 
temples  covered  with  a  most  lavish  expenditure  of  sculpture.  An 
inspection  of  Rajendralala  Mitra's  two  volumes  will  convey  some  idea 
how  beautiful  the  art  upon  them  ia ;  and  yet,  with  this  art  so  near, 
these  rolling  logs  of  wood  at  Puri  are  the  objects  that  draw  pilgrims 
from  every  part  of  Hindustan.  Mr,  Ruskin  has  declared  that  intense 
religious  devotion  and  love  of  art  seldom  are  found  blether ;  and  he 
might  point  to  the  abortions  at  Orissaand  their  worshippers  as  a  good 
exampleofthe  theory.  Tetif  the  esplanatiou  which  has  been  given  of 
their  origin  is  correct,  these  icons  are  not  the  rude  efforts  of  a  savage 
people.  They  can  scarcely  be  called  a  development,  for  they  are  a 
deterioration  from  a  higher  type.  The  Trisul  was  a  symbol  of 
Dhanna,  the  law  or  &ith  of  Buddha ;  and.  symbolism  beloogs  only  to 
the  higher  forms  of  religion.  As  Jagannatha,  the  trisul,  has  ceased 
to  be  a  symbol,  it  has  become  the  lord  of  the  world  itself.  This  is 
the  history  of  nearly  all  symbols — it  is  common  to  the  West  as  it  ia 
to  the  East.  Symbols  almost  always,  through  time,  become  to  the 
worshipper  the  thing  symbolised.  It  is  the  poetic  pow^  of  oar 
nature  that  evolves  symbols,  but  the  mob  cares  not  for  such  things ; 
they  want  realities,  and  hence  the  worship  of  such  objects  as  Jagan- 
naUia  and  his  relatives.  Whatever  the  spiritual  or  more  highly- 
developed  mind  may  desire,  the  multitude  wish  for  somethi^  to 
worship  that  is  tangible  and  real,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  world  we 
see  that  the  demand  produces  the  supply. 

At  Puri,  Jagannatha  is  not  only  a  god,  but  he  is  treated  as  if 
be  were  a  living  personage.  With  hia  brother  and  sister  enthroned 
in  a  magnificent  temple,  which  becomes  a  palace,  they  are  as  royal 
monarchs  who  receive  the  devotion  of  the  people,  and  aro  attended 
by  the  priests  as  their  officeis  and  servants.  At  early  dawn  they 
are  wakened  by  the  ringing  of  bells;  when  the  temple  door  is 
opened  they  are  saluted  in  Oriental  foshion ;  ablutions  are  performed ; 
a  ceremony  is  gone  through  which  means  that  they  are  having  their 
teeth  washed.  People  who  have  been  to  India  have  seen  this  done 
by  the  natives  witli  a  bit  of  a  particular  kind  of  wood ;  the  end 
is  mashed  oat  and  made  soft,  and  this  is  nibbed  with  water  oa 
the  teeth.  A  similar  bit  of  stick  is  moved  about  in  front  of  Jagan- 
natha, and  his  teeth  are  thereby  cleaned;  at  a  partioolu  hoar 
fiaU^ha  Rhofia,  which  will  be  better  understood  as  Chott^agri^  or 
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the  sligfat  breakfast,  is  BervecL  Then  cornea  a  aubstantial  break&st. 
Tiffin  is  not  omitted,  and  at  midday  the  principal  meal  is  spread  out 
before  tbe  gods.  After  this  a  siesta  is  indulged  in,  from  which  they 
are  awakened  by  the  sounds  of  sweet  music  and  the  turning  of  lights, 
which  is  called  Arai.i.  After  this  comes  more  bathing,  dressing, 
eating,  and  the  turning  of  lights,  and  other  ceremonies,  ending  In 
supper ;  and  abont  eleven  at  night  bedsteads  are  brought  in,  when  the 
divine  personages  are  requested  to  retire  to  rest  for  tbe  night.  To 
this  ought  to  be  added  ritual  mantras,  or  the  utterance  of  words  in  a 
particular  form  adapted  to  each  period  of  the  day.  There  is  also 
muBio  and  dancing,  and  a  corps  of  Nautch  girls  are  specially  kept  for 
the  purpose.  These  persons  are  supposed  to  be  of  respectable  cha- 
racter, and  Rajendralala  Mitra  gives  the  case  of  Mira  Bai,  daughter  of 
Surya,  Rana  of  Jeypur,  who  became  one,  and  devoted  herself  to  the 
service  of  Rangchhodji.  We  have  the  curious  statement  given  that 
these  ladies  are  '  formally  married  to  the  divinity  of  the  temple,  to 
which  they  remain  attached  for  ever.'  From  dawn  to  eleven  at  nig-ht 
is  a  long  day,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  Jagannatha  has  as  busy  a  time 
of  it  as  any  popular  prince  in  our  own  western  regions.  He  certainly 
escapes  the  Uying  of  foundation  stones,  and  having  to  make  speeches 
at  public  dinners ;  but  to  make  up  for  these,  he  has  a  large  number 
of  festivals  to  go  through,  and  which  have  to  be  performed  with  much 
minuteness  of  ceremony.  Jagannatha  does  suffer  from  this  hard  work, 
and  like  ordinary  mortals  requires  a  rest ;  a  fortnight's  respite  is 
given  abont  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  6gures  are  placed  in  a 
chamber  called  the  AvAvjr  Ghwr,  or  sick  chamber.  It  would  seem 
that  the  constant  bathing  and  dressing  does  tell  even  on  Jagannatha 
and  his  friends,  and  this  interval  is  used  to  improve  their  complexions 
by  a  fresh  coat  of  paint.  When  new  images  have  to  be  made  it  is 
also  done  at  this  season.  On  the  last  day  of  the  fortnight  the  eyes  are 
painted,  this  being  a  distinct  ceremony.  At  the  Holi  Festival  it  was 
at  one  time  the  custom  to  bring  out  the  images  and  indulge  tbem  in 
the  pleamres  of  a  swing ;  bat  about  three  centuries  ago  the  swing 
broke  down,  and  Jagannatha  got  one  of  his  arms  damaged,  and  this 
part  of  the  ceremony  was  given  up. 

The  festivals  connected  with  the  worship  of  Pari  are  too  numerous 
to  describe,  and  they  would  be  of  but  little  interest  unless  something 
could  be  said  about  their  origin  and  meaning.  The  space  allowed  va 
a  paper  of  this  kind  is  too  small  for  tbe  consideration  of  such  a  ques- 
tion. It  will  be  enough  to  give  the  following  from  FrofeesoF  Wilson. 
In  an  article  on  the  Eeligious  Festivals  of  the  Hindus,  he  says :  '  The 
universal  festivals,  which  are  probably  traceable  among  all  nations 
elevated  above  barbarism,  and  which  may  have  been  handed  down  by 
tradition  from  the  earliest  periods  in  the  history  of  the  human  race, 
are  manifestly  astronomical,  and  are  intended  to  commemorate  th<- 
revolutions  of  the  planets,  and  tbe  recurrence  of  cyclical  intervals  nt~ 
longer  and  shorter  durations.'  The  Rath  Yatra,  or  Car  Festival  of 
Jagannatha,  as  it  takes  plaoeabouttbeendof  June,  has  probably  somt- 
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coDDection  with  the  aummer  solstice.  Its  identity  with  the  Buddhist 
ceremony  of  the  Procession  of  Images  which  Fah  Hian  describes  at 
Khoten  and  Fataliputra,  or  Fatna,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tuiy,  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  The  festival  is  not  confined  to  Puri ; 
Jagannatha  has  temples  in  other  places,  but  they  are  more  plentiful 
perhaps  in  the  south  of  India  than  in  the  north ;  this  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  statement  that  along  the  tianges  the  worsMp  of  Siva  prevailB, 
and  it  has  been  explained  that  Jagaimatfaa  is  a  form  of  Vishnu ;  hot 
wherever  the  Lord  of  the  World  has  temples,  the  Rath  YatrB  is  cele- 
brated. In  the  south  of  India  there  are  few  places  where  the  cars  will 
not  be  found,  and  they  are  generally  highly  ornamented  with  carved 
figures.  There  are  three  cars  at  Furi,  one  for  each  of  the  idols. 
Tbey  are  very  large  and  heavy ;  by  means  of  bamboos  and  coloured 
cloth  a  high  Sikra  or  tower  is  formed,  about  fifty  feet  in  height.  The 
tower  is  in  shape  the  same  as  the  steeple  surmounting  the  sanctum  of 
a,  Hiudu  temple,  thus  making  the  car  in  reality  a  moveable  temple  on 
wheels.  The  images  are  brought  out  of  the  temple,  not  by  the  priests, 
'  but  by  a  set  of  aboriginal  men  called  Doityas,  or  barbarians,  to  which 
this  class  ban  belonged  from  time  immemorial.'  They  are  supposed  to 
be  the  descendants  of  Visvavasa,  a  rustic  fowler  who  served  at  the  primi- 
tive shrine  of  Vishnu  on  the  filue  Hill  on  the  arrival  of  Indradyumua, 
presenting  us  with  a  curious  illustration  of  the  oonservatism  of  here- 
ditaiy  rights  in  India.  After  the  images  are  placed  in  the  cars  they 
are  richly  apparelled,  and  golden  hands  and  feet  are  added  to  them. 
The  Bajah  of  Khurda  appears  with  a  grand  Sowarie  of  horses,  ele- 
phants, and  followers.  He  is  the  hereditary  sweeper  of  the  temple  ; 
barefiMted,  and  with  a  jewelled  broom  he  sweeps  the  ground  and  wor- 
ships  the  imsigefl,  presenting  fiowers  and  incense.  He  then  takes  the 
ropes  of  each  car  successively  and  pretends  to  drag  them,  bat  there 
are  4,200  coolies  also  pulling  at  the  ropes  ;  these  coolies  are  a  special 
class  kept  for  this  purpose,  having  lands  rent  free  in  some  neighbour- 
iDg  villages.  In  addition  to  these  are  the  crowd  of  pilgmns  all 
auzioaB  to  get  a  pull  at  the  ropes,  and  by  thus  serving  '  Jagannath- 
jee '  to  *  rend  asunder  the  bonds  of  sin  for  ever.'  As  this  crowd  is 
veiy  andisciplined  the  cars  move  irregularly,  and  their  progress  is  but 
Blow,  80  that  three  or  four  afternoons  are  usually  spent  to  get  along 
the  Baradand,  which  is  the  great  broad  road,  about  two  miles  long, 
to  the  Owndicha  Oark,  which  is  a  temple  in  a  garden.  Here  the 
tigures  remain  for  four  or  five  days,  and  are  brought  back  again  in 
the  cars.  The  retom  jonmey  is  often  still  slower  <£an  the  other,  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  pilgrims  depart,  and  there  is  often  a  want 
at  power  to  dr^  the  cars  along.  When  they  get  back  to  the  great 
temple,  a  ceremony  is  gone  through  which  symbolises  the  re-conquest 
of  the  Blue  Hill,  and  when  this  has  been  peHbrmed,  the  Daityas  carry 
the  images  into  the  temple,  and  the  ceremonies  are  at  an  end. 

The  above  is  but  a  slight  sketch  of  what  takes  place,  but  it  gives 
the  more  important  details ;  whoever  wishes  to  study  the  subject 
riuuld  consult  Bajendralala  Mitra's  book.     That  author  Uilnks  that 
Ro.  631  (vo.  ci.k  IT.  g.)  a 
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the  caremoQ;  marks  the  anniveraaiy  of  Buddha's  birthday,  which  is 
quite  possible.  It  may  have  been  connected  with  that  as  well  as  the 
solstice ;  hut  there  is  this  difficulty,  that  a  ceremony  which  laste 
about  a  fortnight  gives  fourteen  different  days  with  which  to  make 
the  identification,  and  Hindu  festivals  depend  on  the  dark  or  light 
half  of  the  moon,  adding  much  to  the  task  of  fixing  them  with 
the  exact  day  in  our  Westem  calendars.  Owing  to  changes  in 
fiiith,  as  well  as  modes  of  r^ulating  the  calculations  of  time,  old 
ceremonies  have,  in  most  oases,  got  detached  from  the  exact  point 
in  the  solar  revolution  they  were  intended  to  mark,  so  that  it 
requires  very  great  care  to  work  out  problems  of  this  kind.  Taking 
out  gods  in  procession,  or  carrying  them  from  one  place  to  another,  is 
a  very  ancient  kind  of  ceremony,  and  has  been  more  or  less  conmion 
to  all  religions.  Herodotus,  ii.  63,  gives  an  example,  which  took 
place  at  Papremis,  in  Egypt,  which  b^is  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Orissan  ceremony.  An  image — placed  in  a  wooden  temple,  gilded  all 
over — was  placed  in  a  four-wheeled  carriage^  and  drawn  about.  The 
most  prominent  point  given  by  Herodotus  was  a  fight  which  took 
place  to  get  into  a  temple,  and  which  might  have  been  tfae  counter- 
part of  the  re-Gonquest  of  the  Blue  Hill.  According  to  Homer,  Zeus 
went  to  banquet  with  the  blameless  Ethiopians,  and  returned  on  the 
twelfth  day ;  this  is  close  on  the  time  taken  up  with  the  Ratha  Yatra. 
But  the  curious  point  is,  Diodorus  thought  that  the  Qreeks  got  this 
story  from  Egypt,  and  that  it  is  founded  on  a  ceremony  connected 
with  the  ThelMi  Jupiter,  whose  image  in  a  shtine  was  carried  eveiy 
year  into  Ethiopia,  where  it  stay^  for  a  certain  time,  and  was 
brought  back  again  to  Thebes.  There  was,  most  probably,  a  solar 
signification  in  this  ceremony,  as  there  is  in  the  Hatha  Yatia ;  but  we 
are  &r  from  being  able  as  yet  to  give  an  opinion  whether  the 
people  of  India  got  their  customs  from  Egypt  or  not ;  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Greeks  did  not  even  get  the  idea  of  Zeus  going  to 
the  Ethiopians  from  that  source.  That  such  ceremonies  existed  in 
Egypt,  and  were  common  to  the  Buddhists,  is  evidence  of  their  great 
antiquity;  it  is  evidence  that  the  Car  Festival  of  Jagannatha  is  a  rite 
which  has,  at  least,  descended  from  a  very  remote  period;  and 
although,  like  many  other  religious  performances,  it  is  associated  vrith 
much  that  is  absurd  and  ridiculous,  we  can  see  that  it  is  a  very 
important  relic  of  fvt  past  ages,  and  its  details  may  be  of  the  utmost 
value  in  working  out  some  of  the  problems  of  comparative  mythology. 
What  might  be  called  the  Restaurant  Department  of  the  Temple 
at  Puri  ought  to  receive  some  short  notice  before  closing  this  article. 
Jagannatha  and  his  relatives  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup ;  this  part  of 
the  ceremonial  is  managed  by  placing  large  quantities  of  food  in  the 
ball  of  offerings,  called  the  Bhoga  Mandapa,  one  of  the  balls  in 
front  of  tfae  sanctuary,  and  by  opening  a  door  the  divinities  can  see 
them  from  their  throne.  The  Bajah  of  Khurda,  who  has  already  been 
mentioned,  has  a  number  of  special  rights  ;  one  of  them  being  that 
he  sends  particular  kinds  of  food,  which  is  taken  into  tiie  sanctuary ; 
this  ia  sold  to  the  pilgrims,  and  the  money  is  credited  to  the  raj^u 
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All  the  food  brought  in  is  mid,  the  proceeds  going  to  the  prie§te  and 
the  temple  fiind.  Tlie  amount  of  food  whiAh  has  to  be  cooked  is  veiy 
large,  so  much  so  that  a  new  and  larger  kitchen  had  to  be  added  to 
the  eBtablishment,  and  the  cooks  are  busy  at  work  trom  three  or  four 
in  the  morning  till  ten  or  eleven  at  night.  The  cooks  are  of  the 
lowest  caste  of  people,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of 
Visvavasu,  the  fowler,  and  who  have  rights  coQQected  with  the  temple 
dating  from  the  legendary  Indradyumna.  Visvavauu  was  a  hunter, 
and  these  cooks  are  called  9Q/ma/rs,  from  tavara,  a  wild  hunter.  The 
absence  of  caste  within  the  limits  of  Purl  has  been  noticed  as  an 
evidence  that  the  customs  must  have  been  founded  under  Buddhist 
influences ;  this  peculiarity  appears  in  a  more  marked  form  in 
relation  to  the  food  than  in  any  other.  All  who  are  familiar  with 
India  must  know  how  particular  the  Brabmana  are  about  the  cooking 
of  everything  they  eat.  It  is  not  mere  touch  that  has  to  be  avoided, 
even  the  shadow  of  a  low  caste  person,  or  a  European,  wilt  spoil  any 
amount  of  food  if  it  cornea  even  near  to  it.  I  had  an  experience  of 
this  when  travelling  in  the  Himalayas.  Among  my  coolies  were  some 
Brahmsns ;  they  always  separated  from  the  others  to  do  their  cooking. 
One  day,  while  passing  them,  and  keeping  wide  of  the  ground  they 
occupied,  1  noticed  one  was  making  a  soup  with  vegetables.  As  we 
were  in  a  high  region,  near  to  the  source  of  the  G-anges,  I  asked 
where  he  found  the  vegetables ;  he  answered, '  In  the  jungle ; '  at  the 
same  time,  lifting  the  brass  dish  &om  tbe  fire,  he  poured  out  its  contents 
on  the  ground,  and  said  it  was  '  biggar  gia,*  or  spoiled.  Understand- 
ing at  once  that  I  was  the  cause,  I  asked  *  how  ?  for  I  had  preserved 
a  distance  firom  him  of  four  or  five  yards.  He  pointed  to  my  foot, 
which  was  touching  the  end  of  a  fallen  trunk,  and  he  had  made  his  fire 
at  the  other  end  of  it,  so  that  I  was  actually  touching  a  part  of  his  fire. 
This  was  the  coatamination  which  had  rendered  his  food  unclean. 
The  contrast  to  the  ideas  here  indicated  will  be  conveyed  by  stating 
that  if  I  had  been  able  to  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  and  produced 
some  of  the  food  cooked  In  tbe  temple  at  Furi,  this  Brahman  would 
have  eaten  it  without  a  scruple,  and  would  have  considered  that  I 
had  conferred  the  greatest  of  favours  upon  him.  The  principal  kind 
of  food  of  which  such  Urge  quantities  are  prepared  is  a  young  de- 
scription of  rice ;  it  is  beaten  out,  so  that  every  grain  of  it  is  flattened. 
It  is  called  '  Atukulu,'  but  it  is  perhaps  better  known  as  moAajTrascui, 
or  '  great  ofi'eiing.'  There  are  shops  at  the  temple  for  the  sale  of  it, 
and  the  pilgrims  take  it  home  with  them  to  give  to  friends,  by  whom 
it  is  looked  upon  aa  the  most  precioua  of  gifts.  The  water  &om  the 
Zem-zem  well  at  Mecca,  which  the  Mahommedan  pilgrims  carry  away 
with  them,  ia  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  this  sacred  rice,  although 
it  is  cook&l  by  low  caste  people.  Should  a  coolie  or  a  sweeper  bring 
this  oonsecrat^  food  and  present  it  to  a  Brahman,  it  would  be  at  onee 
accepted  and  eaten,  '  It  should  be  eaten  tbe  moment  it  is  received, 
without  any  discrimination  of  time,  place,  or  circumstance.*  Its 
inherent  virtue  is  great.     Should  anyone  have  killed  a  cow,  or  even 
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taken  tbe  life  of  a  Brahman,  or  aommitted  any  more  heinoaB  crime^ 
if  that  were  possible,  the  eating  of  a  single  grain  of  this  rice  vould 
at  once  remove  all  taint  of  the  sin,  and  render  the  person  free  from 
all  tbe  consequences  hereafter.  The  books  sold  at  Pnri  contain 
numerous  tales  illustrating  the  sin-destroying  power  of  the  Maha- 
prasad,  and  their  character  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  remarks 
from  Hunter's  '  Orisaa ' : — 

Woe  to  him  who  denies  the  efficacy  of  the  Mahapisaod,  the  Great 
Offering !  A  hundred  laleB  among  the  people  warn  priestly  arrogance  oT 
tiie  wrath  of  a  despised  god.  There  came  a  poud  man  &am  northern 
India,  who  swore  he  would  look  upon  tiie  Lord  of  the  World,  but  that  he 
would  eat  no  leavings  of  mortal  or  immortal  beings.  But  as  he  crossed  the 
bridge  outade  the  sacred  city  his  arms  and  legs  fell  ofi^  and  there  he  lay  on 
the  roadside  for  two  months,  till  a  dog  came  out  of  the  town  eatuig  a 
fragment  fX  the  holy  food,  and  dropped  some  as  he  passed.  The  proud 
man  crawled  forward  on  his  stomach,  and  grubbiug  widt  his  mouth  in  the 
mire,  ate  the  leavings,  all  slavered  from  the  unclean  animal.  Thereupon 
tlie  mercy  of  the  good  lord  Jagauuath  visited  him  ;  new  limbe  were  given 
him,  and  he  entered  the  holy  city  as  a  humble  disciple. 
The  worshippers  of  Vishnu  in  their  araddbas,  or  periodical  funeral 
servioes  to  the  dead,  always  place  a  grain  of  this  rice  on  the  cakes 
which  are  presented  to  the  maneB. 

In  December  of  1875,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  in  India,  I 
took  a  steamer  from  Madras  to  Calcatta,  in  order  to  be  at  the  latter 
place  on  the  arrival  of  bis  Boyal  Highness.  The  vessel  called  at  a 
number  of  places  along  the  coast.  At  Gangam,  Mr.  Davidson,  tbe 
collector,  came  on  board,  to  proceed  to  Calcutta.  As  Puri  was  in  his 
district  I  made  some  inquiries  about  it,  and  to  answer  my  questions 
be  called  two  of  his  native  officials.  I  sat  on  the  deck  for  some  hours 
talking  with  these  men,  and  got  some  of  the  information  in  this 
article  from  them.  Where  Uieir  statements  differ  from  that  of 
Kajendralala  Mitra's,  I  have  preferred  the  latter  as  an  authority. 
They  were  very  pleased  at  the  interest  I  took  in  relation  to  Jagan- 
natha,  and  as  a  mark  of  their  appreciation  they  presented  me  with  a 
small  quantity  of  the  Mahapraaad,  which  I  preserve  as  one  of  my 
most  curious  relics.  Tbey  also  presented  me  with  two  other  kinds  of 
food  from  the  temple ;  they  are  rolled  up  in  leaves  and  tied  with 
grass,  but  I  have  not  opened  them.  The  Mahaprasad  seems  as  if 
every  grain  had  been  beaten  out  singly,  else  it  would  be  difficult  to 
explain  why  none  of  it  has  escaped  the  process,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  machinery  is  used  in  the  kitchen  of  Jagannathjee.  These  men, 
after  seeing  Calcutta,  intended  to  proceed  to  Bnddha  Gaya  as  a 
pilgrimage.  It  was  at  that  place  where  Buddha  attained  to  supreme 
intelligence,  sitting  under  the  sacred  Bo  Tree,  Buddhists  come  from 
Burmah  and  other  countries  to  it  in  pilgrimage,  and  so  abo  do  the 
worshippers  of  Vishnu  from  all  parts  of  India.  These  two  men  from 
Puri  were  no  doubt  Visbnavas,  and  their  journey  to  Buddha  Gaya. 
illustrates  the  connection  between  the  woislup  of  Buddha  and  Vishnu, 
which  it  has  been  one  of  the  objects  of  this  article  to  make  out. 

WiLLUU  SlUPSON. 
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GONEBIL. 

A  Stobt  in  Foub  Chapters. 
Chaftbb  I. 

THB   TWO   OLD    LADII8. 

.N  one  of  the  pleasant  bilk  round  Florenoei  a  little  beyond 
Camerata,  there  etande  a  house  so  small  that  an  EngUshman 
would  probably  take  it  for  a  lodge  of  the  great  villa  behind,  whose 
garden  trees  at  sunset  cast  their  shadow  over  the  cottage  and  its 
terrace  on  to  the  steep  white  road.  But  any  of  the  country  people 
could  tell  him  that  l^ils,  too,  is  a  Casa  Signorile,  spite  of  its  small- 
neas.  It  Btands  somewhat  high  above  the  road,  a  square,  white 
house  with  a  projecting  roo^  and  with  four  green-«hutt«ed  windows 
overlooking  the  gay  bat  narrow  terrace.  The  beds  under  the  win- 
dows would  have  fiUfilled  the  &ncy  of  that  French  poet  who  desired 
that  in  his  garden  one  might,  in  gathering  a  nosegay,  cull  a  salad, 
for  they  boasted  little  else  than  sweet  baol,  small  and  white,  and 
some  tall  grey  rosemary  boshes.  Nearer  to  the  door  an  unusually 
la^e  oleander  &oed  a  stxong  and  sturdy  magnolia-tree,  and  these, 
wiUi  their  profusion  of  r^Kl  and  white  sweetness,  made  amends  for 
the  dearth  of  garden  flowers.  At  either  end  of  the  terrace  flourished 
a  thicket  of  gum-cistus,  syringa,  stepbanotie,  and  geranium  busfaee, 
and  the  wall  itself,  dropping  sheer  down  to  the  load,  was  bordered 
with  the  customary  Florentine  hedge  of  China  roses  and  iriges,  now 
out  of  bloom.  Qreat  terra-^otta  flower-pots,  covered  with  devices, 
were  placed  at  intervals  along  the  wall ;  as  it  was  summer,  the  oranges 
and  lemons,  full  of  wonderfully  sweet  white  blosaoms  and  young  green 
fmit,  were  set  there  in  the  sun  to  ripen. 

It  was  the  i/th  of  June.  Although  it  was  after  four  o'clock,  the 
oUvea  on  the  steep  hill  that  went  down  to  Florence  looked  blindingly 
white,  shadelesB,  and  sharp.  The  air  trembled  round  the  bright 
green  cypresses  behind  the  house.  The  roof  steamed.  All  the  win- 
dows were  shut,  all  the  jalousies  shut,  yet  it  was  so  hot  that  no  one 
conld  stir  within.  The  maid  slept  in  the  kitchen  ;  the  two  elderly 
mistressee  of  the  house  dozed  upon  their  beds.  Not  a  movement ;  not 
a  sound. 

Gradually,  along  the  steep  road  from  Camerata  there  came  a  roll 
of  distant  oarriage-wfaeels.  The  sound  csme  nearer  and  nearer,  till 
(sie  could  see  the  carriage,  and  see  the  driver  leading  the  tired,  thin, 
cab-horse,  his  bones  starting  under  the  shaggy  hide.  Inside  the  car- 
nage reclined   a  handsome  middle-aged  lady,  with  a  stem  profile 
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toroed  toward?  the  road;  a  young  giil  in  pale  pink  cotton  and  a 
broad  hat  trudged  up  the  hill  at  the  side. 

'  Ooneril,'  said  Miss  HamelTii,  'let  me  beg  yon  again  to  come 
inside  the  carriage.' 

'  Oh  no.  Aunt  Margaret ;  J^  not  a  Int  tired.* 

*  But  I  have  asked  you  ;  that  is  reason  enough.' 

*  It's  80  hot  I '  cried  G-oneril, 

*  That  is  why  I  object  to  your  walking,' 

'  But  if  it's  BO  hot  for  me,  just  think  how  hot  it  most  be  for  the 
horse.' 

Gooeril  cast  a  commiserating  glanoe  at  the  poor  halting,  wheel- 
ing nag. 

'  The  horse,  probably,'  rejoined  Miss  Hamelyn,  '  does  not  suffer 
from  malaria,  neither  has  he  kept  his  aunt  in  Florence  nursing  him 
till  the  middle  heat  of  the  summer.' 

*  True ! '  said  GoneriL  Then,  after  a  few  minutes,  '  m  get  in^ 
Aont  Margaret,  on  one  condition.' 

*  In  my  time  young  people  did  not  make  conditions.' 

'  Very  well,  aimtie ;  ITl  get  in,  and  you  shall  answer  all  my 
questions  when  you  feel  inclined.' 

The  oarri^;e  stopped.  The  poor  horse  panted  at  his  ease,  while 
the  girl  seated  herself  beside  Miss  Hamel3m.  Then  for  a  few  minutes 
they  drove  on  in  silence  past  the  orchards,  past  the  olive-yards,  yellow 
underneath  with  ripening  com ;  past  the  sudden  wide  views  of  the 
mountains,  fidntly  crimson  in  the  mist  of  heat,  and,  on  the  other 
side,  of  Florence,  the  towers  and  domes  steaming  beside  the  hazy 
river. 

'  How  hot  it  looks  down  there  1 '  cried  GoneriL 

'  How  hot  it  fedo  I '  echoed  Miss  Hamelyn  rather  grimly. 

'  Yeg,  I  am  so  glad  you  can  get  away  at  last,  dear,  poor  old- 
auntie.'  Then,  a  litUe  later, '  Won't  you  tell  me  something  about  the 
old  ladies  with  whom  you  are  going  to  leave  me  ?  ' 

Miss  Hamelyn  was  mollified  by  Goneril's  obedience. 

'  They  are  very  nice  old  ladies,'  she  said  ;  '  I  met  them  at  Mrs. 
Gorthrup's.'     But  this  was  not  at  all  what  the  young  girl  wanted. 

<  Only  think,  Aunt  Margaret,'  she  cried  impatiently,  '  I  am  to 
stay  there  for  at  least  six  weeks,  and  I  know  nothing  about  tbem» 
not  what  age  they  are,  nor  if  they  are  tall  or  short,  jolly  or  prim, 
pretty  or  ugly ;  not  even  if  they  speak  English  [ ' 

'They  speak  English,'  said  Misa  Hamelyn,  beginning  at  the  Mid. 
*  One  of  them  is  English,  or  at  least  Irish :  Miss  Prunty.' 
'  And  the  other  ? ' 

*  She  is  an  Italian,  Signora  Petrucd ;  she  used  to  be  very  hand- 
some.* 

<  Oh,'  said  Goneril,  looking  pleased.  *  Fm  glad  she's  handsome^ 
and  that  they  speak  English.     But  they  are  not  relations?* 

'  No,  they  are  not  connected ;  they  are  friends.' 
'  And  have  they  always  lived  together  ? ' 
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*  Ever  rittce  Madame  Lilli  died,*  and  Blisa  Hamelyn  named  a 
veij  celebrated  Hinger. 

'Why?*  cried  Gooeril,  quite  exdted;  *were  they  aingers 
too?' 

'  Madame  Petmcci ;  nereitheleBS  a  lady  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bilttj.     Miss  Prunty  was  Madame  Lilli's  secretary.' 

*HowiuoeI'  cried  the  yomig  girl,  *  bow  interesting  I  Ob,auntie, 
I'm  BO  glad  you  found  them  out.* 

'  So  am  I,  child ;  but  please  remember  it  is  not  an  ordinary 
penaion.  They  only  take  you,  Ooneril,  till  you  are  strong  enough 
to  travel,  as  an  especial  &rour  to  me  and  to  their  old  friend. 
Mis.  Gorthrup.' 

'  ni  remember,  auntie.' 

By  this  time  they  were  driving  under  the  terrace  in  fnmt  of  the 
litUe  house. 

'  Ooneiil,'  said  the  elder  lady,  *  I  shall  leave  you  outside ;  you 
can  play  in  the  garden  or  the  orchard.' 

*  Very  welL' 

Miss  Hamelyn  left  the  carriage  and  ascended  the  steep  little  flight 
of  steps  that  leaids  &om  the  road  to  the  cottage  garden. 

In  the  porch  a  singular  figure  was  awaiting  her. 

'  fiood  afternoon,  Madame  Petmcci,'  said  Miss  Hamelyn. 

A  slender  old  lady,  over  sixty,  rather  tall,  in  a  brown  silk  skirt, 
and  a  white  burnouse  that  showed  the  shrunken  sUmness  of  her 
arms,  came  eagerly  forward.  She  was  still  rather  pretty,  with  small 
refined  features,  large  expressionless  blue  eyes,  and  long  whitish- 
yellow  ringlets  down  her  cheeks,  in  the  fashion  of  forty  years  ago. 

*  Oh,  dear  Miss  Hamelyn,'  she  cried, '  how  qlad  I  am  to  see  you ! 
And  have  you  brought  your  ckarmmg  young  relation  ? ' 

She  spoke  with  a  languid  foreign  accent,  and  with  an  emphatic 
and  bountiful  use  of  adjectives,  that  gave  to  oor  severer  generation 
an  impression  of  insincerity.  Yet  it  was  said  with  truth  that  Oiulia 
Petrucci  had  never  foi^tten  a  friend  nor  an  enemy. 

'  Ooneril  is  outside,*  said  Miss  Hamelyn.  *  How  Is  Miss 
Pnmty?' 

'Brigida?  Oh,  you  must  come  inside  and  see  my  invaluable 
Btigida.  She  is  as  usual  fatiguing  herself  with  our  accoanta.'  The 
old  lady  led  the  way  into  the  darkened  parlour.  It  was  small  and 
nther  stiff.  As  one's  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  dim  green 
light  one  noticed  the  incongruity  of  the  furniture ;  the  horsehair 
chairs  and  sofa,  and  large  accountant's  desk  with  ledgers ;  the  large 
Pleyel  grand  piano,  a  bookcase,  in  which  all  the  bimks  were  rare 
copies  or  priceless  MSS.  of  old-foshioned  operas ;  hanging  gainst 
the  wall  an  inlaid  guitar  and  some  fiuled  laurel  crowns ;  moreover,  a 
fine  engraving  of  a  composer,  twenty  years  ago  the  most  popular  man 
in  Italy ;  lastly,  an  oil-colour  pori^rait,  by  Winterman,  of  a  iaaoinating 
Uonde,  with  very  bare  white  shoulders,  holding  in  her  hands  a  scroll, 
on  which  were  inscribed  some  notes  of  music,  under  the  title  Giulia 
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Petnicci.  In  short,  tlie  private  parlour  of  an  elderly  aad  respectable 
Diva  of  the  year  '40. 

'  Brigida  I '  cried  Madame  Fetnicoi,  going  to  the  door.  '  Brigida  I 
our  charming  English  friend  is  arrived  I ' 

'■  All  right  I '  answered  a  strong  hearty  voice  from  upstairs.     '  I'm 


'  You  must  excuse  me,  dear  Miss  Hamelyn,'  went  on  Mtulftwin 
Petracci.  '  You  must  excuse  me  for  shouting  in  your  presence,  but 
we  have  only  one  little  servant,  and  during  this  sufTocating  weather  I 
find  that  any  movement  reminds  me  of  approaching  age.'  The  old 
lady  smiled,  as  if  that  time  were  still  &r  ahead. 

'I  am  sure  you  ought  to  take  care  of  yourself,'  said  Miss 
Hamelyn.    *  I  hope  you  will  not  allow  Goneril  to  fatigue  you.' 

'  Gonerilla !  What  a  pretty  name !  Charming !  I  suppose  it  is 
in  your  family  ?  *  asked  the  old  lady. 

Miss  Hamelyn  blushed  a  little,  for  her  niece's  name  was  a  sore 
point  with  her. 

'  It's  an  awful  name  for  any  Christian  woman,'  said  a  deep  voice 
at  the  door.     *  And  pray  who's  called  Otmeril  ? ' 

Miss  Prunty  came  forward ;  a  short,  thick-set  woman  of  fifty, 
with  fine  dark  ejes,  and,  even  in  a  Florentine  summer,  with  somethi^ 
stiff  and  masculine  in  the  fashion  of  her  dress. 

*And  have  you  brought  your  niece  ?' she  said,  turning  to  Miss 
Hamelyn. 

'  Yes,  she  is  in  the  garden.' 

<  Well ;  I  hope  she ,  understands  that  she'll  have  to  ron^  it  here.* 

*  Goneril  is  a  very  simple  girl,'  said  Miss  Hamelyn. 

*  So  it's  she  that's  called  Goneril  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  aunt,  making  an  effort.  *  Of  course  I  am  aware 
of  the  strangeness  of  the  name,  but — but  in  fact  my  brother  was 
devotedly  attached  to  his  wife,  who  died  at  Goneril's  birth.' 

'  Whew  [ '  whistled  Miss  Prunty.  '  The  parson  must  have  been 
a  fool  who  christened  her ! ' 

'  He  did,  in  &ct,  refuse ;  but  my  lurother  would  have  no  baptism 
saving  with  that  name,  which,  unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to 
shorten.' 

'  I  think  it  is  a  charming  name  I '  said  Madame  Petrucci,  coming 
to  the  rescue.  *  Qonerilla:  it  dies  on  one's  lips  like  music  I  And  if 
you  do  not  like  it,  Brigida,  what's  in  a  oameF  as  your  charming 
Byron  said.' 

'  I  hope  we  shall  make  her  bappy,*  said  Miss  Prunty. 

*  Of  course  we  shall  I '  cried  the  elder  lady. 

*  G-oneril  is  easily  made  happy,'  asserted  Miss  Hamelyn. 

'  That's  a  good  thing,'  snapped  Miss  Prunty ;  '  for  there's  not 
much  here  to  make  her  so  t ' 

'  Oh,  Brigida  I  I  am  sure  there  are  many  attractions.  The  air  I 
the  view  1  the  historic  association  I  and,  more  than  all,  you  know 
there  is  alvays  a  chance  of  the  Signorino  I ' 
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*  Of  irhom  ?  *  said  MIbb  Homelyn,  i&ther  anxiously. 

'  Of  Him  1 '  cried  Madame  Petnicci,  pointiDg  to  the  engraving 
opposite.  '  He  lives,  of  course,  in  the  capital ;  but  he  rents  the  villa 
behind  our  house — the  Medici  Villa  ;  and  when  he  is  tired  of  Borne 
be  nme  down  lieie  for  a  week  or  so ;  and  ao  your  Gonerilla  may  have 
the  benefit  of  Ais  society  I  * 

'  Very  nice,  I'm  sure  I  *  said  Miss  Hamelyn,  greatly  relieved ;  for 
she  knew  that  Signer  Oraziano  must  be  fifty. 

'  We  have  known  him,'  went  on  the  old  lady,  *  very  nearly  thirty 
years.  He  used  to  largely  frequent  the  B<Jxm,  of  our  dear,  our 
cherished  Madame  Lilli.' 

Hie  tears  came  into  t^e  old  lady's  eyes.  Ko  doubt  those  days 
«eemed  near  and  dear  to  hei ;  she  did  not  see  the  dust  on  those  &ded 
triumphs. 

'That's  all  stale  news  I'  cried  Miss  Prunty,  jumping  up.  'And 
Coo'iil  (sinoe  I'll  have  to  call  her  so)  must  be  tired  of  waiting  in  Uie 
garden.' 

They  walked  out  on  to  the  terrace.  The  girl  was  not  there ;  but 
by  the  gate  into  the  olive-yard,  where  there  was  a  lean-to  shed  for 
tools,  they  found  her  sitting  on  a  cask,  whittling  a  piece  of  wood  and 
talkhig  to  a  curly-headed  little  contadino. 

Hearing  steps,  GonerU  turned  round.  '  He  was  asleep,'  she  said. 
*  Fancy,  in  such  beautiful  weather  I ' 

Then,  remembering  that  two  of  the  ladies  were  still  strangers,  she 
made  an  old'&shioned  Uttle  curtsey. 

*  I  hope  you  won't  find  me  a  trouble,  ladies,'  she  said. 

'She  is  charming  I'   said  Madame   Petrucci,  throwing  up  her 

Ooneril  blushed ;  her  hat  had  slipped  beck  and  showed  her  short 
brown  curls  of  hair,  strong,  r^ular  features,  and  fieiile  scarlet  moutb, 
laDghing  npwaids  like  a  &un's.  She  had  sweet  dark  eyes,  a  little 
too  Bxnall  and  narrow. 

'  I  mean  to  be  very  happy,'  she  exclaimed. 

*  Always  mean  that,  my  dear,'  said  Miss  Frunty, 

*  And  now,  since  Gronerilla  is  no  longer  a  stranger,'  added  Madajne 
Petrucci,  '  we  will  leave  her  to  the  rustic  society  of  Angiolino,  while 
we  show  Miss  Hamelyn  our  orangery.' 

'  And  conclude  our  baeiness  I '  said  Bridget  Prunty. 


Ch&ftkb  II. 

THZ     SIGNOBINO. 

One  day  when  Goneril,  muoh  browner  and  rosier  for  a  week 
among  tJie  mountains,  came  in  to  lunch  at  noon,  she  found  no  signs 
of  that  usually  regular  repast.  The  little  maid  was  on  her  knees, 
perishing  the  floor ;  Miss  Frunty  was  scolding,  dusting,  ordering 
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dinner,  arranging  vases,  all  at  once;  strangest  of  all,  Madame- 
Fetrucoi  bad  taken  the  oil-cloth  cover  &om  her  grand  piano,  and,, 
seated  before  it,  was  practising  her  sweet  and  &ded  notes,  nnheedfiil 
of  the  surrounding  diD  and  business. 

'  What's  the  matter ! '  cried  Goneril. 

'  We  expect  the  Signorino,'  said  Miss  Prunty. 

'  And  is  he  going  to  stay  here  ?  * 

*  Don't  be  a  fool  I '  snapped  that  lady ;  and  then  she  added — '  Oo- 
into  the  kitchen  and  get  some  of  the  pasty  and  scnue  bread  and 
cheese,  there's  a  good  girL' 

*  All  right  I '  said  Goneril. 

Madame  Fetmoci  stopped  her  vooalising.  '  Yon  shall  have  all 
the  better  a  dimier  to  compensate  you,  my  Gonerillal'  She  smiled 
sweetly,  and  then  t^ain  be<^me  Zerlina. 

Goneril  cut  her  lunch,  and  took  it  out  of  doors  to  share  with  her 
companion,  Angiolino.  He  was  harvesting  the  first  oom  under  the 
olives,  hut  at  noon  it  was  too  hot  to  work.  Sitting  still  there  was, 
however,  a  cool  breeze  that  gently  stirred  the  sharp-edged  olive- 
leaves, 

Angiolino  lay  down  at  full  length  and  munched  his  bread  and 
cheese  in  perfect  happiness.  Gonenl  kept  shifting  about  to  get  her- 
self into  the  narrow  shadow  cast  by  the  split  and  writheu  trunk. 

*  How  aggravating  it  is  I '  she  cried.  '  In  England,  where  there's 
no  Bun,  there's  plenty  of  shade — and  here,  where  the  sun  is  like  a 
mustard-plaister  on  one's  back,  the  leaves  are  all  set  edgewise  on 
purpose  that  they  shan't  cast  any  shadow  I ' 

Angiolino  made  no  answer  to  this  intelligent  remark. 

'  He  is  going  to  sleep  again  I '  cried  Goneril,  stopping  her  Innch 
in  despair.  *  He  is  going  to  sleep,  and  there  are  no  end  of  things  I 
want  to  know.    Angiolino  I ' 

'  Sissignora,'  miurmured  the  boy. 

'  Tell  me  about  Signor  Graziano.' 

'  He  is  our  padrone ;  he  is  never  here,' 

'  Bat  he  is  coming  to-day.  Wake  up,  Angiolino.  I  tell  you  he  is 
on  the  way  I ' 

*  Between  life  and  death  there  are  so  many  combinations,'  drawled 
the  boy,  with  Tuscan  incredulity  and  sNitentiousnfess, 

'  Ah  I '  cried  the  girl,  with  a  little  shiver  of  impatience,     '  Is  he- 
yonng?' 
*Ch61' 
'  Is  he  old,  then  ? ' 

*  Neppure  I ' 

'  What  is  he  like?     He  most  he  some^inj^.' 
'  He's  our  padrone,'  repeated   Angiolino,  in  whose  imagination 
Signor  Graziano  could  occupy  no  other  place. 

*  How  stupid  you  are  I '  exolaimed  the  young  English  girl. 
'  May  be,'  said  Angiolino  stolidly. 

'  Is  he  a  good  padrone  ?  do  you  like  him  ? ' 
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'  Bather  1 '  The  bo;  smiled,  sad  raised  himself  on  one  elbow ;  hi& 
eyes  twinkled  with  good-homoaTed  malice. 

'  My  Babbo  has  mnoh  better  wine  than  qud  aignore^  he  said. 

*  Bat  that  is  vrrong !  *  cried  G«neril,'quite  shocked. 
'Whoknoire?' 

After  this,  conveiaatioD  flaf^ged.  Goneril  tried  to  imagine  what 
a  great  mnsician  could  be  like :  long  hair  of  comm ;  her  imagination 
did  not  get  much  beyond  the  hair.  He  would,  of  course,  be  much 
older  now  than  his  portrait.  Then  sbe  watched  Angiolino  catting 
the  com,  and  learned  bow  to  tie  the  swathes  together.  She  was 
occupied  in  this  useful  employment  when  the  noise  of  wheels  made 
tbem  both  atop  and  look  over  the  wall. 

'  Here's  the  padrone ! '  cried  the  boy. 

'  Oh,  he  is  old  I  *  said  Chineril ;  <  he  is  old  and  brown,  like  a 
coffee-bean.' 

*  To  be  old  aod  good  is  better  than  youth  with  malice,'  suggested 
Angiolino,  by  way  of  consolation. 

*  I  suppose  so,'  acquiesced  (Goneril. 

Nererttieless  she  went  in  to  dinner  a  little  diaappoioted. 

The  Signorino  was  not  in  the  house ;  he  had  gone  up  to  the  villa. 
But  he  had  sent  a  message  that  later  in  the  evening  he  intended  to 
pay  his  respects  to  his  old  Mends.  Madame  Petrucci  was  beautifully 
dressed  in  soft  black  silk,  old  lace,  and  a  white  Indian  shawl.  Miss 
Pnmty  had  on  her  starchiest  collar  and  most  formal  tie.  G-oneril 
saw  it  was  necessary  that  she,  likewise,  should  deck  herself  in  her 
beet.  She  was  much  too  young  and  impressionable  not  to  be 
influenced  by  the  flutter  of  excitement  and  interest  which  filled  the 
whole  of  the  little  cottage.  Goneril,  too,  was  excited  and  anzioos,, 
although  Signor  Graziano  bad  seemed  so  old  and  like  a  coffee-bean. 
She  made  no  progress  in  the  piece  of  embroidery  she  was  working  as 
a  present  for  the  two  old  ladies ;  jumping  up  and  down  to  look  out 
of  t^e  window.  When,  about  eight  o'clock,  the  door-bell  rang, 
Goneril  blushed,  Madame  Petrucci  gave  a  pretty  little  shriek.  Miss 
Prunty  jumped  up  and  rang  for  the  coffee.  A  moment  afterwards 
the  Signorino  ent^«d.  While  he  was  greeting  her  hostesses,  Gonodl 
cast  a  rapid  glance  at  him.  He  was  tall  for  an  Italian ;  ratiier  beat 
and  rather  grey ;  fifty  at  least,  therefore  very  old.  He  certainly  was 
brown,  but  Bis  features  were  fine  and  good,  and  he  had  a  distinguished 
and  b^evolent  air  that  somehow  made  her  tbink  of  an  abbd,  a  French 
abb^  of  the  last  century.  She  could  quite  imagine  him  saying 
<  En&nt  de  St.  Louis ;  montez  au  ciel  ]  * 

Thus  far  had  she  got  in  her  meditations,  when  she  felt  herself 
addressed  in  clear,  half-mocking  tones — 

'  And  how,  this  evening,  is  Madamigella  Ruth  ? ' 

So  he  had  seen  her  this  evening,  binding  his  com. 

'  I  am  quit«  well,  padrone,'  she  said,  smiling  shyly. 

The  two  old  ladies  looked  on  amazed,  for  of  course  they  were  not 
in  the  secret. 
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'■  Signor  Graziaoo,  Mias  Goneril  Hamelyn,'  said  Miss  Fnmty, 
tather  severely. 

Ooneril  felt  that  the  time  was  come  for  silence  and  good  mauDOB. 
She  sat  quite  quiet  over  her  embroidery,  listening  to  the  talk  of 
Sontag,  of  Clementi,  of  musicians  and  singers  dead  and  gone.  She 
noticed  that  the  ladies  treated  Signer  Oraziano  with  the  utmost 
reverence;  even  the  positive  Miss  Frunty  Ruling  her  opinions  in 
deference  to  his  gayest  hint.  They  talked,  too,  of  Madame  LiUi ; 
and  always  as  if  she  were  still  young  and  fair,  as  if  she  had  died 
yesterday,  leaving  the  echo  of  her  triumph  loud  bdtind  her.  And 
yet  all  this  had  happened  years  before  Gcmeril  bad  ever  seen  the 
light 

'  Mees  Goneril  is  feeling  very  young  I '  said  the  Signorino,  suddenly 
Ruining  his  sharp  kind  eyes  upon  her. 

'  Yes,'  said  Goneril,  all  confusion. 

Madame  Fetmcci  looked  almost  annoyed ;  the  gay  serene  little 
lady  that  nothing  ever  annoyed. 

'  It  is  she  that  is  young  I '  she  cried,  in  answer  to  an  unspoken 
thought.     '  She  is  a  baby ! ' 

'  Oh,  I  am  seventeen ' '  said  GoneriL    ' 

They  all  laughed,  and  seemed  at  ease  again. 

'  Yes,  yes ;  she  is  very  young,'  said  the  signorino. 

But  a  little  shadow  bad  &llen  across  their  placid  entertainment. 
The  spirit  had  left  their  memories ;  they  seemed  to  have  grown 
shapeless,  dusty,  as  the  firesh  and  comely  faces  of  dead  Etruscan  kinga 
crumble  into  mould  at  the  touch  of  the  pitiless  sunshine. 

'Signorino,'  said  Madame  Fetrucci,  presently,  'if  yon  will 
accompany  me,  we  will  perform  one  of  your  charming  melodies.' 

Signor  Graziano  rose,  a  little  stiffly,  and  led  the  pretty  withered 
little  Diva  to  the  piano. 

Goneril  looked  on,  wondering,  admiring.  The  Signorino's  thin 
white  hands  made  a  delicate  fluent  melody,  reminding  her  of  running 
water  under  the  rippled  shade  of  trees,  and,  like  a  Hgh,  sweet  bird, 
the  thin,  penetrating  notes  of  tike  singer  rose,  swelled,  and  died 
away,  admirably  true  and  just,  even  in  this  latt»  weakness.  At  the 
end,  Signor  Giaziano  stopped  his  playing  to  give  time  for  an  elabo- 
rate cadenza.  Suddenly  Madame  Fetrucci  gasped,  a  sharp,  discordant 
sound  cracked  the  delicate  finish  of  her  singing.  She  put  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  month. 

'  Bah  1 '  she  said,  <  this  evening  I  am  abominably  husky.' 

The  tears  rose  to  Goneril's  eyes.  Was  it  so  biu^  to  grow  old  ? 
This  doubt  made  her  voice  loudest  of  all  in  the  chorus  of  mutual 
praise  and  thanks  which  covered  the  song's  abrupt  finale. 

And  then  there  came  a  terrible  ordeal.  Miss  Frunty,  anxious  to 
divert  the  current  of  her  &iend's  ideas,  had  suggested  that  the  girl 
should  sing.  Signor  Graziano  and  Madame  insisted ;  they  would 
take  no  refusal, 

*  Sing,  sing,  little  bird ! '  cried  the  old  lady. 
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'  fiut,  Madame,  bow  can  one — after  you  ? ' 

The  homa^^  in  the  young  girl's  voice  made  the  little  Diva  more 
good-hnmouredly  insistant  than  hefore,  and  Ooneril  was  too  well-bred 
to  make  a  fuse.  She  stood  by  the  piano  wondering  which  to  choose, 
the  Handels  that  she  always  drawled,  or  the  Pinsuti  that  she  always 
galloped.     Suddenly  she  came  by  an  inspiration. 

<  Madame,'  she  pleaded,  *  may  I  sing  one  of  AngioHno's  songs  ?  * 

*  Whatever  you  like,  cara  mia.' 

And  standing  by  the  piano,  her  arms  hanging  loose,  she  began  a 
chant  suoli  as  the  peasants  uk  working  under  the  olives.  Her 
voice  was  small  and  deep,  with  a  peculiar  thick  sweetness  that  suited 
tbe  song,  half-humorous,  half-pathetic.  These  were  the  words  she 
Bang:— 

Yorrei  morir  di  morte  piocimiia, 

Morta  la  sera  e  viva  la  mattina. 

Vorrei  morire,  e  non  vorrei  morire, 

Yorrei  veder,  chi  mi  piaiige  e  chi  ride ; 

Yorrei  morir,  e  star  sulle  finestre, 

Yorrei  veder  chi  mi  cuce  la  veete  ; 

Yorr^  morir,  e  stare  suUa  scala, 

Yorr^  veder  chi  mi  porta  la  bara; 

Yorrei  morir,  e  vorre'  almr  la  voce, 

YotT«  veder  chi  mi  porta  la  croccb 

*  Very  well  chosen,  my  dear,'  said  Miss  Prunty,  when  the  song 
was  finished. 

*  And  v«ry  well  sung,  my  Gonerilla  1 '  cried  the  old  lady. 

But  the  Signorino  w«it  up  to  the  piano  and  shook  hands  with 
her. 

'  Little  Mees  G'oneril,'  he  said,  '  you  have  the  makings  of  an 
artist.' 

The  two  old  ladies  stared,  for  after  all  Goneril's  performance  had 
been  very  simple.  You  see,  they  were  better  versed  in  maeic  than 
inhuman  nature. 

Chaftkb  III. 

SI  TlraLLSBSB  PODVAlrl 

Sianos  Orazuno's  usual  week  of  holiday  passed  and  lengthened  into 
almost  two  months,  and  still  he  stayed  on  at  the  vilu.  The  twu 
old  ladiee  were  highly  delighted. 

'  At  last  be  has  taken  my  advice ' '  cried  Miss  Prunty.  *  I  always 
told  him  those  ]»rematare  grey  hairs  came  from  late  hoois  and 
BonuQ  air.' 

Madame  Petmcci  shook  her  head  and  gave  a  meaning  smile.  Her 
finendsMp  with  the  Signorino  bad  b^^nn  when  he  was  a  lad  and  she 
a  charming  married  woman ;  like  many  another  friendship,  it  bad 
begun  wit£  a  flirtation, and  perhaps  (who  knows?)  she  thought  the 
flirtation  had  revived. 
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As  for  Gxioeril,  ebe  considered  bim  the  most  oharmicg  old  man 
she  had  ever  known,  and  liked  nothing  so  much  as  to  go  out  a  walk 
with  him.  Tbat,indeed,  wssoneof  theSignorino'BpleaBureB;  beloved 
to  take  the  young  girl  all  orer  his  gardens  and  vineyards,  talking  to 
her  in  the  amiable,  half-petting,  half-mocking  manner  that  he  had 
adopted  from  tbe  first.  And  twice  a  week  be  gave  her  a  music 
lesaon. 

*  She  has  a  splendid  organ  1 '  he  would  say. 

( VoQB  croyez  ? '  fluted  Madame  Petrucci  with  tbe  vilest  accent  and 
the  most  ^;gravating  emile  imaginable. 

It  was  the  one  bobby  of  the  Signorino's  that  she  regarded  wiUi 


Goneril,  too,  was  a  little  bored  by  tbe  music  lesson  ;  but,  on  the 
other  band,  the  walks  delighted  her. 

One  day  Q-oneril  was  out  with  her  friend. 

'  Are  t^e  peasants  very  much  afraid  of  you,  Signore  ?  *  she ' 
asked. 

*  Am  I  Buch  a  tyrant  ? '  counter-questioned  the  Signortno. 

*  No ;  but  they  are  always  begging  me  to  ask  you  things.  Angio- 
lino  wants  to  know  if  he  may  go  for  three  days  to  see  his  uncle 
'at  Fiesole.' 

*0t  course.' 

*  But  why,  then,  don't  they  ask  you  themselves  ?  Is  it  they 
think  me  so  cheeky  ? ' 

'  Perhaps  they  think  I  can  refuse  you  nothing.' 
'  Cb6 1     In  that  case  they  would  ask  Madame  Petrucci.' 
Goneril  ran  on  to  pick  some  China  roses.     The  Signorioo  stopped 
confounded. 

*  It  is  impossible  I '  be  cried ;  '  she  cannot  think  I  am  in  love  with 
Oiulia  I     She  cannot  think  I  am  so  old  as  that  I ' 

Tbe  idea  seemed  horrible  to  him.  He  walked  on  very  quickly 
till  he  came  up  to  Goneril,  who  was  busy  plucking  roses  in  a  hedge. 

*  For  whom  are  those  flowers  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Some  are  for  you,  and  some  are  for  Madame  Petrucci.' 
'  She  is  a  charming  woman,  Madame  PetruccL' 

*  A  dear  old  lady,*  murmured  Goneril,  much  more  interested  in 
lier  posy. 

'  Old  do  yon  call  her  ? '  said  the  Signorino  rather  anxiously.  *  I 
should  scarcely  call  her  that,  though  of  course  she  is  a  good  deal  cdder 
than  either  of  us.' 

'  Either  of  us  1 '  Goneril  looked  up  astounded.  Goold  the  Sig- 
norino have  suddenly  gone  mad  ? 

He  blushed  a  little  under  his  brown  skin,  that  had  reminded  her 
of  a  oofTee-bean. 

'  She  is  a  good  ten  years  older  than  I  am,'  he  explained. 

'  Ah  well,  ten  years  isn't  much.' 

'  You  don't  think  so  ? '  he  cried  delighted.  Who  knows,  sha 
might  not  think  even  thirty  too  much. 
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'  Not  at  that  age,'  said  Ooneril  blandly. 

Signor  G-raziano  could  think  of  no  reply. 

But  from  that  day  one  might  have  dated  a  certain  assumption  of 
joothfulneaa  in  hia  manners.  At  caids  it  was  always  the  Signorino 
and  Ghmeril  against  the  two  elder  ladies ;  in  hia  converaation,  too,  it 
'was  to  the  young  girl  that  he  constantly  appealed,  as  if  she  were  his 
natural  compsoioo — she,  and  not  bis  Mends  of  thirty  yean.  Madame 
Petrucd,  always  serene  and  kind,  took  no  notice  of  these  little 
-changes,  but  they  were  particularly  irritating  to  Miss  Prunty,  who 
was,  after  all,  only  four  years  older  than  the  Signorino.  That  lady 
bad,  indeed,  become  more  than  usually  sharp  and  foreboding.  She 
received  the  Signorino'a  gay  effusions  in  ominous  silence,  and  would 
£rown  darkly  while  Madame  Petrucci  petted  her  *  little  bird,'  as  she 
called  Goneril.  Once  indeed  Miss  Prunty  was  heard  to  remark  that 
it  was  tempting  Providence  to  have  dealings  with  a  creature  whose 
very  name  was  a  synonym  for  ingratitude.  Bat  the  elder  lady  only 
smiled,  and  declared  Utat  her  G-onerilla  was  charming,  delicious,  a 
real  sunshine  in  the  bouse. 

<  Xow,  I  call  on  you  to  support  me,  Signorino,'  she  cried  one  even- 
ing, when  the  three  elders  sat  together  in  the  room  while  Ooneril 
watisred  the  roses  on  £he  terrace.  *  Is  not  my  Gonerilla  a  charming 
UttleB4b«?' 

Signor  Giaziano  withdrew  his  eyes  from  the  window. 

*  Most  charming,  certainly ;  but  scarcely  such  a  child.  She  id 
seventeen,  yon  know,  my  deur  Signora.* 

'  Seventeen !  Santo  Dio !  Arid  what  is  one  at  seventeen  bat  an 
innocent,  playful,  charming  little  kitten  F' 

'  Vou  are  alwajrs  right,  Madame,'  agreed  the  Signorino ;  bnt  he 
looked  as  if  he  thought  she  were  very  wrong. 

'  Of  course  I  am  right,'  laughed  the  little  lady.  *  Come  here^ 
iny  Qonerilla,  and  hold  my  skein  for  me.  Signor  Graziano  is  going 
to  charm  us  with  one  of  his  delightful  airs.' 

'  I  hoped  she  would  sing,'  &ltered  the  Signorino. 

*  Who  ?  Gonerilla  P  Nonsense,  my  friend.  She  winds  silk  much 
better  than  she  sings.' 

Goneril  laughed.  She  was  not  at  all  offended.  But  Signor  Graziano 
made  several  mistakes  in  his  playing.  At  last  he  left  the  piano. 
*  I  cannot  play  to-night,'  he  cried.  '  I  am  not  in  the  humour. 
Gimeril,  will  you  come  and  walk  with  me  on  the  terrace  ? ' 

Before  tiie  girl  could  reply  Miss  Prunty  had  darted  an  angry 
glance  at  Signor  Graziano. 

'  Good  Lord,  what  fools  men  are  I '  she  ejaculated.  '  And  do  you 
think,  now,  I'm  going  to  let  that  girl,  who's  but  just  getting  rid  of  h«r 
malaria,  go  stajvgazing  with  any  old  idiot  while  all  the  mists  are 
curling  out  of  the  valleys  ? ' 

*  Brigida,  my  love,  you  forget  yourself,'  said  Madame  Petrucci. 
*■  Bah  I  *  cried  the  Signorino.  He  was  evidently  out  of  temper. 
The  little  lady  hastened  to  smooth  the  troubled  waters.    'Talking 
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of  malaria,'  she  began  in  her  Berenest  manner,  '  I  always  remember 
what  my  dearest  Madame  LilU  told  me.  It  was  at  one  of  Prince  Teano's 
oonoerts.    Yoa  remember,  Signorioo  ? ' 

'  Chd  I  How  should  I  remember,'  he  exclumed.  '  It  is  a  lifetime 
ago,  dead  and  forgotten.' 

The  old  lady  shrank,  as  if  a  glass  of  water  had  been  mdely 
thrown  in  her  &oe.     She  said  nothing,  staring  blindly. 

*  Go  to  bed,  Goneril  1 '  cried  Miss  Prunty  in  a  roice  of  tband». 

Cbapfbb  IV. 


A  rev  mornings  alter  these  events  the  postman  brought  a  letter  for 
Goneril.  This  was  sach  a  rare  occurrence  that  she  blushed  rose  red 
at  the  very  sight  of  it,  and  had  to  walk  up  and  down  the  termce 
several  timfs  before  she  felt  calm  enough  to  read  it.  Then  she 
went  upstairs  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  Madame  Fetmcci's  room. 

*  Come  in,  little  bird.' 

The  old  lady,  in  pink  merino  and  curl-papers,  opened  the  door. 
Goneril  held  up  her  letter.  * 

My  cousin  Jack  is  ooming  to  Florence,  and  he  is  going  to  walk 
over  to  see  me  this  afternoon.  And  ma;  he  stay  to  dinner,  cara 
Signora  ? ' 

'  Why,  of  course,  Gonerilla.     I  am  cbarmedl ' 

Gianeril  kissed  the  old  lady,  and  danced  downstairs  brimmiug 
over  with  delight. 

Later  in  the  mtsmiog  Signor  Graziano  called, 

'  Will  you  come  out  with  me,  Mees  GonerU,'  he  said ;  *  on  my 
land  the  earliest  vintage  begins  to^y.' 

'  Oh,  how  nice  I '  she  cried. 

'  Come,  then,'  said  the  Signorioo,  smiling. 

'  Ob,  I  oant  come  to-day,  because  of  Jack.' 

'Jack?' 

'  My  cousin  :  he  may  come  any  time.* 

'Your  cousin  ! '  the  Signorino  &owned  a  little.  *  Ah,  you  Koglish,* 
he  said,  *  you  ooosider  aU  your  cousins  brothers  and  sisters ! ' 

Goneril  laughed. 

'  Is  it  not  BO  ? '  he  asked  a  little  anzioaslj. 

'Jack  is  much  nioer  than  my  brothers,'  said  the  young  girl, 

*  And  who  is  he,  this  Jack  ? ' 

'  He's  a  dear  boy,'  said  Goneril,  '  and  very  clever ;  he  is  going 
home  for  the  Indian  Civil  Serrioe  Exam. ;  he  has  been  out  to  Cal- 
cutta to  see  my  father.' 

The  Signorino  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  latter  part  of  this 
description,  but  he  appeared  to  find  the  beginning  very  satisfactory. 

'  So  he  is  only  a  boy,'  be  muttered  to  himself,  and  went  away 
comparatively  satisfied. 
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Goaeril  spent  moBt  of  the  day  watching  the  toad  from  Florence. 
She  might  not  walk  on  the  highway,  but  a  steep  short-cut  that  joined 
the  main  road  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  was  quite  at  her  disposal. 
She  walked  up  and  down  for  more  than  an  hour.  At  last  she  saw 
some  one  on  the  Florence  road.  She  walked  on  quickly.  It  was  the 
telegraph-boy. 

She  tore  open  the  envelope  and  read:  'Venice. — Exam,  on 
Wednesday.    Start  at  once.    A  rlvederei.' 

It  was  with  very  red  eyes  that  Gonerii  'went  in  to  dinner. 

*  So  the  cousin  hasnt  come,'  said  Miss  Prunty  kindly. 

*  No ;  he  had  to  go  homa  at  once  for  his  examination.' 

'  I  dare  say  he'll  come  over  again  soon,  my  dear,'  said  that  dis- 
ctiminating  lady.  She  had  quite  taken  Gonerii  back  into  her  good 
graces. 

They  all  sat  together  in  the  little  parlour  after  dinner.  At  eight 
o'dock  the  door-bell  rang.  It  was  now  serea  weeks  since  Gonerii  had 
blushed  with  excitement  when  first  she  heard  that  ring ;  and  now 
she  did  not  blush. 

The  Signorino  entered.  He  walked  very  straight,  and  his  lips  were 
set.     He  came  in  with  the  air  of  one  prepared  to  encounter  opposition. 

'  Mees  Gonerii,'  he  said, '  will  you  come  out  on  the  terrace  ? — ■ 
before  it  is  too  late,'  he  added,  with  a  savage  glance  at  Miss  Frunty. 

<  Yes,'  said  Gonerii ;  and  they  went  out  together. 

*  So  the  cousin  did  not  come  ? '  said  the  Signorino. 
*No.' 

They  went  on  a  little  way  in  silence  together.  The  night  was 
moonlit  and  clear ;  not  a  wind  stiiTed  the  leaves ;  the  sky  was  like  a 
sapphire,  containing  but  not  shedding  light.  The  late  oleanders 
■melt  very  sweet ;  the  moon  was  so  full  that  one  could  distinguish 
the  peculiar  grejiah-pink  of  the  blossoms. 

'  It  is  a  lovely  night  1 '  said  Gonerii. 

*  And  a  lovely  place.' 
•Yes.' 

Then  a  bird  sang. 

*  You  have  been  here  just  eight  weeks,'  said  the  Signorino. 

*  I  have  been  very  happy.' 

He  did  not  speak  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  he  said  : — 

*  Would  you  like  to  live  here  always  ? ' 

*  Ah  yes  I     But  that  is  impossible.' 

He  took  her  hand  and  turned  her  gently  so  that  her  &ce  was  in 
the  light. 

*  Dear  Mees  Gonerii,  why  is  it  impossible  F ' 

For  a  moment  the  young  girl  did  not  answer.  She  Lloshed  very 
red  and  looked  brave. 

'  Because  of  Jack  I '  she  said. 
•Ah  I' 

*  Nothing  is  settled,'  added  the  young  girl,  *  but  it  is  no  use 
pretending  not  to  know  I ' 

So.  631  (Jf9.  GU.  W.  1.)  H 
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*  It  is  no  use,'  he  repeated  very  eadly. 

And  then  for  a  little  while  they  listened  to  the  bird. 
'Mees  Goneril,*  said  the  Signorino  at  last,  *do  you  know  why  I 
brought  you  out  here  ? ' 

*  Not  at  all,'  ehe  answered. 

It  was  a  minute  before  he  spolce  again. 

'  I  am  going  to  Rome  to-morrow,'  he  said, '  and  I  wanted  to  bid 
you  good-bye.  You  will  sing  to  me  to-night,  as  it  will  be  the 
last  time  ?  * 

'  Oh,  I  hope  not  the  last  time !  * 

'  Yes,  yes,*  he  said  a  little  testily ;  *  unless — and  I  pray  it  may 
not  be  so— unless  you  ever  need  the  help  of  an  old  firiend.' 

'  Dear  Signor  Graziano  t ' 

'  And  now  you  will  sing  me  my  "  Nobil  Amore  "  ? ' 

*  I  will  do  anything  you  like  1 ' 

The  Signorino  sighed  and  looked  at  her  for  a  minute.  Then  he 
led  her  in  to  the  little  parlom*  where  Madame  Petrueci  was  singing 
shrilly  in  the  twilight. 

A,  Mart  F.  Bobinson. 
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^THELSTON  :    A   NORTHERN    SkETCH. 

PROVINCIALISM  and  patriotism  are  inseparable.  ProvincialiBm 
is  seldom  vulgar,  and  early  and  late  kindles  us  with  enthusiasm 
■88  no  other  impenonal  feeUoff  can.  Patriotism  is  bom  with  ns  in  a 
lonely  house  in  a  pleasant  valley  village,  equally  distant  from  the 
parish  church  spires  on  one  side,  and  the  sound  of  the  railway 
Junction  on  the  other ;  grows  with  us  slowly  aa  our  eyes  and  heart 
widen  from  the  fields  to  the  forms,  from  the  houses  to  the  scattered 
streams,  and  then  by  creeping  expansions  of  feeling  &om  the  parish 
to  the  unexplored  shire,  and  eventually  melts  into  homely  England. 
The  homely  bind  may  be  unable  to  convey  in  words  his  dull  yet  over- 
powering afTection  for  locality,  but  to  the  tune  of  a  folk-song  he  will 
lavish  on  it  heart-felt  expressions.  Landowners  this  side  of  the  land 
of  ire  may  reasonably  foe  attached  to  ancestral  homes  and  lands ;  but 
the  peasant  who  baa  eaten  and  drunk  and  been  merry  on  the  fruits  of 
Ilia  labour  around  his  cottage,  and  to  vtham  every  high  hill,  every 
tall  tree,  and  every  old  oak  nas  twined  associations  with  his  actual 
life  in  schooldays,  courtship,  in  times  of  lore  and  of  femily  history,  has 
that  kinship  with  his  own  countryside  which  journeys  with  him  through 
life  and  over  sea  waves,  and  dies  with  his  own  breath.  Nay,  it  dies 
not  with  him,  for  this  powerful  influence  slipping  out  of  his  lips  in 
times  innumerable  to  his  children  when  talking  of  his  early  years  and 
manly  struggles,  this  lasting  affection,  runs  like  a  living  stream  into 
bis  children's  hearts,  and  so  is  transmitted  from  children  to  children. 
It  is  no  sneering  matter  if  to  them  their  native  land  is  the  size  of 
tbeir  own  parish.  What  they  know  they  lay  their  affections  on,  and 
it  is  only  the  ordinary  mark  of  love  to  magnify.  When  such  stalwart 
-country  lads  take  the  Queen's  shilling  and  face  a  foe  by  land  or  by 
sea,  it  is  with  the  eyes  of  their  parish  and  their  old  schoolfellows  on 
tbem  in  the  columns  of  the  local  newspaper.  To  them  fame  is  no 
deity,  no  formal  name  written  iu  regimental  despatches ;  it  is  &niQ  to 
be  well  spoken  of  in  their  own  countryside,  at  their  own  church  or 
market-place. 

The  provincialism  of  fields  and  fens,  of  rivers  and  meadows,  is  but 
another  name  for  the  patriotism  of  freedom-loving  England.  The 
heart  grows  sweet  in  the  clover-scented  air  of  our  pastoral  homes, 
nursed  in  the  lap  of  fruitful  soil.  The  patriotism  of  the  cities  and 
towns  is  an  echo  of  leader  writers'  cries,  that  of  the  country  folk  has 
the  flavour  of  our  »)il,  the  colour  of  our  skies,  the  spirit  that  visits  us 
with  the  seasons,  and  that  manly  manhood  of  the  English.  By 
tbeir  lips  is  handed  down  our  parent  language,  and  they  possess  in 
rough  form  the  stock  of  our  historic  character.  It  is  to  these  poor 
people,  who  labour  on  the  fields  and  lire  their  Urea  near  the  scenes  of 
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tiieir  forefathers,  that  we  need  look  for  the  recuperative  power  of  the 
nation.  The  inheritance  of  those  with  handles  to  their  names  is 
being  continually  turned  to  strangers,  and  their  houses  to  aliens;  but 
from  the  peasants  their  children  have  the  only  gift  that  God  gave 
them— strong,  well-proportioned  limbs,  -an  agile  figure,  a  healthy 
mind,  and  a  healthy  body,  a  good  legacy  in  reasonable  contentment, 
and  open  air  freshness  which  years  cannot  exhaust.  Good  health  is 
their  goddess,  and  every  trifling  uudertaking,  or  thing  to  be  hoped 
for,  is  pinned  to  the  condition  if  they  are  spared  in  health.  To  own 
acres,  and  to  write  *  of '  after  your  signature,  and  before  the  name  of 
your  estate,  is  to  possess  a  patent  of  nobility.  To  dig  the  mellow  soil, 
no  matter  whose  it  is,  and  turn  over  spade-loads  of  weeds,  mighty 
soon  lets  one's  feelings  run  in  a  healthy  groove.  This  contact  with 
earth  is  a  great  restorer.  Companionship  with  gentle  growth  and 
patient  processes  is  a  sane  influence,  and  will  send  any  man's  thoughts- 
philosophising.  The  play  of  the  sun  upon  a  man  in  field  or  ganlen 
develops  deltoid  muscles. 

In  tbeir  hearts  beats  the  genuine  stock  of  English  blood.  They 
retain  to  a  singular  degree  fdl  the  old  marks  <^  the  peasants  for 
generations,  ^d  in  truth  it  is  from  this  pure  strain,  this  spring  of 
English  blood  undefiled,  that  our  best  men  have  by  gradual  descent 
been  drawn.  To  many,  a  hind  is  simply  a  hind  and  nothing  more ; 
but  to  one  who  has  moved  amongst  them  on  fields  and  at  markets,  at 
fairs  and  at  churchyards,  at  harvest  homes  and  at  the  side  of  new  dug^ 
graves,  they  have  gained  a  near  place  in  one's  heart  for  their  uncom- 
plaining laborious  lives  in  snow  and  sunshine,  for  deep-rooted 
affection  for  their  native  fields,  for  warm  hearts  to  all  living  life 
around  them  in  beasts  or  plants,  for  that  solacement  in  sorrow  and 
partnership  in  joy  they  have  under  the  eternal  heavens  on  their  native 
soil.  Xo  landowners  possess  it  in  their  hearts  and  lives  as  they  do. 
A  hind  does  not  stretch  his  limbs  or  bend  his  back  as  he  labours  the 
land  every  day  for  years  on  end  without  catching  the  silent  spirit  of 
the  soil  he  tills. 

In  my  village  of  ^thelston  I  seldom  seem  to  know  to-day ;  ia 
yesterdays  I  principally  live.  A  miser  in  the  same  way  is  never  sure 
of  gold  or  notes  till  he  has  banked  them;  and  it  is  the  long  habit  of 
the  farmers  here  at  seed-time  or  harvest  never  to  reckon  on  to-day 
until  with  the  flight  of  the  hours  it  has  become  yesterday.  Yesterday 
is  ours,  actually  lived,  and  after  eight  hours'  sleep  has  been  digested 
into  oui  frames.  The  fields  are  eloquent  of  yesterdays  in  early  sprinjjr ;, 
they  furnish  gossip  for  the  hinds,  and  it  is  on  them  I  depend  for 
mental  gleanings.  The  old  walls,  the  budding  hedgerows,  the  spriog- 
ing  grain  flelds,  the  agued  hinds  in  the  fen  lands,  and  the  drooping^ 
trees  alongside  the  broad  deep  ditches,  know  more  of  the  gathered-in 
yesterdays  than  the  treacherous  to-day.  To-day  comes  and  goes, 
but  it  is  only  when  it  is  eaten  up  in  yesterday  that  it  has  a  grip 
on  me. 

In  my  village  of  ^thelston  I  am  at  peace  vith  the  world  of  life. 
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Scholais  tell  us  that  the  name  points  to  a  Saxon  king  for  it^  deriva- 
tion, and  probaUy  they  are  correct ;  but  he  was  a  vise  man  who  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  having  for  the  common  use  of  the  villagers  the  large 
^reen  Bward  in  the  centre,  and  appropriately  cut  in  the  shape  of  a 
heart.  And  so  every  old  man  and  woman  from  their  1<^  seats  at  the 
outade  of  their  doorways  can  without  trouble  witness  all  the  sports  of 
the  lads  and  lasses  on  the  green,  who  are  thus  brought  within  sight 
of  the  whole  villagers  and  made  subjects  of  their  consequent  tooth- 
some remarks.  A  tottering  age-worn  woman  leans  against  the 
outer  door-post,  shading  her  eyes  from  the  western  rays  at  evening 
with  a  trembling  hand,  and  asks  a  younger  neighbour  if  she  sees  her 
■^  bit  o'  lassie  *  timing  home  yet^— a  daughter  who  has  seen  liily 
autumns.  At  times  the  tottering  figure  may  be  seen  in  the  dusl^ 
evenings  in  the  small  back  garden  calling  on  her  large  poaching  cat, 
which  cautiously  approaches  with  the  welcome  young  rabbit  flung 
across  his  shoulders.  The  love  for  poaching  is  as  strong  in  some  cate 
as  in  some  countrywomen.  The  stillness  of  a  frosty  evening  is  once 
A  week  broken  by  tiie  jingling  noise  of  carthorse  chains,  the  rattle  of 
empty  carts,  and  the  quick  light  steps  of  horses  returning  from  the 
market  town  ten  miles  distant.  The  ploughmen  are  anosuaUy 
voluble  to-night  as  to  the  light  of  the  Iwbbing  lantern  they  unyoke 
and  stall  their  horses  ;  but  a  leveret  and  wild  duck  which  they  had 
*  picked  up '  nn  their  way  to  the  market  explain  their  wagging  heads 
■and  the  flavour  of  spirits.  Later  in  the  evening  the  market  gardener's 
spring  cart  comes  smartly  trotting  through  the  village  from  the  city 
About  five  and  twenty  miles  in  the  west,  and  so  completes  the  night's 
.return.  And  later  in  the  still  evening  the  only  open  door  in  the 
village  is  that  of  the  inn,  with  its  flickering  gas-light  striking  across 
the  lughway  and  reaching  the  edge  of  the  green. 

The  return  of  the  swallow  in  spring,  twittering  and  fluttering  about 
the  &T0urite  window,  and  skimming  across  the  village  green,  heralds 
the  approach  of  the  visitors,  who,  as  the  smnmer  approaches,  out- 
number the  yearly  inhabitants.  Like  my  neighbours,  I  too  linger 
out  of  doors  in  the  lengthening  evenings,  keeping  one  eye  upon  them, 
while  they  habitually  group  themselves  at  the  village  comers,  as  an 
amay  naturally  selects  a  strong  situation  to ,  bivouac,  where  they  can 
without  uLy  physical  eSbrt  see  all  moving  forms  on  the  roadway  or 
across  the  green,  and  my  other  eye  upon  the  world  of  sky,  of  trees,  of 
.castle,  and  of  birds.  The  spring  sunset  shifts  and  flits  across  the 
slips  of  fields,  lingers  upon  steel-grey  walls,  then  upon  the  tall  bare- 
branched  trees,  and  running  up  the  staff,  stripped  of  its  waving  flag, 
lips  the  top  of  gold,  and  expires  as  with  a  hectic  flush.  The  pheasants 
wing  their  heavy  flight  home  to  the  protection  of  the  castle  grounds. 
The  rooks  in  the  distant  wood  are  heard  going  over  their  last  roll-call. 
In  the  orchards  the  mavis  cheerily  pipes  his  even  song,  where  glowing 
.  light  comes  from  the  burning  dry  *  wrack,'  and  the  smoke,  trailing  its 
porple  lines  o'er  plots  of  garden  earth,  hangs  about  the  trees,  and  betimes 
-melts  into  air.    A  farm  lad,  olay-coloui«d  fnnn  head  to  foot,  strides 
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homeward,  whistling  vigoroualj  as  any  laik.  Some  BchoolbojB  play 
football  on  the  village  green  regardless  of  the  rales  of  the  I^by 
Union  or  Association,  and  yet  enjoy  themselves;  others  spin  the  top;, 
and  a  lazy  lad,  lying  on  the  grass,  with  his  pocketknife  of  enonnoug 
blade,  which  was  bartered  in  turn  from  a  host  of  schoolboys,  cats  his 
initials  out  on  the  turf,  and  breathes  freely  only  when  he  stands  bolt 
upright.  Privileged  old  maids  carrying  baskets  or  jugs,  with  head 
gears  and  shawls  and  gowns  of  last  century's  tender  colours,  cluster 
at  the  bottom  of  the  slippery,  well-worn  stone  steps  of  the  post-office, 
and  contribute  their  sayings  to  the  talk  of  the  place.  The  red  tiles,- 
the  whitewashed  front,  the  small  windows  coloured  with  early  spring 
flowers,  and  washed  like  the  doorway  with  pale  yellow  ochre,  the 
modest  apologising  lettered  sign,  the  tidy  garden  plot  scented  with 
pretty  primrose?  and  lilies  of  the  valley,  and  the  trimness  of  the 
village  dames,  clad  in  sober,  dnll  hues,  form  to  me  a  decidedly  piquant 
picture,  turning  one's  thoughts  to  art,  sweetness,  and  bygone  colours. 
They  are  healthy  pictures  of  youthful  old  ^;e.  And  how  easy  theae 
old  dames  group  themselves  into  the  simplest  positions,  so  that  sn 
artist  has  no  composition,  but  only  judicious  copying.  The  rambling 
old  inn  utters  as  loud  a  protest  against  the  al»ndonment  of  stage 
coaches  as  could  any  crumbling,  rain-stained  walls  and  Jading  sign.  • 
Its  grim,  ha^iard,  and  inhospitable  face  is  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  cared-for,  thriving  villagers'  houses ;  it  dissents  from  them.  An 
air  of  penurious  gentilicy  surrounds  it.  A  small  parlour  serves  for  the 
country  folk,  the  other  rooms  are  left  to  associations  of  an  older 
time.  It  is  the  stamp  of  a  roadside  inn  I  should  like  to  rest  in  after  a 
good  day's  walk.  In  this  village  one  may,  like  Charles  II.,  delight 
in  the  bewitching  kind  of  pleasure  call^l  sanntering,  and  be  no 
courtier  as  be  waa  who  hit  upon  these  words.  The  folk  have  been 
lonely  enough  in  their  out-door  work  all  day,  and  gather  together  in 
the  evening  at  a  house  end.  But  my  thou^ts  then  invariably  wander 
along  byroads  and  hedges,  and  my  feet  instinctively  lead  me  there 
without  any  eye  guidance.  This,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  the  test  of 
a  healthy  heart.  If  you  were  polling  to-morrow  the  world  of  lovers,  you 
would  find  that  their  hearts  grew  warmer  as  they  wandered  near  fields 
or  alongside  rivers,  whither  they  were  led  by  the  craving  of  nature. 
No  murderer  trudges  happily  afoot  in  the  loneliness  between  hedge- 
rows. Only  one  who  has  used  byroads  r^nlarly  can  appreciate  them. 
The  blacksmith's  hammerman,  who  lives  at  an  outlying  &nii,  is 
afibrded,  by  using  the  byroad,  half  an  hour  extra  sleep.  There  are 
byroads  leading  from  farms  to  the  church,  and  known  for  genraations 
as  the  church  roads ;  and  sacred  they  are  to  the  people,  as  many  a 
farmer  knows  who  has  ploughed  them  up  and  sown  them  over,  only  to 
find  his  labour  and  seed  tramped  religicmsly  under  foot  in  the  spring. 
There  are  byroads  alongside  strips  of  plantations  and  deep-cut 
rivulets,  leading  to  the  hack  of  the  village  common  and  away  to  the 
downs,  where  they  are  lost  in  sheep  and  rabbit  runs.  Indeed  the  by- 
roads, whether  or  no  they  lead  to  the  church,  are  known  by  the  name  - 
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of  chuiiih  roads,  su^ieating  th&t  but  a  foot  breadth  of  land  is  required 
to  walk  to  the  church. 

Cnimbling  ruins  of  a  castle,  roofiess  and  useless,  tenanted  ool;  by 
owls  and  starlings,  with  the  floors  and  stairwajs  a  mass  of  grass- 
eoreted  moimds,  and  the  only  signs  of  handicraft  other  than  a  mason's 
bang  those  of  a  solitary  iron-barred  window,  with  the  ivy  and  lichen 
thickly  clustering  on  the  wallit,  as  fungus  on  a  lifeless  body ;  the  great 
aaroofed  halls,  skeleton  windows,  dead  walla,  and  dry  moat  present  to 
me  no  pleasant  picture,  suggest  no  happy  memories,  and  dull  the 
reverence  of  one's  natural  feelings  for  bygone  days,  llie  lifeless 
pictnre  has  broken  the  view  for  four  centuries,  and  been  out  of 
harmony  with  the  living  surroundings.  The  dead  walls  should  have 
been  biuied  with  their  dead  barons.  The  poor  labourers  of  the  fields, 
whom  they  wearied  and  oppressed,  have  been  succeeded  by  as  peaceful 
peasants,  who  unconsciously  bear  out  that  the  fittest  only  survive. 
Truly  a  living  bind  is  better  than  the  most  decayed  castle.  Old 
castles  have  outlived  their  day.  They  tell  us  in  as  sad  language  as 
dead  walls  can  proclaim,  that  they  have  no  desire  to  occupy  fruitful 
soil.  They  are  dead  with  the  dead  ^es  of  romance  and  chivalry.  The 
dusty  mortar  crumbles  at  a  touch,  and  the  stonework  yields  at  a 
vigorous  kick,  as  if  these  remnants  of  war-stained  chronicles  were 
anxious  to  escape  mortal  eye  and  be  levelled  with  the  dust.  The 
once  mighty  fakoric  is  a  shapeless  wreck,  and  only  waita  for  the  stormy 
waves  of  years  to  sweep  it' from  the  horizon.  If  all  the  grey  castle 
ruins  within  our  shores  could  be  gathered  together,  they  woiUd  form 
as  ghastly  a  day's  sight-seeing  as  the  Tower  of  London.  It  has  long 
be^  the  boast  of  an  Englishman  that  we  hare  no  need  for  castles, 
wd  old  ones  should,  like  the  fiint  gun,  bare  been  gathered  together. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  can  one's  heart  heat  with  pride  at  their  sight,  for,  on 
listeniog  at  the  faint  yet  distinct  murmurs  of  the  people  as  they  are  heard 
in  the  deafened  records,  one's  ears  tingle  at  the  weary  heavy  burthens 
of  their  complainings,  and  their  despairing  cries  to  be  delivered  from 
the  domination  of  those  petty,  paltry  tyrants  who  revelled  within  the 
walls.  The  people  were  mercilessly  bandied  about  with  the  treason- 
able and  thievish  adventurers,  and  suffered  for  what  is  politely  termed 
the  misfortunes  of  their  liege  lord.'  The  hot-blooded  lords  had  in 
tons  for  about  six  centuries  amused  themselves  in  their  noble  fashion 
of  playing  hazard  with  their  vassals  and  serfe  nestling  in  the  fens  and 
sloping  ground  around,  by  assailing  and  being  in  turns  assailants  in 

'  WisQ  sir  ThomaB  Mare  lias  slriltinfrlj'  said  in  Ulajna  ■  '  Theieforo  I  most  taj, 
t)ataaIbopeforUer07  ^  can  have  no  other  Notion  of  all  the  other  OovemmeatB  thkt 
1  >«e  or  knon,  than  that  they  ore  a  Conspincy  of  the  richer  sort  .  .  .  that  thej  majr 
without  Danger  picserre  all  that  they  have  bo  ill-acqnired,  and  then  that  they  may 
mgHpe  the  poorer  fort  to  toil  and  labour  for  them  at  as  low  rates  as  ia  possible,  and 
<4>pnM  them  as  much  as  thej  please.'  The  late  Professor  Brewer  in  Snjliih  Studiet 
!«(■  it  clearly:  '  For,  unlike  the  wars  of  modern  tines,  the  civil  wan  of  England 
were  toug-ht  by  the  tenants  and  labonrerH  of  the  lord  who  retained  al  the  close  of 
the  itm)^le  to  the  plough  and  the  spade,  to  live  and  die  in  most  instances  at  no 
gnat  distuioe  from  tb«  scene  of  their  military  exploits.' 
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arms  and  all  that  was  becoming  of  a  baroa'e  power,  until  Cromwell 
wisely  set  a  tether  to  their  folly,  and  his  men  bad  tom  \\a  baronial 
greatness  to  sbivers,  let  the  free  light  of  heaven  strike  upon  its  roofless 
tioois,  and  flung  its  once  barred  doors  open  to  the  winds.  Long  ago 
it  has  completed  its  cycle  of  tales,  and  the  winding  sheets  of  time 
only  fall  to  be  thrown  over  it,  and  the  inevitable  ^tim  has  but  to  be 
writ  large  on  its  only  unstained  page.  As  we  listen  to  the  Boaodioj; 
voice  of  history,  we  bear  the  monks,  who  became  landowners,  with 
tenants  and  husbandmen,  and  many  granges  and  herds,  crying  oat 
ZKrani-  f^uerram  t  Ruins  are  in  all  earnestness  a  fit  monument  bo  the 
generations  of  oppressors  of  the  poor  and  needy,  the  spoilers  by  violenoe 
of  the  bulk  of  the  common  people.  The  chipped  sundial  in  the  garden 
seems  to  have  lost  all  interest  in  all  time  with  the  obliteration  of  the 
hour  marks.  Generations  of  different  owners,  threatened  in  turns  with 
dag  and  daggers,  with  penalties  of  the  law  and  lawsuits,  have  come 
and  gone,  and  their  memories  to-day  are  as  sad  in  the  dull  ear  of 
local  history  as  the  ruins  are  to  one's  eyes,  while  what  an  old  author 
neatly  termed  the  chaste  voice  of  the  people  has  more  of  the  divine 
living  force  than  ever.  The  surrounding  high  wall  separates  the 
knotted,  figured  bushes — some  cut  like  images,  which  Bacon  in- 
dignantly said  were  for  children :  '  tbey  be  but  toys,  you  may  see  as 
good  sights  many  times  in  tarts,* — from  the  beauty  of  the  village  green 
and  the  villagers'  simple  garden  plots.  The  great  hedges  and  the 
grassy  bowling  alley  with  retreating  intersecting  walks  may  form  a 
background  to  an  artist  for  a  bygone  century  subject,  with  stately 
damsels  and  sword-wearing  knights  in  the  foreground ;  but  to  my  mind 
the  huge,  beehive-like  dovecot  at  the  comer,  with  its  broken  stone 
bands  and  crumbling  stone  roof,  with  the  love  music  of  the  doves  and 
their  coquettish  movements,  form  the  only  delightful  picture.  My 
eyes  return  always  to  this  picturesque  dovecot ;  from  its  outside  slopes 
the  boys  start  their  raceB,and  for  hours  I  watch  the  soft-coloured  pigeons 
flying  out  and  in,  and  their  rapid  counter-movements  on  the  grey 
broken  roof.  A  quaint  dovecot,  with  the  graceful  flight  of  the  pigeons, 
has  only  to  be  set  against  unshapen  ruins  to  bring  out  its  beauty. 
And  ever  after  one  has  a  fondness  for  old  dovecots,  and  studies  their 
varying  designs  all  over  the  shire  with  keen  interest.  They  were  as 
little  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  husbandmen  as  the  castles.  The 
pigeons  were  apt  to  empty  the  beads  of  com  ready  for  the  sickle,  and 
btuy  themselves  in  ricks  of  peas,  and  were  reckoned  by  the  fiirmers  a 
great  plagne.  The  farmers  followed  them  home,  if  they  pleased :  to 
tbeir  angry  complaint  the  landowner  gave  a  ready  smile  ;  they  could 
capture  sb:ay  cows  and  horses  till  the  damage  they  caused  was 
repaired,  bub  against  the  owners  of  pigeons  the  tillers  of  the  land 
htul  no  redress  except,  as  was  said  with  a  burst  of  satire,  that  of  pre- 
venting them,  if  possible,  from  aUghting  on  one's  fields.  Now  the 
Hoothingnotesof  pigeons  in  the  old  castle  are  heard  in  place  of  soldiers' 
oath-barbed  talk  of  sallies  and  palisadoes,  and  the  lowings  of  cows  are 
heard  in  the  fields  in  place  of  monks'  voices.     In  one  comer  of  the 
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^reen  behind  the  castle  walls  the  villagerB  throw  bowls,  in  another  the 
farmers'  sons  and  daughters  toss  the  tennis  bali,  while  the  unknown 
public  are  admitted  inside  the  locked  doors  once  a  week,  aa  if  the 
ruinooB  walls  and  garden  flowers  would  he  pierced  by  daily  gazing 
eyes.  But  one  is  forced  to  revere  and  admire  the  dense  trail  of 
clinging  ivy  from  the  rocky  foundation  to  tbe  uneven  tower,  the 
product  of  centuries  of  unnoticed  perseverance,  and  tbe  spots  of 
lichen,  time's  best  colourist  of  old  stones.  Nature  loves  beauty  and 
variety,  and  with  all  the  lavish  skill  of  a  rich  soil  casts  green  veils 
upon  putrid  walls.  In  a  stride  one  can  place  one  foot  on  old  England, 
and  the  other  on  modem  England.  Here  one's  cbnnging  mooda  find 
ample  companionship  in  the  round  of  outer  world  changes  ia  the 
parish ;  and  he  may  keep  his  beart  as  green  a^i  an  ivy-leaved  toad-flaz. 
It  is  given  to  most  men  to  love  something  dearer  than  others ;  sooner 
or  later  this  heart  assertion  is  felt ; '  love  and  death  have  their  fotalities, 
and  strike  home  one  way  or  other.'  To  this  one  cannot,  like  an  old 
judge,  say  coffUandum.  Kven  against  one's  judgment  this  castle  has^ 
like  most  things  one  has  seen  since  he  could  babble  on  a  mother's 
knee,  a  place  in  the  heart ;  but  the  villagers,  whose  long  inheritance 
of  the  tract  of  common  lands  has  been  by  successive  and  successful 
lords  of  the  manor  taken  out  of  their  poor  grasp?,  until  now  they  only 
have  trifling  plots  of  the  indifferent  soil ;  and  the  patient  hinds,  who 
have  by  the  farmers  been  deprived  of  keeping  their  family  supporters, 
a  cow  or  a  pig — have  the  strongest  hold  on  my  &ncy  and  my  best 
feelings.  They  have  the  tender  attachment  to  one  because  their 
laborious  lives  have  changed  with  the  change  of  the  soil,  and  taken 
the  closest  touch  from  the  land  they  Uve  on  next  to  the  birds  of  the 
air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field.  They  make  the  loudest  patriot  dumb ; 
their  love  for  land  comes  not  with  imagination  or  politics,  but  with 
hard  resolute  work.  Tbe  beat  of  the  drum  and  the  music  of  the  fife 
charm  them  from  the  fields,  but  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  parish. 
To  them  the  castle  is  a  landmark,  but  their  hearts  are  where  their 
feet  lead  them — on  the  soil  they  have  been  bom,  the  soil  which  they 
and  their  fathers  have  ploughed  and  sown  and  reaped.  ■ 

In  the  early  spring,  before  the  trees  bud  and  grow  green,  the 
^milands  teem  with  activity,  and  love  for  the  pastoral  scenery  of 
arable  fields  is  satiated  to  the  fiill.  Every  day  discloBes  new  beau- 
ties, and  unexpected  likings  in  one's  heart  are  discovered.  The 
grey  track  of  spring  runs  over  the  dark  red  loam  with  the  sober  tints 
o[  the  ever  old  spring  story ;  and  the  Celts  have  a  proverb  that  tbe 
dawn  of  a  dull  spring  morning  is  like  a  lean  cow  coming  to  a  fium. 
A  day's  ramble  in  a  circle  of  a  few  miles  around  the  village  makes 
one's  heart  sound  like  pipes  with  &esh  gladness.  Alongside  the 
hedges,  the  byways,  the  plantations,  and  the  rivulet,  is  heard  again 
the  voice  of  joy  in  tbe  air,  the  sound  of  millstones,  the  cry  of  mirth 
in  the  hind's  lips  as  he  whistles  to  his  ploughing  team.  The  restoring 
breath  of  spring  is  the  very  queen  of  heaven,  and  feirly  overmasters 
ooa'a  pent-up  spirits.    Every  field  we  knew  before  &nuliarly  is  to- 
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d&7  as  a  new  picture,  and  walking  about  old  fields  in  the  dawningf 
spring  adds  another  pleasure  to  life.  One's  heart  is  quickly  in  tone 
with  the  delicate  grey  tints  which  the  season  harmonises  so  ezquisitelj' 
on  the  red  loam  laud,  and  soon  rushes  rapidly  in  sympathy  with  the 
aober-clad  peasants  dragging  their  steps  over  the  uneven  fields. 
Then  one  recognises  tlie  powerful  tenderness  of  Jean  Francis 
Millet's  paintings,  and  appreciates  his  closeness  of  touch  wiUi  the 
peasant's  life.  I  find  every  day  numbers  of  snch  pictures  ready  com- 
posed. On  the  downs  near  the  sea  a  group  of  labourers  sweat  at 
turf  cutting ;  their  easy  postures,  various  coloured  dress,  and  tawny 
arms  and  faces  run  picturesquely  into  the  Burrouadings,  One  mea- 
sures the  turf,  and  with  a  spade  only  sharpened  by  usage  cuts  it 
square  alongside  the  twine ;  the  second  loosens  the  square  &ts  of  turf 
from  the  soil ;  and  the  third  dexterously  pares  off  the  undei^rowth  to- 
a  standard  equality  with  one  or  two  movements  of  an  old  scythe  an 
a  rudely  erected  three-legged  box.  The  turftrimmedanduntrimmed 
lies  scattered  around  in  heaps,  and  the  &esh  smelling  earth  gives  the 
workman  vigour ;  a  few  yards  oS  at  the  corner  of  the  wood  stand 
two  red-tiled  cottages  lichen-  and  ivy-clad,  while  overhead  the  larks 
proclaim  the  hours  in  the  clouded  sfey,  and  the  lapwing  in  flitting 
circles  sadly  calls.  Further  afield,  and  at  no  distance  from  the  road- 
way, are  frequently  to  be  seen  groups  of  women  selecting  potatoes 
for  the  market  from  the  straw  and  earth  covered  pits  around  which 
they  sit,  or  preparing  the  potatoes  for  planting.  Their  straw  hats 
and  sunshades  of  pale  yellow,  pale  pink,  or  pale  blue,  are  delightful 
head-^ears,  and  fit  in  with  grey  or  bright  coloured  shawls,  white 
aprons,  and  striped  honest-wearing  petticoats,  along  with  their  easy 
working  positions,  and  a  wooden  hurdle  or  two,  having  some  brown 
corn-bags  flung  over  to  shield  them  from  the  wind  or  the  rain,  form 
a  grouping  for  efiect  I  know  nothing  equal  to  it  in  field  work.  An 
empty  one-horse  cart  is  on  end  with  its  shafts  in  the  air,  a  handy 
weighing  machine  is  close  by,  and  the  loose  straw  is  blown  about 
by  the  wind.  This  is  no  dull  scene  when  a  story  is  being  told,  a 
piece  of  gossip  passed  round,  or  a  country  song  is  sung.  A  group  of 
such  women,  who  iu  '  lusty  leas  at  liberty '  walk,  is  enr^ed  at  trifles. 
A  very  gentle  man  by  merely  looking  from  the  roadway  at  them 
through  an  opera  glass  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  them  angrily  to 
their  feet  and  producing  roars  of  indignant  questicHis  across  the 
hedge  accompanied  with  flashing  eyes  and  threatening  arms  waving 
over  head,  ^me  of  these  women  trudge  to  their  work  every  mom- 
ii^  miles  as  long  as  a  Sunday's  journey,  and  as  they  return  afoot  in 
the  grey  evening  alongside  the  bare  hedges  in  the  fens,  you  can  hear 
a&r  off  the  chattering  voices  of  the  elder,  and  the  daffing  and 
laughing  of  the  younger  women.  And  the  women  are  good  walkers, 
the  men  are  not.  Hinds  are  no  pedestrians ;  walking  they  deem  extra 
labour,  and  trailing  after  the  harrows  for  a  day  on  uneven  broken 
soil  will  tear  the  love  of  walking  out  of  aoy  man.  So  long  as  th^ 
«aii  ride  on  the  trams  of  the  carts  with  one  hand  resting  on  the 
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borae's  harness,  they  won't  stride  a  foot,  though  they  be  benumhed 
and  stiff-jointed  in  the  frostiest  day.  It  is  only  when  the  market 
caits  latUe  on  the  outskirts  of  the  stony  streets  of  the  market  town 
that  they  jump  down  from  their  perch  on  the  grain  bags,  walk 
beside  their  horses  with  the  rope  reins  in  one  hand,  and  with  the- 
other  make  their  market  long  whip-lashea  play  craok  about  the  lead- 
ing horse's  ears  and  head.  Then  they  walk  apace.  In  the  eott  light 
of  the  early  spring  evening  no  pastoral  scene  harmonises  so  natorally 
with  the  sky  effects  as  a  field  of  sheep  feeding  on  turnips.  It  is  out  of 
ei^t  the  finest  evening  pastoral.  The  hedges  areaanakedas  the  squares 
of  the  sheep-netting,  the  rich  red  soil  is  beaten  hard  and  spotted  with 
huaks  of  eaten  turnips,  a  rick  of  straw  or  hay  is  in  the  centre  around 
which  the  sheep  gather,  fleecy  bits  of  wool  Suttei  in  the  breeze  on 
the  net  and  hedge,  and  on  the  roadway  that  oily  odour  of  wool  comes- 
numing  np  one's  nostrils.  The  net's  small  squares,  the  barked 
wooden  stakes,  and  the  growing  turnips  for  the  foreground,  are  a 
telling  relief  for  the  sheep  thriving  on  turnips,  disturbed  as  they  are 
to-night  by  the  shepherd  skilfully  counting  them  with  his  trained 
dog;  they  run  wildly  past  his  eyeline,  when  all  by  turns  wheel  back 
and  gaze  as  keenly  on  him  as  if  he  were  a  perfect  stranger.  They 
remained  docked  together  with  their  staring  eyes,  till  the  shepherd,, 
after  a  shrill  whistle  and  a  quick  cry  to  the  dt^,  clambers  over  the- 
fence  and  goes  out  of  sight.  One  may  see  eight  team  of  horses 
ploughing  and  steaming  alongside  the  furrows.  Ploughing  is  the 
test  of  a  good  hind.  He  must  have  as  keen  an  eye  as  a  sportsman,. 
and  a  hand  as  sensitive  as  a  fly-fisher,  at  once  to  plough  straight  and 
deep  and  to  guide  his  team.  Hinds  enjoy  a  pride  in  ploughing 
which  no  other  field  labour  gives.  The  horses'  manes  and  tails  are 
decked  with  hits  of  ribbons,  often  the  willing  present  of  the  country 
lass ;  they  guide  and  man  their  teams  with  skill,  as  a  jockey  does  a 
thoroughbred  in  a  race  ;  and  their  thick  voices  continually  wag  in 
their  horses'  ears  with  pet  words  and  old  phrases  tender  with  en- 
CAoxagement.  It  is  their  belief  that  the  horses  would  not  work  so 
well  did  they  not  bear  the  driver's  voice  at  the  plough  shafts.  Even 
high-spirited  horses  have  been  known  to  come  to  a  stand  in  the 
plough  field  when  driven  by  a  silent,  still-minded  ploughman.  Farm 
horses  and  farm  servants  are  never  seen  to  better  advant^e  than 
when  ploughing.  It  is  a  lesson  in  anatomy  to  watch  the  head  and 
forequarters  of  the  furrow-horse :  the  action  is  the  most  graceful  in 
animal  life  when  it  proudly  and  gladly  bends  its  knees  and  grasps 
the  soil  with  its  hoof,  the  neck,  glossy  with  action,  gracefully  curved. 
A  good  ploughman  counts  no  other  part  of  his  work  so  enjoyable  as 
miking  in  the  furrow  holding  the  plough  shafts  behind  a  couple  of 
ttzong-limbed  horses.  It  is,  in  truth,  his  field  day.  To  plough  well, 
he  has  a  pride  in  saying,  is  the  reason  of  his  calling.  In  that  quiet>- 
ness  which  accompanies  a  long  day's  work  on  ixe^  opened  soil  they 
leave  the  ploughs  at  the  furrow  end  turned  on  their  sides,  and,  wit^ 
easy  lolling  movements  peculiar  to  ploughmen  on  their  hare-lwcked 
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Jiorsefi,  troop  back  to  the  stables,  their  strong  booted  feet  dangling; 
at  the  side,  and  the  plough  chaios  meirUy  clanking.  In  the  dusky 
spring  evening,  when  the  sun's  slanting  rays  set  quickly  against  the 
-li^ie-Ieaved  pUntation,  these  ploughmen,  assisted  by  their  wives  and 
daughters  with  kilted  petticoats,  are  seen  back  bending  in  delving 
their  small  garden  plots,  and  pluiting  the  seed  for  their  own  support. 
Wearied  with  ten  hours'  ploughing,  they  delve  and  plant  with  the 
quickest,  urged  on  by  the  swift  approach  of  spring  night.  Behind 
tjie  row  of  their  own  cottages  the  whole  &rmstead  gathers,  either  ifl 
working  or  criticising ;  so  anxious  are  their  diggings  with  the  sharp 
spade,  and  quiet  are  all  who  work,  that  one  reiquires  no  telling  tb^ 
it  is  for  themselves  they  toil.  Themembers  of  each  &mily,  even  to 
the  lad  at  school,  have  here  a  common  interest ;  and  on  the  success  of 
their  stipulated  yards  of  potatoes  they  know,  with  that  staggering 
conviction  of  experience,  they  are  dependent  for  their  weal  or  woe  in 
winter.  The  growing  darkness  makes  the  still  active  delvers,  back- 
bending  in  grey  sleeved  waistcoats  and  the  coloured  shawls  and  petti- 
coats of  their  helpers,  scarcely  distinguishable  at  a  slight  distance ;  but 
it  is  their  own  bit  of  soil,  and  they  can  only  till  it  at  dnsk  when  their 
horses  are  stalled  and  crunching  their  com.  Xow  and  again  one  raises 
Jiimself,  straightens  his  back,  knocks  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and 
with  the  back  of  his  hand  wipes  the  sweat  &om  his  forehead.  At 
last  the  most  anxious  hind  has  ceased  in  darkness  turning  over  the 
Mil  and  levelling  it  with  quick  cuttings  and  pattings  of  the  spade, 
and  the  pipe  with  a  spark  left  burning  in  the  tobacco  is  thrust  into  his 
waistcoat  pocket ;  he  &st  becomes  drowsy  beside  the  warm  hearth  and 
lighted  lamp.  They  talk  of  their  work,  and  many  are  the  on  A^  aad  old 
•coined  proverbs  which  then  circulate  for  oonversation  in  the  cottages. 
Walking  back  to  the  village,  I  hear  in  the  growing  darkness  a  lark 
etnging  on  high,  the  flight  of  a  brace  of  partridges  with  a  chirr-ch-ch- 
■chir  across  the  road  to  unploughed  tumip  land,  and  afar  off  there 
comes  with  the  sound  of  the  moaning  sea  the  melancholy  whistle-like 
-call  of  a  sea-bird,  as  if  calling  on  its  lost  love.  Night,  the  great 
shepherd,  is  calling  every  creature  home.  And  as  1  saunter  towards 
the  vill^e,  strong  violin  notes  are  heard  from  a  homy-fisted  hind's 
.cottage,  and  nearer  still  I  wait,  always  beside  the  hedge,  for  the 
welcome  sweet  strains,  of  an  old  love  ballad  simply  sung  by  two 
lasses — field  workers — as  they  knit  or  sew  near  the  warm  light  of  ^e 
dearth.  In  the  strong  light  of  the  spring  moon  I  notice  from  the 
downs  a  fleet  of  sails  of  fishing  boats  tipping  the  horizon,  going  out 
to  sea ;  and  as  the  sails  wave  and  bend  with  tite  wind,  they  are  glorious 
as  an  army  of  banners. 

Our  native  place  is  as  warm  to  our  hearts  as  oar  mother's  breath. 
For  our  native  soil  the  coldest  of  us  have  an  everlasting  childlike 
attachment.  There  we  are  at  home,  our  empty  heart  is  filled  with 
mother's  love.  Early  recollections  of  childhood  leap  back  to  memory : 
'Soc^  as  on  toddling  alongside  an  old  wall  to  meet  a  brother  returo- 
ii^  from  school ;  of  making  our  first  acqtuuDtance  with  deadly  fear  at 
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sight  of  a  weasel ;  and  on  beisg  turned  homewards  at  the  stile  by 
fiither,  who  walked  towards  the  tolling  bell  of  the  church  lying  otr 
tbe  elope  amid  clusters  of  trees,  of  ezperiencing  the  va((ue  awe  and 
diead  which  the  recurrence  of  Sundays  and  sights  of  churches  main- 
tained ibr  long.  We  are  all  more  or  lees  influenced  by  the  soil  we 
have  been  nourished  on,  as  mothers  give  cbaractei  to  their  children. 
I  know  of  no  more  disappointing  scenery  than  this  parish  to  one  who 
expect«i  in  every  half-hour's  drive  bits  of  striking  views,  or  the 
ariginals  of  pastoral  pictures  exhibited  in  the  Academy.  It  is  coy,, 
and  one  must  start  with  a  receptive  eye  to  catch  the  tender  beauty 
of  the  scenery  and  its  characteristic  bits  of  field  effects.  Well  tilled 
soil,  clean  fields,  new  out  hedges,  and  all  the  clear  marks  of  intelli- 
gent farming,  with  level  turnpikes  along  which  are  no  useless  broad 
strips  of  grass  for  donkeys  or  cows  to  graze  on,  but  thick  hawthorn 
hedges  betimes  intermixed  with  beech,  delved  and  cleaned  at  the 
roots,  may  raise  no  emotion  in  a  stranger  making  a  mental  note  that 
it  ia  good  land,  well  farmed.  Perhaps  this  soil  of  my  aSections  is  half 
visionary,  a  cherished  dream  of  young  days,  a  dream  associated  with, 
the  memories  of  father's  and  mother's  iMid.  As  seen  by  my  eyes, 
this  parish  of  big  farms,  where  the  great  bulk  of  the  popidation  are 
hinds  or  labourers  of  luid,  with  old  manners,  old  dialect,  old  names, 
who  travel  &om  home  only  on  the  day  they  can  call  their  own, 
Sunday,  in  an  open  cart  with  a  few  sheaves  of  straw  spread  on  the 
bottom,  to  visit  a  near  one  in  sickness  or  trouble — who  have  all  our 
noble  Saxon  qualities,  quiet  manliness,  uncomplaining  of  work,  keen 
feelings  beneath  a  blunt  &ce,  and  genuine  love  for  all  life  on  the 
farm,  whether  of  masters  or  servanta— ia  simply  the  development  of 
the  Saxon  English  in  its  purity,  the  brief  epitome  of  our  foreiathera 
before  the  fens  were  drained  and  peace  settled  down  within  sight  of 
the  castle  ruins.  An  old  letter  by  a  farmer's  newly  wed  wife  has  the 
charm  of  an  old  picture  of  exquisite  cohniring.  We  look  yet  with, 
her  eyes  as  she  drove  in  the  fen  lands  in  the  summer  evening  to  her 
futore  home,  firagrant  with  jessamine,  with  damask  and  china  roses- 
clustering  round  the  old  walls,  approached  by  a  wide  gravel  drive,.: 
and  surrounded  with  bits  of  shrubbeiy.  Tlie  broad  fields,  the  hedges- 
interlaced  with  pieces  of  paling,  the  low  outstretching  plain,  and  the 
quiet  farms,  giving  the  impression  of  space  and  air,  gave  her  the 
true  fitrmer'a  wife  feeling  of  being  room  thereforthe  fruits  of  the  earth 
to  grow  to  perfection.  The  stra^ling  rows  of  trees  give  little  point 
to  distance,  and  between  the  far-ofT  sea  bay  at  the  west  and  the  up- 
lands on  the  south,  lights  and  shadows  of  the  day  ever  change 
of  no  ordinary  richness.  Time-hallowed  associations  soften  the 
hardest  thoughts  for  this  red  land,  this  rich  land,  for  the  led-tiled 
cottages,  and  fbr  the  simple  churchyard  sacred  by  generations  or 
kith  and  kin.  In  summer  and  winter  the  &rmers  dnve  weekly  in 
their  gigs  auross  the  uplands  to  the  market  town  in  the  valley,  using 
thedr  eyes  to  advantage  on  their  neighbours'  fields,  and  carrying  to- 
tnsAet  their  old  grievances  about  endosing  and  foreshores,  oropping- 
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and  topdreesing,  and  new  ones  about  rents  and  foreign  competition. 
The  liest  days  of  their  livee  are  spent  going  and  retnming  from 
maiket ;  it  is  a  delightful  holiday  beautifully  blended  with  pleasure 
and  buBinees. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  parishioners  that  the  Castle  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  Bhakespeare'a  EngLiafa  plays,  and  that  the  history  of 
the  parish  can  all  be  invented  by  a  bind,  or  heard  on  the  lips  of  the 
goesipera  at  the  chorch  porch  any  Sunday  evening,  so  tittle  respect 
have  they  for  written  history.  One  of  the  lords  of  the  manor  was  a 
well-known  judge  in  our  supreme  courts,  whose  doubts  were  said  to 
be  better  founded  than  his  In^ther  judges'  certainties.  A  slab  on  the 
.'green  tells  the  well-known  story  of  a  subterranean  passage  from  the 
castle  to  the  hall,  and  marks  the  spot  where  the  notes  of  the  meny 
bagpipes  were  last  heard.  The  labourers  on  the  bare,  sloping  fen 
lands  within  sight  of  the  Castle  can  in  the  summertime  tell  the  hour 
of  thefr  mid-day  rest  by  the  progress  of  the  sun's  rays  on  the  window 
of  the  minous  tower.  The  waving  flag  on  the  tower  announces  to  the 
parishioners  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  is  living  at  the  hall.  To  such 
practical  uses  may  the  ruins  of  a  baronial  castle  be  applied.  But 
what  in  time  will  be  a  more  interesting  story  is  that  of  the  veatiy 
olerk  who  was  bewildered  at  the  sight  of  a  sovereign  in  the  collection 
one  forenoon,  and  on  learning  that  one  of  our  princes  was  among  the 
coQgr^atioQ,  bored  a  hole  through  the  coin  and  now  wears  it  on  his 
watch-chain,  the  proudest  ornament  fae  owns.  It  is  only  at  odd  times 
and  on  extraordinary  occasions  that  the  people  desire  to  know  the  tala 
of  what  surrounds  them.  The  most  are  ignorant  of  the  name  of  their 
mother's  grandmother.  There  are  chatty,  pithy,  outspoken  books, 
with  a  delightful  spice  of  personal  observations,  regarding  the  parish 
and  village.  Living  on  the  skirts  of  a  vilhige,  one  has  patience  to  fit 
into  the  humours  of  the  parish  literature — of^  for  instance,  knowing 
intimately  well  the  bombastic  historian,  whose  sentences  always  recall 
the  tedious  old  bow;  the  racy  memoirs,  with  racier  anecdotes,  told  in 
bright  words ;  the  local  books  of  agriculture,  or,  as  two  of  the  writers, 
a  baronet  and  a  sui^eon,  chose  to  call  them,  treatises  on  rural  eco- 
nomy, which  to  my  lips  has  a  delightful  college  smack  for  a  book  on 
manuring,  with  chapters  on  turnip  husband^,  the  culture  of  the 
potato,  drill  barrows,  and  horse  hoes,  and  the  rook  or  com  crow ;  the 
old  parish  registers  and  church  records;  and  all  the  innumerable 
histories  in  their  way,  pamphlets,  and  pages  of  printed  matter  con- 
nected with  the  ehire  or  the  parish.  Such  literature  keeps  my 
thoughts  about  my  feet.  In  reading  the  life  of  a  soldier  or  a  lawyer 
I  follow  with  listless  attention  all  their  great  victories  in  the  field  or 
at  the  bar ;  but  when  I  get  any  snatch  of  a  letter  about  their  native 
spot,  their  thoughts  of  home  ;  an  old  story  about  the  place,  or  any 
Ut  of  information  adding  to  mine,  about  their  fethera'  lands,  I  open 
my  notebook  and  jot  down  the  welcome  quotations.  I  cant  nndex- 
rstand  how  so  many  have  no  interest  in  the  history  of  their  parish ; 
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love  of  one's  native  soil  comes  only  nith  tlie  knowledge  of  it.     To 
Alter  one  woid  of  Shakespeare's, '  My  shire  to  me  a  kin^om  is.' 

The  trees  eurroundiag  the  Hall  and  grounds  are  so  laid  out  that 
ithe  church  and  churchyard  are  the  only  parts  of  the  village  visible 
4rom  the  Hall,  and  it  is  only  from  the  churchyard  one  can  see  the 
lord  of  the  maaor's  mansion.  Whether  this  be  occidental  or  not,  it  is 
a  pretty  device.  It  forms  a  striking  comment  on  the  present  lord 
being  of  a  faith  different  &om  that  of  the  national  church.  Of  a 
irinter's  evening  one  cannot  wish  for  easier  reading  than  the  Uo- 
giaphical  notices  of  the  parish  vicars.  The  old  churchmen  had  a  gift^ 
which  has  not  descended  to  our  times,  of  expressive  description  in 
short  sentences.  They  wrote  with  pardonable  dignity  befitting 
gentlemen  who  reckoned  simple  writing  and  reading  no  ordinary 
sttainments.  A  student  will  always  admire  their  pithy  forcible 
eipreasion.  As  early  as  the  fifteenth  century  we  find  it  recorded  a 
certain  gentleman  in  the  landward  'district  came  only  to  church  at 
baptisms  or  marriages.  The  pages  record  with  a  happy  picturesque 
«fi'ect  that  the  people  approved  of  certain  proceedings,  agreeing  1^ 
<«iie  nniform  voice  and  gesture  of  holding  up  of  their  himds.  And 
•clergymen,  because  they  would  not  *  fall  in '  with  the  cause  of  con- 
formity, were  obliged  to  betake  themselves  to  another  way  of  life,  as 
it  is  hopefully  added,  for  better  days.  It  is  even  gravely  recorded  for 
the  light  of  succeeding  ages  that  a  clergyman  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century  solemnly  chai^^  a  gay  youth  returned  from  France  to  cast 
off  his  scarlet  cloak,  lay  aside  his  gilded  rapier,  and  betake  him- 
self to  the  Book  and  the  church ;  for,  with  a  fine  flourish  of  clerical 
prophecy,  'you  are  the  man.'  This  gay  scarlet-cloaked  youth  became 
a  prominent  dean.  An  incumbent  vented  opinions  smelling  of 
Popery  because  be  applied  his  doctrines  to  the  corruptions  of  his 
time.  Fifty  years  afterwards  we  are  treated  to  a  bit  of  sev^iteenth 
«entury  goeaip  regarding  the  vicar,  an  austere  doctor  of  divinity,  of 
composed  serene  gravity,  but  unpopular  utterance,  yet  most  conversant 
with  history.  Then  follows  the  quaint,  grim  sentence :  '  He  lived  on 
a  constant  low  diet,'  which  would  in  truth  make  the  cheeriest  by 
nature  look  as  grave  as  a  tomb,  and  play  sad  havoc  with  the  most 
flexible  of  tongues.  Another  clergyman  who  officiated  in  a  small 
«hapel  on  the  sea  verge  of  the  parish  where  the  land  was  overblown 
with  sand  for  years,  was  so  fond  of  healthy  limbed  sports  as  to  kick 
the  football  on  the  green,  and  so  healthy  hearted  as  to  smoke  a  pipe 
'Of  an  evening.  It  went  forth  from  the  king  that  no  man  could  play 
football  or  smoke  and  remain  a  clergyman.  The  priest  acted  like  a 
hero :  he  stuck  to  his  pipe  and  foot^l  and  left  his  living.  He  doffed 
the  gown,  discarded  the  bands,  and  kicked  the  football  as  an  ordiaaiy ' 
mortal.  It  is  a  safe  bet  he  did  not  feed  on  a  coDStant  low  diet,  nor 
was  yet  unpopular  in  utterance.  It  may  have  been  a  very  foolish  act 
of  this  athletic  limbed  clergyman,  an  act  which  neither  you  not  I 
would  do  with  toddling  children  pulling  at  our  coat-tails;  but  it  is  the 
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we&knesB  of  one's  nature  to  admire  those  acts,  however  impulsive, 
which  attest  no  felBsh  considerations,  and  assert  the  glorious  right 
of  independence,  flushed  with  the  joy  of  life.  There  is  such  a  high- 
spirited  buoyancy  of  manhood  in  him  who  reckoned  the  deprivation 
of  his  church  living  nothing  to  the  deprivation  of  the  simple  joys  of 
atobaccopipe,or  of  the  diversion  of  playing  at  football  on  the  village 
green — such  a  delightful  originality,  as  to  entitle  him  to  be  styled  tb^ 
martyr  of  the  plant.  But,  sad  to  say,  sirs,  are  we  aay  better  ?  The 
clagy  may  ride  after  tlie  bounds  through  villages  and  across  fields, 
may  partake  of  public  dinners  and  sip  wine,  may  don  a  jersey  and 
have  half  an  hour  at  tennis,  football,  or  cricket  in  the  compaoy  of 
ladies,  may  cross  a  bicycle,  shoot  or  fish ;  but  would  we  not  all  tluow 
up  our  hands  and  open  our  lips  with  rounded  exclamations  were  we- 
to  see  the  clergy  smoking  in  public  as  we  do,  at  the  market,  at  the 
shop  windows,  waiting  while  others  buy,  in  our  forenoon  ramble  a» 
we  do  ?  He  who  takes  to  preaching  must  give  up  playing  football 
and  smoking  in  public.  What  our  sovereigns  have  for  long  and 
wisely  ceased  to  interfere  with,  the  uncrowned  heads  of  the  public 
in  their  all  prevailing  force  of  public  opinion  perform  certainly  as 
eSBcactously. 

To  enjoy  a  healthy  mind  and  a  healthy  body  is  to  find  life 
here  the  greatest  blessing  bestowable ;  and  I  seek  none  o^er.  A 
man  if  he  has  acquired  all  the  senses  which  a  hard-spent  life 
develops,  if  he  has  a  wisdom-tooth  left,  should  never  lift  his  feet 
from  the  spot  where  he  finds  the  spirit  of  heartfelt  gladness,  where- 
he  finds  himself  at  one  with  bis  surroundings.  It  is  the  lot  of  many 
mortals  only  to  suffer  and  die.  Here  I  feel  I  live  out  the  full  bour» 
of  the  day,  and  the  eight-day  clock  and  I  are  not  enemies.  On  the 
old  year's  eve  I  look  back  upon  a  panorama  of  nature,  and  make  up- 
the  stock  of  my  surviving  ideas  and  observations  of  the  three  hundred 
and  sixty-four  yesterdays  as  you  make  up  your  balance  sheet  and 
attest  a  docket  of  your  personal  estate  for  your  executors'  use.  It  is 
only  given  to  man  to  live  his  own  lite ;  and  can  you,  sirs,  blame  the 
man  who  lives  it  in  a  manner  be  experiences  to  be  best  and  wisest  for 
himself?  There  is  only  one  Tboreau  and  one  Borrow;  but  a  man 
may  follow  bis  own  life-long  inclinations  and  tramp  among  fields,  over 
hills,  and  through  forests,  and  spend  his  years  out  of  doors  without ' 
being  said  to  be  an  imitator  of  either.  So  to  live  on  my  forefathers* 
land,  and  mixing  pleasantly  at  times  among  one's  blood  relations,  is- 
to  me  the  joy  of  life.  The  people  as  I  see  them,  and  the  parish  and 
shire  to  my  eyes,  may,  it  is  true,  be  a  fond  vision ;  but,  if  so,  I  find  it 
harmonises  with  my  heart's  longings,  and  contents  me  as  none  other 
can ; — and  what  better  indication  have  you  or  I  for  realities? 

James  PnBTia. 
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itniiiioqnimx  jnatnif  ^omi  ^^tonii, 

AsHo  Dosiisi  1292: 
(Being  the  tenth  year  of  hie  imprisonment). 


0' 


i  DAY !  if  it  be  day,— 0  Night !  if  oigbt, 
_ '    Oq  my  sepulchral  lamp  I  waste  my  sight, 
And  if  this  form  be  mine  I  sc&icely  know  aright. 


Cold  bones  of  finger-shadows  on  the  wall 
Life's  changeful  motive  powers  alone  recall, — 
Now,  trembling — raised  in  prayer— now,  when  they  dro6p  or  fall . 


The  filei^y's  evil  life,  when  I  proclaimed, 
My  labours  for  man's  pn^ress  were  defamed 
Aa  Deril-instil'd  Black  Art— ^nd  the  Pope's  ear  they  claim'd. 


I  bear  his  lasting  frown,  which  chains  mo  here, 
With  food  scarce  fit,  or  a  too  scanty  cheer ; 
Hy  bed  a  wooden  bench,  more  like  a  dead  man's  bier. 


And  yet,  th'  o'ercharg'd  jars  of  tb'  illumia'd  mind 
Work  free  as  beams  of  heaven  or  ocean's  wind. 
Which  nothing  less  than  Death — if  Death  himself  can  bind. 


Something  for  ever  thrills  the  pregnant  dark, 
Wherein  my  spirit  seems  a  germ  or  spark ; 
Invisible  cnrrents  pass — I  feel,  but  cannot  mark. 


The  darkness  oft  ferments — a  gleam  appeus !  \ 

Earth's  mainspring  works,  confused  thro'  human  tears ; 
I  know  what  must  be  found — but  also  the  long  years. 
Ho.  631  (so.  cu.  na)  I 
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They  creep,  and  creep,  o'er  life's  death-sanded  xbore, 

In  triumphB,  fae&rt-breakB,  sleep,  and  nild  seas'  roar ; 

Plana  for  new  Babylons, — wrecks  of  all  things  built  of  yore. 


Crowd  upon  crowd,  thai,  ever  Btrngglinfr,  runs ; 
Myriads  of  new-bom  Uvea  'midet  ^eletons ; 
Fresh  wonders  under  foot,  as  wondrous  as  new  suns. 


Oh,  could  I  once  but  touch,  or  bintly  see, 

Or  clearly  dream  of  things  I  feel  must  be. 

The  secret  might  be  gained  of  Nature's  mastery. 


But  in  monastic  walls  of  flesh  confined, 
Our  sun  hath  bunt  not  yet  all  buds  of  mind. 
Which  bloom  in  hope  alone,  not  knowing  what's  designed. 


I  would  be  far — ^be  first,  in  man's  advance ; 
But  when  my  hand  was  thrust  beyond  my  trance. 
Parhelion'  smote  to  earth  the  fool  of  Thought's  Romance. 


He,  in  bis  palace.  Hell's  and  Heaven's  keys  bears ; 
Sane  and  insane,  he  smiles,  scofis,  yet  half  fears. 
Taunting  me  with  dark  spells  for  weighing  and  measuring  spheres* 


Yet,  nathless,  &r-ofr  stats  could  I  bring  near 

]My  prison  grating ;  make  fused  metals  veer, 

By  quickening  Nature's  course,  and  in&nt  gold  appear. 


Heaven's  planets'  constant  influence  on  our  Eartfai 
And  thence  on  mun  (clear  as  the  laws  of  birth) 
'We  may  watch,  note,  and  calculate  our  life's  full  worth. 


Things  shall  be  found,  made,  miracled  (so  seeming) 
By  men  who  starve  'miBst  laughter  at  their  scheming, 
And  the  world  grow  more  proud  from  their  stupendous  dreaming* 


'  Tbe  Fore,  or  mock  nro  (Xichobs  HI.)  vho  ordered  Prior  Bacon  ■  impriMnmctf 
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Men  shall  fly  through  the  cloude,  with  steering  rails ; 
Work  fiutories  l^  tides ;  weigh  stars  by  scales ; 
In  earth,  air,  sea,  new  powers  Bleep  till  man's  rod  prevails. 


Heat  shall  preclude  smoke's  Hrth,  and  broad  house-tope 
Bear  things  more  beautiful  than  bard  street  shops, — 
Groves,  gardens,  aviaries,  orchaids,  or  serial  crops. 


I  pray  the  Lord  Christ's  pardon,  having  found 

Something  perhaps  I  should  not,  nndergrouud  ; 

But  homan  good  and  ill  the  mind  alone  can  bound. 


If  it  shall  change  the  arms,  force.  Art  of  War, 

Extremes  viU  come,  and  end  the  bloody  jar, 

And  my  space-wandering  ghost  find  its  absolving  star. 


For  days  must  dawn  when  man  shall  tire  of  strife. 
And  touch  the  trembling  secret  of  this  life, 
-And  catch  a  glimpse  beyond  with  different  wonders  rife. 


A  ship,  ere  sunrise,  through  dense  shadows  looming ; 
A  thunder,  with  no  visible  lightning,  booming; 
An  Angel's  presence  felt,  my  cell's  dark  vault  illuming  \ 


Thus  Science,  Art,  and  the  all-conquering  Soul 
Will  gain  a  calculated,  fix't  control, 
"White  through  the  midnight  space  invisible  planets  roll. 


Spirits,  akin  to  life's  ecstatic  light. 
Are  ever  darting  through  the  magic  night. 
And  stru^^Ie  for  clear  dawn  as  Samson  for  bis  sight. 


When  man  shall  lose  fierce  faith  in  each  old  story, 
Seoming  all  new  things  as  his  hairs  grow  hoary, 
Fresh  eras  will  begin  for  bis  advancing  glory. 
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The  Sun  co-operator  deigDB  to  be, 
And  aid  man's  miracles  tbro'  earth,  air,  sea ; 
And  master-spirits  work  each  unrerealed  decree. 


A  pregnant  lightniDg-flash  that  leaves  no  trace, 
Or,  like  the  ul-creative  Mind's  embrace, 
Perrades  the  tremulons  earth,  and  may  pass  on  through  space. 


The  Sea? — why  leave  one-half  the  world  wild-wasting, 
Allien  island-rafts,  with  food  around  aye  lasting, 
O'ercrowded  towns  would  save  from  want  and  fool  air«  blasting? 


0  happy  ifllandeTS  T  who  float  well-decked. 
Well-fed,  'midst  healthiest  winds,  with  coarse  unchecked. 
And  mitax'd,  fireproof  homes,  which  never  can  be  wrecked. 


Deep  knowledge,  like  green  buds,  doth  peep  aod  perk, 
But  where  right-rooted  flowera  and  fruit  do  lurk. 
True  science  yet  will  grasp,  and  with  firesb  life-sap  work. 


Dragon-flames  gorging  rich  works — present,  past — 
ShaU,  by  a  charged  smoke,  fiat  to  dust  be  cast. 
Or,  like  a  fiaring  torch,  be  blown  dead  by  a  blast. 


Great  God  1  could  I  but  glimpse  one  hidden  wonder, 
A  smile  from  me  could  burst  these  walls  asunder, 
And  teach  mankind  iar  more  with  silence  than  by  thunder. 


Eternal  necromancer — Earth's  grand  breath ! 
Thy  germioant  limits,  beaven^rard  and  beneath, 
INor  astrolabe,  nor  hell,  can  reach  unless  through  death. 


Then  may  we  sit  in  some  asomatoos  light, 
S«d^'ing  fresh  problems  by  our  new  birth-right, 
And  seeing  still  Iwyond,  as  sow  by  second-sight; 
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And  great  thoughts,  like  those  shapes  in  Jacob's  dream, 
Traverse  the  ladder  of  uur  dazzling  beam — 
Flit  round  God's  gate,  and  prove  ue  for  more  than  we  see 

XZXVI. 

Vi'ia.t  were  we  if  our  souls  have  lived  before 
We  deem  as  sand-grains  to  our  present  shore  ? 
Yet  all  may  be  fine  dnat  from  some  great  opening  Door  t 

xxrm 
If  sounds,  some  day,  may  traverse  rays  of  light. 
Questions  may  reach  as  far  as  human  sight. 
And  answers  be  retum'd  by  means  as  swift  and  bright. 

Not  ever  thus  above  my  doom  I  soar ; 
But,  ah  I  too  oft  this  low  vault,  this  stone  floor, 
Tbe  cold  rock-hole  appear  of  my  life's  tideless  6lK>re. 


Sometimes  I  wake,  trembling  at  my  strange  state  I 
Are  my  mind's  tablets  like  a  wiped-out  slate, 
With  the  sad  sense  that  once  'twas  writ  with  words  of  weight  ? 


Am  I  myself,  or  have  I  changed  with  time  ? 

Like  yon  poor  slug  (at  best  a  silvery  slime), 

■Or  bones  in  rags  of  one  whose  brain-work  was  a  dime  'i 


I  count  these  paving-fltones'  forbidden  Icse ; 
Oft  like  an  idiot  gabble  'em  o'er  and  o'er ; 
Then  planets  gleam — thank  God  I  I  am  myself  once  more. 


Yes,  o'er  earth's  elements  man's  spirit  Inooding, 
May  gain  large  mastery  (tho'  throogb  years  eluding). 
But  now  Us  stm^Iing  force  old  syst^niB  are  secluding. 


The  highest  civilization's  narrow  plan 
Can  ne  er  develop  Nature's  possible  man, 
!Nor  Genius  guide  a  world  which  popes  and  priests  trapan. 
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Thou  spell- botmd  Earth,  of  compouods  little  known, 
Far  greater  exondsms  will  be  shown 
When,  some  ten  oenturies  hence,  thy  child's  good  brain  hath' 
grown. 

XLT. 

And,  in  ten  thousand  years,  man's  God-like  brain 
May  diBarrange  some  forces  that  sustain — 
And  Chaos  swallow  all — and  all  begin  again  ] 


Yea,  all  begin  again,  from  the  first  worm  ;— 

Or,  it  may  be,  some  Comet's  travelling  storm 

May  pass  too  near,  and  leave  no  vestige  of  Earth's  form. 


And  seeni  will  calculate  the  coming  doom 

Unheeded),  till  the  iaroff  sparkling  ^oom, 

Passing  our  sun,  announce  a  gradual  burung  tomb  I 


Then  all,  oat-thionging  in  the  reddening  air, 
With  cries,  close  clmgings,  tumult,  frantic  prayer. 
Crush,  trample,  swoon,  or  die  in  strong  life's  last  despair.- 


See!  iu  the  vaporous  ooze  new  germs  fermenting  I 
All  different  from  ours ;  change  imrelenting ; 
Pigmies — or^  prodigies  of  body-and-mind  presenting  1 


Millions  of  years,  in  Nature's  squandering  hand, 
Are,  to  us  mortals,  like  a  pinch  of  sand ; 
Yet  we  must  measure  things  e'en  where  our  small  fiset  stand. 


And  mine,  I  feel,  must  soon  be  stretch'd  up  straight ; 
Now  dtiff  and  ccdd,  tbe  change  will  not  be  great ; 
Hy  last  appeal  sticks  fast  in  the  Pope's  iron  gate. 


Hence  let  my  spirit  dart  I  no  wings  of  fire 
Can  aid  the  forces  of  my  blind  desire ; 
Yet  I  can  be  redgned  to  slumber, — or  aspire. 
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If  an  ecstatic  Bash  inform  tbe  bouI, 
And  space  condaotiog  media  enroll. 
Death  and  one  tick  of  time  may  reach  a  final  goal. 


Or  is  it  here,  birthplace  and  bod/s  tomb, 
New  seriee  of  lives  unseen  may  bloom  ? 
Noogbt  is  too  wonderftd  for  Earth,  and  All'to-Come. 


Time  was,  and  ia  (an  onward-rolling  sea)  ; 
Time  ie,  but  lives  no  moment  tangibly ; 
The  Future  never  is — ^yet,  oh!  'tis  all  to  me. 


Thus  doth  the  brain  sincere  a  fizt  faith  find 

In  Nature  and  itself;  man's  growing  mind ; 

And,  with  Astronomy,  look  to  cycles  well  defined. 


The  black  winge  of  my  tenth  year's  dungeon-thiall 
Expand  above  me  like  a  bushing  pall ; 
I  now  am  but  a  shade,  creeping  tbroi^h  Memory's  hall. 


Thou  skull  and  crucifix  I  thou  quivering  lamp  I 
Farewell,  old  fi-iends ! — and  eke  distorting  cramp. 
Farewell  1   my  battle's  lost :    I  seek  a  loftier  camp. 


White  hairs  and  withered  limbs ;  large  hopes,  few  fears ; 

Day-dreams  and  midnight  thoughts ;  some  bitter  tears ; 

Great  God!  receive  this  soul! — thus  end  Thy  servant's  yearsl 

TOa  OtlNES,  ET  QUI  SUSC  XT  QUI  FOaTHAC 

conriDBTia  FORE,  UT  nomtiia  bciextia 

PROaREDIATVR  BEUPER, 

PRECAJfJNI 
UT  ItEQUIESCAT  AHIMA  ROGERI  BACONia. 
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The  Irish  Difficulty. 

Bt  a  Fobeign  Libkbal. 

rN*  on  the  ContiDent,  ProgresBistE  of  every  deticnptioD,  have  §o  long 
looked  to  England  as  to  a  great  centre  of  liberty,  and  a '  mother 
of  free  nations,'  that  the  Irish  difficulty  which  so  sorely  harasses  her  at 
present,  naturally  fills  them  with  a  degree  of  anxiety.  The  time  is 
past  when  Frenchmen  of  all  political  shades,  still  labouring  under 
the  prejudices  arising  from  former  armed  Etruggles  between  their 
fore&thers  and  this  country,  had  an  easy  inclination  towards  every 
actual  or  possible  enemy  of  England.  Scots  and  Irishmen  were  once 
eagerly  sought  as  auxiliaries  and  allies  by  both  Koyalists  and  Repub- 
licans in  France.  Little,  indeed,  did  the  latter  care  what  views  in 
matters  of  State  or  Church  those  war-associateB  of  theirs  held  in  their 
own  particular  homes. 

To-day,  a  very  different,  a  iar  juster,  feeling  prevails  in  this 
respect  in  France.  The  deeper  thinkers  there,  nay,  the  mass  of  the 
Liberal  and  Democratic  parties,  feel  that  the  fate  of  the  cause  of 
Progress  in  general  is  to  a  large  extent  bound  up  with  the  political 
and  social  development  of  affairs  on  this  side  of  the  ChanneL  By 
none  is  this  more  readily  acknowledged  than  by  the  many  men  (and 
among  them  there  were  not  a  few  of  distinction)  whom  the  suc- 
cessive waves  of  reaction  in  their  own  country  had  for  years  driven 
to  seek  shelter  on  the  English  shoreR.  Again,  of  those  Frenchmen 
who,  as  eriles  since  1848,  thought  they  would  find  a  more  congenial 
soil  in  Ireland,  It  may  be  said  all  have  returned  from  Green  Erin 
\ri&  an  even  more  intense  conviction  that  the  worst  service  which 
coold  be  rendered  to  political  advancement,  to  inteUectual  emancipa- 
tion, and  to  Ireland  herself,  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  counter- 
Parliament  on  College  G-reen,  in  rivalry  of,  and  in  easily  formed 
opposition  to,  the  Parliament  in  St.  Stephen's. 

This  change  in  French  opinion  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena,  considering  the  tenacity  of  national  prejudices  which 
have  bitter  historical  confiicts  for  their  background.  At  this  moment 
the  mainstay  of  the  anti- English  view  in  France  is  the  priestly  party. 
It  is  represented  in  the  Vaticanist  *  Univers,'  and  londred  Ultra- 
montane or  Royalist  joomals.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  irrecon- 
cilable Impraoticables,  the  mass  of  the  Republican  and  Liberal  organs 
do  fall  justice  to  the  English  nation  fta  it^  earnest  desire  to  work  out 
agrarian  reform,  even  as  it  has  redressed  civil  and  religious  grievances 
in  Ireland.     In  the  Democratic  camp  of  France  there  exists  well  nigh 
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unanunitj  of  opinioD  now  as  to  the  danger  of  granting  Home  Rule  to 
a  party  whose  frequent  cry  for  'national  independence'  in  reality 
means  dependence  upon  the  Priesthood. 

Beginning  with  JM.  Gtevy,  the  head  of  the  Commonwealth,  this 
is  the  opinion  of  all  the  truly  represeatative  and  seoaible  leaders  of 
French  Democracy.  Among  the  few  men  who,  strangely  enough, 
maintain  the  ci-devant  prejudices  against  England,  we  must  note 
Mons.  Henri  de  Bochefort.  He,  however,  ban  not  had  the  benefit  of 
studying  matters  on  the  spot,  like  others  among  his  countrymen  who 
had  an  opportunity,  during  years  of  pcoBcription,  of  observing  the 
working  of  English  institutions  and  the  germs  of  further  popular 
prt^resB  involved  in  them.  Moreover,  his  generally  incalculable 
conduct,  as  well  aa  hia  connection  with  a  half-insane  Msnad  like 
Louise  Michel,  disentitles  him,  in  the  judgment  of  most  French 
iCepablicans,  from  being  considered  a  serious  politician. 

The  only  experience  M.  de  Rochefort  had  of  Ireland  was  after  bis 
escape  from  the  penal  settlement  of  Xew  Caledonia,  at  Queenstown, 
'where,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Constabulary,  be 
would  have  met  with  rough  treatment  at  the  hands  of  an  excited 
mob.'  (See  '  Men  of  the  Time.')  He  was  known,  among  Irish  Ultra- 
moDtanes,  to  be  no  friend  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy.  In  addition, 
they  wrongly  supposed  him  to  have  been  implicated  in  an  attack 
upon  some  of  its  dignitaries  during  the  days  of  the  Commune.  For 
these  reasons  lynch-law  was  to  be  applied  to  him — lynch-law,  which 
one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  '  Irish  party,'  who  (Ustinctly  refuses 
to  denounce  outrages,  thinks  it  useful,  with  a  long  series  of  ghastly 
atrocities  and  murderous  horrors  before  him,  to  hold  up  as  a  desirable 
institution  under  certain  circumstances,  unmindful  of  the  effect  such 
a  declaration  may  have,  under  present  circumstances,  upon  the  easily 
inflammable  mind  of  the  countenancera  of  'Captain  Moonlight's' 
terrorism.  Fortunately  for  M.  de  Rochefort,  English  law  and 
authority  had  not  been  superseded  yet  when  he  landed  in  Ireland 
in  July  1874.  Hence  a  body  of  men  whose  name  (to  speak  in  the 
voids  of  another  leader  of  the  Pamellite  party)  '  stinks  in  the  nostrils 
of  the  Irish  people,'  were  able  to  save  the  unlucky  French  Democrat — 
who  in  the  days  of  the  Second  Empire  had  certainly  done  good 
service,  as  a  daring  irregular,  to  the  people's  cause — from  the  proposed 
*  rough  method  '  at  Queenstown. 

Cunning  strategists  as  the  leaders  of  the  so-called  Irish  party  un- 
doubtedly are,  they  have,  in  spite  of  their  usual  obedience  to  hierarchical 
behests,  now  and  then  sought  to  establish  what  they  were  sometimee 
pleased  to  call  the  '  French  Alliance.'  After  a  due  visit  to  tbe  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  the  chief  of  the  Land  League  and  Home  Rule  party 
«oce  held  a  short  interview  with  M.  de  Rochefort.  It  is  true,  he  therel^ 
forthwith  laid  himself  open  to  violent  attacks  from  other  Home  Rulm 
who, '  recoiling  in  horror '  &om  contact  with  continental  Democracy, 
declared  the  Roman  Church  to  be  the  only  safe  guide  for  Irishmen 
in  aSaiis  political  as  well  as  spiritual.     All  this  will  render  it  easy  to 
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undfflstaiid  why  free-minded  Freuchmeo  should  not  be  enamoured  of 
the '  Irish  AUiance.' 

Those  Frenchmen  who  understand  American  politics— and  their 
number  also  ie  now  far  lai^r  than  it  was  in  former  times — are  all 
the  leas  inclined  to  become  mixed  up  with  Irish  a^titation.  Liberals 
all  over  the  Continent  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  reactionary 
influence  the  majority  of  Irish  immigrants  have  exercised  in  th« 
United  States  for  many  yearn  past — before,  during,  and  since  the 
Union  War.  Again,  the  obstructionist  tactics  of  the  '  Irish  party ' 
have  undoubtedly  created  the  utmost  disgust  at  Paris  and  elsewhere. 
Debates  in  Freach  Assemblies  often  lead  to  scenes  of  passion  and 
tumult.  But  an  organised  system,  on  the  part  of  an  insignificant 
minority,  for  throwing  the  whole  legislative  machinery  out  of  gear,  is 
considered  by  the  most  passionately  excitable  in  France  a  tyranny 
not  to  be  endured.  The  only  wonder  abroad  is  that  the  long- 
suffering  patience  of  Englishmen,  Welshmen,  Scotchmen,  and  sensible 
Irishmen  should  have  allowed  amere  fraction  of  ultras  thus  to  nm  riot 
in  insults  to,  and  assaults  upon,  all  Parliamentary  dignity ;  rendering 
the  'first  Assemblyof  Gentlemen'  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world. 
And  nowhere  is  a  firmer  exprettsion  given  to  the  feeling  of  utter  disgust 
and  indignation  than  in  the  correspondents'  letters  of  the  French  and 
other  ContinentAl  papers,  whether  their  writers  reside  in  London  or 
are  occasionally  sent  over  to  Ireland  as  special  iavestigators. 

More  energetic  even  than  the  language  held  at  Paris  is  that  in  which 
public  opinion  in  Germany  pronounces  against  obstructionist  tactics 
and  Home  Bule  or  Secessionist  aspirations.  The  study  of  foreign 
affairs  is  of  oldw  date  among  the  G«'mans,  than  among  the  French,  A 
g^ce  at  the  press  of  the  two  countries  for,  say,  the  last  fifty  years,  at 
once  shows  the  enormous  difference.  'WTiilat,  even  now,  some  French 
journals  devote  to  foreign  politics  the  smallest  imaginable  space, 
often  no  space  at  all,  in  &e  German  Press  foreign  politics,  those  of 
England  before  all,  occupy  a  very  large  rubric,  both  in  leading 
articles  and  in  conespondeots'  letters.  So  great  is  the  interest  felt 
that  some  of  the  chief  German  journals  have  for  many  years  past 
generally  had  special  sub-editors  for  English  affairs.  Of  information 
there  is  consequently  no  lack,  as  the  most  cursory  perusal  of  the  more 
|ffominent  journals  will  show.  In  opinion,  the  mass  of  Germans  are 
at  one  with  the  majority  of  the  French  on  the  particular  subject  of 
Ireland ;  and  the  same  holds  good  for  the  Italians.  This  harmony 
among  nations  otherwise  much  divided  by  warlike  memories  or  con- 
flicting claims  is  another  striking  phenomenon  in  contemporary 
p(dttic8. 

Here,  however,  some  Irish  tacticians  endeavour  to  turn  tho  taldes' 
by  a  would-be  clever  mancenvre.  In  their  more  moderate  mood — a 
moderation,  it  is  to  be  feared,  rather  put  on  than  springing  from  a 
really  conciliatory  sentiment — some  of  the  Home  Rulers  are  apt  to 
point  to  the  German  Constitution  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  state 
of  things  in  Aostrin-Hungary  on  the  other,  as  to  the  very  examplea 
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OD  which  the  relations  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  ought  in 
future  to  be  modelled.  '  We  only  ask,'  they  say,  *what  you  have  t^ 
Why  should  you  be  against  us  P ' 

The  question  would  show  a  great  want  of  historical  knowledge 
and  of  political  perception,  bad  we  not  rather  to  assume  that  ita- 
object  simply  is  to  mislead  public  opinion  in  this  country  by  com- 
parisona  the  iallacy  of  which  is  not  easily  seen  through  by  the- 
moltitude  in  England,  to  whom  foreign  constitutions  are  a  i^rra 
ineofftiita.  The  argument  in  question  being,  however,  a  favourite 
theme  with  some  of  the  more  insinuating  agitators  for  Home  Rule,  it 
may  merit  a  special  refutatioti. 

We  call  them  agitators  for,  not  expounders  of.  Home  Rule ;  no 
leader  of  the  party  having  ever  ptodnced  a  definite  and  tangible 
scheme  for  discussion.  Perhaps  the  reason  of  this  cautious  reticence 
and  cIoBeness  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  *  Home  Role '  being,  with 
many  of  its  adherents,  only  the  preparatory  step  or  cover  for  ftitiu«- 
seceesion.  Our  personal  experience  has  convinced  us  that  there  is  a 
very  strong  current  in  this  direction  among  the  active  forces  of  the- 
movemeat.  We  have  vratcbed  from  abroad  the  anti-English  move- 
ment in  Ireland  since  the  latter  days  of  Daniel  O'Ckmaell,  when 
•  Repeal  of  the  Union '  was  the  parole — a  parole  mpidly  developed  in 
the  Young  Ireland  and  '  physical  force '  party,  into  the  cryforSepara-- 
tion.  We  have  had  occasion  to  get  an  insight  into  the  curious 
interlacing  and  overlapping  relations,  in  spite  of  outward  differ- 
eocee,  between  Fenianism,  Federalism,  Kationalism,  and  other 
aspirations  destined  to  cripple  English  power.  We  have  closely 
observed  the  rise  of  the  Land  League  within  the  Home  Rule  party, 
and  its  endeavours  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  Government  in  nuct,  which 
one  day  would  burst  the  husk  and  throw  the  Home  Rule  mask  aside.. 
Now,  our  impression  is,  that  in  a  party  largely  composed  of  such 
extreme  elements,  leaders  have  good  strategical  reason  for  not 
binding  themselves  to  the  adoption  of  a  particular  constitutional 


Only  by  parables  do  the  tacticians  therefore  speak — ^parables  made  - 
up  of  foreign  references.  '  Look  at  Crermany  1 '  they  exclaim  ;  *  does 
not  the  existence  of  a  number  of  States,  with  separate  L^slatures, 
and  a  central  Reichstag,  or  Imperial  Parliament,  work  very  well? 
Why  should  there  not  be  something  of  that  kind  in  these  islands '( ' 

More  than  one  reply  may  be  given  to  this  curious  question. 
First  of  all,  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  even  now,  whatever  there 
is  of  German  Union,  consists  of  a  rather  patched-up  arrangement.  It 
is  the  result,  partly,  of  an  internal  war  (1866),  which  for  a  while 
bitterly  estranged  the  South  from  the  North,  leading  at  the  same 
time  to  the  ejection  of  the  Federal  Austrian  provinces  ;  partly  of  a 
foreign  war  (1870-71),  in  which  all  Germany,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Austria,  had  to  defend  the  national  soil  against  an  attack  from 
abroad.  Out  of  these  two  armed  conflicts  of  colossal  magnitude,  the 
leadenhip  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollem  arose;  some  of  t&  dynasties,. 
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an  well  as  the  Free  City  of  FrankfbrtKm-the-Main,  being  anDezed  to 
Pnusia,  whilst  the  sovereign  rights  or  pretenElons  of  the  oUier 
dynasties  were  so  far  curtailed  as  to  render  it  possible  to  place  a 
'  Oennan  Emperor '  over  their  head. 

It  would  be  a  bitter  satire  upon  this  country — au  Empire  folly 
formed — if  Englishmen  were  to  be  recommended  to  regard  euch  pio- 
■cedurea  as  an  example  for  imitation,  in  the  remodelling  of  their  own 
institutions.  It  would  he  a  not  less  bitter  satire  upon  the  asptrattons 
of  true  tierman  patriots  to  assert  that  they  consider  their  present 
Constitution  a  fully  satisfiictory  arrangement,  destined  to  lasL  In 
the  earlier  ground-law  of  the  ancient  German  Empire,  provision  was 
made  for  a  far  more  effective  national  union.  Independent  States, 
with  sovereign  dynasties,  had  no  place  in  it.  Princes  and  Dukes 
jnerely  represented  a  territorial  aristocracy,  who  were  under  the  Xing 
of  the  G^mans ;  the  latter  being  an  elective  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Nation,  who  acquired  the  additional  title  of  Kaiser  after  being 
anointed  at  Rome — a  formality  afterwards  done  away  with  by  an 
-enactment  of  the  German  Beichstag, 

Princes  and  Dukes,  however,  gradually  sapped  this  real  Union  for 
selfish  &mily  purposes.  The  Thirty  Years'  War  gave  them  their 
grand  opportunity. 

After  the  nation's  strength  had  been  broken  in  that  fearful 
struggle,  semi-sovereign  pretensions— dynastic  Home  Rule  claims — 
-cropped  forth  like  so  many  cancers,  from  the  various  princely  houses. 
The  \apoleonic  wars,  during  which  not  a  few  of  them  played  the 
'traitor  to  the  country's  cause,  completed  the  mischief.  When  *  the 
French  were  on  the  road,'  the  miniature  dynasties  eagerly  clutched 
At  the  prospect  held  out  to  them  to  become  kinglets,  by  the  grace  of 
Napoleon,  with  possessions  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  smallest 
fry  of  the  territorial  aristocracy.  Even  after  the  restoration  of 
.national  independence  in  i8i3,this  evil  crop  could  not  be  rooted  out. 
A  mere  *  Confederacy,  or  Bund,  of  the  Sovereign  Princes  and  Free 
■  Towns '  was  then  established,  either  with  Chambers  of  their  own,  or 
with  no  representative  institutions  at  all. 

Against  this  djmastic  Home  Rule  system,  the  cfaampiouB  of  German 
natioimlity  and  freedom  have  always  strongly  set  their  face.  There  is 
■no  reason,  from  the  nature  of  tldngs,  in  the  existence  of  separate 
German  States,  for  they  have  been  merely  formed  by  the  varions 
dynasties  either  through  rebellion  t^^nst  the  central  Imperial  au- 
thority, or  through  internecine  war,  or  through  princely  intermamage 
^nd  inheritance,  or  through  mutual  buying  and  selling  of  territory,  or 
through  alliances  with  the  nation's  foreign  foes.  In  the  great  move- 
ment of  1 848-49,  moderate  Gertoan  Constitutionalists,  as  well  as  ad- 
vanced Liberals  and  Democrats,  therefore  went,  at  first,  by  the  prin- 
-^iple  of  the  unbroken  Sovereignty  of  the  Nation,  as  constituted  in  tiie 
Parliament  at  Frankfort.  And  it  was  by  not  logically  acting  up  to 
that  principle,  that  the  friends  of  Constitutional  Monarchy  unfor- 
'^unately  became  the  cause  of  the  fiulure  of  the  whole  movement. 
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Some  degree  of  unification,  as  veil  as  a  central  Farliamnnt,  has- 
at  last  been  obtained  by  two  wais,  the  first  ofnhich  brought  Grermany 
to  the  verge  of  disruption  and  cost  it  its  Federal  Auetrian  provinces.- 
Bnt  so  far  from  this  being  a  satisfactory  solution,  it  at  most  serves  a» 
a  stop-^p  in  a  time  of  transition.  The  many  *  wheels  within 
wheels '  often  clash  visibly  and  audibly,  whilst  a  domineering  indi- 
viduality frequently  enough  setji  at  defiance  the  very  resolutions  of 
the  Keichatag.  Were  the  contest  only  between  him  and  that  national 
Parliament,  matters  would  soon  arrive  at  a  crisis  in  which  his  irre- 
sponsible way  of  government  might  come  to  grief.  But  the  morat 
infiuence  of  the  Reichstag  is  diminished  by  the  existence  of  the  many 
minor  Legislatures.  Ay,  the  great  Imperial  Chancellor  himself, 
wh^i  resolutely  faced  by  the  Representatives  of  the  Nation,  suddenly 
takes  refuge,  with  much  craftiness — as  be  did  in  the  memorable- 
sitting  of  June  12 — behind  the  home-ruling  dynasties ;  declaring 
tbem  to  be  the  real  prop  of  German  Qovemment ! 

Does  not  this  convey  a  lesson  to  the  friends  of  the  Parliamentary 
principle  in  this  country — a  lesson,  not  in  favour  of,  but  against. 
Home  Role  ?  How,  if,  at  some  future  time,  an  ambitious  statesman 
or  monarch  in  England,  during  an  epoch  of  rehixed  energy  in  the 
public  sentiment,  were  to  aim  at  undermining  the  strength  of 
Parliamentary  Government  by  pitting  Legislature  against  Ijegis- 
lature? 

Let  Irish  Home  Rulers,  therefore,  not  try  misleading  English 
Liberals  by  pointing  to  Germany !  Why,  if  the  truly  progressive 
party  of  that  country  had  its  way,  it  would  not  loosen,  it  would 
rather  strengthen,  the  bonds  of  unity  on  the  principle  of  representa- 
tative  government  by  the  Reichstag.  German  friends  of  freedom 
look  upon  the  system  of  State  Legislatures  under  a  number  of  useless 
local  governments  as  an  inherited  evil,  to  be  gob  rid  of  under  favour- 
able circumstances — not  as  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  joy  for  ever. 
They  do  not  hold  to  the  notion  that  a  section  of  the  Empire — say,  for 
instance,  some  benighted  '  Priest's  comer '  in  WestphEJia  or  Upper 
Bavaria — has  a  natural  right  of  organising  itself  into  a  centre  of 
resistance  ^[ainst  the  current  of  progress  and  enlightenment.  The- 
reactionary  forces  in  Germany,  the  forces  hostile  to  nationality  and 
freedom,  only  go  by  such  an  idea. 

If  any  moral  is  to  be  drawn  from  Germany,  it  is  one  that  tells" 
gainst  the  claim  of  Irish  Ultramontanes  and  L^guers. 

Equally  inapplicable  is  the  vaunted  reference  of  Home  Rulers  to 
Austria-Hu  ngary . 

For  seven  hundred  years  England  has  held  Ireland.  Seven 
fanndred  years  is  a  good  long  while.  Originally,  the  title  of  the 
English  connection  with  Ireland  has  no  doubt  arisen  from  conquest ; 
but  so  has  the  title  of  the  English  to  their  settlement  in  Britain. 
All  Europe  is  full  of  similar  ancient  settlements  from  which  ai 
prescriptive  right  has  been  formed.  If  the  state  of  things  which  has 
Choa  grown  up  were  to  be  undone  eveiywhere,  this  whole  part  of  tbe 
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world  would  be  thrown  into  indescribable  confusion  and  endlen 
liloodBhed,  Spain,  France,  Switzerland,  Hnngaiy  herself,  would  have 
to  be  disintegrated' — for  those  countries,  too,  have  been  territorially 
.and  poUticallj  coDBtituted,  such  as  they  are  now,  by  forcible  action. 

What  right  of  existence  would,  for  instance,  the  ruling  race  in 
Hungary,  the  Magyars,  have  according  to  the  views  of  the  '  Irish 
party'? 

Very  different  from  the  maaner  in  which  English  rule  was 
established  in  Ireland  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  merely 
dynastic  title  of  the  House  of  Hababurg  in  the  *  lands  of  the  Grows 
-of  St.  Stephen.'  German  arms,  no  doubt,  rescued  Hungary  finm 
Turkish  dominion  and  from  prolonged  internal  anarchy.  Finally,  the 
Parliament  of  Hungary  acknowledged  the  *  Archdukes  in  Austria '  as 
the  country's  new  dynasty  under  a  Constitution  of  her  own.  No 
connection  whatever  with  the  German  Empire,  of  which  the  Austrian 
Archduchy  formed  a  part,  was  thereby  established.  It  was  simply 
^his,  that  the  same  Prince  who  held  sway  in  some  provinces  of  the 
German  Empire,  and  who  bore  the  title  of  Kaiser  in  that  Empire,  if 
be  happened  to  be  so  elected,  was  also  a  King  in  Hungary — but  on 
-quite  a  separate  title.  Constitutionally,  Hungary  always  remained 
outside  the  German  connection.  It  was  an  independent  country, 
with  clearly  defined  frontiers,  and  with  a  representation  composed  of 
Lords  and  Commons,  whom  not  the  slightest  political  tie  bound  either 
to  the  German  Empire,  or  to  the  Bund  which  after  the  Napoleonic  wars 
replaced  it.  Hungary  was  therefore,  of  course,  not  represented  in 
the  old  Reichstag  of  Germany,  or  in  the  Diet  at  Frankfort,  or  in  the 
■German  Parliament  of  1848-9. 

The  Archdukes,  and  later  Kaisers,  of  Austria  were  Kings  10  Hun- 
gary in  about  the  same  way  as  the  Kings  of  England,  down  to 
the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  were  Prince-Electors  in  Hanov^. 
Hanover  was  not,  on  that  account,  an  integral  part  of  England — as 
little  as  England  was  an  integral  part  of  Hanover.  On  the  &ce  of  it, 
the  relations  between  Ireland  and  Eng^nd  have,  from  the  begiouing, 
been  wholly  different  from  those  which  made  Austrian  Archdukes 
Kings  of  Hungary  on  the  mere  dynastic  principle  of  a  so-called 
*  personal  union,'  or  '  the  golden  link  of  the  Crown.' 

Austria  on  this  side  of  the  March  and  Leitha  has  still  a  separate 
Constitution  from  that-  of  Hungary.  If,  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
differences  of  history,  of  nationality,  of  speech,  and  of  political  tra- 
ditions, Austria  and  Hungary  have  now,  nevertheless,  a  few  things  in 
common  in  army  matters  and  in  financial  affairs ;  and  if,  for  tjiat 
purpose,  del^Btes  of  the  Parliaments  of  the  two  separate  countries 
now  and  then  meet  to  treat  on  these  subjects  *  from  case  to  case : '  ihiii 
only  proves  that,  for  the  sake  of  mutual  protection  against  various 
patent  dangers,  a  closer  cohesion,  in  the  sense  of  more  unity,  has 
been  found  desirable,  after  all.  A  tendency  just  the  reveive  of  that 
-which  tbe  '  Irish  party '  aims  at,  is  consequently  to  be  noted  hen. 
"Wbatever '  oonuaoo  institutions '  exist  between  Anstiia  and  Hungai;, 
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.point  to  a  more  recent  centripetal  movement,  to  a  movement  of  com- 
bination, about  the  prudence  or  advisability  of  which  there  may  oftea 
lie  a  difference  of  opinion,  but  which  at  any  rate  is  very  remarkable 
'wben  we  remember  the  higtorical  division  between  German  Austriaiu 
and  Magyars.  In  the  case  of  the  '  Irish  party,'  on  the  coati-ary,  a 
centrifu^  tendency,  a  desire  to  break  up  the  l^pally  existing  Union 
— even  to  the  extent  of  absolute  secession,  if  possible — is  the  chief 
^haiacteriatic.  All  this  is  the  less  to  be  compared  to  the  Austrian- 
Hungarian  arrangement  because  between  England  and  Ireland  there 
is  00  difference  of  speech,  as  there  is  between  the  nations  on  this  and 
the  other  side  of  the  river  March. 

Let  anyone  look  at  a  Hungarian  post-card  and  an  Austrian  one : 
and  he  will  see  at  once  the  gulf  which  separates  the  respective 
nationalities.  The  Hungarian  post-card  will  show  him  an  inacription 
in  a  tongne  neither  German,  nor  even  Aryan ;  for  the  Magyar  race 
has  affinity  with  the  Turk.  Now,  is  there  any  such  dietioction,  as 
regards  speech,  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  on 
this  and  the  other  side  of  the  St.  Creotge's  Channel  ? 

Do  not  the  immense  mass  of  the  Irish  speak  English  as  well  as 
(and  from  the  point  of  view  of  eloquence,  most  of  them  will  say, 
much  better  than)  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  ?  Does  not 
frequent  intermarriage,  as  well  as  a  common  literature  and  con- 
tinuous intercourse,  naturally  bind  these  various  English-speaking 
populations  together,  from  London  to  Liverpool  and  Limerick,  from 
^lanchester  to  Glasgow  and  Dublin  ? 

The  chief  race  in  Hungary  is  the  Magyar  nation,  round  which 
various  Slav  and  Bonman  populations  are  grouped,  whilst  Germans 
are  settled  in  the  towns,  and  aU  along  tLe  Duiube.  The  country 
which  contains  these  inhabitants  of  multi&rious  speech,  has  its 
on  strongly  marked  historical  and  political  character.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  river  which  forms  the  ancient  boundary,  the 
German  race  prevails  in  Austria,  with  a  few  Slav  and  Italian  admix- 
tures. There  is  no  such  palpable  distinction  between  the  English 
and  Irish.  They  use  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  language,  barring  a  few 
outlying  districts  where  Erse  is  yet  spoken — as  Cornish  once  was  in 
Cornwall.  In  the  English  tongue  the  whole  literature  of  Ireland  is 
at  present  written.  Welshmen  have  still  a  living  literature  in  their 
Kymraeg ;  and  it  does  not  prevent  them  &om  being  heartily  loyal 
to  the  English  connection.  There  is  still  a  slight,  poor  remnant  of 
Gaelic  popular  literature  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  and  it  does 
not  prevent  the  people  who  use  it  from  being  true  and  6rm  oj^ 
holdras  of  the  common  country. 

In  Ireland  no  such  vestige  of  separate  '  nationality '  in  the  form 
ofa  different  language  exists  in  current  literature.  Scarcely  any  Irish 
member  of  Parliament  kno^  the  old  tongue — '  the  language,'  as  the 
•mall  section  of  people  who  yet  cling  to  it  fondly  call  the  vanishing 
dialect.  Yet  Nationality,  foieo^tb,  is  to  be  the  cry  I  What  a  de- 
.fqrtiUtfi  Tftf  of  treating  tlie  diqiutea  betweoi  a  section  of  the  inhaU- 
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tants  of   English-speaking    Ireland  and    EagUsh-speaking   Giest 
Britain ! 

But  then,  we  are  told,  Ireland,  though  she  speaks  English,  is 
Keltic  at  bottom,  whilst  England  is  Teutonic ;  and  this  constitutes 
the  difference  in  nationality. 

Another  fallacy,  to  be  sore — as  any  one  knows  who  is  conversant 
with  the  origins  (for  we  cannot  call  it  the  origin)  of  the  '  Irish  race.' 
The  basis  of  that  race  is  certainly  fkr  from  being  Keltic.  It  is 
Iberian ;  not  to  mention  darker  race-elements  of  pre-hiatorical 
character.  Kelts  were  only  superposed.  Between  Iberians  and 
Kelts,  however,  Teutonic  in-comers  appear  already  on  Irish  soil  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago- — a  fact  with  which  the  student  of  Greek 
and  Boman  writers  is  well  acquainted,  and  which  penetrates  even 
through  the  mist  of  ancient  Irish  history  and  its  tales  alraut  the 
golden-haired,  blue-eyed  Fianna,  or  Fenians.  After  that,  Germanic 
Northmen  held  sway  for  many  centuries  in  Ireland,  from  Dublin  to 
Waterford  and  Limerick.  These  Norwegians  and  Danes,  or  Eastmen, 
have  left  their  trace  all  over  the  country  in  place-naroei,  in  the  de- 
signations of  bays,  creeks,  islands,  as  well  as  in  personal  names,  and 
in  the  build,  the  physiognomy,  the  colour  of  the  hair,  and  the  eyes  of 
large  portions  of  the  Irish  population.  The  Bourkes,  the  Neils,  the 
Mclvors  (son  of  Ivor,  or  I&r),  and  a  great  many  other  names,  point 
back  to  the  long-continued  Norwegian  and  Danish  rule,  which  at  last 
only  fell  in  consequence  of  internecine  ware  between  these  two 
Crermanic  mces. 

Still,  scarcely  had  Norse  rule  been  overthrown,  than  English  rule 
came  in.  The  Scandinavian  kingdom  of  Dublin  was  replaced  by  an 
English  one.  From  Anlaf  to  Boderick,  nearly  three  centuries  and  a 
half  of  Norse  dominion  had  elapse:*,  in  Ireland — that  is,  from  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  until  the  end  of  the  twelfth.  Then  the 
English  connection  was  established,  which  is  now  about  seven 
imndred  years  old.  More  than  a  thousand  years  of  Teutonic  connec- 
tion, under  one  form  or  another,  is  thus  to  be  marked  down  for 
Dublin. 

Within  the  sevea  centuries  of  English  rule,  Ulster  has  in  a  large 
measure  become  fiirther  Germanised.  Again,  in  spite  of  the  many 
fiiilures  of  English  policy — which  are  traceable,  not  to  the  English 
people  as  such,  but  to  an  aristocratic  system  that  has  heavily  weighed, 
and  partly  still  weighs,  upon  the  English  people  itself — this  one 
great  result  has  been  achieved :  that  there  is  now  community  of  speech 
between  two  islands  whose  close  geographical  contiguity  renders 
them  interdependent  upon  each  other. 

Should  all  these  historical  results  go  for  nothing  as  regards  the 
maintenance  of  political  union  ?  If  community  of  speech  has  at  last 
been  reached,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  hope  that,  with  the  combined 
application  of  justice  and  firmness,  there  will,  in  the  end,  also  grow 
np,  in  Ireland,  a  feeling  of  reconciliation  and  of  satisfaction  in  refer- 
ODce  to  the  Union— ^in  the  same  way  as  has  happened  -  in  Scotland^ 
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which  for  a  time  also  passed  through  a  turmoil  of  struggles  against 
the  Eoglish  coimection,  and  which  yet  is  bound  now  in  happy  union 
to  the  people  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed  ? 

From  an  unexpected  quarter  we  have  heard  a  voice,  it  is  true,  to 
this  effect,  that '  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  are  bound  together 
by  the  band  of  Nature,  but  that  Britain  and  Ireland  are  parted 
asunder  by  the  hand  of  Nature.' 

How  tiie  very  forefathers  of  the  English  people,  who  came  over 
the  stormy  German  Oceau,  in  their  rudely  constructed  keels,  for  the 
'ftlaking  of  England,*  would  have  laughed  outright  at  the  notion  T 
They  bad  i)  tough  stru^le  in  changing  Britain  into  what  it  is  now. 
Before  their  task  was  completed,  they  fell,  in  an  evil  day,  under  the 
Norman  yoke — or  else,  the  island  character  of  Ireland  would  certainly 
as  little  have  formed  an  impediment  to  them,  or  impresaed  them  with 
the  notion  of  a  special  political  sacro-sanctity,  as  did  the  island 
character  of  Britain  itself.  Many  centuries  before  the  Jutee,  the 
Angles,  the  Saxons,  the  Friaiana  came  over  to  Britain,  Germanic 
populations  had  been  settled  in  Ireland.  This  we  know  for  a  cer- 
tainty trom  classic  authors.  It  is  a  merely  fortuitous  circumstance 
that  no  junction  was  effected  even  then  between  the  two  British 
Isles.  . 

The  junction  was  however  accomplished,  centuries  later.  And 
now  a  nation  which  has  colonies  and  dependencies  all  over  the  globe, 
is  to  be  gravely  impressed  with  the  mysterious  fact  of  '  the  hand  of 
Nature '  baring  parted  asunder  two  islands  which  are  at  a  distance 
bom  each  other  of  two  hours'  steam  I 

The  very  Finns  of  Irish  myth,  who  bridged  over  the  narrow  strip 
of  water  between  Ireland  and  what  is  now  called  Scotland  by  means 
of  a  Giant's  Causeway,  could  not  be  frightened  by  the  '  hand  of 
Nature.'  In  this  age  of  steam  and  electricity  it  is,  we  suppose,  no 
use  terrifying  English  people  by  a  political  bogey  evolved  from  the 
water,  between  either  Fortpatrick  and  Belfast,  or  Holyhead  and 
Dubbn. 

Even  Sicily — though,  historically  speaking,  that  island  has  so  oft«n 
played  a  separate  and  separatist  part— is  now  simply  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  Italian  kingdom.  No  reasonable  statesman  Uiinks  of 
granting  if  autonomy.  Its  inhabitants,  too,  have  arisen  from  a  medley 
of  races :  Siculians,  Greeks,  Carthaginians,  Italians,  Goths,  Normans, 
Saracens,  Spaniards,  French,  and  what  not.  Its  popular  speech, 
albeit  Italian,  stands  widely  apart  both  from  the  other  dialects  of  the 
mainland  and  from  the  written  tongue — which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  English  speech  in  Ireland.  Autonomous  tendencies  have  for  a 
long  time  past  been  strong  within  Sicily.  Even  since  the  formation 
of  the  Italian  kingdom,  which  was  begun  on  Sicilian  soil  under  the 
leadership  of  Garibaldi,  centrifugal  tendencies  have  now  and  then 
reappeared.  That  very  fact  steels  Italian  statesmen  against  any 
attempts  at  a  return  to  Sicilian  autonomy,  Home  Rule,  or  whatever 
it  may  be  called. 

Bo  631  (so.  aj.  w.  B.)  K 
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Sicily  is  the  Achilles'  heel  of  the  Italian  boot.  FrtOD  thence,  the 
Italian  cation  might  easily  be  vounded.  History  proves  it ;  and  tiie 
Italians  have  learnt  from  their  own  history.  So  sensitive  are  they  on 
this  point  that  they  show  much  uneasiness  even  in  r^ard  to  the 
present  French  protectorate  on  the  opposite  African  shore,  in  Tunis, 
from  which  Sicily  may  he  threatened  with  considerable  iacility. 
Hence  Italians  will  neither  look  upon  Sicily  as  aXter  orbie,  nor  intro- 
<luce  the  allghteat  germ  of  possible  political  disunion  by  means  of  a 
Parliament  at  Palermo, 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Briton  was  looked  upon  by  the  classic 
nations  as  being  '  divided  from  nearly  the  whole  world.'  But  veasek 
in  those  days  were  dependent  on  their  sails  or  on  the  hands  of  oars- 
men ;  and  communications  could  not  be  made  with  the  instantaneous- 
nese  of  thought.  The*  Briton  '  ofto-day  thinks  so  little  of  gec^raphical 
distances  that  he  holds  even  India  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 
And  he,  for  one,  should  allow  himself  to  he  talked  into  favouring  any 
kind  of  disintegration  at  home  by  a  dark  hint  as  to  the  dividing 
nature  of  a  bit  of  pond  I 

From  G-ermany,  &om  Switzerland — from  America  too,  to  which 
the  Home  Bulers  are  also  pleased  to  refer — Englishmen  may  take  a 
lesson  exactly  opposite  to  that  inculcated  by  the  *  Irish  party.*  The 
systems  of  loose  Federalism,  once  existing  in  those  countries,  have,  in 
each  cose,  produced  civil  war.  In  proportion  as  the  oentrifu^, 
dynastic,  Home  Rule  aspirations  made  headway  in  G-ermany,  the 
nation's  power  was  crippled,  its  position  degraded,  its  public  liberties 
diminished,  its  frontiers  encroached  upon  by  foreign  foes  who  took 
advantage  of  these  internal  diviiiions  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
military  attacks. 

In  Switzerland  the  Ultramontane  Home  Rule  party  brought  the 
Mountain  Republic  to  the  point  of  disruption  in  1S47.  Tbe  Liberal 
patriots  bad  to  use  force  of  arms  in  order  to  overthrow  the  Sonder- 
bund,  which,  once  conetituted,  quickly  developed  into  a  treasonable 
organisation  conspiring  with  foreign  Powers.  For  a  time,  Switzerland 
was  menaced  in  ita  very  existence;  France,  Russia,  Austria  and 
Prussia  siding  with  the  disruptionist  party  against  the  reformers  of 
the  Confederacy.  After  the  rebellion  had  been  quelled,  a  firef^h 
Constitution  was  fortunately  carried  in  1848,  amidst  the  sheltering 
popular  risings  against  misgovemment,  which  took  place  all  round  the 
Swiss  frontiers.  A  more  effective  Union  was  then  established  in 
Sffitzeriand.  This,  ^ain,  is  a  notable  fact ;  for  the  Confederacy  has 
not  leas  than  four  different  races  and  languages  within  her  territory  : 
O-erman,  French,  Italian,  and  Romansch. 

In  America,  the  excessive  system  of  Federalism,  or  Home  Rule, 
brought  about  the  tremendous  four  years'  war,  which  cost  seaa  of 
blood.  Even  as  in  Switzerland,  so  also  in  America,  a  number  of 
States  had  for  some  time  to  be  put  under  special  exceptional  law, 
after  the  Union  principle  had  obtained  the  victory  in  war.  In  this 
way  only  could  the  country  at  large  be  secured  from  anarchy,  and 
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true  progress  bo  ensured.  The  old  American  Conatitution  whicb 
had  produced  the  evil,  was  then  remodelled  in  the  sense  of  stricter 
imioD.  That  same  teudencj  toffards  firmer  cobesiou  still  marks,  in 
the  United  States,  the  efibrts  of  the  '  Bepublican '  party  which  is  the 
party  that  abolished  slavery  and  saved  the  Union.  On  the  other 
band,  the  so-called,  or  mis-called,  *  Democratic '  party — once  the  con> 
federate  of  the  slave-owners,  the  party  to  which  the  Bonianist  Irish 
immigrants  cling —  are  greatly  enamoured  of  '  State  Rights '  and  of 
various  '  peculiar  institutions '  arising  from  them.  But  this  is  the 
reactionary,  and  in  some  degree  diseolutionist,  party  in  the  Union. 
I'lnglisbmen,  certainly,  need  not  take  it  as  a  political  model,  whether 
they  are  of  the  advanced  Liberal  type ;  or  whether  they  have  the 
cohesion  and  security  of  the  common  country  at  heart ;  or  whether — 
which  to  a  foreigner  seems  to  be  the  most  sensible  view — they  stead- 
fastly keep  both  aims  together  in  view. 

To  give  a  separate  Parliament  to  Ireland,  and  yet  not  to  hurt  the 
cohesion  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  principles  of  civil  and 
rebgious  liberty,  is  a  task  similar  to  that  of  '  squaring  the  circle.' 
Every  one  conversant  with  the  history  of  this  country  is  aware  of  the 
Etate  of  things  into  which  even  the  old  Irish  Parliament,  a  Parliament 
originally  composed  mainly  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants,  rapidly 
developed  as  soon  as  the  elections,  for  once,  were  practically  con- 
trolled by  the  Roman  Catholic  population.  When  that  happened, 
the  island  had  to  be  reconquered  in  blood  from  the  Jacobite 
reactionists. 

Again,  when  England,  towards  the  end  of  last  century,  was 
engaged  in  difficulties  abroad,  Irish  autonomy  rapidly  changed  into 
ann^  rising.  A  French  fleet  endeavoured  to  land  in  Bantry  Bay. 
Though  it  failed  to  do  so  in  consequence  of  a  terrific  stonn,  a  FreacL 
auxiliaTy  force  still  penetrated,  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards — when 
every  appearance  of  rebellion  seemed  to  have  vanished — as  far  as 
Ballinamuck,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  the  very  heart  and  centre 
of  Ireland.  So  deep  had  been  the  impression  made  alo^nd,  by  the 
fuller  organisation  of  Irish  autonomy,  among  the  foes  of  England ! 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  '  United  Irishmen '  represented 
better  principles  than  the  aristocratic  English  Government  of  that 
time,  need  not  be  discussed  here.  Many  foreign  Liberals  might  be 
ready  enough  to  give  an  affirmative  historical  verdict ;  hut  this  is  not 
the  question  at  issue.  At  present,  the  question  ie,  whether  English- 
men, ready  as  they  have  proved  themselves  to  do  justice  to  undoubted 
grievances  in  matters  of  religious  equality  and  of  land-law  reform,, 
are  equally  ready  to  prepare  for  would-be  Irish  secessionists  a  con- 
venient parliamentary  platform  from  which  these  latter  might  one 
day  beckon  to  any  Power,  or  combination  of  Powers,  with  which 
England  might  find  herself  at  war.  It  seems,  to  impartial  obeerversr 
the  purest  natveM  to  doubt  the  wishes  of  many  prominent  Land 
Leaguers  in  that  respect.  Utterances  made  by  them,  and  by  the 
foremost  of  &em,  10  America,  in  Ireland,  nay,  within  the  precincts- 
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of  the  English  Parliament,  place  the  matter  beyoad  the  posdbilitj  of 
cavil.  We  have  heard  them  eay  in  puUic  that  they  wi^  they  could 
bring  the  arms  they  saw  before  them  in  the  hands  of  Irish  volunteen 
in  the  United  States,  over  to  Ireland,  and  that  they  hoped  that  day 
would  yet  come.  We  have  heard  them  say  that  they  will  not  cease 
in  their  efforts  until  the  last  tie  of  connection  between  Ireland  and 
England  shall  he  destroyed.  We  have  heard  them  express  ardent 
desires  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland  under  a  foreign  militaiy  leader,  so 
as  to  gain  » independence  by  the  sword.' 

These  are  literally  the  expressions  of  the  heads  of  the  I.ieagiie 
and  of  their  treasurer  at  Paris.  No  concession  will  satisfy  the  more 
Active  spirits  among  this  party.  They  declare  this  country  to  be  the 
Enemy's  country;  and  they  would  &in  r^aid  'England's  foe  as 
Ireland's  friend.'  That  is  their  own  language.  Those  who  will  not 
undeistand  it,  can  only  be  taught  by  the  bitter  experience  of  fects. 
Now  and  then,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  League  may,  for  personal 
reasons  or  tactical  purposes,  moderate  his  tone,  even  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  fall  under  an  unreasonable  suspicion  of  having  become  a 
'traitor'  to  his  former  associates.  No  sooner  does  such  a  suspicion 
arise  than  the  friends  are  told  by  a  significant  hint  and  wink  that  it 
is  only  the  great  Leader's  '  astute  statesmanship,'  and  that,  if  only 
they  will  wait  a  little  longer,  they  will  soon  see  what  they  will  see. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  explanation  literally  given  of  Mr.  Pamell's 
recent  moderation  by  one  of  bis  own  organs. 

For  more  than  two  years  the  Land  League  papers  and  speakerB 
have  sung  it  out  in  every  kind  of  tone  that  Land  Reform  is  not  their 
chief  aim.  Often  enough  they  have  even  made  it  obvious  to  the 
bluntest  intellect  that  they  woiild  prefer  keeping  a  running  sore  open, 
rather  than  carry  any  land  reform  at  all.  Mr.  Pamell  declared  that 
he  would  never  have  taken  his  coat  off  to  work  for  the  League,  had 
he  not  been  convinced  that  some  ulterior  object  were  to  be  reached. 
Mr.  Dillon,  whilst  acknowledging  that  the  new  Act  confers  immense 
benefits  upon  the  Irish  people,  would  have  every  farmer  who  accepted 
the  Act  treated  ae  a  traitor  because,  in  his  opinion,  the  army  of  dis- 
satisfaction  bad  to  be  kept  together,  and  England  must  not  be 
allowed  to  'divide  its  ranks  by  offering  a  bribe.'  These  utterances, 
coolly  made  by  men  knows  for  their  coolness,  should  not  be  treated 
by  Englishmen  as  if  they  were  mere  wind  and  tongue.  They  point 
to  a  deep-set  purpose.  Foreigners  are  often  amazed  to  find  that 
Englishmen  treat  declarations  of  that  kind  lightly,  as  if  they  were 
not  seriously  meant,  and  mere  rhetoricsl  fiourishes  for  a  pasong 
purpose.  Perhaps  Englishmen  are  more  in  the  habit  of  easily  for- 
getting their  own  oratorical  performances,  whilst  the  Irish  enemies  of 
England  may,  so  for  as  the  close  observatioD  of  foreignen  alloffs 
them  to  judge,  be  credited  with  a  greater  persistency. 

*  National  Independence '  is  the  parole  given  oat  even  now  by  the 
Land  League  papers — two  months  and  a  half  afler  the  so-called 
Treaty  of  Kilnuiiiiham,  and  nearly  two  months  after  the  deed  in  the 
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Phoenix  Park,  vhicb  might  have  been  expected  to  have  a  Bobering 
effect  upon  the  moat  ardent  leaders  of  the  League.  In  the  '  United 
Ireland '  of  June  lo, '  National  Independence '  in  fnll  capitals  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  aim,  whilst  the  English  are  simply  dismissed  as 
'  foreif^ers.'  With  jubilant  espectation  of  a  coming  victory,  the 
Irish  constituencies  are  told  that — '  it  is  they  who  pocket  the  millions 
of  abolislied  rack-rents;  who  see  their  ancient  enemy,  landlordisDi, 
proetrat«d  at  their  feet ;  who  see  the  evil  legacy  of  arrears  taken 
from  their  necks ;  who  see  county  government  all  but  in  their  grasp  ; 
who  behold  the  vision  of  National  Independence  so  near  that  their 
pulses  are  already  invigorated  with  its  life-current,  and  their  &ces 
already  lit  with  its  sheen.' 

Now, '  United  Ireland  '  is  published  under  the  co-proprietorship 
of  several  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Executive  of  the  Land 
League. 

The  other  twin  paper,  of  the  same  date,  the  Dublin  '  Irishman,' 
which  every  week  contains  a  number  of  articles  identical  with  those 
of  *  United  Ireland '  (both  journals  being  apparently  brought  out  by 
the  Irish  National  Newspaper  and  Publishing  Company)  already 
hopes  for  the  time  when  '  we  can  dictate  terms  to  the  London 
Oovemment '  in  coneequence  of  a  war.  It  treats  England  in  the  tone 
of  one  great  Power  speaking  threateningly  to  another.     It  says : — 

In  the  long  struggle  for  Independence,  the  moral  victory  in  with  the 
Irish  people.  The  physical  viotori  will  follow  as  siu«  as  the  seasons 
succeed  each  other,  for  the  Irish  people  are  unconquerable.  .  .  .  The  war 
between  England  and  this  country  is  a  Ices  to  the  two  Fowebb.  Neither 
^tns  by  the  conflict,  bat  in  tlie  end  this  island  is  sure  to  win,  and  the 
other  is  certain  to  lose  more  than  Ireland  when  the  crash  comes.  If  we 
are  not  permitted  to  enjoy  independence  until  irreeistible  event*  place  it 
within  our  reach,  so  much  the  woree  for  the  English.  In  the  moment  of 
England's  distreaa  we  are  not  likely  to  accept  an  eiaier  settlement  of  the 
international  quflrrel  than  we  might  agree  to  when  England  is  free  from 
THE  PBBS8URE  OP  A  EUROPEAN  OR  EIasTEBN  WAR.  Therefore,  Ireland  is 
redgned  to  sufFra"  and  to  wait.  Her  patience  and  endimince  will  be 
rewarded  by  a  triumph  greater  than  would  crown  a  peace  patched  up 
uniler  circumstances  favourable  to  English  demands.  When  we  can 
uicTiTE  TKRHS  TO  THE  LONDON  QovxRNuENT,  we  shall  not  forget  seven 
hundred  years  of  savage  repreasion.  .  .  , 

Anyone  able  to  read  may  see  here  that  even  the  granting  of 
Home  Kule,  however  extensive,  is  looked  upon  by  the  League  organs 
only  a£  'a  peace  patched  up  under  circumstances  favourable  to 
English  demands,'  and  that  an  opportunity  would  still  be  watched 
for,  which  would  enable  rebels  to  achieve  entire  separation — 'national 
independence.'  The  question  is,  then,  whether  it  would  be  wise  for 
England  to  afford  a  party  of  this  kind  to  organise  itself  into  a 
Sonderbund  by  means  of  a  separate  Parliament. 

The  system  of  terror,  of  intimidation,  of  wholesale  atrocities  and 
murder,  which  bas  been  practised  for  the  last  two  years  while  the 
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'  unwritten  law '  of  tbe  League  was  active  both  is  sunlight  and 
moonlight — a  syEtem  agaiuat  which  some  of  tbe  most  promineot 
leaders  have  refused  to  protest,  and  which  others  have  even  coud- 
tenaaced  in  speeches  of  unmistakable  drift — is  an  evil  omen  as  to 
the  freedom  of  election  in  case  a  Parliament  on  College  Green  had  to 
be  got  t<^ther.  The  presence  of  any  English  forces  in  Ireland,  as  a 
protection  to  the  voters,  would  be  held  by  the  Leaguers  to  be  an 
infraction  of,  and  pressure  upon,  that  independence  of  the  public 
mind,  which  they  so  wonderfully  value.  The  absence  of  such  force» 
would  give  free  scope  to  the  worst  terrorising  practices.  Men  '  banded 
together  in  a  sullen  confederacy  to  defeat  the  law '  (an  ezpreasion 
recently  used  by  Mr.  Dillon,  and  which  '  United  Ireland  '  describes 
as  a  'graphic  phrase*)  would  domineer  over  the  elections  in  three* 
fourths  of  tbe  Irish  territory.  The  result  is  easy  to  foresee.  In  a 
trice,  England  would  have  a  foe  before  her,  with  complete  parliamen- 
tary organisation,  which  it  would  be  folly  to  allow  noaking  his  pre- 
parations until  an  opportunity  should  arise  for  him  to  deal  a  blow  in 
collusion  or  alliance  with  some  foreign  enemy  of  England. 

Irish  Leaguers  aiming  at  national  independence,  and  bent,  in 
tbeir  innermost  hearts,  upon  *  dictating  terms  to  the  London  Govern- 
ment '  in  the  course  of  some  war,  may  give  occasional  trouble  in  St, 
Stephen's ;  but  there  they  can  be  easily  dealt  with,  if  the  will  to  do 
so  exists  on  the  part  of  the  other  members.  .  In  a  case  of  that  kind, 
English  and  Scotch  members  may  even  reckon— aa  has  often  been 
proved — upon  tbe  co-operation,  or  ready  acquiescence,  of  a  great 
many  Irish  representatives.  It  has  been  the  standing  complaint  of 
the  League  organs,  of  late,  that  even  in  the  divisions  un  the  new 
Bill, '  the  Irish  vote  gainst  Coercion  has  repeatedly  not  exceeded 
twenty  ; '  that  is  to  say,  four-fifths  of  the  Irish  membBrs  have  refrised 
casting  a  vote  against  the  Bill.  The  fact  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  remember  that,  out  of  the  103  Irish  representatives,  sixty-four 
are  reckoned  in  &ct,  or  nominally,  as  Home  Rulers.  At  a  first  glance, 
the  claim  of  '  National  Independence,'  put  forward  by  the  Leaguers 
in  the  name  of '  Ireland,'  seems  to  suffer  considerably  from  this  cha- 
racteristic circumstance.  For  a  proof  is  furnished  by  this  condition 
of  the  '  Irish  vote '  that,  so  long  as  there  is  decision  shown  on  the 
pattofGreat  Britain,  and  the  Union  kept  up,  even  the  majority  of  the 
Home  Kulers  in  Parliament  are  loth  to  actively  oppose  an  undoubt- 
edly severe  legislation  against  the  perpetrators  of  atrocities  or  would- 
be  secessionists. 

But  what  would  be  the  probable  result  if  Great  Britain  once  bent 
the  knee  before  those  who  are  in  the  vanguard  of  the  movement  for 
disintegration  and  independence,  by  conceding  them  a  separate 
Legislature  at  Dublin  ? 

Elected  under  a  system  of  League  terror,  that  Parliament  would 
become  the  ceatre  of  attraction  for  all  that  is  hostile  to  England.  In 
case  of  a  European  or  Eastern  war  (to  speak  in  the  '  Irishman's  *  lan- 
guage of  the   future),  such  a  Legblature  might  say   to  a  foreign 
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Power : — *  Here  you  Bee  the  represeutativeE  of  the  Irish  natioD.  We 
offer  to  Bend  you  our  ambaseadors.  We  will  pass  aa  enactment  mak- 
ing it  treason-felony 'for  an  Irishman  to  enter  the  British  army.  We 
vill  offer  'you  an  army  of  our  ovn.  We  await  your  auxiliary 
troops.' 

liangu^e  like  this  would  sound  very  different,  if  coming,  in  open 
or  secret  diplomacy,  from  a  constituted  authority  on  College  Green, 
than  if  it  were  held  by  mere  casual  groups  of  Fenians.  Who  that 
reads  the  League  Press — who  that  has  studied  and  pondered  upon  the 
speeches  of  the  leaders  of  the  '  Irish  party  *  (a  merest  section  of  the 
Irish  representation,  though  they  be)— -who  that  knows  anything  of 
the  leading  minds  of  the  party  of  National  Independence  and  would- 
be  dictators  of  terms  to  the  London  Crovemment,  can  doubt  that, 
under  circumstances  favourable  to  them,  they  would  so  act  towards 

*  the  enemy's  country,'  as  they  are  pleased  to  call  Great  Britain  ? 
Why,  in  the  very  House  of  Commons,  the  English  and  Scotch  mem- 
bers have  already  been  told  by  a  chief  Leaguer  that  they  are  simply 

*  foreignerB '  \ 

It  is  no  use  blinking  these  facts.  All  Europe  sees  them.  More 
than  one  statesman  may  already  mentally  take  note  of  them. 

Many  observers  abroad,  though  sympathising  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  cannot  help 
being  slightly  amused  by  the  truly  Irish  humour  which  lurks  under 
the  Home  Rule  claim.  '  You  English,  Welsh,  and  Scots,'  these 
Home  Rulers  practically  say, '  give  ua  a  separate  Parliament,  so  that 
we  may  attend  to  our  own  concerns  without  any  intervention  on  your 
parte.  But  "  Hands  off  from  Ireland  I  "  is  the  right  thing  for  you. 
For  UB,  the  right  thing  is,  to  have  at  the  same  time  a  Parliament  of 
our  own,  with  the  ulterior  object  of  secession,  and  yet  to  be  power- 
fully represented  by  103  members  in  your  Parliament — so  that  we 
may  disturb  you  whenever  it  pleases  us.  In  this  way  we  serve  our 
ends  in  twofold  manner,  until  the  proper  moment  arises  tor  confound- 
ing you  altogether  1 ' 

A  Homeric  laughter  would  arise  abroad  if  a  party  avowing  such 
objects  were  granted  the  means  for  obtaining  them  under  cover  of  an 
attempt  at  conciliation.  To  learn  from  the  enemy,  is  the  first  requi- 
site ID  strategy — political  an  well  as  militaiy. 

At  present,  the  danger  in  Ireland  is  only  a  sectional  one.  The 
moment  Home  Rule  was  granted,  the  danger  would  spread  and  be- 
come nearly  a  universal  one  all  over  the  iglaud.  The  population  in 
Ulster,  which  forms  the  iron  clasp  that  binds  Ireland  to  Great 
Britain,  would  feel  as  if  it  were  forsaken.  The  moral  effect  would  be 
disastrous.  Even  the  happy  union  between  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  effected  after  many  struggles  which  fortunately  are  consigned 
now  to  practical  oblivion  in  the  mind  of  the  people,  might  be  un- 
pleasantly disturbed  by  the  granting  of  Home  Rule  to  the  '  Sister 
lale.'  A  sentiment  of  revei-sion  to  bygone  times  might  be  artificially 
fostered  thereby — a  sentiment  of  renewed  alienation,  or  at  least  dis- 
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like.  Human  nature  is  miich  influenced  by  jealousy.  If  Ireland 
were  permitted  to  recede  from  the  Union,  why  should  not  similar 
claims  arise  in  other  quarters  ? 

What  effect  would  all  this  have  upon  the  general  movement  of 
progress  in  matters  political,  industrial,  as  well  as  intellectual? 
Would  the  raising-up  again  of  old  barriers  of  estiungement  be  con- 
ducible  to  progress  ? 

As  to  the  results  which  Irish  self-rule  would  have  for  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  British  Isles,  a  glance  at  the  protec- 
tionist articles  oftbe  Land  Les^e  papers,  or  at  Mr.  William  DilIoo'« 
*  Dismal  Science '  (1882)  furnishes  sufficient  indication.  *  Should  the 
Irish  people ' — says  the  latter  author  who  has  full  national  indepen- 
dence already  in  his  mind's  eye — '  ultimately  decide  to  give  up  Uieir 
dream  of  nationhood  and  to  enter  into  a  more  intimate  union  with 
their  ancient  enemy,  as  being  at  worst  a  necessary  evil,  they  must 
also  make  up  their  minds  to  accept  for  their  country  the  position  of 
a  draw-farm  for  England.'  (This  is  in  the  satirical  vein.)  But '  if 
Ireland  ever  succeeds  in  obtaining  the  right  of  making  her  own  lairs 
and  regulating  her  own  tariifs,  the  expediency  of  ■protectiinjg  htr 
witivt  vndustnes  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  questions  whicti 
her  legislators  will  have  to  consider.' 

This  la  in  the  serious  vein.  From  the  above  It  may  be  seen  what 
is  meant  in  a  commercial  sense  by  drawing  parallels  between  the 
English  colonies  and  the  position  which  Ireland  ought  to  occupy  in 
the  opinion  of  those  ardent  agitators.  Home  Rule  means  the  politi- 
cal and  commercial  diminution  of  England. 

It  also  means  the  destruction  of  civic  and  religious  liberty  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Irish  Sea,  A  witness  that  certainly  conld  not  be 
reasonably  suspected  of  being  hostile  to  Irish  demands,  namely,  the 
'  Fall  Mall  Gazette,'  which  has  of  late  persistently  fought  against 
Coercion  and  advocated  the  Irish  claims  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
Home  Rule  principle,  wrote,  on  June  5,  in  a  leader  on  'Democracy, 
European  and  English  ' : — 

When  Mr.  Bright  wiitched  from  a  window  in  Parliament  Street  the 
memorable  reception  of  Gnribaldi  by  the  London  populace  in  1864,  he  saii1. 
'  If  the  people  would  only  make  a  few  such  demonstiations  for  themaelrea, 
we  coulil  do  something  for  them.'  It  was  not  long  before  they  made 
demonstration  enough  to  secure  an  extension  of  political  power,  and  after 
that  an  unfettered  power  of  combination  for  trade  pui'posee.  But  thiii  is 
not  the  end  of  it.  Lord  Palmerston  and  others  got  Garibftldi  hurried  out 
of  the  country  as  fast  as  they  could ;  but  they  could  not  hustle  awtiy  with 
him  at  the  same  time  the  democratic  sentiment  which  bad  been  at  tho 
bottom  of  the  enthusiasm  that  greeted  him.  .  .  .  Oddly  eiioogh,  the  country 
where  the  spirit  of  Nutioiiality  gives  ua  most  trouble,  is  the  only  portion  of 
the  realm  whei-e  Garibaldi  is  regarded,  in  the  langua^  of  a  Catholic  newK- 
paper,  '  a^  a  uotorioiis  malefiiclar  whope  accumulate*!  crimes  rendra*  liis 
inemoiy  infamous.'  But  then  tiie  Irish  populiir  piuty,  though  led  by  a 
Protesttint,  i>  not  only  CntM'C  BUT  Papal. 
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It  comes,  then,  to  this,  that  Ireluid,  or  at  least  a  constderaUe 
section  of  it,  fomiB— aa  the  expresdon  abroad  frequently  is — 
England's  Vend^.  In  a  great  portion  of  the  Vendue  the  old  Breton 
stock  is  still  distinct  in  nationality,  and  even  in  speech,  from  the 
French  nation.  Bretons  consider  themselves,  so  to  say,  a  people 
ap&rU  Their  physical  aspect,  their  whole  bent  of  mind,  is  &r  more 
different  from  that  of  the  French  in  general,  than  that  of  the  average 
Irishman  is  from  the  Englishman.  But  Frenchmen  would  be 
astounded,  indeed,  if  they  were  told  that,  in  the  name  of  liberty, 
they  must  present  the  sworn  bigoted  enemies  of  liberty  with  the 
weapons  for  destroying  freedom— in  other  words,  that  they  must 
grant  Home  Rule  to  the  Bretons  and  other  Vend^eans. 

An  Irish  paper  which,  strangely  enough,  assumes  the  Liberal 
name  of  'Catholic  Progress,'  wrote,  about  the  time  of  Lord 
Cavendish's  and  Mr.  Bourke's  assassination : — 

The  woes  of  Irel&nd  ore  all  due  to  one  single  cause — t/i«  exi^tetice  of 
ProleetayUum  in  Irfland,  The  remedy  could  only  be  found  in  the  removal 
of  that  which  caused  the  evil,  which  still  continues,  "WTiy  were  the  Irish 
not  content  t  Because,  being  Irish  and  Catholic,  they  are  governed  by  a 
pablic  opinion  which  is  English  and  Protestant  Unless  Ireland  is  governed 
M  a  Catliolic  nation  and  full  scope  given  to  the  development  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  by  appropriating  to  the  Catholic  religion  the  funds  given 
to  religion,  a  recurrence  of , such  events  as  are  now  talong  place  cannot  be 
prevented,  Wouu3  THAT  EVEbt  Frotesiant  kesting-house  were  swept 
rsoH  THE  LAND !  Then  would  Ireland  recover  herself,  uid  outrages  would 
be  unknown ;  for  there  would  be  no  admixture  of  misbelievers  with  her 
champions. 

First,  then,  drive  oat  the  misbelievers ;  the  necessity  for  atroci- 
ties will  thus  &11  to  the  ground.  It  is  the  purest  doctrine  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Night  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Are  sentiments  like  these 
lebnked  by  the  speakers  and  writers  of  the  League  and  Home  Rule 
party  ?  Never !  NeiUier  the  men  who,  in  the  Romanist  interest, 
slandered  the  late  French  ambassador,  M.  Challemel  Lacour,  endea- 
vouring, by  incessant  attacks,  to  prevent  his  being  accredited  in 
England ;  nor  others  who  are  well  known,  personally,  for  being  by 
no  means  believers  themselves,  but  yet  support  the  ultra-Papist 
view,  have  ever  publicly  raised  their  voices  against  doctrines  like 
thoee  contained  in  the  paper  that  calls  itself  the  '  Catholic  Progress.' 
Worse  tiian  this,  a  great  many  Home  Rule  papers  have  burled 
torrents  of  abuse  over  aU  the  champions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
abroad — not  only  on  Craribaldi's  h^td,  but  on  that  of  Cavour,  Rica- 
soli,  and  other  most  moderate  men,  even  though  the  parole  of  these 
latter  was  '  A  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State.'  Brigands,  robbers, 
lansquenets,  men  fit  for  God's  wrath — such,  and  even  more  brutal, 
expressions,  were  used  to  designate  some  of  the  first  statesmen  in 
Europe.  Can  we  wonder  at  this  when  at  the  very  meeting  in  Cork 
which  did  honour  to  Mr.  Famell,  the  '  Protestant,'  a  chief  speaker 
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compared,  amidst  great  applause,  the  rigbt  of  Ireland  to  *  kick  out 
John  Bull '  to  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  '  kick  out  Victor  Kmmanuel '  ? 

In  a  moment  of  impatience,  Mr.  PanieU  once  uttered,  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  an  angry  exclamation  against 
what  he  called  the  '  Papist  rats,'  meaning  men  of  his  own  party.  In 
public,  he  nevertheless  supports  their  demands  when  tiie  ibuntain- 
head  of  human  knowledge  is  to  be  poisoned  by  tbe  establishment  of 
a  University  on  strictly  Vaticanist  principles.  His  very  teniure  of 
power  depends  on  this  truckling  to  a  hierarchy  whose  Chief  attri- 
butes to  himself  the  right  of  political  as  well  ae  of  spiritoal  world- 
dominion. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  most  advanced  land-reformer,  and  a 
man  averse,  from  his  whole  character,  to  coercive  measures,  has  made 
a  forecast  as  to  the  results  of  Irish  secession  or  Home  Rule  in  refer- 
ence to  religious  freedom,  which  is  frequently  quoted  with  the  fullest 
approval  in  the  French,  German,  and  Italian  Press.  In  his  excellent 
treatise  on  Ireland,  he  regarded  '  either  an  absolute  or  a  qualified 
separation  of  tbe  two  countries  as  a  dishonour  to  one,  and  a  serious 
misfortune  to  both  ;'  fearing,  as  he  did,  tiiat '  for  generations  the 
two  nations  would  be  either  at  war,  or  in  a  chronic  state  of  armed 
and  precarious  peace,  each  constantly  watching  a  probable  enemy  so 
near  at  hand  that  in  an  instant  they  might  be  at  each  other's  throat.' 
As  to  the  prospects  of  religious  freedom  in  case  of  Irish  autonomy 
being  conceded,  be  said :  '  What  if  there  were  a  civil  war  between 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Irish,  or  between  Ulster  and  the  other 
provinces  ? '  And  he  expressed  a  fear  lest,  if  any  kind  of  political 
separation  were  granted,  the  stronger  party  in  Ireland  should  begin 
its  '  career  of  freedom '  by  '  driving  the  whole  of  tlie  weaker  party 
beyond  the  seas.'  He  wound  up  with  this  conclusion :  *  For  these 
reasons  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  Great 
Britain  would  be  most  undesirable  for  both,  and  that  tbe  attempt  to 
hold  them  together  by  any  form  of  federal  union  would  be  unsatisfac- 
tory while  it  lasted,  and  would  end  either  in  re-conquest  or  in 
complete  separation.' 

Men  abroad,  who  care  for  real  religious  liberty  and  the  spread  of 
intellectual  enlightenment,  are  convinced  that  England  has  a 
bounden  duty  of  not  handing  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  Irish  Pro- 
testants to  the  tender  mercy  of  fanaticism  and  intolerance.  What  a 
sad  prospect,  indeed,  if  those  principles  obtained  the  upper  band, 
which  are  represented  either  by  the  '  Catholic  Progress ; '  or  by  the 
'  Freeman's  Journal,'  which,  in  spite  of  its  Protestant  proprietor,  is 
among  the  most  fiery  advocates  of  Vaticanism  ;  or  by  Mr.  Pamell's 
friends  who  have  been  so  graphically  described  by  himself  I 

England  has  over  and  over  again  had  fair  warning  as  to  the  real 
aim  of  tbe  leaders  of  tbe  League.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  one  of  them 
defiantly  declared  that — '  if  Uiey  (the  Irish  people)  get  Home  Rule,  it 
will  depend  upon  how  they  are  afterwards  treated  by  the  English, 
whether  they  will  not  ao  fitbtheb  and  sekk  sepabatb  indbfrmdkncb.* 
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The  judges  in  tfaiti  case  are,  of  course,  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  League 
and  their  adherents,  who,  oa  former  occasions,  have  often  enough 
boasted  that  their  *  unwritten  law '  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that 
*  they  are  the  real  Gtoremment  of  Ireland.' 

No  concession  will  satisfy  them.  All  they  desire  is  to  wring  one 
weapon  after  the  other  from  England,  but  not  to  rest  until  the  last 
tie  of  connection  is  destroyed.  This  has  been  Mr.  Paraell's  own 
statement,  and  he  may  yet  return  or  be  driven  back  to  it,  in  spite  of 
that  *  Treaty  of  Kilmainham,'  which  on  both  sides  is  declared  to  he 
non-existent.  Even  since  be  has  apparently  entered  upon  the  more 
moderate  line,  he  has  described  the  continuance  of  the  Union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  *  the  undiscoverable  task  of  governing 
one  nation  by  the  other.'  Is  not  this  a  loophole  as  large  as  a  barn- 
door for  a  future  policy  of  downright  Secession  ? 

Englishmen  are  fond  of  short  expressions.  By  using  them  in 
politics,  in  preference  to  ampler  and  more  Ic^cal  ones,  they  not 
rarely  harm  themselves  and  do  the  enemy's  work.  They  speak,  as  if 
they  were  Leaguers  themselves,  of  the  '  Irish  party,'  even  of '  Ireland,' 
when  yet  they  mean  the  merest  section  of  an  irreconcilable,  imprac- 
ticable ultra-Irishism.  No  wonder  some  champions  of  the  L^gue 
talk  big  about  the  *  five  millions  of  Irishmen '  who,  they  allege,  are 
united  like  one  man  against  England.  Now,  not  to  mention  that 
those  five  million  of  people  are  composed  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  one  million  and  a  half  of 
Protestants  must  at  once  bededucted>  whilst  the  remainder,  composed 
of  about  seven  hundred  thousand  adult  men,  are  certainly  not  united 
as  a  single  party  in  their  ideas. 

The  strength  of  the  Empire  is  fidly  sufficient  to  cope  with  such  a 
minority,  if  steadiness  of  purpose  is  combined  with-  a  feeling  of 
justice.  Agrarian  reforms  are  as  much  required  on  this,  as  on  the 
other,  side  of  the  Irish  Channel.  But  England  and  Scotland  are 
ready  to  wait  until  the  claims  put  forward  in  the  Sister  Isle  are 
settled.  An  honest  sentiment  of  conciliation  is  thus  certainly  not 
wanting.  In  the  opinion  of  foreign  writers,  municipal  reforms,  the 
eatablishment  of  local  Eelf-administiation  in  every  town,  village,  and 
county,  are  necessary  all  over  the  country.  The  spirit  shown  in  parts 
of  Ireland  under  the  tuition  and  terrorism  of  the  League  may  how- 
ever make  many  men  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  present  moment  is 
a  fitting  time  for  approaching  this  subject.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
more  advisable  to  wait  for  the  results  of  the  new  Land  Act  before 
Irish  municipal  and  county  government  questions  are  approached. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Land  Act  will  have  its  good  effect  in 
*  dividing  the  ranks '  of  the  army  which  is  led  by  men  aiming  at  dis- 
int^iation  and  secession.  If  these  results  clearly  come  forth,  no 
time  need  be  lost  in  dealing  with  the  other  desirable  reforms. 

A  word  may  yet  be  said  as  to  '  G-ovemment  in  accordance  with 
Irish  ideas.'  If  this  means  that  a  popular  party  which  is  '  not  only 
Catholic  but  Papal,'  should  be  allowed,  through  a  separate  Parlia- 
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meat,  to  do  away  with  the  very  gu&rantfies  of  freedom,  and  to 
extinguish  the  intellectual  light  hy  hoycotting  English  literature  and 
sdeDce — a  proposal  repeatecUy  made  in  the  League  organs  — tbeo  we 
must  eay  that,  in  Uie  opinion  of  free-minded  foreigners,  no  English 
statesman  worthy  of  the  name  can  entertain  the  proposal.  G-ovem- 
meut  hy  progressive  ideas  within  the  Union  Heems  the  more  reasoD- 
able  oourae.  The  Union  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  England's  position  in 
the  world.  It  is  also,  and  it  ought  to  he  made  even  more  so,  the 
means  of  *  spreading  the  light '  in  Ireland  by  continued  close  inter- 
course, and  by  an  educational  system  calculated  to  break  Ute 
medisevalist  trammels  of  thought.  Home  Rule  would  raise  up  a 
political,  a  commercial,  an  intellectual  wall  of  division.  The  Union 
represents  progress,  or  its  capability  of  expansion,  on  the  three  lines 
mentioned. 

A  London  Journal,  whose  views  on  English  home  politics  we  are  far 
indeed  from  sharing,  recently  said,  with  good  cause: — ''^lienever 
Ireland,  oc  any  part  of  Irel^d,  has  been  practically,  or  even  par- 
tially independent,  it  has  been  a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  England. 
Irish  disaffection  has  been  so  used  by  every  enemy  of  England  as 
to  prove  that  with  Ireland  independent,  and  probably  hostile,  Eng- 
land must  sink  into  a  secondary  Power.  With  Ireland  the  ally  of 
France,  or  America,  or  Russia  against  this  country,  with  Irish  ports 
open  to  hostile  squadrons,  with  Ireland  as  a  recruiting  ground  for 
hostile  armies,  and  a  starting  point  for  hostile  expeditions  by  sea 
and  land,  the  commerce,  the  maritime  power,  perhaps  the  very  exist- 
ence, certainly  the  security  and  peace,  of  England  would  be  in  con- 
stant peril.'  These  are  words  which  foreigners  sympathising  with 
England  are  convinced  should  be  deeply  taken  to  heart  by  all  loyal 
parties  in  the.  United  Kingdom. 
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rE  light  seemed  a  loDg  while  comiDg,  but  at  last  the  dawn  stood 
QpOD  the  skylight  gluB.  Miss  Tuke  was  the  first  to  notice  it. 
She  cried  out,  *  The  morning  has  broken,  Mr,  Walton,'  and  pointed 
to  the  skylight. 

I  immediately  clawed  my  way  along  to  the  steps,  and  ascended 
them,  followed  by  Tripshore.  I  opened  the  starboard  companion 
door  cautiously,  and  peered  forth.  The  fc^  was  all  gone  and  the  air 
clear,  hot  the  sky  very  cloudy.  The  light  was  but  a  glimmering 
grey  as  yet,  but  it  broadened  and  sharpened  quickly  whilst  I  stood 
gazing,  and  then  the  whole  wild  picture  of  ruin  and  desolation  was 
clear  before  me. 

The  yacht  lay  with  her  bows  vet?  high  in  the  air,  and  her  stem 
correspondingly  deep,  and  hence  it  was  that  all  the  seas  which  struck 
her  rolled  their  volumes  over  the  quarter-deck,  leaving  the  forecastle 
ccsnparatively  free ;  that  is  to  say,  the  falls  of  water  there  were  much 
less  frequent  than  they  were  aft,  and  a  great  deal  less  weighty  and 
dangerous.  A  abort  distance  away  on  the  starboard  beam  trended  a 
low  line  of  dark  shore,  the  full  extent  of  which  I  could  compass  with 
the  eye.  It  was,  indeed,  as  I  immediately  perceived,  a  low,  flat 
island,  with  a  little  space  of  rising  land  down  in  the  east  quarter  of 
it.  Between  the  yacht  and  the  near  beach  was  a  tract  of  white  water, 
that  boiled  and  leaped  in  pinnacles  and  spears,  as  you  may  see  water 
play  on  shoals.  It  was  like  milk  for  whiteness,  and  was  raging  a  long 
way  both  ahead  and  astern  of  the  schooner,  whose  starboard  bulwarks 
lay  over  into  it,  and  it  constantly  washed  in  a  heavy  smother  of  froth 
over  the  rail  in  such  a  manner,  that  had  the  heel  of  the  yacht  been 
less  ^Tp,  the  whole  deck  from  the  forehatch  would  have  been  under 
water.  As  it  was,  the  flood  stood  as  high  as  the  bulwark  rail,  and 
extended  as  for  inboard  as  the  companion  in  which  I  stood ;  and  in 
this  lake  of  water,  which  was  constantly  being  lashed  into  fiiry  by 
the  torrents  pouring  over  the  weather  side,  lay  four  drowned  men. 
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one  of  whom  was  Furchaae.  The  foremast  was  gone  about  t«ii  feet 
above  the  deck,  and  the  wreck  of  it  lay  over  the  aide.  Every  movable 
article  had  been  swept  overboard.  The  boat  we  carried  amidships 
was  gone,  and  the  boat  that  hung  at  the  davits  had  been  broken  in 
halves  by  a  blow  from  a  sea. 

This  is  but  a  cold  description.  But,  my  God  I  with  what  agony 
of  soul  did  I  contemplate  this  dreadful  scene  of  ruin,  the  drowned 
bodies,  the  horrible  white  water  utterly  cutting  ns  oET  from  the  land, 
and,  above  all,  the  stormy  look  of  the  sky,  that  threatened  a  gale  of 
wind  I 

Sir  Mordaunt  had  left  the  women  and  crawled  up  the  companion 
steps,  but  being  unable  to  see,  owing  to  Tripshore  and  me  blocking 
the  companicm,  be  asked  me  if  I  could  perceive  land,  and  what  our 
position  was.  I  was  too  affected  to  answer  him,  and  motioned 
Tripshore  to  descend  a  few  steps,  so  aa  to  give  the  baronet  room  to 
see  for  himself.  The  moment  Sir  Mordaunt  looked  at  the  deck  and 
the  land  he  uttered  a  bitter  cry  and  reeled  backvards,  and  had  I  not 
thrown  my  arm  rotmd  his  neck  he  would  have  fallen  to  the  bottom  of 
the  steps.  The  sight  of  those  drowned  men,  his  wrecked  and  broken 
yacht,  and  the  boiling  water  that  cut  ns  off  &om  the  shore,  nearly 
drove  him  crazy. 

But  whilst  I  was  supporting  him,  my  eye  lighted  on  the  figure  of 
a  man  standing  on  the  beach,  as  close  to  the  water  as  the  heavy 
breakers  would  permit  him.  He  flourished  his  hand  and  shouted  to 
ua,  but  though  I  could  hear  his  voice  very  faintly,  his  words  were 
absolutely  indistinguishable. 

'  Xiook  I '  I  cried.  '  If  that  island  is  not  inhabited,  then  yonder 
must  be  one  of  our  men.  For  Crod's  sake,  Sir  Mordaunt,  pluck  up 
your  heart  and  help  me  to  think  how  to  act.  Tripshore,  come  on 
deck !    There's  tme  of  our  crew  ashore.* 

To  make  room  for  him  Z  got  upon  deck,  and  squatted  under  the 
companion,  to  shelter  myself  from  the  flying  water. 

*  It's  Bill  Burton,  I  believe,  or  Tom  Hunter — one  or  the  other,* 
exclaimed  Tripshore.  *  Oh,  Lord  I  if  we  could  only  chuck  him  tiie 
end  of  a  line,  he'd  be  able  to  dr^  us  ashore.' 

This,  maybe,  was  the  one  hint  I  needed  to  set  my  mind  struggling. 
The  look  of  the  sky  was  a  clear  intimation  that  there  must  presently 
come  such  a  sea  as  would  break  up  and  scatter  the  schooner,  as  her 
boata  were  already  scattered.  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and,  watching  my 
chance,  crawled  to  the  weather  bulwarks,  and  crept  along  on  my 
hands  and  knees  until  I  came  to  the  forecastle,  where,  as  I  have 
said,  the  water  was  not  flying  heavily.  This  did  not  bring  me  closer 
to  the  man  ashore,  but  I  could  stand  erect  here  without  great  peril  of 
being  swept  overboard,  providing  I  held  on  tightly,  and  so  could 
make  him  see  me. 

He  saw  me  the  moment  I  stood  up,  as  I  perceived  by  the  manner 
in  which  be  ballooed  and  flourished  his  arms.  At  the  top  <A  my 
voice  I  shouted  to  him, '  Can  you  hear  me  F ' 
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The  wind  blew  my  voice  to  Mm,  and  he  ioimediately  made  an 
afBimatlve  gesture. 

*  If  we  can  man^e  to  send  yon  the  end  of  a  line,  look  out  for  it, 
and  make  the  end  fkst,'  I  bawled. 

He  again  raised  bis  band. 

By  this  time  Tripshore  bad  joined  me,  and,  looking  towards  the 
companion,  I  perceived  Sir  Mordaunt  and  his  wife  and  Norie  on  the 
steps,  watching  us. 

*  Tripshore,'  I  ciied, '  we  must  get  a  rope's  end  asbore  somehow. 
How  is  it  to  be  done  ? ' 

We  stood  looking  about  us  in  a  torture  of  perplexity. 

*  If  we  made  a  liae  fast  to  the  half  cf  that  b<»t,'  I  said,  pointing 
to  the  broken  boat  at  the  davits,  <  would  the  wind  drift  it  ashore, 
tlunk  you?' 

*  Ay,  sir,  it  might — it  mi^t !  Stop  I '  be  shouted.  *  I  have  it  I 
Where's  the  dog?' 

'  Yes ! '  I  cried,  the  full  significance  of  his  meaning  flashing  upon 
me  before  the  words  had  died  on  his  lips.  '  If  the  beast  be  living  he 
may  save  our  lives  \ ' 

I  ran  my  eyes  eagerly  over  the  decks,  but  the  sea  had  toni  up 
every  fixture  with  the  exception  of  the  companion  and  skylights,  and 
there  was  not  a  corner  where  the  dog  could  have  lain  hid. 

*  Qave  you  seen  your  dog  ? '  I  cried  to  Sir  Mordaunt ;  but  at  that 
moment  a  heavy  sea  washed  over  the  after  part  of  the  deck,  and  some 
shrieks  from  the  women  told  me  that  a  quantity  of  water  had  filled 
the  companion,  driving  down  Sir  Mordaunt  and  the  others. 

*  If  you'll  look  for  the  dog  in  the  fo'ksle,  I'll  seek  bim  in  the 
cabin,'  exclaimed  Tripshore.  '  Pray  the  Lord  he's  not  overboard ! ' 
And  as  he  said  this  he  dropped  on  his  knees  and  crept  along  under 
the  bulwarks. 

The  forecastle  was  open.  I  threw  my  legs  over,  and  feeling  the 
ladder  with  my  feet,  briskly  descended.  But  the  forecastle  was  half 
full  of  water,  and  it  was  up  to  my  waist  when  my  head  was  on  a  level 
with  the  upper  deck.  It  was  wonderful  that  the  bulkhead  that 
separated  the  forecastle  from  the  after  part  of  Uie  vessel  stood  the 
weight :  bad  it  given,  the  cabin  would  have  been  drowned  at  once. 
I  knew  that  nothing  could  be  alive  here.  I  peered  and  peered,  to 
see  if  there  was  anyone  in  the  upper  bunks,  but  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  the  water  and  some  soaJced  bedclothes  hanging  over  the 
edges  of  the  upper  bunks,  Wbatever  else  was  there  lay  at  tiie 
bottom,  under  water  and  out  of  sight. 

This  choking  and  gurgling  and  dark  forecastle  so  sickened  my 
heart,  that  I  stood  holding  on  to  the  ladder,  and  looking  with  help- 
less horror  like  a  man  malignantly  fascinated.  But  a  sudden  twitch 
of  the  vessel  shocked  me  into  my  senses  again,  and  I  scrambled  on 
deck,  so  persuaded  that  our  end  was  at  hand,  that  in  the  torment  of 
my  mind  I  could  have  flung  myself  overboard,  so  much  crueller  than 
d^tb  was  this  anguish  of  expecting  it.    I  was  scarcely  on  the  fore- 
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castle,  however,  when  fresh  life  was  given  me  by  the  sight  of  Trip- 
Bhore  approaching  with  the  dog.  He  had  the  animal  by  the  flesh  of 
the  neck,  and  came  along  like  an  animal  himself,  that  ia  to  aay,  on 
bis  knees  and  left  hand.  The  water  flew  in  sheets  over  him,  but  he 
escaped  the  terrible  (alls  by  keeping  close  under  the  bulwarks,  and 
preBently  he  was  at  my  side  with  the  dog,  eagerly  telling  me  that  he 
had  found  him  behind  the  arms-rack  in  t^e  cabin. 

I  immediately  pulled  out  my  knife  and  cut  away  some  of  the  thin 
running  gear  which  la;  across  the  deck :  they  were  sheet  and  jib- 
halliards,  long  and  Uglit.  I  knotted  them  together  until  I  calculated 
they  made  a  length  of  over  sixty  &thoms.  I  hitched  one  end  over 
the  dog's  neck,  taking  care  that  the  animal  should  have  plenty  of 
freedom,  and  yet  that  the  bitch  should  not  slip  over  his  bead  eitjier. 
He  was  streaming  with  water,  and  seemed  to  understand  our  peril. 
I  patted  and  stroked  and  soothed  him  as  best  I  could,  pointing  to 
Uie  land,  and  bidding  him  swim  to  it,  just  as  I  would  have  talked  to 
a  man.  The  creature  looked  at  me  and  whined.  I  patted  him  again, 
and  then  Tripsbore  helped  me  to  raise  him,  and  we  carried  bim  to 
the  submerged  side  of  the  hull,  walking  up  to  our  armpits  in  water, 
and  there  we  flung  him  overboard  into  the  whirl  of  &oth.  He  sunk 
in  the  foam,  and  I  believed  that  the  weight  of  the  wet  rope  had 
dragged  him  down ;  but  presently  his  head  came  up  a  little  distance 
away  from  the  yacht.  He  turned,  and  tried  to  regain  the  vessel.  I 
shouted  and  pointed  to  the  land,  gesticulating  furiously  in  that  direc- 
tion, as  did  Tripsbore,  both  of  us  menacing  him  with  our  fists  to  drive 
bim  ahorewards,  and  standing  with  the  water  nearly  up  to  our  throats, 
as  I  have  said,  but  happily  without  danger  ftom  the  toppling  white 
seas  to  leeward,  in  consequence  of  the  yacht's  bows  being  hove  high, 
and  her  hull  sheltering  the  water  just  under  her  there. 

For  about  a  minute — to  me  an  eternity — the  dog  swam  round 
and  round,  and  I  was  in  the  greatest  terror  lest  the  line,  which  I  had 
given  plenty  of  scope  to,  should  foul  his  legs.  He  rose  and  sank 
upon  the  seas,  swimming  very  well,  and  tlie  foam  blowing  like  drifts 
of  snow  over  him.  At  last  a  sea  lift«d  him  high,  with  his  eyes  to  the 
land,  and  frmn  that  moment  be  began  steadily  to  make  for  it. 

Seeing  this,  I  told  Tripsbore  to  shout  to  the  man  on  the  beacb  to 
look  out  for  the  dog.  The  animal  had  a  large  head,  and  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  man  to  miss  seeing  him.  As  the  dog  swam,  I  care- 
fully threw  &ke  after  fake  of  line  overboard,  giving  abundance  of 
slack,  that  the  animal  might  be  as  little  hampered  as  possible.  The 
set  of  the  tide — which  I  knew  to  be  rising  by  feeling  the  twitching 
of  the  vessel — carried  the  dog  somewhat  to  the  westward ;  but  the 
strong  wind  blowing  in  a  contrary  direction  greatly  diminished  the 
influence  of  the  tide  upon  the  brave  brute,  and  with  a  transport  of 
delight  I  beheld  him  slowly  and  surely  approach  the  land,  whilst  tlw 
mui  on  Uie  beach  encouraged  him  by  smacking  bis  knee  and  waving 
his  arm. 

In  about  ten  minutes  after  having  been  thrown  overboard,  the 
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do|r  wns  among  tfae  breakerB.  Had  he  been  a  man  Bwimming  for  his 
life,  tluB  would  have  been  the  most  desperate  part  of  the  undertaking. 
But  I  did  not  fear  for  the  dog.  I  knew  hie  great  muscular  power, 
and  that  his  long  narrow  body  would  not  be  greatly  affected  by  the 
recoil  of  the  breakers.  And  I  was  right ;  for  presently  I  saw  him 
flung  up  on  top  of  a  running  sea,  and  as  it  broke  upon  the  beach  the 
dog  sprang  out  of  the  foam  and  ran  to  the  man,  and  lay  down  at  his 
feet. 

I  now  told  Tripefaore  to  look  about  him  and  select  the  stoutest 
rope  he  could  find  and  bend  it  on  to  the  line,  and  tell  the  man  to 
haul  it  ashore.  He  guessed  my  scheme,  as,  indeed,  any  sailor  would, 
and  fell  to  work  with  great  energy  and  smartness.  Whilst  be  cleared 
away  the  biggest  rope  he  could  come  at,  I  crept  along  under  the 
balwarks,  and,  watching  my  opportunity,  made  a  dash  for  the  com- 
panion and  swung  myself  into  it  before  the  sea  could  strike  me. 

The  water  was  rising  in  the  cabin  &st,  and  in  the  lee  side  of  it 
it  lay  like  a  lake.  Sir  Mordaunt  and  the  others  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  steps.  I  told  them  that  the  forecastle  was  the  safest  place  now, 
that  very  little  water  was  coming  over  there,  that  the  dog  hiid  reached 
the  shore  with  the  line,  and  that  under  God's  providence  I  was  sure 
we  should  be  able  to  save  our  lives. 

'But  you  must  come  along  to  the  forecastle  at  once,'  said  I. 
'  The  tide  is  rising,  and  the  wind  is  increasing,  and  you  may  feet  the 
vessel  stirring  with  every  blow.  Sir  Mordaunt,  I  will  take  your  wife 
and  (^rey.  You  will  take  your  niece.  Norie  will  bring  Mrs. 
Stxetton.' 

So  saying,  I  took  Lady  Brookes'  hand  and  helped  her  np  the 
steps,  calling  to  Carey  to  follow.  I  left  them  standing  in  the  com- 
panion whilst  I  crawled  up  the  deck  to  a  belaying  pin  that  was  just 
aVeast  of  the  hatoh,  over  which  I  hitohed  a  rope,  so  that  the  end 
came  to  the  companion.  With  this  we  should  be  able  to  drag  our- 
selves np  nnder  the  shelter  of  the  bulwarks.  How  fiill  of  peril  this 
job  of  getting  up  those  decks  to  the  bulwarks  was  I  hardly  know  how 
to  express ;  for  it  is  impossible  in  words  to  put  before  you  the  picture 
of  those  slippery  inclined  planks,  and  the  incessant  gushing  and  high 
leaping  of  solid  bodies  of  green  wator  over  the  after  portion  of  the 
devoted  hull,  so  that  the  foaming  of  the  seas  over  the  bulwarks  as 
much  resembled  a  river  flooding  a  dam,  and  tumbling  in  a  sheet  of 
froth  into  a  lower  reach,  as  anything  I  can  liken  it  to.  Yet,  owing 
to  the  acuto  inclination  of  the  hnll,  the  bulwarks  so  overhung  the 
deck  that  the  pouring  water  left  a  clear  space  immediately  under 
them.  To  reach  this  clear  space  was  now  our  business.  I  grasped 
Ladj  Brookes  firmly  around  the  waist,  and  seized  the  rope,  but  found 
I  had  not  the  strength  to  drag  our  united  weight  up  by  one  band. 
A  sharp  wrench  of  the  vessel,  accompanied  by  the  grinding  and 
cracking  sounds  of  breaking  timber,  struck  through  me  like  a  wound 
in  the  side.  I  shouted  to  Tripsbore  to  come  and  help  me,  where- 
□poD  he  dropped  the  rope  that  he  was  clearing  away  from  the  raffle, 
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and  crawled  aft.  I  told  him  to  station  bimself  at  the  belaying  pin 
and  haul  the  women  up  as  I  made  them  fast.  Indeed,  there  was  no 
other  way  of  managing  that  business.  I  passed  the  end  of  the  rope 
round  Lady  Brookes'  waist,  and  bidding  her  have  no  fear,  launched 
her  up  the  deck  as  &r  as  my  arms  could  thrust  her,  and  Trip- 
shore  hauled  her  up  alongside  of  him,  and  so  got  her  under  the  bij- 
wark. 

In  this  &Bhion  we  placed  the  other  women  under  that  ebelter, 
though  a  sea  dashed  Carey  down  and  nearly  drowned  her  as  TripBh(»e 
was  dragging  her  up;  and  then  telling  the  baronet  and  Norie  to 
imitate  my  behaviour,  I  pulled  myself  up  the  deck,  and  with  Trip- 
shore's  assistance  got  the  women  forward,  where  we  were  joined  by 
Sir  Mordaunt  and  the  doctor. 

It  was  now  very  evident,  from  the  increasing  oscillation  of  the 
yacht  and  the  grinding  of  her  bottom  upon  the  reef,  that  the  tide 
was  making  fast.  There  was  great  weight  in  the  wind,  too,  and  I 
knew  that  the  seas  would  grow  bigger  with  the  flood.  I  told  my 
companions  to  hold  fast  to  the  ringbolts  and  cleats,  or  whatever  else 
their  hands  could  come  at,  and  squat  low  out  of  the  way  of  the  rush- 
ing and  shooting  waters,  and  then  fell  to  work  with  Tripshore  to 
clear  away  the  rope  I  wanted  to  stretch  to  the  shore. 

As  well  as  my  eye  could  measure  the  distance,  the  beach  was 
about  fifty  fathoms  away.  All  between  was  the  broken,  white  wateir 
in  which  no  boat  could  have  lived  an  instant,  even  had  we  had  a  boat 
to  launch.  Apparently  the  reef  we  had  struck  on  was  a  shelf  that 
would  be  dry  in  smooth  water  at  low  tide.  The  yacht  had  struck  it 
bow  on  and  run  up  it,  then  swung  broadside  round,  leaving  the  fore- 
part of  her  high. 

The  instant  we  had  cleared  away  the  rope,  we  bent  the  end  of  it 
on  to  the  shore  line,  and  signalled  to  the  man  to  haul  in.  This  he 
did,  and  when  the  end  came  to  his  hand  I  bawled  to  him  to  make  it 
securely  fast.  There  were  some  dwarf  trees  a  short  distance  up  the 
beach,  and  he  carried  the  end  of  the  rope  to  one  of  them  and  &Btened 
it.  Could  I  have  seen  any  handspikes  lying  about,  I  should  have 
carried  our  end  of  the  rope  to  the  forecastle  capstan  and  got  a  strain 
upon  it ;  hut  not  being  able  to  use  the  capstan,  all  of  us  men  tailed 
on  to  the  rope,  and  with  our  united  weight  tautened  it  considerably. 

'  Now,  IVipfihore,'  said  I,  *  I  shall  rig  up  a  sliding  bowline-on-the- 
bite  on  this  rope,  but  it'll  want  two  hauling  lines — one  to  drag  the 
bowline  ashore,  and  the  other  to  drag  it  back  again.  Can  you  reach 
the  land  by  that  warp  ? ' 

He  looked  at  it,  and  said,  <  Yes,  sir.' 

'  If  you  don't  feel  strong  enough  for  the  job,  don*t  attempt  it. 
Ill  tiy.  But  if  you  have  the  strength,  you'll  be  the  likelier  man.'' 
'  I'll  do  it,'  he  repeated,  and  pulled  oflF  his  coat. 

With  feverish  haste  I  cleared  away  another  length  of  thin  line 
and  hitched  the  end  round  his  waist ;  and  in  a  moment  he  went  over 
the  bows,  laid  hold  of  the  warp,  and  travelled  along  it  hand  over  fist. 
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It  wanted  a  real  sailor  with  a  lion's  heart  in  him  to  adventure  such 
aa  exploit — a  man  used  to  hanging  on  by  his  eyelids,  and  with 
fingers  like  &sh-hooks.  The  rope  carved  into  a  bight  under  his 
veight,  and  the  white  seas  leaped  and  snapped  at  his  feet,  and  some- 
times buried  him  in  foam  as  high  ae  bis  vaist.  I  watched  him 
without  a  wink  of  the  eye.  Kecalling  my  thoughts  at  that  time,  I 
may  realise  now  the  ftightful  intensity  of  my  stare.  I  hardly  seemJed 
to  breaUie.  Quite  mechanically  I  let  the  line  slip  overboard,  as,  foot 
by  foot,  he  went  along,  making  the  warp  jump  with  Mb  jerks  as  one 
hand  passed  the  other.  One  himdred  yai^  seem  but  a  short  span ; 
yet  it  made  a  fearfully  long  journey  for  that  heroic  man,  and  noUiing 
bat  a  brain  of  iron  could  have  endured  the  sight  of  the  furious, 
broken,  tumbling  water  below.  I  say  honestly,  such  was  Uie  coq- 
ditimi  of  my  nerves,  that  I  do  not  doubt,  had  I  been  in  Tripshore's 
place,  I  should  have  let  go,  through  inability  to  stand  the  sight  of 
the  giddy,  aiokening  spectacle  of  whirling,  flashing,  torrenb-Iike  play 
of  foaming  waters  over  which  he  was  passing. 

Foot  by  foot  he  went  along  the  rope.  When  near  the  breakers  he 
paused,  and  my  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating.  Half  his  body — nay, 
the  whole,  indeed — wotild  be  swept  by  those  rushing  and  shattering 
acclivities,  and  this  appeared  to  be  in  his  mind,  or  perhaps  he  was 
taking  breath  for  the  dreadful  encounter.  He  b^an  to  move  again. 
Nine  or  ten  times  did  his  hands  pass  and  repass  each  other,  and '  then 
a  tall  breaker  took  him  and  swept  him  right  along  the  warp.  It 
passed,  and  he  swung  back  like  a  pendulum,  and  again  proceeded. 
But  the  recoil  of  the  same  sea  hove  him  along  the  warp  again,  and 
again  he  swung  heavily.  I  prayed  aloud  to  (rod  to  give  him  strength. 
Thrice  was  he  beaten  iu  that  manner,  and  each  time  left  him  swing- 
ing nearer  the  shore.  The  fourth  time  he  let  go,  and  vanished  in  the 
send  c^  a  breaker  as  it  swelled  in  fury  up  the  beach.  The  man  who  had 
been  standing  watching  him  darted  towards  the  spot  where  he  had 
disappeared,  and  plunged  tip  to  his.  middle  in  the  water.  Imme- 
diately after  the  form  of  Tripshore  emerged,  and  both  men  ran  up 
the  beach. 

Sir  Mordaunt  bad  watched  this  noble  struggle  as  well  as  I,  but 
Norie  and  the  women  sat  crouched  tmder  the  bulwarks,  res^nbllng 
handles  of  clothes,  never  once  uttering  a  sound.  Indeed,  Lady 
Brookes  kept  her  eyes  closed,  and  her  arms  hanging  inertly  down, 
ud  her  white  &ce  inade  her  look  dead. 

When  I  saw  that  Tripshore  was  safe,  I  seized  a  piece  of  stout  rope 
and  knotted  it  into  the  bowline  that  is  used  at  sea  for  slinging  men. 
This  done,  I  hitched  it  with  a  large  eye  upon  the  warp,  so  that  it 
ihoold  slide  easily,  and  attached  the  end  of  the  line  that  Tripshore 
had  carried  ashore  with  him  to  it.  I  also  bent  on  to  it  a  similar  line, 
the  end  of  which  was  to  be  retained  on  board ;  and  all  this  being 
accomplished  with  the  mad  headlong  haste  that  a  man  will  make 
who  works  for  his  life,  I  went  to  Lady  Brookes  and  took  her  arm, 
wd  speaking  of  the  bowline  as  a  noose,  that  she  might  understand 
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me,  I  told  her  to  make  baste  and  get  into  it,  that  Tripshore  and  the 
other  man  might  pull  her  ashore. 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  got  up,  being,  indeed,  compelled  to  rise 
b;  the  force  I  naa  obliged  to  exert ;  but  when  she  saw  what  she  was 
to  do,  Bbe  uttered  a  terrific  shriek,  and  ran  to  her  husband  and  clung 
to  him. 

I  saw  a  dreadful  difficulty  here,  and  something  to  cruelly  beightoa 
the  horrors  of  oui  position.  But  the  yacht  was  b^inning  to  bnmp 
heavily,  and  the  seas  which  washed  the  after  part  of  her  in  floods 
were  threatening  to  sweep  the  forecastle. 

'  If  her  life  is  to  be  saved,  she  must  do  it  I '  I  shouted  to  Sir 
Mordaunt.  '  The  vessel  is  breaking  np.  If  there  is  any  delay  we 
must  all  perish.  For  Gt>d'B  sake,  for  all  our  sakes,  steel  your  heart 
to  her  cries,  and  help  me  to  get  her  into  that  sling.' 

Made  desperate  by  the  peril  of  delay,  I  grasped  the  poor  woman 
as  I  aaid  this,  but  though  the  baronet  did  his  best  to  assist  me,  he 
seemed  crushed,  broken  down,  without  strength ;  and  never  shall  I 
forget  his  face  as  I  dragged  his  shrieking  wife  into  the  bows  of  the 
yacht,  nor  my  own  shame  and  horror  of  soul  at  the  violence  I  was 
forced  to  exert. 

She  was  as  strong  as  a  man.  She  wrestled  with  me,  she  got  her 
hand  in  my  hair,  and  most  assuredly  she  would  have  overpowered  me, 
as  I  was  scarce  able  to  keep  my  footing  on  the  deck,  had  not  None 
come  to  my  help.  He  grasped  her  bands  from  behind,  another  drag 
brought  her  close  to  the  bowline,  I  slipped  it  under  her  amos,  and 
then  seizing  her  by  the  waist,  I  lifted  her  bodily  over  the  bows  oS.  the 
yacht,  and  left  her  dangUng  upon  the  warp. 

I  was  nearly  spent  with  this  dreadful  struggle,  but  yet  found 
voice  enough  to  shout  to  the  men  to  haul  in  steadily  and  quickly. 
Indeed,  there  was  no  great  danger.  She  had  only  to  hold  her  month 
closed  when  she  neared  the  breakers,  and  keep  quiet,  and  let  the  men 
drag  her.  But  it  was  impossible  to  give  her  any  directions.  Her 
screams  were  terrific.  HuxHy  had  the  bowline  been  dragged  a  dozen 
feet,  when  she  caught  hold  of  the  warp,  and  prevented  the  meD 
from  hauling  her.  I  yelled  to  her  to  let  go,  but  my  cries  were  only 
answered  by  her  piercing  shrieks. 

'  What  is  to  be  dime  ? '  I  exclaimed  to  Sir  Mordaunt,  as  the  yacht 
thumped  heavily  on  the  reef,  followed  by  a  loud  crash  and  splintering 
of  wood. 

'  See — she  has  left  go  I  Her  head  has  fallen  on  one  side  I  Oh, 
great  God  I  has  the  fright  killed  her  ? '  he  cried. 

I  roared  to  the  men  to  drag  her  along  quickly.  The  warp  was 
slippery  with  the  wet,  and  the  bowUne  travelled  like  a  cringle  upon 
a  greased  line.  Twice  the  breakers  buried  the  poor  creature,  and 
then  they  got  her  ashore  and  threw  off  the  bowline,  which  I  hastily 
hauled  aboard. 

I  now  called  to  Miss  Tuke,  and  she  got  up  without  a  word,  her 
face  of  a  shocking  whiteness,  her  lips  so  tightly  compressed  that  they 
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were  no  more  tbao  an  ashen  line,  but  with  a  fine  gleam  of  resolutioa 
Id  her  e;es. 

'  Have  no  fear,'  I  exclaimed,  *  Keep  your  mouth  shut.  The 
wash  of  the  breakers  won't  hurt  you  then,' 

I  passed  the  bowline  under  her  arms,  helped  her  over  the  bows, 
gave  the  signal  to  the  men,  and  she  was  dragged  along  the  warp, 
mute  as  a  statue.  The  landing  of  such  heroines  as  this  was  no  labour. 
Tb^  had  ber  ashore  in  less  than  two  minutes,  and  though  she  had 
passed  through  one  heavy  sea,  yet  the  moment  she  touched  the  land 
she  waved  her  hand  to  us,  and  then  dropped  on  her  knees  beside  the 
prostrate  and  motionless  figure  of  her  aunt. 

Her  fine  example  heartened  Mrs.  Stretton,  who  was  ready  for  the 
bowline  before  I  had  dragged  it  aboard.  She  threw  it  over  her  head 
quickly,  got  over  the  bow  without  help,  and  was  presently  safe  on 
Uiebeac^. 

But  when  it  came  to  Carey's  turn  the  poor  girl  shrieked  out,  and 
shrunk  back  in  an  ^ony  of  terror.  I  had  so  great  a  horror  of  forcing 
her,  after  my  dreadful  struggle  with  Lady  Brookes,  that  I  cried  to 
Sir  Mordaunt,  *  Let  it  be  your  turn,  then.  It  will  comfort  your  wife 
to  have  you.  I  will  reason  with  Carey,  and  when  you  are  gone  she 
may  follow  quietly.' 

He  knew  as  well  as  I  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  wasted,  and  I 
believe  he,  too,  dreaded  the  spectacle  of  Carey's  terror  and  the  sound 
of  ber  cries.  I  helped  him  over  the  bows,  and  whilst  the  men  hauled 
him  along,  I  seized  the  girl's  hand  and  bade  her  mark  how  easy  it 
was,  how  firee  fix>m  danger ;  and  was  thus  speaking  to  her  as  tenderly 
and  encouragingly  as  the  state  of  mind  I  was  then  in  would  permit, 
when  a  great  sea  struck  the  yacht  right  amidships,  and  spreading 
like  a  gigantic  ian,  poured  in  a  vast  overwhelming  deluge  clean  over 
the  vesad.  Nothing  could  have  resisted  that  tremendous  and  crusb- 
iog  If  iagam  of  a  sea.  In  an  instant  I  felt  myself  earned  away  by  a 
force  BO  astounding  that  temporarily  it  killed  every  instinct  of  Mfe 
in  me,  and  I  don't  remember  that  I  made  the  least  exertion  to  save 
myself,  no,  not  by  so  much  as  extending  my  arms.  But  in  the  midst 
of  the  thunder  of  the  enormous  surge  I  could  distinctly  hear  the 
rending  and  crashing  of  the  yacht's  hull,  and  knew  by  the  sounds,  as 
though  I  had  seen  ^  fabric  demolished,  that  the  scbo<Mier  had  gone 
to  pieces. 

When  I  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  water  I  found  myself  among 
a  quantity  of  pieces  of  floating  timber,  one  piece  of  which  I  seized. 
The  waves  were  heights  of  creaming  foam,  and  I  seemed  to  rise  and 
tall  upon  a  surface  of  heaving,  leaping,  and  wildly-blown  snow. 
Being  run  up  by  a  wave,  I  saw  about  a  stone'ii  throw  distant  the 
figure  of  Norie  clasping  a  short  spar,  and  quite  close  to  me  was  Carey, 
caging  to  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  yacht's  ribs.  I  waited  until  the 
next  sea  hove  me  up,  and  then  shouted  to  her  to  hold  tight,  and  that 
I  would  endeavour  to  get  to  her ;  and  seizing  a  lighter  piece  of  wood 
than  I  had  first  gnsped,  I  pointed  my  &ce  towards  her  and  struck 
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other  man 


I  fold  W'  ■  '/^^"^  ^  ^i^  "% 

er  maD  /^        ^^.  ^^n<^t  by  help  of 

Sheo  ,,  ^«r*^^^^«a  swung  ite 

by  the  e  /.-         ,^.  -^^'f^ '*S/  AC  ^  ''''  '^^*=*^  ^  K'^^P*^ 

to  do,  8*  ,,,..->^yjpo"'^^i;r*^^'^^(»ustaiDodher  would  Bup- 

to  him  ''•'"i»/''"II-*ft3*'^>4irf«^i*'id  grabbed  with  my  left 


If 

theb 
heav 


'  ■  'j  1""'^'*'  '*''r>^  l^ii  ***  *'*'P*'  °^  keeping  her  poor 
■*"'^  *"^/K  ^' ■'">e^'*'W  *'■*''  there  waa  no  fear  of  her 
— '  *_  s-ff^  1^%^'f'li*^  I  ^^1  alone,  I  cannot  flatter 


^^  "  'r^  '^  S^  ^/liftwd  anything  Uke  the  spirit  that  was 

P^  "y**'^^ *''"-^^'*  ^^  ""  ""'^  *  <iojK«(i  madneas 

.J' "[^ji'  '***i^   ^  "^^  f"*^  ™y  animal  iostiacte  would  have 

m  «'!!iW  '"tta^  ^^ffids  tielpless  woman  surprisingly  stimulated 

t(  •'"'I*,  '*''***  D***     /  ^  ^'>  ^  '"S'l  ^'id  honest  countge.     I  took 

^Ijtt^  .J^ '"  "^tb  «  j^^  planted  her  upon  the  piece  of  timber, 

•^i**  ^^^^  l^**^  stayed  her,  and  lifted  her  head  well 

l^bf  '^  «ir^  fite  whirl  of  the  seas  swayed  us  round  and  round ; 

-, i^M**'^ees loo^^  towards  the  land,  and  sometimes  towarda 

»bo^.^  o"^  (be  yacht  had  gone  to  pieces,  and  where  the  water 

^l!^{  ^^^'tb  »  frightful  sound.     Whenever  we  confronted  the 

^  b^i'"^  t  oat  with  my  l^s.    My  dread  and  fearful  expectation 

^aSft  ^  ^'"tidet  *"  ^*  gaiJiod  in  force,  would  ran  na  out  to  sea,  in 

^fftW'    tbe^  would  he  no  hope  for  us ;  but  after  we  had  been 

,tici  *?'%e  water  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  saw  from 

(ooflO^jf.  ^f  a  tall  sea  that  we  were  steadily  nearing  the  beach,  upCKi 

tb0_  ^^^fod  the  people  who  had  been  saTed,  and  I  then  perceiTed 

*^tbe  1^*^  blowing  with  violence  against  the  tide  tended  to  drift 

^landward,  whilst  every  sea  that  ran  also  helped  us  forward. 

""  I  ciould  see  nothing  ot  Norie,  and  supposed  he  was  drowned.     The 

^d,  as  I  had  anticipated  from  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  had  risen 

jpto  B  g^^>  ^"'^  ^^°  foam  flew  along  the  watra'  like  sheets  of  steam ;. 

^d  whenever  the  combers  whirled  us  with  our  faces  to  the  blast,  we 

jftd  Uke  to  have  lost  our  sight  as  well  as  have  been  suEfooated  by  the 

faiy  with  which  the  pitiless  spray  poured  against  us.     As  minute 

gfisi  minute  went  by,  the  agony  of  that  struggle  grew  greater  and 

gteater.     I  do  not  mean  that  I  found  my  strength  tailing  me,  or  t^t 

tfij  poor  companion  relaxed  her  deathlike  embrace  of  the  piece  of 

tjjaber  that  floated  us.     It  was  the  wild  and  dashing  tossing  of  the 

gea ;  the  hissing  and  deafening  seething  and  crackling  of  spume  in 

001  ears  ;  the  rush  of  foam  over  our  heads  when  the  crest  of  a  wave 

liroke  after  we  had  been  hove  to  its  summit ;  the  appalling  feeling  of 

Idttemeas  and  helplessness  inspired  by  those  mad  white  waters,  and  the 

insignificance  of  the  strength  we  possessed  to  oppose  them — it  was 

these  things  that  made  that  struggle  the  great  agony  it  became. 

But  in  consequence  of  our  steady  approach  to  the  land,  my 
Bpirit«  never  utterly  sank.  Whenever  it  was  in  my  power  to  do  so,  I 
called  to  my  companion  to  keep  up  her  courage,  that  our  Sufierings- 
would  soon  be  over,  imtil  at  last  we   found  ourselves  among  the 
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breakerB.  I  threw  myself  upon  tlie  woman's  back,  with  mj  hands 
grasping  the  timber  on  either  side  her  arms,  so  that  my  weight 
might  keep  her  body  pressed  to  the  spar ;  and  scarcely  was  I  so 
planted  when  a  roaring  sea  took  ns  and  ran  us  towards  the  beach  at 
the  rate  of  an  express  train.  It  completely  buried  us,  and  I  felt  my- 
self flying  round  and  round  in  it  Uke  a  wheel,  frenziedly  grasping 
the  timb^  and  feeling  the  woman's  body  under  me.  Oh,  the  sicken- 
ing, swooning,  deathlike  sensation  of  that  rush  I  the  thunder  of  the 
water  in  the  ears  I  the  choking,  suffocating,  bursting  feeling  in  the 
head  and  breast  I  It  hurled  us  upon  the  beach,  and  flung  us  there 
with  such  violence  that  I  let  go,  unable  to  keep  my  fists  clenched. 
I  was  seized  by  the  hair,  but  in  an  instant  wrenched  away  and  tom 
hack  into  the  coiling  arch  of  the  next  breaker,  which  rolled  Bhatter- 
ingly  over  me  with  a  sound  as  though  the  earth  were  splitting  in 
halves ;  and  then  I  suppose-  my  senses  left  me,  for  I  have  no  further 
memory  of  struggling  in  the  water. 

When  I  recovered  I  found  myself  on  my  back.  My  senses  were 
active  at  once,  and  I  had  no  difliculty  in  recollecting  what  had 
be&llen  us.  I  sat  upright,  and  pressing  my  hands  to  my  eyes,  so  as 
to  clear  my  sight,  I  looked  about  me. 

Some  twenty  paces  away  was  assembled  a  small  group  of  persons. 
These  people  consisted  of  Miss  Tuke  and  Mrs.  Stretton,  both  of  whom 
crouched  over  the  body  of  Carey,  and  were  chafing  her  hands,  support^ 
ing  her  head,  and  the  like.  Near  them  was  Norie,  wringing  out  his 
coat.  I  was  amazed  to  see  him  alive.  A  little  beyond  sat  Sir  Mor- 
dinnt,  with  his  &ce  bowed  down  to  his  knees  and  buried  in  his  hands^ 
aod  hia  hack  tomed  upon  a  recumbent  figure,  the  head  of  which  was 
hidden  by  a  man's  jacket.  The  man  whom  we  had  noticed  on  the 
beach  when  the  dawn  broke,  and  whom  I  now  recognised  as  one  of 
the  crew  named  Tom  Hunter,  vras  down  near  the  breakers,  shading 
his  eyes,  and  intently  gazing  towards  the  sea. 

This  dismal  group  I  took  in  at  a  glance,  and  was  beginning  to 
count  them,  to  see  how  many  we  were  in  all,  when  Tripdiore  stepped 
round  &om  behind  me. 

'  I  thought  you  wasn't  drowned,  sir,'  said  he.  '  You  didnt  look 
like  a  drovmed  man.  There  was  no  good  going  on  chafing  of  you. 
How  do  you  feel  yourself,  sir  ? ' 

'I  can't  tell  you  yet,  Tripshore,'  I  answered.  *Is  the  poor  girl  I 
came  ashore  with  alive  ? ' 

*  I  dont  know,  sir.  I've  been  looking  at  the  ladies  rubbing  her. 
I  think  they'll  pull  her  through.' 

*  And  Lady  Brookes  ?  '  said  L 

'  Ah,  she's  dead,  sir.  She  was  dead  afore  Tom  and  I  could  haul 
her  through  the  breakers.' 

I  asked  him  to  give  me  his  hand,  and  then  struggled  on  to  my 
feet.  My  limbe  were  sound,  and  I  suffered  from  no  other  incon- 
venience than  a  feeling  of  faintness  and  giddiness.  No  one  noticed 
me  until  I  was  close  to  the  group,  and  then  Miss  Tuke,  seeing  me. 
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uttered  a  cry,  etarted  to  her  feet,  and  grasped  my  hand.  Sir  Mor- 
•daunt  must  liave  heard  her,  but  he  did  not  raise  hia  head  nor  shift 
his  posture. 

'  Thank  Ood  you  are  spared  I '  cried  the  girl,  speaking  wildly,  like 
a  delirious  person. 

'  Are  these  all  of  us  ?'  I  said,  motioning  with  my  band. 

■These  are  all — and'  my  aunt  is  dead !  Oh,  Mr.  Walton,  my 
aunt  is  dead  I '  she  exclaimed. 

I  could  make  no  reply.  Mrs.  Stretton  put  out  her  hand  for  ntine. 
I  gave  it  to  her,  and  she  pressed  it.  She  could  not  rise,  because 
Carey's  head  lay  on  her  lap,  but  the  poor  maid  was  alive,  and  followed 
me  with  her  eyes,  though  ^e  could  not  move  for  exhaustion. 

I  stepped  over  to  I^dy  Brookes'  body,  and  lifted  the  jacket.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  look  twice  at  her  face  to  know  that  she  was 
dead.  Her  features  were  very  calm ;  death  was  in  every  line ;  her 
eyes  were  open,  and  the  expression  they  gave  the  feoe  was  like  a 
coDunand  to  keep  it  covered. 

As  I  replaced  the  jacket  softly,  Sir  Mordaunt  turned  his  head. 
His  face  was  dreadfully  hollow,  his  complexion  ashen,  he  was  without 
coat  or  hat,  and  the  strong  wind  having  dried  his  hair,  was  blowing 
it  wildly  upon  his  bead.  Hia  clothes  were  streaming  wet — as,  for 
that  matter,  were  mine  and  the  others'.  He  gazed  at  me  for  a  while 
like  a  man  struggling  with  his  mind.  Then  said  he,  'Walton,  my 
wife  is  dead.  I  brought  her  from  home  to  save  her  life,  and  my  hope 
and  my  love  have  ended  in  that  1 '  And  he  pointed  to  the  body. 
*  Why  am  I  spared  ?  I  vow  to  GKmI  I  woiUd  willingly  be  dead.*  Thus 
he  went  on  complaining  and  mourning  until  his  voice  died  away, 
when  he  burst  into  tears,  and  turned  his  back  upon  his  wife's  body, 
«nd  resumed  his  former  attitude. 

Bitter  sad  this  blow  was,  indeed,  to  him  and  to  all  of  as.  I  looked 
at  the  body,  with  a  dreadful  remorse  in  my  heart.  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
killed  her  by  that  struggle  on  the  yacht's  forecastle.  But  it  would 
not  do  to  sit  lamenting  our  misfortunes  and  bewailing  the  dead. 
We  were  eight  living  men  and  women,  castaways,  and  in  one,  at 
least,  the  instinct  of  Hfe  was  a  passion  that  seemed  to  have  taken  a 
violence  from  my  salvation  from  the  sea  that  lay  boiling  and  roaring 
in  front  of  me.  Where  had  we  been  shipwrecked  ?  What  was  this 
island  ?  MHiat  shelter  would  it  offer  us  ?  Was  help  to  be  obtained? 
These  were  the  questions  which  swarmed  into  my  head. 

There  was  a  small  space  of  rising  ground  a  short  walk  from  where 
Sir  Mordaunt  and  the  others  were,  and  I  made  my  way  to  it,  that  1 
might  be  alone  and  able  to  reflect,  and  also  because  it  was  an  emi- 
nence that  would  furnish  ma  with  some  view  of  the  island.  My  move- 
ments were  very  languid,  and  my  bones  ached  sorely ;  but  I  was 
grateful  to  find  that  my  limbs  were  sound,  which  seemed  an  incredible 
thii^  when  I  reflected  upon  the  terrible  violence  with  which  I  had 
been  dashed  ashore. 

I  gained  the  top  of  the  little  hill,  for  I  may  as  well  call  it  so. 
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though  it  was  no  more  tbau  a  small  rise  in  the  land,  about  sixteen  or 
twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  island,  and  stood  there  leaning 
against  the  wind,  that  was  now  very  nearly  a  whole  gale,  I  first 
looked  towards  the  sea.  Where  the  reef  was  the  water  was  blowiBg 
up  in  clouds  of  smoke,  as  though  it  was  really  boiling,  as  it  only 
seemed  to  be.  It  was  the  most  terrific  picture  of  commotion  I  had 
liebeld  for  many  a  long  year.  The  great  Atlantic  seas,  reared  to  a 
vast  height  by  tbe  fury  of  the  wind,  came  rolling  along  with  a  wild 
kind  of  majesty  out  of  the  haze  of  apray  which  narrow^  the  horizon 
to  within  a  le^ue ;  the  crests  of  them  broke  into  wildernesses  of  shin- 
ing froth  as  they  ran ;  but  whenever  they  smote  the  reef,  that  lay 
io  a  curve  trending  on  my  right  to  the  westward,  and  coiling  round 
into  the  north  with  (he  conformation  of  the  beach,  they  were 
shattered  into  a  perfect  world  of  snow,  which  again  was  furiously 
agitated,  and  fiaahed  in  a  magnificent  tumultuous  play,  in  pyramids 
vA  cones  and  such  shapes,  until  near  the  shore,  where  the  shoaling 
gronnd  forced  the  giddy  tumblero  into  some  regularity  of  swing,  and 
tbey  swept  in  dazzling  ivory-white  volumes  upon  the  beach,  filling  tlie 
air  with  a  most  indescribable  and  eoul-subduing  roaring  noise.  A 
curtain  of  slate-coloured  cloud  was  stretched  across  the  heavens.  I 
shaded  my  eyes  and  gazed  fixedly  at  the  boiling  on  the  reef,  but  not 
a  vestige  of  the  yacht  was  to  be  seen.  It  was  an  awfiil  thing  to  look 
npon  that  raging  water,  and  not  be  able  to  see  the  merest  relic  of  the 
brave,  stout,  beautiful  &bric  that  had  borne  us  so  many  hundreds  of 
miles  across  the  breast  of  the  deep.  My  heart  stopped  atill  when  I 
thought  of  our  preservation,  and  of  my  own  especially.  I  had  not 
realised  tbe  desperate  and  breathless  and  thrilling  wonder  of  It  nntil 
I  stood  upon  this  little  hill  and  looked  down  at  that  fearful  sea.  It 
made  me  raise  my  clasped  bands  and  turn  my  &ce  up  to  G-od.  It 
was  a  speechless  thanksgiving,  for  I  made  no  prayer  beyond  what  was 
in  my  &ce  that  I  turned  up  in  adoration,  and  with  a  heart  full  of 
tears. 

I  now  put  my  back  to  the  wind,  to  survey  the  island.  How  small 
it  was  you  may  guess  when  I  tell  you  that  even  fi'om  the  little  van- 
tage ground  I  occupied  I  could  view  the  sea  nearly  all  around  it.  I 
befieved  at  first  it  was  the  island  of  Little  Magna,  and  in  that  &itb 
searched  and  searched  in  the  south-east  for  signs  of  the  coast  of  the 
greater  island  of  that  name,  but  I  could  see  nothing.  I  then  began 
to  think  it  was  too  small  for  Little  Magna,  nor  was  it  conceivable 
that  we  should  have  been  wrecked  so  far  to  the  south  as  that  island. 
As  I  might  judge,  the  island  was  not  above  two  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  a  litUe  more  than  a  mile  from  north  to  south.  It  was  a 
coral  island,  what  ie  called  a  *  oay '  in  Uiose  parts,  abnost  entirely  flat, 
with  a  little  bay  in  the  south-east,  formed  by  the  curvature  of  a  piece 
of  land  that  resembled  in  shape  the  bind  1^  of  a  horse  when  lifted. 
Here  and  there  were  groups  of  dwarf  trees,  nothing  tropical  in  their 
appearance.  About  a  pistol  shot  from  the  base  of  tibe  hill  was  a  mass 
of  stunted  vegetation  tJiat  nm  to  tbe  right  and  entirely  covered  the 
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limb  of  land.  Indeed,  thie  iBlaod  was  no  more  than  a  desert,  inhoB- 
pitabte  rock,  scarcely  more  than  a  reef,  without  eigns  of  an;  living 
creature  upon  it.  Again  and  again  I  tried  to  penetrate  Uie  haze 
which  the  gale  blew  up  out  of  the  foaming  sea,  and  which  hung  likea 
fog  all  around  the  horizon,  in  the  hope  of  perceiving  higher  land,  but 
in  vain.  As  far  as  I  could  cast  mj  eyes  the  ocean  was  a  storming 
blank,  and,  for  the  solitude  of  it,  this  rock  might  have  been  in  the 
middle  of  the  Great  Pacific. 

What  was  to  be  done  P  Here  we  were,  cast  away  upon  an  island, 
without  a  boat,  without  any  viable  means  of  escaping ;  enxrounded 
by  reefe,  as  was  easily  to  be  guessed  &om  the  appear&Qce  of  tlie  water, 
the  very  sight  of  which  was  like  a  death-warrant,  since  they  were  an 
assurance  that  no.  vessels  would  attempt  the  navigation  of  these 
waters,  at  least  to  approach  this  island  near  enough  to  see  us.  I 
battled  hard  with  the  feeling  of  consternation  that  seized  me,  but  I 
could  not  subdue  it.  How  were  we  to  support  life  ?  How  were  the 
women  to  be  sheltered  ?  How  were  we  to  make  our  situatiw 
known  ? 

I  stood  staring  around  me,  with  a  deep  despair-in  my  heart ;  but 
this  wore  off  after  a  little,  and  I  then  quitted  the  bill  and  walked 
with  difficulty  against  the  heavy  wind  to  the  beach,  where  Tripshore 
and  Hunter  stood  looking  at  the  sea.  The  crashing  of  the  bi^en 
and  the  bellowing  of  the  gale  made  conversation  iaipossible  here,  sol 
motioned  to  the  men  to  accompany  me  to  the  group  of  trees  to  one 
of  which  the  yacht's  warp  still  remained  attached,  and  here  we  found 
Bome  shelter. 

I  sat  down,  feeling  very  weak  and  trembling,  and  then  seeing 
Mrs.  Stretton  and  Miss  Tuke  looking  our  way,  I  invited  them  by  a 
gesture  to  this  ahelter.  Mrs.  Stretton  helped  Carey  to  rise,  and  I 
was  heartily  rejoiced  to  see  the  poor  girl  capable  of  walking.  Miss 
Tuke  put  her  arm  round  her  uncle's  neck,  and  spoke  to  hSm.  He 
looked  in  our  direction,  and  then  at  the  body  of  his  wife,  as  though 
he  would  not  leave  it ;  but  on  Norie  speaking  to  him,  he  rose  and 
came  to  us,  helped  along  by  Noiie  and  his  niece. 

I  did  not  know  until  afterwards  that  my  poor  iriend  had  been 
very  nearly  drowned  when  the  yacht  went  to  pieces.  He  was  mid- 
way along  the  rope  when  the  vessel  broke  up,  and  the  warp  dropping 
into  the  sea,  he  fell  with  it,  and  bad  to  be  dragged  ashore  through 
the  breakers.  As  I  looked  at  him,  and  noted  his  hollow  &ce,  and 
his  hair  wildly  blowing,  and  his  long  beard  scattering  like  smoke 
upon  bis  shirt-firont,  and  his  knees  feebly  yielding  to  his  weight  as 
he  slowly  advanced,  leaning  forwards  to  the  gale,  I  thought  of  him 
ae  he  stood  to  receive  me  at  the  '  Lady  Maud's '  side  in  Southampton 
Water — how  full  of  life  and  health  he  was  then ;  how  hopefully  be 
looked  forward  to  this  summer  cruise ;  how  proudly  he  conducted 
me  over  his  vessel,  and  I  recalled  his  tenderness  and  anxiety  for  his 
wife.  There  ah*  lay,  cold  and  senseless  as  the  coral  strand  upon 
which  the  breakers  were  roaring  in  thunder.     Her  time  had  come. 
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and  she  was  at  rest.  But  her  motionlesB  figure,  painfully  bidden 
by  the  rough  jacket  which  Hunter  had  taken  off  his  back  to  lay  over 
tier,  was  a  most  dreadful  object  for  us  in  our  distracted  and  miserable 
condition  to  hare  full  in  our  sight ;  and  when  I  looked  from  it  to 
the  halting  figure  of  the  husband  as  he  came  along,  I  was  moved  to  - 
a  degree  I  have  no  words  to  express. 

They  led  him  to  where  I  was  seated,  and  he  sunk  down  upon  the 
fToand.  The  others  drew  near,  some  of  them  sat,  some  stood,  I 
broke  the  Bilence  by  Baying : — 

'  There  are  eight  of  us  living,  and  we  must  go  to  work  now  and 
think  how  we  may  prolong  our  lives,  and  ultimately  save  ourselves. 
I  have  been  trying  to  discover  other  land  near  us,  but  the  weather  is 
too  thick  to  see  any  distance.  Tripshore — Tom  Hunter — ^have  yon 
any  notion  what  part  of  the  Bahamas  this  is  ? ' 
They  both  answered  no. 

'  Let  the  island  be  what  it  will,'  I  continued,  *  we  cannot  be  fer 
from  inhabited  land.  We  may  take  hope  from  that,'  said  I,  address- 
ing the  women, 

■  We  ongbt  to  look  for  water,  sir,'  exclaimed  Tripshore. 
'  Yes,'  cried  Norie,  eagerly.     '  I  am  thirsty  to  death.     The  salt 
water  I  swallowed  has  left  me  intolerably  parched.' 

'  Will  you  help  Tripshsre  to  seek  for  water  ? '  I  asked. 
*  Willingly — but  where  are  we  to  look  for  it  ? '  he  replied,  casting 
his  eyes  about. 

'  Everywhere,'  said  Tripshore,  bluntly. 

'Try  for  a  natural  well,  first,'  said  I.  '  If  that  can't  be  found, 
there's  a  stretch  of  sand  yonder.  Dig  into  it  with  your  hands,  or 
with  anything  you  can  find  knocking  aboat,  and  you  may  come  to 
fresh  water.' 

'  I  have  read  that  fresh  water  may  be  found  sometimes  by  digging 
in  the  sand,'  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt,  in  a  feeble  voice. 

'Come,  sir,'  said  Tripshore  to  Norie ;  and  the  two  men  marched  off. 
They  had  scarcely  left  us  when  I  caught  sight  of  what  looked 
like  a  stretch  of  canvas,  resembling  an  immense  mass  of  seaweed, 
coiling  over  with  the  bend  and  &11  of  the  breakers.  It  washed  up 
the  beach,  but  was  swept  back  again,  but  I  saw  it  would  be  stranded 
presently.  It  at  once  occurred  to  me  that  if  we  could  secure  that 
canvas  we  should  be  able  to  rig  np  a  very  toleraUe  shelter ;  where- 
upon I  called  Hunter's  attention  to  it,  and  told  him  to  come  with 
me  and  endeavour  to  drag  the  sail  up  the  beach  out  of  the  breakers. 
He  ran  down  to  the  beach  before  me,  being  much  sounder  and  more 
active  than  I ;  and  watching  his  chance  as  the  canvas  was  swept  up, 
and  the  fore  part  of  it  stranded,  he  plunged  as  high  as  his  knees  into 
die  whirl  of  recoiling  foam,  and  grasped  the  sail.  By  this  time  I 
had  reached  his  side.  We  hauled  together,  and  every  breaker  help- 
ing us,  we  managed  to  Ana  the  sail  out  of  the  water.  It  proved  to 
be  the  schooner's  main-ga^topsail.  It  bad  most  of  its  gear  attached 
to  it,  particularly  a  length  of  halliards.    We  waited  whilst  the  water 
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drained  out  of  it,  and  then  seizing  it  afresh  we  drafted  it  towards  the 
trees. 

Sir  Mordaunt  had  goDe  back  to  the  body  of  his  wife,  and  sat 
crouched  alongside  of  it,  exposed  to  the  strong  wind.  This  made 
me  see  the  necessity  of  huiyiag  the  body  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
fir§t  it  was  necessary  to  furnish  the  women  with  some  kind  of  shelter. 
So  having  got  the  sail  among  the  trees  we  fell  to  work.  Miss  Tuke 
and  Mrs.  Stretton  lending  a  hand.  Hunter  had  a  clasp-knife  in  his 
pocket,  and  with  this  we  cut  away  the  gear,  and  divided  it  into 
lengths  to  serve  as  laniards.  These  laniards  we  hitched  to  the  holt- 
rope  by  making  holes  in  the  canvas,  and  then  selecting  a  couple  of 
trees  for  stanchions,  we  rigged  up  a  kind  of  tent,  the  windwanl  side 
only  (as  the  wind  then  blew)  being  protected,  for  the  sail  was  not 
big  enough  to  furnish  us  with  four  walls  as  well  as  a  roof. 

Kude  and  imperfect  as  this  contrivance  was,  however,  yet  no 
sooner  were  the  women  inside  it  than  they  felt  the  comfort  of  it. 
Had  we  been  in  dry  clothes  the  wind  might  have  seemed  warm 
enough,  but  our  garments  being  soaked  to  the  skin  gave  the  gale  an 
edge  of  chiUinesB  that  kept  the  Sesh  shuddering.  Hence  this  shelter 
from  the  wind  was  a  very  great  comfort  indeed.  It  took  us  but  a 
short  while  to  rig  up  the  sail,  nor  could  the  wind  demolish  it,  thanks 
to  the  trees,  which  broke  the  force  of  the  gale,  and  supplied  us  with 
uprights  as  strong  as  rocks.  When  our  work  was  completed  I  went 
to  Sir  Mordaunt,  and  by  exerting  a  gentle  force  obliged  him  to  come 
with  me.  I  led  him  into  a  comer  of  the  tent,  and  made  him  sit 
upon  the  grass,  that  was  coarse  and  thick,  but  stunted  like  the  trees, 
as  if  the  blowing  of  spray  from  the  beach  had  checked  its  growth 
without  killing  it.  I  then  whispered  to  Miss  Tuke  that  we  were 
going  to  remove  the  body  of  Lady  Brookes,  and  begged  her  to  stand 
in  front  of  her  uncle,  under  any  pretence  she  could  invent,  so  that 
he  might  not  see  what  we  were  about. 

*  Are  you  going  to  bury  her  F '  she  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of 
mingled  fright  and  grief. 

'No,  not  before  I  consult  Norie,'  I  replied.  'But  we  m/uat 
remove  the  body  out  of  the  husband's  sight.  Pray  conceal  us,  as  I 
suggest,  and  talk  to  him.     We  shall  not  be  long.' 

So  saying,  I  quitted  the  tent,  and  motioning  to  Hunter,  I  told 
him  to  help  me  carry  the  body  around  the  bend  of  the  little  hill, 
where  it  would  be  hidden,  and  where  it  might  lie  until  we  could 
mangle  to  bury  it.  Approaching  the  body,  we  raised  it  reverently. 
The  wet  clothes  made  it  a  great  weight,  and,  besides,  she  had  been  a 
fine,  well-made  woman,  as  I  have  told  you.  I  took  the  arms,  letting 
the  head  lie  t^ainst  my  breast,  and  as  we  raised  her  I  looked  at  the 
tent,  and  saw  Miss  Tuke  and  t&is.  Stretton  both  standing  in  front  of 
Sir  Mordaunt,  and  effectually  concealing  us.  But  after  we  had 
advanced  a  few  paces,  a  violent  gust  of  wind  blew  the  jacket  away 
and  left  the  bee  exposed.  Hunter  had  his  back  upon  it,  and  was 
spared  the  sight,  but  I  had  it  all  the  way,  for  I  oould  not  re-cover  the 
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&ce  without  laying  the  body  down,  which  I  would  not  do,  l«st  Sir 
Mordiiuiit  should  catch  sight  of  us,  and  follow. 

We  went  round  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  put  the  body  dowo  upon 
some  grass  at  the  margin  of  a  stretch  of  deep  and  impervious  bosh, 
Tcsembling  the  growths  in  Australia  in  respect  of  density,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  was  as  high  as  my  waist,  though  here  and  ^ere  it 
stood  above  my  head.  We  laid  the  body  down  here,  I  say,  and 
Hunter  went  back  for  the  jacket,  with  which  we  covered  the  &ce, 
placing  two  stones  upon  the  arms,  to  prevent  the  jacket  firom  blowing 
away ;  and,  this  done,  I  ascended  the  bit  of  a  hill,  to  look  for'Norie 
and  Tripshore. 

I  saw  them,  when  I  had  mounted  a  few  feet,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant,  coming  our  way  very  quickly,  and  skirting  the  shrub- 
bery, that  extended,  with  a  very  clean,  well-defined  edge,  athwart  the 
island,  as  &r  as  the  horse-limb  curve  of  land,  as  though  human  hands 
had  planted  it. 

I  shouted  to  them,  and  Tripshore  waved  his  hand,  and  when  they 
were  within  hearing  distance  the  man  holloaed  out, '  We  have  fonnd 
water,  sir  I' 

This  was  a  joyful  piece  of  news.  It  made  my  heart  flutter,  and 
filled  me  with  as  deep  a  transport  as  even  the  intelligence  that  help 
was  coming  could  have  done. 

'  They  have  found  water ! '  I  bawled  to  Hunter,  who  stood  at  some 
distance  from  me. 

He  cried  back, '  Thanks  to  the  Lord  for  it,  sir  1  We  should  all 
have  been  mad  for  a  drink  presently.' 

I  then  joined  him,  and  whilst  we  stood  waiting  for  the  others,  I 
asked  him,  having  had  no  opportunity  to  do  so  before,  how  he  had 
manned  to  save  his  life,  and  what  had  become  of  the  other  men. 
His  story  was  very  short  and  simple.  When  the  yacht  struck,  all  of 
the  crew  who  were  below  rushed  on  deck.  Pitch-dark  as  it  was,  a 
number  of  men  groped  their  way  to  what  I  have  already  called  the 
long-boat.  They  managed  to  get  her  over,  but  how  he  could  not 
exfdain,  beyond  implying  that  they  worked  like  fiends  in  their  terror, 
sad  launched  her,  he  believed,  by  sheer  force  of  muscle.  Nobody 
thought  of  anything  but  saving  his  life.  The  belief  was  that  the 
yacht  would  clear  the  reef  and  founder  in  the  deep  water  beyond. 
(Note. — They  believed  it  was  a  reef  because  they  could  not  see  the 
least  signs  of  land.)  Hunter  knew  that  some  men  were  drowning  in 
the  water  to  leewuil  of  the  deck,  by  the  bubbling  cries  which  came 
out  of  the  darkness  that  way,  but  it  was  impossible  to  help  them. 
When  the  boat  was  over,  they  could  see  her  plainly  enough  upon  the 
fbsm,  and  the  men  jumped  for  her,  some  missing  her,  and  vanishing 
alongside.  Hunter  jumped  and  reached  her,  but  he  could  not  tell  me 
bow  many  souls  were  in  her :  she  was  about  half  full,  he  thought.  But 
Bcarcely  had  they  shoved  clear  of  the  vessel  when  a  sea  took  and  cap- 
rized  the  boat,  and  then  what  followed  was  just  a  dream  to  him.  He, 
bung  a  good  swimmer,  struck  out,  not  knowing  where  be  was  going, 
Ho.  631  (mo.  cm.  11.5.)  M 
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for  he  oould  Bee  nothing  but  the  white  water ;  but  aft«r  battling,  he 
knew  not  how  long,  he  was  caught  by  the  breakers  and  flung  ashore^ 
where  he  lay  motionless,  and  almost  lifeless,  for  a  spell.  When  the 
dawn  came  he  found  himself  alone,  and  the  yacht  on  her  beam  ends 
on  the  reef,  with  the  sea  bursting  in  clouds  over  her  after-deck.  He 
saw  me  standing  in  the  companion,  and  then  Tripsbore,  but  he  did 
not  believe  there  were  any  more  people  alive  until  he  saw  the  rest  of 
our  party  crowd  into  the  bows.  It  was  he,  he  said,  who  caught  me 
by  the  hair  when  the  breakers  had  flung  me  along ;  but  he  could  not 
keep  hold,  and  the  water  swept  me  back  again.  The  next  time  he 
caught  me  by  the  arm,  and  held  me  until  the  breaker  had  spent 
itself,  and  then  dragged  me  high  and  dry.  Carey,  he  added,  owed 
her  life  to  Tripahore,  who  watched  for  her  as  he  (Hunter)  had  watched 
for  me,  and  managed  to  get  her  ashore  the  first  time  the  sea  threw 
her  up.  Hunter  saved  None  in  the  same  way, '  and  it  was  wonder- 
ful,* said  be, '  how  quiet  the  doctor '  (for  so  Norie  was  called  by  the 
men) '  took  bis  bath.  I  lu^ed  him  out,  and  he  was  as  fresh  as  a 
man  swimming  for  to  please  himself.  But  Lady  Brookes'  gell  was  all 
but  gone,  sir.  She  were  black  in  the  face,  and  not  a  stir  in  her 
when  Mr.  Tripsbore  brought  her  out  o*  the  wash  yonder.' 

Norie  and  Tripsh(R«  now  joined  us.  I  at  once  inquired  about  the 
water. 

'  It's  t'other  side  of  the  island,  past  them  mangrove  bushes,' 
answered  Tripsbore,  coming  close  to  me,  and  pointing.  *  It's  amade 
well,  not  a  nat'ral  one,  an'  it's  in  the  sand.  A  couple  o'  casks,  per- 
haps three,  have  been  sunk,  one  atop  of  the  other,  and  the  one  atop 
has  been  left  standing  as  high  aa  this,'  says  he,  holding  his  hand 
about  two  feet  above  the  ground,  *  to  prevent  the  sand  &om  filling 
it  up.' 

*  Does  it  look  a  recent  job?  '  I  asked  anxiously. 

*  There's  no  telling,  sir,'  he  replied.  '  I  take  it  to  be  the  work  of 
one  of  the  wrecking  vessels  which  used  to  knock  about  among  these 
islands.' 

'  If  that  be  bo,  then  there  are  vesseb  which  touch  here,*  I  ex- 
claimed, with  a  swell  of  hope  and  elation  in  my  heart.  *  Is  the  water 
goodP ' ' 

*  It's  rain-water,'  answered  Norie ;  '  but  good  enough.  It  baa 
quenched  my  thirst,  which  was  just  maddening.' 

*  How  did  you  get  at  it,'  I  asked. 

'  I  dipped  with  my  shoe,'  he  answered,  for  he  bad  on  a  pair  of  lov 
shoes.  Then  grasping  my  arm,  he  pointed  to  the  giAss  alongside 
the  bushes,  and  exclaimed, '  What  is  that  ?  Is  Ihat  Lady  Brookes' 
body?' 

I  told  him  it  was,  and  explained  my  reason  for  bringing  it  to  that 
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place.  He  went  to  it,  and  lifted  up  the  jacket,  and  took  a  long  look 
at  the  &oe,  and  then  coming  back,  he  said, '  It  will  be  best  to  bury 
her  at  once,  Walton.     It  shocks  me  to  think  of  her  Ijing  so.' 

'  I  was  only,  waiting  for  you  to  see  her,'  said  I.  '  But  how  can  we 
bory  her  ? '  and  turning  to  Hunter,  I  said, '  Could  you  scoop  up  a 
grave  for  that  body  in  the  sand,  with  your  hands  ? ' 

He  answered  yea ;  it  would  be  no  trouble,  he  thought. 

Upon  duB  I  asked  Norie  to  help  him  carry  the  body  round  to  the 
east  side  of  the  bill,  where  there  was  a  stretoh  of  sand,  and  where 
they  could  intor  the  corpse  without  being  seen  by  Sir  Mordaunt  and 
the  women.  Nurie  answered  that  he  would  take  care  the  body  was 
properly  buried ;  and  after  waiting  until  they  had  carried  it  to  the 
qni  I  had  indicated,  I  called  to  Tripshore,  whom  I  required  to  pilot 
na  to  the  well,  and  returned  to  the  little  tent. 

Ab  I  walked,  I  glanced  my  eye  along  the  beach,  and  noticed  that 
tereial  portions  of  wrecki^  were  already  thrown  up ;  and  numerous 
black  fragments  were  to  be  seen  amid  the  white  swirl,  vanishing  and 
reappearing  amid  the  roaring  folds  of  the  breakers  and  the  further 
nuges.  But  my  thirst  was  too  troublesome  to  suffer  me  to  examine 
and  secure  the  luticles  which  the  sea  had  washed  ashore. 

I  entered  the  little  tout  briskly,  and  eaid,  in  as  cheerful  a  voice  aa 
I  could  conunand,  that  a  well  of  fresh  water  had  been  found,  and  I 
ssked  them  to  w^k  with  me  across  the  island  to  drink.  Miss  Tuke 
and  Mrs.  Stretton,  who  were  seated  near  Sir  Mordaunt,  instantly  got 
up,  and  Carey  made  an  effort  to  ritte.  I  told  Tripshore  to  support 
her,  and  then  extended  my  hand  to  the  baronet,  who  reared  himself 
with  great  difficulty  and  labour. 

■  Thank  Heaven  that  water  has  been  found,'  said  he,  in  a  voice  so 
unlike  his  ^miliar  tone,  that  had  I  not  seen  hia  lips  move,  I  should 
not  have  believed  it  his.     '  G-odhas  not  wholly  forsaken  us.' 

'  Lean  upon  me,'  said  I.  '  The  distance  is  not  great.  We  may 
think  it  advisable  by-aod-by  to  shift  our  quarters  to  the  other  side  of 
the  island.  But  first  let  us  see  what  those  breakers  will  give  us  of 
the  wreck.' 

Mrs.  Stretton  and  Misa  Tuke  walked  first,  followed  by  Carey,  sup- 
ported by  Tripshore.  The  mastiff  followed  in  our  wake.  It  was  hard 
for  Carey  to  have  to  walk  to  the  well,  but  we  had  no  vessel  in  which 
to  bring  water  to  her.  When  Sir  Mordaunt,  leaning  on  my  arm, 
stepped  forth  from  the  trees,  he  looked  and  looked,  and  then  stopped, 
and  gripping  roe  tightly,  said,  in  a  kind  of  gasp, '  Where  is  Agnes  ? 
Where  is  the  body  ?    What  have  you  done  with  it,  Walton  ? ' 

'  Oh,  my  dear  friend,'  I  answered,  wrung  to  the  very  soul  by  the 
misery  in  his  voice, '  in  the  name  of  God,  believe  that  what  we  do,  we 
da  for  your  sake.' 

He  sobbed  convulsively,  but  with  dry  eyes,  and  then  muttering, 
'Ood's  willbe  donel  God's  will  be  done  I' which  he  repeated  several 
times,  be  aaid  no  more,  and  we  slowly  followed  the  others.      , 

To  take  his  mind  away  from  his  grief,  and  to  give  him  some  hope 
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too,  I  Bpoke  about  the  well  tbat  Norie  and  TripshoTe  had  discovered ; 
how  its  existence  proved  that  the  island  had  been  visited;  and  how, 
therefore,  we  need  not  despair  of  sufTering  a  long  captivity  in  this 
desolate  spot  of  land.'  He  did  not,  however,  eeem  to  heed  me,  bat 
walked  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  gronnd,  and  very  often  he  weighed 
so  heavily  en  my  arm  that  I  had  some  ado  to  bear  up  under 
him. 

It  Btill  blew  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  and  the  sea  was  shiouded  with 
the  haze  of  the  flying  spray.  Away  to  the  west  of  the  island,  the  sea 
was  running  in  enormous  surges,  and  the  roaring  of  the  surf  upon  the 
beach  on  that  side  of  the  island  was  like  a  continuous  roll  of  thunder, 
and  the  wind  was  fiitl  of  a  fine  salt  rain.  The  sky  was  one  great 
cloud.  I  cannot  express  how  desolate  this  shadow  made  the  whole 
scene  of  snow-white  storming  ocean,  and  this  little  flat  island,  with 
its  chilling  and  stunted  herbage,  and  its  groups  of  dwarf  trees  here 
and  there,  leaning  all  of  them  somewhat  to  the  south-east,  as  though 
inclined  by  some  strong  prevailing  wind.  One  gleam  of  sunshine, 
ODe  flash  of  the  glorious  tropical  luminary,  would  have  cheered  our 
hearts ;  but  it  was  our  fate  that  the  terrible  disaster  that  had  over- 
taken us  should  be  attended  with  many  circumstances  of  horror.  The 
very  beavais  scowled  upon  us,  and  the  air  howled  with  Uie  maledic- 
tions of  the  pitiless  gale. 

The  spot  where  the  well  was  sunk  was  within  a  mile  of  the  tent 
The  land,  as  I  had  said,  was  nearly  entirely  flat,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  it,  beyond  the  coral  sand,  covered  with  grass,  which  was 
rank  and  long  only  among  the  bushes  and  under  the  trees.  Walking  was 
very  easy.  Here  and  there  the  ground  was  encumbered  with  knobs  or 
projections  of  porous  rock,  as  though  the  soil  that  covered  the  island 
was  not  everywhere  deep  enough  to  conceal  its  structure.  As  we 
advanced,  a  frigate  pelican  soared  into  the  lur,  and  stru^led  a 
minute  or  so  with  the  gale,  then  dropped,  and  disappeared  behind 
the  bushes  on  the  right.  This  was  the  only  living  thing  I  had  yet 
seen  on  the  island. 

Tripshore  led  us  straight  to  the  well,  which  I  found  sunk  in  the 
sand  about  a  hundred  paces  above  high-water  mark.  It  was  con- 
structed just  as  he  had  described.  First,  the  sand  had  been  dug  out 
until  fresh  water  was  reached ;  then  a  cask  with  the  ends  knocked 
out  had  been  sunk  in  the  hole,  and  another  cask  placed  on  this,  so  u 
to  raise  a  kind  of  coamings  above  the  sand,  to  prevent  the  well  from 
filling. 

I  bent  my  head  over,  and  saw  the  water  within  reach  of  my  arm, 
looking  black,  and  my  face  reflected  in  it.  We  all  stood  around,  and 
I  said,  *  What  shall  we  use  for  a  dipper  ? ' 

Tripshore  answered, '  Mr.  Norie  used  his  shoe,  dr.* 

'  None  of  iia  wear  shoes,'  said  I,  casting  my  eyes  about,  *  so  we 
shall  have  to  use  a  boot.'  And  I  was  going  to  remove  one  of  nune^ 
when  Mrs.  Rtretton  whipped  off  hers  and  handed  it  to  me.  We  were 
too  thirsty  for  ceremony,  so  I  took  the  boot,  fllled  it  with  water,  and 
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gave  it  to  MisB  Take,  saying  that  it  was  not  the  first  time  in  history 
tiiat  a  woman's  shoe  had  served  for  a  drinking  cup.  She  passed  it  to 
Carey,  who  diank  greedily.  I  filled  the  boot  again  and  again,  until 
we  had  all  appealed  our  thirst.  It  was  the  salt  water  that  had 
parched  us,  and  Sir  Mordaunt  and  Carey  drank  ae  if  they  could  not 
quench  their  thirst. 

Our  situation  came  borne  to  me  with  dreadful  force  whilst  I  stood 
watching  them  drink.  Even  had  we  all  been  men,  the  oontrast  of 
OUT  lot  now,  greedily  swallowing  rain>water  from  a  boot,  standing — 
with  white  faces  and  wet  clothes,  some  of  us  half  dressed  and  with 
uncovered  heads — round  that  sunk  cask,  miserable  shipwrecked  people, 
ini[msoned  by  a  raging  sea,  with  no  prospect  of  relief  before  us  that 
the  most  hopeful  mind  could  imagine ;  I  say,  even  had  we  all  been 
men,  the  contrast  of  our  lot  now  with  what  it  was  aboard  the  '  Lady 
Maud,'  that  luxurious  Seating  home,  with  its  hundred  elegances  and 
comforts,  would  have  made  a  bitter  thought.  But  that  contrast  was 
tenfold  heightened  by  the  presence  of  the  women,  and  especially  by 
Miss  Take.  If  I  was  not  in  love  with  her,  I  will  not  say  I  was  far 
off  from  loving  her ;  and  so  soft  was  my  heart  for  her,  that  I  could 
not  look  at  her  sweet  face  without  a  degree  of  tenderness  and  grief 
that  almoBt  shames  me  to  recall  when  I  remember  how  much  sym- 
pathy I  had  for  her  in  comparison  with  what  I  had  for  the  others, 
whose  distress  and  sufferings  were  surely  as  great.  Both  she  and 
Mrs.  Stretton  were  fiUIy  dressed,  having  had  time  to  clothe  tbem- 
selves  whilst  waiting  for  daylight  in  the '  Lady  Maud's '  cabin.  Carey 
was  the  worst  off,  having  lost  her  hat  and  shawl  in  the  water,  and  her 
dress  being  torn  by  the  sea,  as  a  squall  splits  a  sail. 

It  worried  me  so  much  to  see  my  poor  friend  without  a  coat,  that 
I  pulled  off  mine  and  b^ged  him  to  wear  it.  He  tried  to  get  it  on, 
but  he  was  so  much  taller  than  I,  and  his  shoulders  proportionately 
broad,  that  it  would  not  fit  him.  I  wondered  that  he  should  have 
left  the  yacht,  half  dressed,  in  that  way,  but  I  afterwards  remem- 
bered that  he  had  thrown  off  his  coat  before  being  hauled  ashore. 

All  having  drank,  I  held  the  boot  fiill  of  water  to  the  dog,  who 
lapped  it  furiously,  and  when  the  noble  animal  had  had  enough,  I 
dned  the  boot  somewhat  by  swinging  it  to  and  fro.  But  it  was  no 
better  than  a  piece  of  brown  paper ;  so  I  sat  down  and  pulled  off  my 
own  boots,  gave  one  of  tbem  to  Mrs.  Stretton  to  slip  on,  and  thrusts 
ing  the  other  into  my  pocket,  offered  Sir  Mordaunt  my  arm,  saying 
that  the  grass  was  as  soft  as  a  carpet,  and  that  my  socks  would  dry 
the  quicker  for  being  uncovered. 

These  are  but  trivial  things  to  relate,  but  it  is  such  things  as 
these  which  make  up  the  story  of  shipwreck.  I  never  hear  now  of  a 
yachting  party  sailing  away  on  an  ocean  cruise,  but  that  I  wonder 
if  they  imagine  what  shipwreck  means,  what  being  cast  away, 
stripped  of  every  luxury  they  have  been  used  to,  forced  to  confront 
the  naked  heavens  without  a  shelter  to  protect  them  &om  the  roasb- 
iog  son  or  the  blinding  rain  or  the  furious  gale,  signify  ?    Death  is 
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not  the  worst  part  of  the  horrors  of  such  an  ezperieDce.  Yob  hear 
of  protracted  anguish  ending  in  madness;  you  hear  of  starration 
tenninatiog  in  cannibalism;  you  hear  of  hardships  and  phyucftl 
suffering  converting  the  comeliest  man  into  such  an  object  of  horror, 
that  those  whom  God  sends  to  succour  him  at  last  recoU  with  afiiigbt 
from  the  monstrous  and  unnatural  appearance.  To  be  shipwrecked  ii 
a  terrible  thing  indeed  ;  how  terrible,  no  man  can  tell  save  he  «ho 
has  suffered  it. 

On  our  return  we  met  Hunter  going  to  the  well  for  a  drink.  He 
asked  me  the  road.  I  pointed  to  the  well,  and  told  him  he  wooM 
have  to  make  a  cup  of  his  hands  or  use  his  boot. 

*  Where  is  None  ? '  Sir  Mordannt  asked  me  ;  and  I  thought  be 
seemed  to  notice  for  the  first  time  that  \orie  and  Hunter  had  not 
accompanied  us  to  the  welL  I  made  some  answer,  I  forget  what.  He 
looked  at  me  eagerly,  and  with  great  trouble  in  his  eyes,  but  asked 
no  more  questions. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  tent  Mrs.  Stretton  gave  me  back  my  hoot; 
but  I  was  not  afraid  of  bare  feet,  so  I  sat  down  and  pulled  off  my 
socks  and  rolled  up  my  trousers,  saying  with  a  laugh  that  I  should 
not  be  afraid  of  spoiling  my  boots  now.  We  found  None  in  the  tent, 
sitting,  and  leaning  his  band  on  his  arm.  He  looked  as  if  all  the 
hope  had  been  crushed  out  of  him.  He  was  like  a  prisoner  in  a  cell, 
haggard  and  shocked,  and  full  of  amazement  and  fear.  He  glanced 
from  one  to  the  other  of  us  as  we  entered,  and  cried, '  Don't  let  any 
one  of  you  be  alone  if  you  can  help  it  I  You  cannot  guess  what  soli- 
tude is  here  !  I  have  had  about  five  minutes  of  it,  and  feel  as  if 
another  five  minutes  would  drive  me  out  of  my  mind.  The  wind  howb 
hcHTiblj  through  these  trees  I  And,  my  God  t  did  ever  any  sea  roar 
like  yonder  waves  F ' 

'  Fray  don't  a6flict  us  with  reflections  of  that  kind,  Norie,'  I 
exclaimed  warmly.  'Give  Sir  Moidaunt  your  place  there,  and  fsotat 
you  along  to  the  beach  with  Tripehore  and  me,  and  lend  us  a  hand  to 
collect  the  things  which  have  been  washed  ashore.' 

He  jumped  up ;  but  as  he  did  so  Sir  Mordaunt  gave  a  little  cry. 
I  looked  at  him,  and  saw  that  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  jacket 
that  had  covered  the  face  of  his  wife.  Norie  had  brought  it  away, 
and  had  been  lying  on  it. 

'  Where  is  her  body  ? '  asked  the  baronet,  addressing  Norie. 

It  was  idle  to  keep  the  matter  from  him,  so,  meeting  the  doctor's 
glance,  I  dropped  m;  head. 

*  We  have  buried  her,'  eaid  Norie. 

'  It  was  my  wish,'  said  I,  seizing  Sir  Mordaunt's  hand. 

'  Oh,  but  without  a  prayer — without  one  last  look !  *  he  cried,  in  a 
quivering  voice. 

'  Don't  say  without  a  prayer,'  exclaimed  Norie.  *  The  seaman  who 
helped  me  wiU  tell  you  differently.' 

Sir  Mordaunt  took  his  hand  from  mine  to  cover  his  face,  on  which 
Mrs.  Stretton  and  Miss  Tuke  went  to  bim  and  began  to  comfort  him. 
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talking  as  gsntle  aod  pitying  women  caD  to  a  man  in  grief.  They 
oould  do  better  than  I  or  Norie.  I  therefore  beckoned  to  the  doctor, 
and  we  trudged  down  to  the  beach,  where  Tripshore  was  bending 
over  Bome  object  that  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  waves. 

*  For  heaven's  sake,  None,'  said  I,  as  we  went  along,  *  don't 
indulge  in  any  dismal  reflectionB  before  the  women.  Keep  up  theii 
hearts  if  yon  can.  Bad  as  our  lot  is,  it  might  be  worse.  This  island 
is  terra  firma,  any  way.  We  have  found  water,  and  now  we  must 
look  for  something  to  eat.  It  is  much  too  soon  to  cave  in,  man.  You 
ought  to  know  that.' 

'  Ay,'  he  exclaimed.  '  But  to  be  alone  for  even  five  minutes  after 
burying  that  poor  woman.  ...  I  thought  my  hospitAl  work  had 
cored  me  of  aU  weakness ;  hut  the  sweat  poured  from  me  when  I  put 
the  body  in  the  sand,  dressed  as  it  was,  Walton  I*  God  preserve  me  I 
It  seemed  Rightfully  heartless  to  cover  the  &ce  that  I  knew  ao  well 
with  the  sand  I ' 

He  shuddered  violently,  and  I  own  I  shuddered  too.  He  was 
fresh  from  a  sad  and  diocking  job  indeed,  and  I  was  sony  I  had  spoken 
to  him  BO  warmly  in  the  tent. 

'  But  I  did  offer  up  a  prayer,  Walton,'  he  added,  with  a  singular 
and  affecting  simplicity  of  manner.  *  It  was  no  falsehood  I  told  Sir 
Hordaunt.  I  made  a  little  prayer  whilst  Hunter  filled  up  the  hole 
we  had  scooped  out.' 

By  this  time  we  were  close  to  Tripshore. 

'  What  have  you  there  7 '  I  called  to  him. 

He  shouted  I»ick,  for  the  roar  of  the  surf  was  deafening, '  The 
carpenter's  chest,  sir.' 

This  indeed  it  was.  It  was  fitted  with  a  shelf  midway  the  height 
indde.  All  the  tools  which  had  been  on  top  of  this  shelf  were  gone; 
bnt  on  drag^ng  up  the  shelf,  which  lay  jammed  in  the  box  like  a  cork 
in  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  we  found  the  bottom  full  of  nails  of  all  sorts, 
some  half  as  long  as  my  arm,  together  with  a  saw,  a  chopper, 
feabioned  to  serve  as  a  hammer  too,  and  three  sailors'  sheatlt-kDives. 

*  We  shall  find  these  things  useful,'  said  I,  *  so  let  us  drag  this 
chest  clear  of  all  risk  from  the  breakers.' 

We  laid  bold  of  it  and  hauled  it  up  the  beach,  then  returned, 
and  in  ten  minutes'  time  collected  the  following  articles : — 

The  tell-tale  compass,  with  s  portion  of  tbe  beam  to  which  it 
had  been  screwed ;  two  wooden  cases,  presently  to  be  opened ;  a 
nnall  cask,  very  heavy ;  a  large  kettle,  with  the  lid  gone  and.  the 
spout  warped ;  three  spare  eail^ ;  and  a  mass  of  the  yacht's  planks 
and  timbo^  We  saved  all  the  wood  we  could  find,  with  the  idea  of 
building  a  hut  for  the  women  to  lie  in  that  night.  We  searched  the 
beach,  down  into  the  very  fork  of  the  tiny  bay  in  the  south-east 
comer,  where  the  water  was  tolerably  smooth,  owing  to  the  shelter  of 
the  limb  of  land  I  have  described,  and  found  a  quantity  of  timber, 
hot  nothing  more  to  our  purpose. 

On  opening  the  head  of  the  cask,  I  found  to  my  joy  that  it  was 
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fiill  of  Bait  beef,  aod,  what  was  equally  gladdening,  the  two  cases 
contamed  each  <^them  three  dozens  of  tins  of  different  kinds  of  pre- 
served meats,  which  had  been  shipped  for  cabin  use.  This  you  may 
be  sure  we  reckoned  a  noble  discovery,  for  here  was  food  ready  cook^ 
for  us  to  eat.  Forthwith  we  laid  hold  of  the  caseB  and  carried  them 
up  to  the  tent. 

'  Here  are  the  materials  for  two,  and  perhaps  three,  meaU  a  day  for 
nine  days,'  I  cried,  addressing  the  inmates  generally, '  allowing  each 
person  a  tin.  Tripshore,  go  and  fetch  those  sailors*  knives.  V^e 
shall  all  feel  the  better  for  a  breakfast.' 

The  man  brought  the  knives,  and  we  opened  a  couple  of  the  tins, 
using  a  piece  of  deck-plank  for  a  table.  I  divided  the  contents  of 
the  first  tin  into  eight  portione,  and  I  made  the  eame  dirisiou  of  the 
meat  in  the  second  Cin.  Had  we  had  bread  or  biscuit,  or  anything 
of  that  kind  to  eat  with  this  preBer\'ed  food,  the  portions  would  have 
made  a  fair  meal.  As  it  was,  each  person's  share  could  be  despatched 
in  a  few  bites.  But  I  would  not  open  any  more  tins  at  tliat  sitting. 
I  had  only  to  consider  how  absolutely  destitute  was  this  isluid  of  all 
sustenance  fit  for  human  beings,  and  how  days  and  nights  might  pass 
without  bringing  us  any  help,  to  understand  the  preciousneas  of  the 
food  that  had  been  cast  up  by  the  sea.  Not  one  of  our  little  com- 
pany but  appreciated  my  reason  for  opening  no  more  tins ;  but  the 
dread  of  giving  expression  to  that  reason  was  too  great  to  suffer  any 
of  them  to  speak  of  it. 

As  the  piece  of  plank  went  around,  with  the  eight  pautionB  upon 
it,  each  one  took  his  or  her  share,  and  Hunter,  arriving  at  that 
moment  from  the  well,  took  hia ;  and  there  we  sat,  the  eight  of  ds> 
close  packed  k^ether  under  the  sail. 

Suddenly  Miss  Tuke  said,  'You  have  forgotten  the  dog,  Mr. 
Walton.* 

I  looked  around,  and  saw  the  poor  fellow  lying  on  the  grass,  watch- 
ing us  eating  with  a  passionate  longing  eye.  I  jumped  up  and  ran 
down  to  the  cask  of  beef  and  cut  off  a  hunch  of  meat,  which  I  threw 
to  the  dog.  He  wagged  his  tail,  and  thanked  me  in  his  dumb  way,  and 
was  presently  happy,  gnawing  upon  the  piece  of  junk. 

The  gale  still  stxirmed  violently  over  the  island,  and  the  sky  re. 
sembled  a  vast  sheet  of  lead,  with  a  kind  of  brown  smoke-like  scurl 
driving  along  under  it,  and  scattering,  just  as  emoke  scatters,  as  it 
went.  We  were  close  to  the  sea,  and  had  the  roar  of  the  surf  in  our 
ears.  The  gloom  of  the  heavens  and  the  bellowing  and  crashing  of 
the  sea  would  have  been  depressing  even  had  all  been  well  with  us. 
The  trees  made  a  shadow,  and  the  sail  stretehed  over  us  deepened  it, 
and  in  this  shadow  we  sat,  holding  our  little  portions  of  preserved 
meat  in  our  fingers,  and  all  of  us,  acting  upon  my  advice,  eating  very 
slowly ;  for  I  remembered  a  sailor  who  had  been  adrift  for  a  week  in 
an  open  boat  telling  me  that  by  munching  and  munching  the  tiny 
piece  of  ship's  bread  that  he  was  allowed  twice  a  day,  by  keeping  it 
in  his  mouth,  and  then  swallowing  it  slowly,  he  made  it  appease  his 
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hanger,  whereas  when  he  ate  it  hagtily  it  left  him  still  bmine- 
stricken. 

Never  did  shipwreck  create  a  more  dismal  group  of  homan  beings 
than  we  looked  as  we  sat  peering  at  one  another  in  the  gloom  imder 
the  sail.  Nor,  in  m;  opinion,  did  life  ever  establish  a  harper  con- 
trast in  BO  short  a  time.  Yon  are  affected  when  a  poor,  himgiy, 
shabby  man  is  pointed  out  to  you  as  one  who  so  many  years  ago 
possessed  a  fortune  and  lived  in  grand  style.  But  here  were  we,  who 
only  a  few  short  hours  ago  enjoyed  all  the  luxuries  of  a  superbly  ap=- 
pointed  yacht,  flung  half-oaked  upon  a  desolate  island,  forced  to 
squat  and  eat  our  food  like  savages,  treasuring  that  poor  food  and 
valuing  it  at  a  price  which  the  whole  of  the  island  made  of  gold 
would  not  have  paid  for ;  and  already  having  proved  that  we  bad 
gauged  deep  all  the  horror  and  wretchedness  of  shipwreck  by  the 
exultation  which  the  discovery  of  a  little  well  of  rain-water  had  in- 
spired in  us  I 

It  was  distracting  to  sit  still  and  think  upon  our  misfortunes.  I 
got  up  from  the  grass  and  looked  at  the  sea,  t«  find  out  if  any  more 
wreckage  had  come  ashore ;  and  then  addressing  Tripshote  and  Hunter, 
I  said  that  we  were  well  into  the  day,  and  ought  to  go  to  work  at 
once,  and  rig  up  a  better  habitation  than  the  one  over  us,  whilst  we 
had  the  light.  Yonder  was  plenty  of  wood}  and  we  had  a  saw,  a 
hammer,  abundance  of  nails,  and  sailcloth.  But  first,  on  which  side 
of  the  island  should  we  construct  the  hut?  Here,  among  the  trees 
and  near  the  beach,  where  we  should  see  all  that  came  ashore  from 
the  wreck  F  or  over  there  among  that  clump  of  trees  to  the  left  of 
the  bush,  where  we  should  be  within  three  minutes'  walk  of  the  well  ? 

Hunter  was  for  crossing  the  ishuad,  Tripshore  for  stopping  where 
we  were.  I  asked  Sir  Mordaunt,  who  said  he  was  for  stopping ;  so 
that  decided  us.  He  wanted  to  come  out  and  help  us,  but  I  swore 
I  would  not  lift  a  finger  if  he  quitted  the  shelter,  as  he  was  in  no 
condition  to  work ;  ami,  moreover,  I  said  there  were  enough  of  us  and 
to  spare. 

So  we  left  him  with  the  women,  and  the  four  of  us,  that  is, 
Norie,  the  seamen,  and  I,  went  down  to  the  beaoh  and  brought  up 
the  fragments  of  wreck  to  the  trees,  where  we  presently  had  a  great 
pile  of  deck-planking,  and  portions  of  the  skin  of  the  vessel,  and 
other  parte  c^  her ;  for  she  had  gone  to  pieces,  I  may  say,  as  a  house 
foils  in.  She  had  been  ground  into  fragments  by  the  great  sea  that 
had  beaten  her  down  upon  the  jagged,  iron-hard  reef.  We  then 
brought  the  tool-chest  along,  and  set  to  work  to  nail  the  wreckage  to 
the  trees.  This  took  us  a  long  time,  for  we  had  hut  one  hammer ; 
but  happily  some  of  the  deck-planking  had  been  thrown  up  in 
middling  big  pieces — that  is,  there  would  be  three  or  four  planks 
nailed  together — and  this  enabled  us  to  push  forward  with  our  job. 

It  did  us  good  to  work.  It  kept  us  from  pining  and  brooding 
over  our  troubles ;  and  the  baronet  and  the  women  watched  us  from 
the  shelter  of  their  tent — for,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  open  on  both  sides. 
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and  tfae  trees  we  selected  as  uprigbts  for  our  hut  were  to  the  right. 
We  had  no  means  of  keeping  a  reckoning  of  time.  I  was  the  only 
one  of  tfae  party  wfao  had  a  watch,  and  it  had  stopped  when  I  woe  in 
the  water.  We  had  no  sun  to  guess  the  hour  by ;  hut  I  supposed  it 
would  he  about  three  o'clock  by  the  time  we  had  &irly  framed  in  a 
group  of  trees,  forming  an  enclosure  that  might  be  nearly  twelve 
feet  by  twelve  feet, 

We  broke  off  when  we  had  got  bo  far,  and  sent  Hunter  with  the 
kettle  to  the  well,  and  divided  the  contents  of  another  tin  of  meat  j 
but  neither  Miss  Tuke  nor  Mrs.  Stretton  would  take  their  portions. 
They  said  they  were  not  hungry,  that  they  could  not  eat,  so  I  laid 
their  shares  aside ;  and  tfae  filled  kettle — for  it  was  a  large  vessel — 
serving  us  to  a  good  drink  all  round,  we  fell  to  work  with  renewed 
energy  to  roof  in  our  strange  structure  witii  the  sails.  This  was  not  an 
easy  task,  for  the  trees  in  the  middle  of  the  hut  were  in  the  way. 
However,  we  managed  it  by  cutting  the  cloths  so  as  to  let  the  trees 
come  into  them.  One  sail  was  enough  to  make  a  roof.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  spare  fore-topsail,*  and  by  means  of  laniards  we  triced  it 
as  taut  as  a  dnim.  To  make  the  shelter  more  complete,  we  passed 
another  sail  round  the  hut  outside  aa  far  as  it  would  stretch.  We 
then  unbent  the  sail  that  had  served  us  as  a  tent,  and  that  by  this 
time  wag  thoroughly  dry,  and  spread  it  over  the  floor  of  the  hut  as  a 
carpet.  And  not  yet  satisfied,  1  made  Tripshore  help  me  to  cut  up 
the  remaining  sail,  which  we  nailed  to  the  trees  inside  in  such  a 
manner  that  one  part  of  the  interior  was  entirely  screened.  This 
space  I  meant  for  the  women  to  sleep  in. 

We  had  scarcely  flniehed,  and  were  looking  about  us  to  see  what 
more  could  be  done,  when  the  interior  of  our  little  shelter  grew 
bright,  and  stepping  outside,  I  saw  the  sun  fiashiag  with  a  watery- 
reddish  brilliance  in  tfae  west.  Tfae  great  leaden  cloud  that  had 
heavily  overhung  us  all  day  was  broken  up  into  masses  of  dark 
vapoar,  which  were  solemnly  journeying  across  the  sky,  and  here  and 
there  among  them  were  glimpses  of  misty  blue.  The  horizon  was 
clear,  the  gale  had  broken  and  was  falling,  but  the  ocean  was  still  a 
wild,  tumultuous,  leaping,  and  rushing  surface,  of  a  silver  and  splen- 
did brilliancy  of  creaming  white  under  the  sun,  and  from  the  reef  to 
the  beach  the  water  resembled  hurling  volumes  of  snow. 

That  beam  of  reddish  sunshine  fell  upon  my  heart  like  a  blessing. 
I  stood  with  clasped  hands  gazing  at  it  with  a  rapture  I  have  no 
words  for,  and  presently  turning  to  call  the  others,  1  found  them  all 
looking — ay,  the  very  dog  stood  there  looking  at  the  sun.  Tbe 
glorious  light  eparkl«l  in  the  eyes  of  the  women,  and  I  saw  Ada 
Tuke  gazing  with  such  sn  expfeasion  in  her  face  as  a  shipwrecked 
sailor  wears  when  he  watches  a  vessel  coming  his  way. 

'  Praise  God  for  that  encouragement ! '  I  cried,  poiotiDg  to  the 
sun.     '  It  is  meant  to  give  us  hope,' 

'  The  Laii)  XmiSt  wil-lock«T  wai  in  her  f(n«-peak. 
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'There's  another  cask  come  aahore,  sir !' shouted  Tripshore,  and 
he  and  I  and  Hnnter  dashed  down  to  the  beach. 

I  overhauled  the  marks  upon  it,  and  sung  out, '  It's  either  brandy 
or  sheny.     Roll  it  up,  boys,  to  the  hut,  and  we'll  test  it  there.' 

It  was  full,  and  we  had  a  hard  job  to  get  it  along.  Sir  Mordaunt 
said  it  was  sherry ;  but,  valuable  as  it  was,  I  would  have  given 
twenty  such  casks  for  one  of  biscuit. 

I  felt  greatly  &tigued  after  the  hard  work,  and  harder  excitement 
and  emotions  of  the  day,  and  went  to  rest  myself  in  the  hut.  Carey 
lay  dozing  on  the  sail.  Sir  Mordaunt  joined  me,  leaving  the  others 
outside.  The  sight  of  the  sun  and  the  breaking  clouds  had 
heartened  my  poor  friend  somewhaL  There  was  a  little  more  life  in 
him,  I  mean,  and  his  heart  seemed  a  bit  eased  of  that  oppression  of 
gri^  which  had  been  in  his  face  during  the  day. 

He  came  and  sat  down  alongside  of  me,  and,  clasping  my  hand, 
looked  at  me  without  speaking  for  some  moments. 

*0h,  Walton,'  he  presently  exclaimed.  'This  is  a  bitter  and 
cruel  termination  of  our  cruise.  My  conscience  accuses  me  as  the 
author  of  all  this  misery.  It  was  my  blind  confidence  in  Purchase 
that  baa  led  to  this.* 

*  Nay,  don't  &et  over  these  matters,'  said  I.  '  What  we  have  to 
do  is  to  get  away  &om  this  island.' 

'  All  this  privation,'  he  continued, '  ay,  months  of  eiile  and  suffer- 
ing here,  I  could  have  borne  without  a  murmur,  if  my  poor  wife  had 
been  preserved.     But  to  think  of  her  being  dead — killed,  indeed,  by 

those  very  efforts  I  had  made  to  restore  her  to  health '     He 

tooke  off,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  with  a  gesture  of  speechless 
grief. 

I  said  all  that  I  could  to  soothe  him,  and  talked  to  some  pur- 
pose, for  he  calmed  down  after  a  little,  and  when  I  spoke  of  our 
situation  he  listened  attentively.  I  told  him  I  could  not  imagine 
upon  what  part  of  the  Bahamas  we  were  wrecked.  '  There  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever,'  said  I,  *  that  Purchase  was  miles  out  of  hb 
reckoning — I  mean  without  reference  to  his  false  estimate  of  oar 
drift  to  the  westward.  Unhappily,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  these 
seas,  but  I  know  that  some  of  the  larger  islands  are  populated,  and 
I  do  not  suppose  that  we  can  be  very  far  distant  &om  one  c^  the 
inhabited  islands.' 

'  But  what  means  have  we  of  leaving  this  place  ? '  said  he,  '  We 
have  no  boat.  I  see  no  chance  of  deliverance  unless  a  vessel  should 
come  near.' 

'  That  is  certainly  our  outlook  at  the  present  moment,'  I  replied ; 
*bat  we  need  not  despair.  You  may  r^id  of  extraordinary  things 
having  been  done  by  people  in  our  position ;  and  some  among  us, 
Sir  Moidatmt,  are  not  men  to  sit  down  and  wait  for  an  opportunity 
to  come.' 

*  God  knows,  Walton,  what  we  should  have  done  without  you,* 
said  he ;  and  he  was  proceeding,  when  I  stopped  him  by-  saying  that 
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before  it  fell  dark  I  would  ascend  the  little  hill  and  have  a  look 
around  for  land.  He  eaid  he  would  go  too ;  he  had  not  seen  the 
ieland,  and  would  like  to  view  it  from  that  point. 

'  Let  iiB  all  go,'  said  I ;  'for  one  may  have  sharper  eyes  than  the 
rest.' 

So  we  left  the  hut,  and  I  asked  Mies  Tuke  and  Mrs.  Stretton  to 
join  UB.  I  also  called  to  Norie  and  the  seamen,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany of  UB  started  for  Uie  hill,  leaving  Carey  dozing  in  the  hut,  and 
the  dog  to  keep  watch  beside  her. 

(Note  here,  that  Mrs.  Stretton'a  boot  that  we  had  used  as  a  cap 
being  still  wet,  she  put  on  my  boot  for  this  walk ;  and  I  took  notice 
of  the  very  elegant  sbape  of  her  foot  as  she  leaned  against  a  tree  in 
order  to  put  on  the  boot.) 

1  walked  in  advance  with  Miss  Tuke,  and  though  the  road  was  a 
short  one,  we  managed  to  say  a  great  deal.  She  spoke  of  her  aunt, 
and  asked  where  she  was  buried.  On  my  telling  her,  she  exclaimed, 
'  I  believe  she  would  not  have  lived  many  hours  in  this  island.  The 
grief  and  terror  would  have  killed  her.  She  could  not  endure  pain  of 
hardship.  And  perhaps  sbe  may  prove  to  be  the  luckiest  of  ua  all,' 
she  added,  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

'  Don't  talk  like  that  yet,'  said  I.  '  There  are  too  many  chances 
in  our  &ivour  to  make  such  fancies  reasonable.  Besides,  you  are  our 
heroine.     We  all  look  up  to  you  when  our  spirits  are  low.' 

She  shook  her  bead  at  this. 

'  I  wish  I  could  see  yon  in  comfortable  dry  clothes,'  said  I.  *  If 
we  could  only  manage  to  make  a  fire,  we  would  soon  dry  our 
clothes,' 

*  Don't  think  of  me  more  than  of  yourself  and  the  others,'  she 
answered.  '  Of  all  of  us,  poor  Mrs.  Stretton  is  most  to  be  pitied. 
This  is  her  second  shipwreck  in  a  very  short  time,  and  when  I  recall 
what  she  went  through  on  that  half-sunk  wreck,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  we  are  very  well  off.' 

*  That's  well  said.' 

'She  is  a  moat  gentle,  womanly  creature,'  she  continued.  'I  am 
sure  her  sympathy  soothed  Uncle  Mordaunt.  Each  of  them  has  been 
similarly  bereaved,  and  what  she  said  to  bim  carried  a  weight  that 
no  won^  of  mine  could  have  taken.' 

We  gained  the  top  of  the  little  hill.  The  windward  sky  was 
clearing  fest,  and  the  blue  of  it  was  growing  pure.  No  more  than  a 
&esb  breeze  was  now  blowing,  and  I  reckoned  that  it  would  all  be 
gone  by  sunset.  The  circumference  of  the  deep  lay  open  to  us, 
saving  one  small  part  blocked  out  by  trees  in  the  north-west.  We 
searched  the  circle  narrowly,  but,  good  as  my  sight  was,  I  at  alt 
events  could  see  nothing. 

'  How  for  should  we  be  able  to  see  firom  this  height,  sir  ?  *  in- 
quired Hunter. 

*  About  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  in  clear  weather,'  I  answered. 

*  Isn't  that  land  out  there  ? '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Stretton,  crossing  to 
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my  side,  and  pointing  into  the  west,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  track 
«f  the  Bon. 

I  gased  and  gazed.  Suddenly  Miss  Tuke  cried,  <  Yes  I  there  is  a 
little  film  there — a  tiny  blue  shadow — I  see  it  plainly.' 

*  Eight  you  are,  Miss,'  said  Tripshore.  '  There  it  is,  Mr.  Walton  I ' 
I  thought  I  saw  it,  but  when  I  shut  my  eyeb  to  clear  them,  and 
looked  again,  it  was  gone.  \one  of  the  rest  of  our  party  could  see 
the  tiny  shadow,  whioh  made  those  who  saw  it  wonder,  for  they  said 
it  stood  there  plain  enough.  I  took  for  granted  that  it  was  land, 
and  asked  Tripshore  if  his  memory  carried  the  chart  sharply  enough 
to  xecall  what  island  would  have  land  bearing  west  &om  it,  visible, 
say,  about  twenty  miles  P  He  puzzled  and  reflected,  and  knit  his 
brows,  but  the  poor  fellow  could  not  remember.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
a  thing  to  be  guessed.  If  you  look  at  the  Bahama  Islands,  you  will 
see  how  crowded  the  chart  is  with  rocks  and  cays  and  reefs  and  islets, 
simitar  to  the  one  on  which  we  had  been  cast.  It  was  idle  to  recall 
Purchase's  reckoning,  for  I  knew  that  we  were  much  fiiither  to  the 
west  than  that,  and  much  further  to  the  south  too,  I  was  sure.  But 
there  was  no  use  speculating  upon  that  shadow  which  Miss  Tuke 
and  the  other  two  saw.  If  it  were  land,  we  should  never  be  able  to 
find  out  what  land  it  was  by  guessing.  Elsewhere  the  horizon  was 
quite  bare. 

'  But  so  much  the  better,'  said  I,  gazing  into  the  east ;  *  for  if 
that  water  out  yonder  is  clear,  surely  there  will  be  vessels  traversing 
it,  bound  to  or  from  Providence  Channel  or  the  Florida  and  North 
Carolina  coasts  to  the  West  India  Islands.  Don't  yon  think  so, 
Tripshore  ? ' 

'  J  do,  sir.  Anyhow,  the  chance  is  good  enough  to  make  a  look- 
out a  necessity.  If  we  could  make  a  flare,  something  might  come 
of  it  when  it  fiiUs  dark.' 

'  But  how  are  we  to  get  a  light  ? '  I  asked.  ♦  Who  has  any 
matches?' 

The  men  felt  about  their  pockets,  but  to  no  purpose.  Sailors 
seldom  carry  lights ;  the  galley-fire  is  their  lucifer-match.  We  all 
searched,  but  none  of  us  had  any  matches,  nor  the  means  of  procuring 
£re. 

'  Something  to  make  fire  may  come  ashore  in  the  night,'  said 
Hunter.    *  There's  no  use  despairin'.' 

Still  it  was  terribly  vexing  to  be  without  fire.  There  were  many 
reasons  why  a  flare  would  have  been  good  for  us.  We  could  have 
dried  our  (dothes ;  we  could  have  cooked  the  salt  beef  in  the  kettle ; 
it  would  have  made  a  cheerful  light,  too,  something  to  keep  watch 
by ;  above  all,  we  should  never  be  able  to  guess  what  it  would  be 
(Uiing  for  a»— what  passing  distant  vessel  it  might  attract,  that  would 
lay-to  and  wait  for  the  morning,  to  run  down  to  us,  the  mere  dream 
of  which  would  have  acted  like  a  cordial  upon  our  spirits.  The  want 
of  fire  was  the  harder  to  bear  because  the  bush  promised  excellent 
fuel,  and  with  our  knives  we  could  have  gathered  enough  to  last  us 
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through  the  nigbt.  None  spoke  of  rubbing  sticks  together.  I  told 
him  that  read  very  well  in  books,  that  no  doubt  there  were  savage 
tribes  who  got  fire  in  that  way,  though  they  must  be  artists  to  do  it, 
and  have  the  right  kind  of  wood,  too. 

'  But  you  might  try  it,  if  you  will.  None,'  said  I. 

(He  did  tiy  Uiat  same  night.  He  got  a  couple  of  pieces  of  wood^ 
and  rubbed  until  the  sweat  ran  down  him  like  water.  But  bo  br 
irom  catching  fire,  the  wood  was  scarcely  warm,  though  he  had  worked 
like  a  horse.) 

After  lingering  awhile  on  the  bill,  looking  at  the  sea,  and  watch- 
ing the  red  sunlight  wax  and  wane  as  the  clouds  rolled  over  the 
setting  orb,  we  went  slowly  towards  the  hut, 

I  was  determined  to  do  my  best  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the 
people,  and  made  some  of  them  smile  by  suf^esting  that  we  should 
take  a  drink  of  the  sherry  out  of  the  ketUe. 

'  It's  too  good  to  dip  a  boot  into,*  said  I.  *  Besides,  I  couldn't 
fancy  sherry  out  of  a  boot — not  even  out  of  Mrs.  Stretton's  boot, 
small  as  it  is.' 

*  But  you  won't  dip  that  great  black  kettle  into  the  wine  ?'  said 
Miss  Tuke,  with  a  laugh,  that  made  us  all  seem  to  forget  our  troubles 
for  the  moment. 

'  No ;  but  if  we  could  manage  to  bale  some  of  it  into  the  kettle,' 
I  answered,  *  we  could  each  of  us  take  a  pull  at  the  spout.' 

Here  Hunter  walked  off  to  the  beach,  to  look,  as  I  supposed,  for 
any  articles  that  might  have  come  ashore.  I  told  Tripahore  to  open 
a  couple  of  tins  of  meat,  whilst  I  and  Norie  worked  at  the  cask  of 
wine  with  the  hatchet ;  and  whilst  we  were  full  of  this  business, 
comes  back  Hunter  with  a  big  shell  in  bis  hand,  and  gives  it  to  me 
with  a  face  of  triumph. 

*  There's  a  baler  for  ye^  sir— the  bi^est  I  could  find  in  this  light,' 
says  he.  '  Mr.  Tripshore,  there's  a  box  away  down  in  the  cove ' 
(meaning  the  little  creek  at  the  end  of  the  beach).  *  Will  you  come 
along  and  help  to  bring  it  up  ? ' 

*  Save  all  that  you  can,'  said  I ;  and  away  went  the  two  men. 
Having  got  tbe  head  of  the  wine-cask  open,  I  dipped  the  shell 

into  the  sherry,  and  handed  it  bo  Mrs.  Stretton.  It  held  near  upon 
a  wine-glass.  It  was  better  than  drinking  out  of  the  kettle,  and  I 
admired  Hunter's  readiness.  Pretty  it  was  to  see  the  women  drink' 
ing  the  wine  from  the  shell,  that  was  deeper  than  an  oyster  shell,  yci 
of  that  shape,  thickly  ribbed,  and  each  rib  defined  by  a  red  line.  I 
filled  the  shell  for  Cfu^y,  and  then  handed  it  to  the  baronet,  to  help 
himself  and  pass  it  on,  whilst  I  divided  the  meat  into  portions,  as 
before. 

It  was  a  wretched  meal,  not  enough  for  ue  by  I  know  not  how 
much  ;  and  I  bitterly  deplored  tbe  want  of  a  little  biscuit  to  distri- 
bute with  it,  or  such  fruit  as  any  man  might  have  hoped  to  find  on  a 
tropical  island,  where  there  was  soil  enough  to  give  life  to  bushes  and 
trees. 
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I  felt  desperately  low-spirited  whilst  dividing  the  poor  repast. 
I  kept  oQ  thinking, '  What  in  God's  name  shall  we  do  if  we  are  not 
succoured  before  our  slender  provisions  are  exhausted?'  fiat  the 
arrival  of  Tripshore  and  Hunter  with  the  box  took  me  away  from 
these  melancholy  thoughts,  and  I  went  out  to  inspect  this  new 
acquisition.  As  I  approached  it,  Tripohore  sidled  up  to  me,  and 
wbigpered  in  my  ear,  'There's  two  dead  bodies  come  ashore,  sir. 
One's  the  cook,  and  t'othcr's  poor  Jim  Wilkinson.  Better  say  nothen 
.iboat  it.     Me  and  Tomll  steal  away  presently,  and  bury  'em.' 

I  nodded,  and  began  to  handle  the  box. 

'  Why,  Carey,  is  not  this  youra  ? '  exclaimed  Miss  Tuke. 

The  girl  looked,  and  said  yes,  it  was  her  box. 

'  It  is  locked,'  said  I.     '  Have  you  the  key  ? ' 

She  fumbled  in  her  pocket,  or  rather  in  the  hole  where  the  pocket 
should  have  been ;  but,  alas  I  the  sea  had  torn  that  convenience 
any. 

'  You  can  break  it  open,  sir,'  said  the  poor  girl,  simply.  *  I  know 
what's  in  it.' 

I  broke  the  lock  with  the  chopper,  and  told  her  to  explore  the 
contents,  as  for  all  we  knew  it  might  contain  something  that  should 
prove  of  great  value  to  ub.  She  came  readily,  and  kneeled  down,  and 
b^an  to  take  the  artides  out  of  the  box,  whilst  we  stood  around. 
The  hope  I  had  that  among  the  contents  there  might  be  a  box  of 
matches  was  soon  dashed.  The  box,  though  well  made,  and  a  good 
box  of  its  kind,  was  full  of  water,  and  the  things  lay  soaking  in  it, 
Uke  clothes  in  a  washtub.  Among  the  contents  I  remember  were  an 
old-&Bhioned  Prayer-book,  a  work-box  completely  fitted,  some  dresses, 
a  bat,  some  under-linen,  a  pair  of  boots,  a  bundle  of  letters,  which 
flaked  away  in  Carey's  hand  when  she  fished  them  up,  and  the  sight 
of  which  made  her  cry  bitterly.  We  stretebed  the  wearing  apparel 
upon  the  grass  to  dry,  and  then,  whilst  the  others  went  to  get  their 
montbiul  of  supper,  I  cut  off  another  piece  of  junk  for  the  dog,  and 
got  the  kettle  ready  for  Hunter  to  fill  it  when  he  had  done  his  meal. 

{To  be  eonti'mit«(I.) 
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Thbee  Tbips  to  Taetaeiis, 

QTtcculns  esarieiie  in  ccelimi,  juMeria,  ibit. 


rail  timeB  we  read  of  risitanU  to  ihe  house  of  dread  Persephone. 
OrpheuB  went  thither  in  search  of  his  beloved  wife,  PirithouB-in  au- 
dacious love  emprize,  Theseus  to  aid  his  friend,  Herakles  to  drag^  thence 
the  guardian  Cerberus,  divine  Odysseus  to  question  the  soul  of  Theban 
Teiresias.  All  these  descended  living  into  the  realms  of  Erebus,  and 
each,  excepting  the  ambitious  King  of  the  Lapithsa,  returned  to  the 
light  of  the  sun.  Lucian,  Virgil,  and  Dante  respectively  conducted 
their  heroes  down  to  the  land  of  shadows,  but  the  literature  of  such 
Hades  voyages  by  no  means  ends  there.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
catalogue  the  more  or  less  iamous  peregrinations  and  to  traoe  the 
purpose  that  gave  them  birth.  In  general  three  distinct  motives  can 
be  assigned  for  these  Hades  wanderings.  Either,  like  the  Homeric, 
they  are  purely  voyages  of  phantasy,  written  to  amuse,  thoug^h  per- 
haps not  lacking  in  the  secondary  purpose  of  enforcing  an  etidcal 
teaching  or  a  warning.  Or  this  imaginary  construction  of  an 
unknown  beyond  had  to  serve  as  the  vehicle  for  metaphysical  specu- 
lations. Or  else,  finally,  the  dark  abode  of  Hades  was  chosen  by 
wits  and  satirists  as  a  safe  place  where  they  could  lash  the  follies 
and  weaknesses,  or  laud  the  excellences,  of  iheu  contemporaries, 
give  vent  to  personal  feeling,  and  avenge  themselves  upon  ihar 
enemies,  under  the  idea  that  if  they  could  not  pursue  them  in  this 
world,  they  would  puisne  them  in  the  next.  Of  the  latter,  Dante  is  a 
notable  example.  Virgil  in  his  ^neid,  Pindar  in  his  second 
Olympian  Ode,  Hesiod  in  his  Theogoay,  furnish  us  with  a  mere 
account  of  the  nether  regions,  though  some  have  surmised  a  deeper 
purpose  in  the  first  mentioned  poet.  At  the  close  of '  Pbaedon ' 
Plato  gives  us  a  topographical  sketch  of  Tartarus.  The  philosophical 
purpose  is  exemplified  in  the  highest  perfection  in  the  story  of  the 
Pampbylian  Er  in  the  '  Republic'  In  like  maimer  Plut^h,  as  a 
sequel  to  his  essay  '  Concerning  such  as  God  is  slow  to  putxish,' 
enforces  his  argument  by  the  story  of  a  man,  one  Thespius  of  Soli, 
who,  leading  a  dishoneet  and  wicked  life,  visited  the  world  of  spirits, 
beheld  the  rewards  and  punishments  there  awarded,  and  returned  to 
the  upper  air  a  reformed  character.  A  Christian  imitation  of  these 
pagan  phantasies  is  found  in  Origen's  account  of  the  abode  and  con- 
diUon  of  souls  after  death.  Lucian's  description  had  however  become 
the  accredited  one  and  the  most  popular.  An  imitation  itself,  it  has 
found  imitators  innumerable  down  to  the  most  modem  times. 
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Among  these  imitations  of  Lucian,  the  Parisian  library  possessed 
for  a  short  wliile  three  MSS.,  to  which  the  Necyomanteia  of  Lucian 
had  evidently  served  as  models.  One  of  these  MSS.  had  been  carried 
off  from  the  Vatican  and  was  restored  in  1814,  the  other  two  are  still 
in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  of  Paris.  They  all  three  date  from 
what  may  called  the  Greelc  Middle  A^,  and  resemble  each  other  in 
plan  and  idea.  The  poverty  of  the  literature  of  the  period  imparts 
an  adventitious  interest  to  these  remnants.  The  scene  in  each  case 
is  laid  in  Hades,  the  persons  introduced  are  actual  acquaintances  of 
the  writers,  and  give  occasion  for  anecdotes,  pleasantries,  reflections, 
as  well  as  allusions  to  uontemporary  events.  They  present  however 
manifest  differences  in  style  and  in  degree  of  excellence.  One  MS. 
is  incomplete.  It  is  a  bizarre  Jumble  of  Christian  and  pagan 
notions,  of  Lucian  and  the  Apocalypse,  very  characteristic  of  the  tran- 
sition period  of  ideas  amidst  which  it  was  written.  The  story  relates 
how  the  writer  wanders  through  unknown  regions  guided  by  an  angel 
who  explains  to  him  the  frightful  scenes  he  beholds.  These  are  very 
Dantesque.  There  are  pits  filled  with  sulphur  and  flame ;  abysses 
that  open  beneath  the  feet  of  the  guilty  and  engulph  them  for  ever ; 
and  BO  forth.  Maundy  Thursday,  G-ood  Friday,  Lent,  and  other  Church 
festivals,  are  personified  as  women  of  preternatural  stature,  with  coun- 
oances  more  than  human.  They  appear  before  the  throne  of  Grodand 
accuse  those  who  have  infringed  Uieir  feasts  and  observances.  Per- 
jurers, &lse  witnesses,  fraudulent  merchants,  sinners  of  all  descriptions, 
are  swallowed  up  by  torrents  of  fire.  A  bridge  breaks  under  some 
prelates  who  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  corrupted  by  gifts.  As 
the  MS.  is  incomplete,  however,  it  is  not  possible  accurately  to  de- 
termine the  tendency  of  the  little  ^'eutTesprtf.  It  is  nevertheless  mani- 
fest from  the  portion  that  remains,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Christian 
element  preponderates. 

Excepting  perhaps  the  Church  fathers  and  the  rhetoricians  of  the 
school  of  Antioch,  few  authors  were  more  read  and  imitated  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  Middle  Ages  than  Lucian.  The  maxima  that  pervaded 
the  Byzantine  Empire  were  httle  calculated  to  encourage  talent  and 
the  freedom  of  speech  necessary  to  an  historian.  Such  restraints  upon 
a  cultured  people  like  the  Byzantines  were  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  alle^rical  satire  and  sure  to  evoke  it,  because  under  its  cover 
freedom  of  speech  could  he  indulged.  The  author  of  a  satire  could 
feel  aasured  that  the  initiated  would  understand  and  be  gratified  at 
tu9  malice,  while  the  unversed  would  he  amused,  even  if  they  did  not 
know  why.  In  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  Lucian'a  works  were  largely 
copied  and  multiplied ;  and  if  the  contemporaries  of  Heraclius  did  not 
fiiUy  appreciate  the  verve  and  grace  of  this  elegant  writer,  they  fully 
appredidied  his  themes.  Besides  this  political  restraint,  another  cause 
ma;  have  contributed  to  render  the  Greeks  of  the  AUddle  Ages  ad- 
mirers of  Lucian,  Constantinople  was  at  that  time  their  literary 
centre.  Even  before  Constantino  had  fixed  his  capital  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  citizens  of  that  city  enjoyed,  together 
Ko.  632  (mo.  cui.  x.>.)  0 
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with  those  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  tfae  doubtful  reputation  of  beiii^ 
naturally  sarcastic,  and  of  possessing  a  keen  appreciation  of  humour. 
Under  Garacalla  the  Alexandrians  had  to  pay  dear  for  this  taste.  The 
Emperor  had  been  often  the  theme  of  Alexandrian  raillery,  and  since, 
as  Herodian  quaintly  puts  it,  '  tbeir  language  is  not  wanting  in 
force,  often  when  they  Uiink  to  laugh,  they  very  seriouely  pique  those 
upon  whom  their  aallies  fall,  and  who  therefore  take  the  matter  more 
seriously,  for  nothing  offends  like  truth.'  The  people  of  Alexandria 
experienced  this  only  too  cnielly.  They  had  expressed  themselves 
with  little  reserve  concerning  the  death  of  Geta,  had  nicknamed  the 
Emperor,  and  mocked  his  statue.  Julian,  when  so  treated,  returned 
the  railleries  of  the  people  of  Antioch  in  kind ;  Garacalla  had  recourse 
to  other  weapons.  He  nursed  his  resentment  in  silence.  After  his 
triumphal  entry  into  Bithynia,  when  he  endeavoured  to  imitate  the 
progress  of  Alexander,  he  rested  at  Alexandria.  The  inhabitants 
greeted  him  warmly,  and  he  appeared  to  return  their  feelings.  On  a 
given  day  he  invited  them  all  to  a  festival  at  the  theatre  to  which 
they  came  imarmed,  in  perfect  confidence.  Scarcely  however  had  they 
assembled,  than  at  a  signal  from  the  Emperor  the  soldiers  fell  upon 
them  and  massacred  them.  Thus  Garacalla  avenged  the  lampoons 
upon  his  person. 

St.  John  Chrysostom,  in  his  Sermons,  complains  bitterly  of  the 
tendency  among  his  hearers  to  turn  everything  into  ridicule.  With 
such  a  spirit  rife  among  the  inhabitants,  what  more  natural  than  that 
Lucian  should  be  a  favourite  author ;  what  mwe  natural  than  that 
more  or  less  happy  imitations  abounded,  most  of  them  >  composed 
between  the  foundation  and  the  taking  of  Constantinople.  Scholars 
have  even  suspected  that  some  of  these  have  crept  in  among  the 
works  of  Lncian,  thanks  to  the  carelessness  of  copyists.  The  MSS.,  as 
may  be  expected,  vary  in  value ;  but  all  possess  a  certain  worth, 
because  from  their  very  nature  they  paint  contemporary  society,  and 
thus  throw  light  upon  a  civilisation  far  remote  from  our  own. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  other  two  MSS.  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
They  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  lapse  of  three  centuries, 
during  which  the  classical  spirit  still  prevailing  in  the  one  had  become 
much  modified  in  the  other.  The  more  recent  is  the  less  interesting. 
It  is  headed  '  Dialogue  of  the  Dead '  (AtaXo^or  Nek/hko; ).  In  the 
Parisian  library  it  is  catalogued  under  God.  Gr.  2991A,  under  the 
title, '  Dialogi  mortuorum,  ubi  Mazaris  et  illorum  nonnulli,  quibiia- 
cum  in  aula  Gonstantinopolitana  vixerat,  colloquentes  introducuntur.* 
It  bears  the  character  of  a  connected  recital  rather  than  that  of 
a  dialogue,  for  the  hero,  Mazaris,  is  throughout  the  narrator.  ITe 
b^ns  by  telling  how  a  fearful  pestilence  ravaged  Gonstantinople, 
from  which  no  one  was  safe.  At  last,  at  the  intercessioQ  of  the  Most 
High  Patriarch,  the  pestilence  was  induced  so  far  to  avert  its  malig- 
nity that  it  changed  its  virulent  form,  and  assumed  the  milder  cha- 
racter of  a  sorethroat.  Nevertheless  it  continued  its  devastationB 
under  this  new  shape,  and  Mazaris,  being  attacked,  succumbed  under 
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its  Bcoui^.  While  Ms  household  were  qtiietl;  sleeping  in  their  beds, 
unaware  of  what  had  happened  to  him,  Mazaris  suddenly  found  him- 
seif  in  a  wide,  deep  valley,  filled  with  a  multitude  of  men,  none  of 
whom  were  either  young  or  old,  but  all  of  whom  seemed  much  of  the 
same  age.  They  di&ered  only  in  feature  and  in  the  appearance  they 
presented.  All  were  naked,  but  while  the  bodies  of  some  were  per- 
fectly whole,  those  of  others  were  covered  with  wounds  and  scare. 
They  were  the  guilty,  whose  evil  deeds  in  the  flesh  were  indicated  by 
bloody  stripes  upon  their  bodies,  as  Socrates  tells  Callikles  in  Plato's 
'  Gorgias.'  The  others  were  void  of  reproach,  but  all  were  associated 
together.  While  Mazaris  was  regarding  them  and  trying  to  recover 
from  his  astonishment,  he  was  accosted  by  a  man,  named  Manuel 
Holobolus,  who  b^an  to  question  him  eagerly  concerning  certain 
persons  whom  he  had  known  during  bis  lifetime  at  the  Court  of  Con- 
stantinople, what  positions  they  now  filled,  who  had  been  disgraced, 
who  superseded  ?  Before  Mazaris  had  time  to  reply  to  hia  eager 
interrogator,  Holobolus  b^;an  to  pour  forth  hia  grievances  against  a 
certain  Padiates  who,  according  to  him,  had  replaced  him  as  secretary 
and  &vourite  of  the  Emperor,  by  means  more  efficient  than  honour- 
able. At  the  same  time  he  does  not  scruple  to  narrate  to  Mazaris 
the  doubtful  actions  of  which  he  himself  had  been  guilty  while  filling 
the  post  in  question.  These  confidences  are  imparted  to  Mazaris 
under  the  thick  shadow  of  a  laurel  tree.  Hither  Holobolus  has  led 
him  out  of  eai3hot  from  the  crowd.  His  precautions,  however, 
are  vain;  their  conversation  is  overheard  by  Padiates,  who,  finding  him- 
self tlius  unsparingly,  and,  as  it  appears,  unjustly  accused  by  a  fellow- 
crinainal,  suddenly  springs  out  of  the  bushes  amid  which  he  has  lain 
hid,  and  in  forcible  rather  than  el^^t  terms  requests  Holobolus  to  be 
silent.  This  exchange  of  amenities  continues  a  while,  until  Padiates, 
out  of  alt  patience,  seizes  a  cudgel  and  smites  Holobolus  on  the  bead, 
so  that  he  sinks  to  the  ground  insensible.  This  deed  causes  great 
ccHomotion  among  the  spirits,  who  call  out  lustily  for  a  physician. 
One  PepagomenuB  approaches,  lays  a  healing  berb  upon  the  wounded 
head  of  Holobolus,  and  tben  himself  enters  into  conversation  with 
Mazaris.  He  is  soon  however  interrupted  by  other  spirits,  for  all  are 
amdons  to  cull  information  from  the  upper  world,  and  more  than 
aught  else  the  chroniqiie  scancUUeiiBe  of  the  period  excites  their 
curiosity.  The  only  person  who  shows  anything  like  intelligent 
interest  is  a  musician,  Lampadarius,  whom  Mazaris  meets  in  a  grove 
of  planes  and  elms,  among  whose  branches  singing  birds  chirp  in  varied 
tones.  He  asks  Mazaris  regarding  his  sons,  deploring  their  vile  con- 
duct. One  has  turned  Kazarene  and  become  a  monk,  while  leading, 
under  cover  of  his  gown,  a  most  dissolute  life.  The  other  has  nomi- 
nallj  continued  in  his  Other's  profespion,  but  instead  of  holding  it  in 
high  bonour,  baa  prostituted  it  to  enliven  the  debauches  of  the  wortii- 
less  rich  idlers  of  Constantinople.  Holobolus,  who  has  never  lost  sight 
of  Mazaris  since  bis  entry  into  Hades,  now  grows  impatient  at  the 
leng:th  of  Lampadarius'  disquisitions  upon  the  high  calling  of  bis- 
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beloved  profession.  Already,  when  Maz&ris  entered  Hades,  Holobolus 
asked  him  why  he  had  come  before  the  Moine  had  cut  his  life's 
thread,  and  where  was  the  good  of  eoming  hither  so  poor  that  be 
could  not  even  de&ay  the  needful  double  oholus  to  Charon,  which  had 
been  Bxed  as  the  tax  for  transport.  He  incites  him,  while  it  is  yet 
time,  to  return  to  the  upper  world,  enrich  himself,  and  not  come  back 
to  Hades  before  he  can  possibly  help  it.  He  points  out  a  stream 
flowing  hard  by  that  is  fringed  by  rushes.  '  Go  aside  thither,'  he 
whispers, '  and  bide  youreel^  and  after  a  time  you  will  return  with  joy 
and  safety  to  the  light  of  the  aun.'  He  then  gives  him  various  direc- 
tions how  to  act,  as  well  as  mesaagee  to  dwellers  upon  the  earth,  and 
again  urges  him  to  expedition,  for,  he  says,  if  the  &me  of  his  presence 
should  spread  yet  further,  he  will  be  questioned  night  and  day  by  troops 
of  spirits  all  eager  to  hear  what  is  happening  above;  and,  he  adds,  'if 
this  should  come  about,  which  Heaven  forefend,  you  will  now  and 
never  get  out  of  Hades,  as  I  shall  never  get  thence  until  the  trumpet 
sounds  for  the  Judgment  Day.' 

Here  the  recital  closes  abruptly,  the  writer  merely  adding  these 
words :  *  I  wrote  this,  gentlemen,  induced  rather  by  my  tears  than  by 
laughter,  rather  for  instruction  than  amusement,  more  seriously  than 
playfully.'  It  would  appear  that  Mazaris,  like  Thespins  of  Soli,  was 
not  of  the  number  of  the  dead  as  yet,  but  by  a  certain  destiny  and 
permission  of  the  gods  had  come  to  Hades  only  with  his  intellectual 
taculties,  having  left  the  rest  of  his  soul,  like  an  anchor,  in  his  body. 

Ellisen,  who  has  printed  this  dialogue  in  his  Analecta  &om  me- 
diaeval and  new  0reek  literature ;  Hase,  who  first  discovered  it  among 
the  Parisian  MSS.;  Boiesonade  the  scholar — have  all  three  expended 
much  learned  ingenuity  in  unravelling  the  obscure  allusions  with 
which  the  little  work  abounds.  Muiy  of  these  have  a  purely 
learned  and  archaeological  interest,  others  a  purely  philological  one ; 
but  some  are  of  general  interest.  Foremost  must  be  placed  tlieir 
endeavour  to  fix  the  date  of  the  MS.  This  it  has  been  possible  to 
determine,  although  the  libels  it  contains  are  not  directed  against 
any  personages  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us.  Thus,  Holobolus 
speaks  of  having  accompanied  the  Emperor  on  his  voyages  in  Britain 
and  Gaul.  This  can  only  refer  to  Manuel  Falffiologus  (1391-1425), 
who  traversed  Europe  to  solicit  help  against  the  Turks.  The  satire 
of  Mazaris  throws  some  light  on  the  court  of  this  monarch,  the 
petty  intrigues  of  his  courtiers,  his  own  degradation,  and  the  crimes 
and  place-hunting  of  his  favourites,  as  well  aa  the  political  Ertste 
of  Greece  in  the  fifteenth  century.  We  learn  thence  that  the  peoples 
living  on  the  shores  of  the  Danube  were  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  Greeks,  to  whom  they  were  drawn  by  conformity  of 
religion  and  manners.  We  gather  from  a  remark  let  fall  by  I^m- 
padarius,  that  a  voyage  into  Waltachia  was  deemed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Constantinople  as  a  sure  means  of  making  or  re-establishing  a 
fortune,  while  the  Arab  names  borne  by  many  of  the  pereonages  who 
appear  in  the  piece  indicate  the  growing  influeooe  of  the  East  upon 
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the  West.  Eren  the  religion  of  Islam  appears  to  b&ve  found  more  or 
less  willing  converts,  thus  cementing  a  connectioQ  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  invading  Turks. 

It  is  not  easy,  from  internal  evidence,  to  fix  the  writer's  social 
status.  He  appears  to  have  been  poor — at  lea^t  he  is  repronched  with 
this  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hades,  who  seem  to  concur  with  the  Rus- 
sian proverb,  '  Poverty  is  not  a  sin,  but  twice  as  bad.'  It  is  not 
probable  that  he  was  an  ecclesiastic,  or  if  he  was,  he  was  above  the 
&naticism  of  his  time,  for  he  speaks  with  no  reserve  and  much  con- 
tempt of  monastic  abuses  and  licentioiianesa.  He  was  evidently  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  internal  affairs  of  the  palace.  Can  he  have 
filled  some  such  post  as  Frooopius  under  Belisarius  ?  His  horizon  is 
clearly  limited  to  the  umefresfaing  atmosphere  of  writers  and  fawning 
courtiers.  The  remnants  of  former  splendour  that  composed  the 
Rhomaic  kingdom  consisted  early  in  the  fifteenth  century  of  a 
poverty-stricken  and  degenerate  court.  Cabala,  quarrels,  feuds,  cor- 
ruption, &mish  the  sole  themes  of  talk  in  Hades.  As  a  purer 
picture  there  looms  in  the  background  the  figure  of  the  well-meaning, 
but  isolated  and  helpless  Emperor,  who  brought  home  nothing  save 
the  assurance  of  his  moral  and  physical  defeat  &om  his  frequent 
errands  to  his  more  powerful  neighbours.  The  position  of  the  sick 
man  in  Gonstantine's  empire  is  veiy  similar  to  that  of  his  successor  at 
the  Sublime  Porte  to-day.  Troubles  without,  dissensions  within.  The 
picture  is  painted  with  a  broad  remorseless  pencil.  There  is  no  deli- 
cacy of  touch  or  of  treatment.  But  it  is  stamped  with  an  unmis- 
takable air  of  veracity.  The  thought  and  speech  of  every  person 
introduced  only  revolves  round  himself  and  his  personal  concerns. 
lATge  questions  of  the  common  weal  have  no  interest  to  them.  If 
the  state  advances  their  sons,  they  wish  it  success ;  if  it  fails  so  to  do, 
they  condrann  it.  The  judges  are  venal,  the  officials  incompetent  and 
dishonest,  the  phydcians  quacks  or  poisoners.  Altogether  Mazaris' 
visit  to  Hades  affords  a  far  &om  enlivening  picture  of  good  society  in 
the  city  of  the  holy  Constantine  a  generation  before  it«  fell.  The 
social  photograph  thua  unconsciously  furnished  resembles  a  sombre 
shadow  hanging  over  the  Eastern  Empire,  the  agent  and  harbinger 
of  its  destruction.  The  whole  composition  is  distinguished  rather  by 
burlesque  humour  than  by  refined  satire.  Mazaris'  praises  of  the 
Emperor,  and  his  projected  reforms  may  have  been  an  endeavour  to 
help  him  in  his  good  intentions  by  means  of  easily  intelligible 
sarcasms.  This  may  explain  the  concluding  words,  that  seem  to  point 
to  an  ulterior  purpose. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  MS.,  the  one  abstracted  from  the 
Vatican,  and  which  is  the  most  curious  of  all.  Its  Ml  title  is  'The 
Sufierings  of  Timarion '  (_Tifiaploii  -fj  wepl  twv  kot'  avrbv  waStifiaTav). 
A  well  preserved  codez,  elegantly  written  upon  silk  paper  of  the 
fonrteenth  century,  its  composition  dates  from  the  twel^  century  of 
our  era. 

The  dialogue  opens  by  Cydion  questioning  his  friend  Timarion, 
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vhy  lie  has  been  bo  long  abEeot  from  ConstAUtiaople.  Timarion  re- 
plies that  he  has  heeu  dead  aad  come  to  life  again.  How  ?  What 
is  this?  Cydion  presses  bim  to  be  more  explicit.  At  first  Timarion 
refuses,  at  last  he  yields  to  bis  friend's  entreaty.  He  tells  him  how  he 
bad  undertaken  a  journey  to  Thessalonica  about  the  time  when  the 
festival  of  St.  Demetrius,  the  patron  saint  of  that  city,  was  celebrated. 
Since  the  eeventh  century  this  saint  has  enjoyed  a  great  veneration  in 
Q-reece,  and  especially  in  Thessalonica  where  he  was  buried,  and  as 
bis  festival  fell  in  October,  it  is  even  possible  to  fix  with  precision  the 
date  when  Timarion  undertook  his  journey.  The  festival  drew  a  great 
concourse  of  people  to  the  city,  and  a  great  feir  was  always  held  out- 
side the  walls  on  this  occasion,  commerce  being  thus  happily  blended 
with  religious  duties,  much  in  the  same  mode  as  at  the  Panathenaica 
of  Athens  and  the  Panionium  of  Miletus.  Timarion  arrived  in  time  to 
witness  all  the  festivities.  He  visited  the  fair  and  saw  spread  out  all 
the  natural  products  and  handiworks  of  a  great  part  of  the  world. 
All  that  Bceotia  and  the  Peloponnesus  could  produce  or  merchant 
vessels  import  from  Italy  came  hither.  Even  Phcenicia  and 
Egypt,  nay,  even  Spain  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  sent  their  wares. 
There  was  Black  Sea  produce  (probably  Russian  furs,  caviare,  and  salt 
fish) ;  there  were  the  weaving  and  spinning  produce  of  men  and 
women.  Many  of  these  went  first  to  Byzantium,  and  passed  thence  to 
Thessalonica  per  mule  or  horse,  these  cavalcades  forming  a  gay  and 
splendid  addition  to  the  spectacle.  Together  with  the  feJr  the  reli- 
gious ceremony  was  also  held.  This  lasted  three  whole  nights ;  on 
the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  there  was  a  solemn  procession  through 
the  city,  when  the  whole  population  turned  out  to  do  honour  to  tiie 
eaint.  Timarion  was  struck  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  aniige,  the 
wealth  of  the  appointments,  the  military  bearing  of  the  soldiery. 
His  admiration  was  enhanced  at  the  sight  of  the  governor  of  the  city, 
and  by  his  condescension  and  grace  of  address.  Timarion  joined  the 
crowd  and  also  offered  up  his  prayers  at  the  shrine  of  the  saint.  Un- 
happily, however,  his  pleasures  were  cut  short  that  same  evening  by 
an  attack  of  fever.  Disregarding  it,  he  set  out  next  day  to  return  to 
Constantinople,  but  soon  more  alarming  symptoms  set  in,  and  he  bad 
not  gone  far  before  be  succumbed  to  his  malady.  He  fell  asleep,  and 
from  that  he  presumed  into  death.  He  only  remembered  with  horror 
that  two  demons,  temhle  to  behold,  swooped  down  upon  his  body. 

'This,'  said  one  of  them  '  is  he  who  through  losing  all  his  bile  has 
lost  a  fourth  part  of  the  composition  of  his  being,  and  may  not  live 
any  longer  with  the  three  fourths  remaining  to  him.' 

For,  as  Timarion  goes  on  to  explain,  this  was  in  accordance  with 
a  notice  posted  up  in  Hades  by  ..^kulapius  and  Hippokrates,  that 
any  human  being  who  bad  thus  lost  a  fourth  part  of  himself  oould 
live  no  longer,  even  if  his  body  might  otherwise  be  in  good  condition. 
Timarion  was  therefore  forced  to  follow  these  genii  and  obey  the  orders 
which  they  gave  him  in  tones  and  words  that  were  far  from  concilia- 
tory.    They  first  bore  him  through  the  air,  then  across  a  hog,  and 
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finally  forced  him  to  deacend  into  a  yawning  gulf,  closed  at  the  bottom 
by  tiie  heavy  iron  gates  of  Hades.  As  Timarion  passed  in,  the 
guardians  eyed  him  sharply. 

*  Aha !  there  he  is,'  they  said, '  he  of  whom  .^ilakuB  and  Minos 
spoke  yesterday  ;  ha  who,  it  is  said,  desired  to  live  on  although  he  had 
parted  with  a  fourth  part  of  his  bodily  substance,  in  opposition  to  the 
decrees  of  .lEskulapius,  Hippokrates,  and ,  the  whole  medical  senate. 
Bring  in  the  luckless  wight  who  daied  to  hold  his  own  views  on  the 
composition  of  his  body.  For  how  sboiUd  it  be  that  a  man  could 
continue  to  Live  among  mortals  in  the  upper  world  without  the  four 
elementary  substances?' 

Once  within  the  precincts  of  Hades,  Timarion's  guides,  Oxylus  and 
Nyction,  proceed  more  slowly,  and  he  has  time  to  look  about  him. 
They  pass  the  houses  of  the  d^id,  which  are  lighted  up  according  to 
the  means  of  the  inhabitants,  some  poorly,  some  with  wood  and  ccals, 
some  with  torches.  Those  who  have  been  rich  have  lamps  and  live 
in  great  luxury.  But  all,  whether  rich  or  poor,  rose  up  as  the  death 
gu^es  passed,  and  greeted  them  with  marked  deference.  The  first 
person  Timarion  observed  was  an  old  man  greedily  devouring  a  meal 
of  salted  pork  and  Phrygian  cabbage.  In  vain  he  tried  to  get  some 
information  concerning  him.  His  questions  were  answered  by  dubious 
utterances.  Probably  these  were  understood  at  the  time  this  satire 
was  written  and  referred  to  the  gourmcmdiae  of  some  great  personage. 
Timarion's  guides  now  became  engrossed  in  conversation  with  a  friend, 
BO  that  they  paid  less  attention  to  hurrying  him  on.  He  had  there- 
fore time  to  observe,  lying  on  the  ground  in  his  tent,  weeping  bitterly 
and  refusing  to  be  comforted,  another  person,  who,  he  was  told,  was 
the  Emperor  Bomanos  IV.,  Diogenes,  who  was  here  expiating  the 
cruelties  he  had  perpetrated  in  his  Lifetime.  While  gazing  with  awe 
upon  this  spectacle,  Timarion  was  accosted  by  a  spare  old  man.  He  at 
once  recognised  the  new  arrival,  for  the  newly  departed  it  seems  stUl 
kept  some  of  the  rosy  hue  of  life,  which  they  lost  after  they  had  been 
some  while  in  Hades. 

'Welcome,  you  newcomer  I' he  cried.  'Pray  tell  me  how  do 
matters  stand  above  ?  How  much  tunny  fish  can  one  buy  now  for 
an  oboluB  ?  What  is  the  price  of  salmon,  anchovies,  and  Bounders  ? 
What  do  oil,  wine,  and  wheat  cost  ?  Was  there  a  good  catch  of 
sardines  this  year  ? ' 

When  Timarion  had  replied  to  these  and  other  greedy  questions, 
he  questioned  in  lus  turn  concerning  the  inmate  of  the  tent  into  which 
be  had  peeped,  and  asked  why  he  was  suffering  such  misery.  The 
gourmand  then  told  him  the  history  of  Diogenes  of  Cappadocia. 
Scarcely  had  be  finished  his  recital  tb&u  the  genii  too  had  ended  their 
discourse.     They  turned  fiercely  upon  Timarion  with — 

'  Hasten  your  steps.  You  are  to  be  brought  into  the  Court  of 
Justice,  and  will  therefore  soon  part  from  us.' 

*  Vfbat  1 '  exclaimed  Timarion,  '  are  there  also  courts  of  justice, 
lawsuits,  and  verdicts  here  as  in  life  ? ' 
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'  Here,  above  all,'  answered  bis  guides, '  a  man's  whole  life  is  ei- 
amined  to  the  minutest  detail,  and  the  verdict  of  each  is  spoken  ac- 
cording to  hie  deserts.  And  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
this  tribunal.' 

So  tbey  walked  on,  and  soon  encountered  a  tall  spare  man  who 
greeted  Timarion  by  name,  calling  him  one  of  his  first  scholars  in  the 
Aula  at  Byzantiimi.  Timarion  tried  in  vain  \a  recognise  his  master. 
In  this  hale  upright  ghost  he  little  guessed  his  gouty  crippled  teacher, 
TheodoruB  of  Smyrna.  He  eagerly  questioned  him  how  it  came  that 
he  was  better  off  in  Hades  than  on  earth.  The  sophist  explains. 
Above,  he  says,  gold  flowed  to  him  too  easily ;  he  eat  and  lived  well, 
and  led  an  existence  of  sybaritic  ease.  Hence  came  gout,  chalk- 
stones,  and  such  like  ills.  Here  below  all  was  changed.  Here  he  had 
to  keep  a  truly  philosophical  diet,  a  moderate  table,  and  lead  a  quiet 
life  almost  exempt  from  care, 

'  In  brief  he  added, '  what  I  practised  above  was  sophistry.  It 
consisted  of  idle  words,  of  dainty  phrases  that  pleased  the  common 
herd.  Here,  on  \la&  other  hand,  true  wisdom  and  spiritual  discipline 
are  to  be  met  with,  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  words  or  grasping 
after  the  approval  of  the  multitude.  And  now  you  are  instructed,' 
concluded  Theodorus.  Then,  in  true  ghostly  fcishion,  he  began  to 
question  Timarion  as  to  what  death  he  had  died,  and  what  was  the 
cause  of  his  advent  in  Hades. 

This,  replies  Timarion,  he  hardly  knows  himself,  but  be  puts  it 
down  to  the  importunity  of  the  genii ;  for  after  narratipg  to  Theodorus 
in  great  detail  the  minutiie  of  his  illness,  he  feels  assured  tjiat  it  was 
not  sufficient  to  account  for  death.  He  repeats  what  he  had  over- 
heard the  genii  saying  regarding  the  edict  of  the  medical  senate,  but 
he  contends  that,  if  'Ctut  ancient  sophists  have  not  lied,  he  had  not  yet 
run  his  appointed  length  of  days.  Therefore  he  holds  hia  case  to  be 
a  hard  one  and  of  great  injustice.  This  narration  of  his  own  griev- 
ances melted  Timarion  to  tears.  He  implores  his  old  master,  for  the 
love  be  bears  him,  to  assist  him  in  his  grievous  straits  and  to  side 
with  him  when  he  shall  come  to  accuse  these  miscreant  genii  before  a 
court  of  law.  This  Theodorus  promises,  and  further  assures  him  that 
life  will  be  given  to  him  a  second  time,  that  he  shall  pot  plead  in 
vain  for  resurrection.  He  only  hopes  that  in  that  event  Timarion 
will  remember  him  and  send  him  the  customary  victuals.  To  this 
Timarion  assents  most  readily,  and  then  questions  Theodorus.  as  to 
how  he  proposes  to  carry  out  his  design,  especially  as  he  fears  that 
the  judges,  being  pagans,  will  be  prejudiced  against  them  both  as 
Galileans.  Theodorus  explains  that  he  builds  his  anticipated  success 
upon  various  things,  above  all  upon  his  powers  of  speech,  ready 
repartee,  and  sure  tact  to  say  the  correct  thing.  Then,  last  but  not 
least,  on  his  competent  knowledge  of  medicine.  Thus  he  hopes  to 
overcome  the  stately  Collegium  Modicum  that  presides  over  the  court 
of  law.  He  proceeds  to  speak  of  these  ancient  pbyaicianE  with  scant 
respect.     jGskulapius  with  his  empty  glory  has  not  opened  his  month 
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In  speech  for  years,  he  feels  himself  so  left  behind.  When  he  cannot 
avoid  giving  some  mtumer  of  reply,  his  comrades  couch  their  questions 
in  such  fashion  that  he  need  only  nod  in  assent  or  shake  his  bead  in 
disseni.  So  much  for  him.  Hippokrates,  whenever  he  speaks,  utters 
such  cmbhed  and  abstruse  verbiage  as  does  not  fit  into  a  court  of  law. 
The  others  are  still  more  worthless,  and  Galen,  the  only  one  for  whom 
Theodorufl  has  some  respect,  happens  fortunately  to  be  absent  at 
present  &om  the  council,  as  he  is  husy  writing  his  book  on  different 
forms  of  fever.  With  r^g;ard  to  their  paganism,  Timarion  need  have 
no  fears.  Strict  justice  Ues  in  the  esaence  of  tbeii  being,  neither  do 
they  concern  themselyes  with  the  different  religions  of  those  whom 
they  have  to  judge.  Moreover,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
Mth  of  the  G^ilean  is  spread  over  all  Europe  and  a  part  of  Asia,  it  has 
been  deemed  fitting  to  choose  a  judge  also  from  their  midst.  Theo- 
philus,  the  late  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  has  been  selected  for  this 
post,  and  his  justice  is  well  known.  Theodoms  only  adds  one  piece  of 
advice  to  Timarion :  *  Do  you  not  speak,  pleading  is  not  your  forte ; 
give  me  imlimited  authority  to  speak  for  you.' 

Theodorus  then  turns  to  the  guides,  and  tells  them  that  he  is  about 
to  accuse  them  of  having  unjustly  deprived  Timarion  of  life.  They 
all  proceed  onwards,  walking  over  some  fifteen  stadia,  till  they  reach 
a  charming  grove,  where  lovely  Sowers  blossom,  where  the  ground  is 
covered  with  green  grass,  and  birds  sing  sweetly.  This,  Theodoms 
explains,  are  the  Elysian  Fields,  and  eoou  after  they  approach  the 
[Nrecincts  of  the  court,  Theodoms  again  bids  Timarion,  who  is 
uneasy  about  the  issue  of  his  suit,  be  without  fear.  As  they  enter, 
they  learn  that  a  knotty  case  has  just  been  decided  concerning 
the  incriminated  death  of  CEBsar  by  the  hands  of  Casslus  and  Brutus 
(a  curious  anachronism  this,  that  Csesar'a  murderers  should  be 
judged  by  a  tribunal  presided  over  by  Theophilus  who  died  nearly  900 
years  later).  The  constables  now  cite  Timarion  before  the  tribunaL 
Theodorus  at  once  takes  up  the  word  and  begs  that  he  and  his  client 
may  be  led  before  the  judges,  as  they  have  a  matter  of  supreme  im- 
portance to  try  before  them,  namely,  to  accuse  Oxylus  and  Nyction  of 
injustice  ;  for  since  when,  he  would  like  to  know,  is  it  customary  in 
I&des  to  part  the  soul  &om  the  body  while  full  powers  of  life  still 
exist  in  the  latter  ?  Theodorus  so  imposes  on  these  functionaries  by 
the  pomposity  of  his  address  and  his  rhodomontade,  that  they  obey 
him  obsequiously,  and  lead  him  into  the  inner  court  where  .^lakus, 
Minos,  and  the  Christian  Theophilus  are  seated  at  a  tribunal.  Puffing 
out  his  cheeki,  after  the  manner  of  the  sophists,  and  speaking  in  in- 
flated language,  Theodorus  pleads  Timarion's  cause  as  warmly  as  in 
10S2  he  defended  the  canse  of  the  Christians  at  the  Synod  held  in 
Constantinople  by  Alexius  Comnenua.  He  shows  how  Oxylua  and 
Nyction  had  parted  Timarion's  soul  forcibly  &om  fais  body,  and  there- 
fore olaims  for  him  a  right  to  return  to  life.  Minoe  snmmone  the  genii 
to  defend  themselves.  They  do  so,  upholding  the  theory  that  Ti- 
marion had  lost  all  his  bile  during  his  illness,  and  had  consequently 
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parted  with  a  fourth  part  of  hie  composition.  On  hearing  this  the 
judges  resolve  to  adjourn  their  sitting  until  .<^kulapius  aod  Uippo- 
krates  can  be  present  to  decide  this  important  point.' 

This  adjournment  lasted  three  days,  but  Timarion  does  not  tell  his 
ftiend  what  pasBed  in  their  course.  At  their  expiration  he  is  onoe  more 
formally  cited  before  the  tribunal,  and  an  animated  medical  discoBsiou 
ensues  as  to  whether  he  has  or  baa  not  parted  with  essentials.  Theo- 
doTus'  reudiness  of  speech  overcomes  all  obstacles,  for  he  proves  medi- 
cally that  Timarion's  body  was  not  sufficiently  exhausted  to  justify  its 
being  parted  from  its  sold.  The  verdict  is  at  last  given  in  'Hmarion'B 
favour,  and  he  is  bade  farewell  until  the  time  be  up  and  he  again  ap- 
pears here.  Ozylus  and  Myction  are  degraded  from  their  office. 
This  is  the  result  in  brief :  the  matter  had  required  much  talking  to 
and  fro,  and  it  was  evening  before  judgment  was  passed  in  this 
intricate  case. 

As  it  was  getting  late,  Theodorus  proposed  that  Timarion  should 
come  with  him  and  spend  the  night  in  the  abode  of  the  wise.  This 
clearly  conesponda  to  Dante's  Li/mbo  glorioao,  which  Voltaire  very 
properly  preferred  to  all  the  nine  spheres  of  Paradise.  In  this  r^ion 
lived  all  the  philosophers  and  sopluste,  and  so  anxious  was  Timarion 
to  see  what  he  could  of  them,  that  he  never  closed  his  eyes  all  night. 
He  saw  Parmenides,  Pythagoras,  Anaxagoras,  Thales,  and  all  the 
other  chiefe  of  all  the  philosophioal  sects,  as  they  sat  cheerfully 
together,  conversing  peaceably  and  discussing  their  various  doctrines. 
Only  Diogenes  was  excluded  with  contempt  from  their  circle.  Tima- 
rion reports  to  bis  firiend  the  conversations  that  passed,  which  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  lauding  his  Mends  and  vilifying  bis  enemies. 

Next  morning  Theodorus  bade  Timarion  depart,  telling  him  that 
it  was  long  since  matters  had  gone  so  well  with  any  dead  man.  He 
wishes  him  farewell  and  instructs  him  to  hurry,  lest  the  news  of  bis 
death  should  reach  Constantinople  and  distress  his  many  friends.  So 
they  part,  and  Umarion  continues  his  journey  without  stopping,  till 
he  hods  himself  in  the  open  air. 

Tanto  ch'io  vidi  delle  ooae  belle, 

Che  porta  il  del,  per  on  pertugio  tondo ; 

£  quindi  nscimmo  a  riveder  le  stelle. 

The  Pleiades  and  the  Great  Bear  were  shining  down  upon  him, 
and  he  greeted  them  with  joy.  At  once  he  hastened  to  seek  out  his 
corpse.  Descending  by  the  chimney  into  the  hut  where  he  bad  left 
it,  he  entered  his  body  by  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  Besting  a  few 
hours,  he  next  day  continued  bis  journey  to  Byzantium.  Arrived 
there,  his  £rst  endeavour  was  to  find  some  one  newly  dead  who  would 

'  Ha«e  thinJu  tbab  in  the  description  of  the  tribun&I,  and  tha  mode  in  vrhicli 
jnatice  u  administered,  le  a  vei;  evident  imitation  of  Uie  Attic  oiaton.  He  fnithei 
Uilnks  tliot  in  Qieae  genii  the  growing  Mahometan  influence  of  the  time  ii  to  ba 
traced,  for  they  re<»U  the  angels  of  Death,  Moanker  and  Neliir,  who  pl^  ao 
gieat  a  part  in  Mahometan  traditions. 
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take  to  Theodonis  his  due  reward.     And  tbtis,  having  ended  his  long 
recital,  Timarion  bids  his  friend  good  night. 

Such  this  satiie,  that  gives  us  the  conception  formed  of  Hades  by 
the  temperate  and  learned  phaniasj  of  a  Byzantine  sophist  or  doct^n* 
of  the  twelfth  century — ^for  one  or  the  other  of  these  the  author  must, 
10  all  probability,  have  been.  The  treatise  itself  bears  for  ua  much 
the  same  relation  as  a  satire  upon  homceopathy,  hydropathy,  or  any 
fashionable  medical  regimen  might  have  for  the  traditional  New 
Zealander.  The  pith  of  the  whole  lies  in  certain  medical,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  physiological  dogmas  connected  with  Empedoclee* 
doctrine  of  the  four  elemental  properties,  which  Hippokrates  brought 
over  into  animal  physiology,  whence  pathology  drew  the  conclusions 
posted  up  in  Hades.  These,  to  judge  from  this  MS.,  gave  rise  at  that 
period  to  learned  discussions  and  differences,  and  attracted  much 
attention  in  Constantinople.  The  idea  that  the  death  of  a  patient 
should  be  declared  invalid  upon  his  reclamation  and  sufficient  showing 
that  it  is  against  the  rules  of  a  ajstem  held  as  irre&agable,  is 
certainly  original.  The  eatire  is  not  elegant,  but  it  is  very  biting  in 
parts,  while  its  occasionally  scurrilous  tone  recalls  Rabelais.  The 
language  of  Timarion  resembles  t^t  of  the  Church  fathers.  In 
Mazaris  it  has  already  &llen  into  barbarism.  Both  are  interesting 
to  philologists — but  that  theme  transcends  our  powers. 

Hblbn  Zimhbbm. 
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The  Contention  between  the  Gareiebs  and  the 
Manufacturers  op  Great  Britain. 

rMoTember  1878  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  columns  of  this 
magazine  to  throw  some  light  on  the  general  question  of  the 
economy  of  speed  in  Izsnsport ;  a  suhject  which,  it  was  then  stated, 
had  *  never  yet  heen  thoroughly  investigated  in  Great  Britain.'  The 
immediate  object  of  the  inquiry  carried  on  at  that  date  was  to  de- 
stroy the  fallacy  that  it  is  more  economical  to  run  slow  trains  than 
quick  trains  on  railways,  an  assumption  which  accurate  analysis 
wholly  disproves.  But  the  question  of  the  cost  of  speed  by  railway  is 
only  one  of  the  elements  of  the  general  problem  of  intern^  transport 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  denied  that  any  such  problem  existed.  Tbe 
remarks  that  we  made  in  April  1877  on  the  loss  experienced  by  the 
neglect  of  the  waterways  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  thought  at 
the  time,  by  many  persons,  to  be  visionary.  The  manager  of  the 
London  and  Nortfa-WeHtem  Bailway,  in  his  evidence,  given  so  late  as 
July  14, 1881,  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Railways,  said  :  'There 
is  a  very  intelligent  gentleman,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers,  who  has  disciiseed  that  point  until  we  are  tired  of  it, 
and  has  written  many  interesting  accounts  in  one  of  the  magazines 
as  to  the  advisability  of  it,  and  has  gone  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
show  that  certain  traffics  carried  by  railways  are  unprofitable ;  but  it 
is  all  theory ;  there  is  nothing  in  it.'  But  at  the  very  moment  when 
one  of  the  first  of  the  English  *  practical '  men  gave  this  information 
to  tbe  Committee,  the  river  vajleys  of  France  were  bristlitig  with 
picks  and  shovels ;  and  a  well-considered  and  systematic  completion 
of  the  inland  waterways  of  that  country  was  in  active  progress,  in- 
volving an  outlay  which  was  originally  estimated  at  forty  millions 
sterling,  but  which  is  now  calculated  as  likely  very  far  to  exceed  that 
amount.  The  language  of  M.  ICranti^  the  author  of  most  of  the  able 
reports  on  the  strength  of  which  the  French  Legislature  decided  on 
that  large  outlay,  reads  in  strange  contrast  with  that  above  cited 
from  Mr.  Findlay.  '  Thank  Ghxi,'  writes  the  French  reporter, '  we 
are  £ar  from  the  epoch  when,  carried  away  by  an  unrefiecting  enthu- 
siasm, we  readily  admitted  that  roads  and  canals  had  had  their  day, 
and  that  the  former  should  be  left  untouched  and  the  latter  filled  up, 
and  that  the  locomotive  would  take  the  place  of  all  the  ancient  means 
of  transport.  Time  has  done  justice  to  these  exaggerations ;  it  has 
shown  that  while  the  circulation  on  our  roads  has  been  modified  in 
its  details,  it  has  increased  in  its  sum  ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  their  de- 
fective organisation,  our  navigable  waterways  hold  their  own  against 
tbe  railways,  and  assure,  wherever  they  exist,  a  low  price  for  trans- 
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port.  .  .  .  The  very  eagemeeB  and  persutence  with  which  the  rail- 
way oompames  have  incessantly  carried  on  the  war  against  canals, 
ought  to  be  enough  to  show  the  vitality  and  the  importance  of  this 
discredited  mode  of  communication.' 

So  &r,  then,  are  the  French  Government,  with  the  full  support  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  irom  assenting  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Englieh  railway  manager,  with  r^ard  to  the  national 
loss  incurred  by  sending  by  rail  traffic  which  can  be  far  more  cheaply 
carried  by  water,  that  '  there  is  nothing  in  it,'  that  they  are  backing 
the  opposite  view  with  the  whole  financial  power  of  France.  We 
cited  in  April  last '  the  estimate  of  M.  Varroy  to  the  effect  that  the 
completion  of  the  plan  of  M.  de  Freycinet,  includiDg  not  only  canals, 
but  ports,  harbours,  and  railways, '  will  soon  reach,  or  even  surpass, 
the  total  of  seven  milliardB,  or  280,000,000^.'  So  much,  in  the 
opinion  of  France,  for  there  being  '  nothing  in  it.' 

In  this  country  the  awakening  baa  been  long  deferred,  but  it  has 
come  at  last ;  and  that  with  a  rapidity  probably  without  example. 
To  this  we  have  an  undeniable  testimony  in  the  1,200  pages  of  the 
Report  and  Evidence  (in  two  parts)  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Railways,  communicated  from  the  Commons  to  the  Lords  (1881, 226 
and  226  I.).  Unable  to  prepare  a  report  in  the  Session  of  1 881,  the 
Committee  recommended  their  reappointment  in  the  present  Session  ; 
reporting,  however,  that  a  revised  classification  of  goods  and  mer- 
ctundise  ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  railway  companies,  and  that  *  a 
lotniB  Btandi  before  a  special  tribunal  should  be  given  to  chambers  of 
commerce  and  agricultore,  and  similar  associations  of  traders  01 
agriculturists,  with  reference  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  railway 
companies  in  their  relation  to  the  trade  and  traffic  of  the  country.' 
On  being,  according  to  the  above  recommendation,  reappointed,  the 
Committee  sat  during  the  Session  of  1882  until  June  17,  when  they 
met  to  consider  the  report.  Two  drafts  were  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee, the  main  part  of  each  of  which  was  devoted  to  the  question 
of  the  exaction  of  preferential  or  exceptional  charges ;  a  matter  with 
which  we  have,  at  this  moment,  no  immediate  concern.  But  both 
drafts  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  giving  powers  to  the  Railway  Com- 
mission to  fix  and  enforce  through  rates  on  canals,  and  to  put  a  stop 
to  that  throttling  of  the  inland  navigation  by  the  prepotency  c^  the 
railway  companies,  of  which  we  gave  some  examples  in  1 877  (No.  88, 
p.  428),  and  of  which  some  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee  so 
bitterly  complained.  So  this  Committee  also  failed  to  find  that  there 
was  '  nothing  in  it.' 

The  recommendation  above  cited,  to  allow  a  looits  sta/ndi  before 
a  special  tribunal  to  chambers  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  is  due  to 
a  movement  on  the  part  of  those  bodies  which  has  been  caused  by 
the  general  apprehension  which  the  principal  manu&cturers  are  be- 
^mning  to  entertain  of  their  inability  to  meet  foreign  competition 

■  Frtiiei'i  Xagtainf,  No.  14S,  p.  434. 
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unless  they  are  protected  from  capricious  charges  on  the  part  of  the 
railway  companies.  On  November  24  last,  at  a  private  meeting  of 
traders,  held  at  Xo.  9  MiDcing  Lane,  London,  a  scheme  for  a  general 
association  of  traders  was  unanimously  adopted ;  and  so  hearty  was 
the  response  to  the  invitation,  that,  on  February  9  in  the  present 
year,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  which 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  *  Bailway  and  Canal  Traders' 
Association.'  On  June  6  this  body  held  it«  second  general  meeting 
at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  Mr.  Jamea  Howard,  M.F.  for  Bedford^ 
in  the  chair ;  and  a  committee  was  then  formed,  consisting  of  a  latge 
number  of  the  most  important  manufacturers  and  traders  throughout 
the  country,  with  the  avowed  object  of  assuring  Uiat  freedom  of  in- 
land water-carriage  which  is  felt  by  these  practical  men  to  be  a  neces- 
sary element  of  remunerative  industry. 

'  When  we  consider,'  said  Mr.  Sl^^,  M.P.  for  Manchester,  to  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  April  1882,  'the  enormous 
competition  to  which  we  are  subjected  by  foreign  nations,  and  the 
almost  costless  canal  traffic,  extending  in  France  to  every  market 
and  centre  of  industry,  he  (thought  we  should  see  the  necessity  of 
bestirring  ourselves  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  similar  ad- 
vantages in  this  country.'  '  It  is  becoming  more  evident,'  says  the 
author  of  an  able  pamphlet  recently  published  at  Manchester,  giving 
facts  and  figures  in  &vour  of  a  tidal  navigation  to  Manchester, 
'  every  day  Qiat  the  iodustrial  interests  in  this  country  can  no  longer 
afford  to  neglect  the  cheap  titinsit  problem.  There  are  widespread 
complaints  of  the  decay,  and  in  some  instances  total  extinction,  of 
important  industries ;  these  disastrous  effects  resulting  entirely  fhim 
the  too  great  cost  of  carriage  between  the  producing  centres  and  the 
consuming  markets  abroad.'  The  writer  continues  to  urge  that  the 
home  trade  suffers  no  less  than  the  foreign  trade  &om  the  high  cost 
of  inland  carriage.  '  The  railway  interest  has  grown  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  become  a  great  power  in  tJie  State.  So  secure  in  their  mono- 
poly do  they  feel,  that,  notwithstanding  the  obvious  injury  to  trade 
arising  from  the  operation  of  excessive  railway  ratee,  the  railway 
companies  have  hitherto  paid  hut  little  attention  to  the  complaints 
of  merchants.'  It  is  not  the  object  of  the  following  pages  to  formu- 
late any  complaint  against  the  railway  companies,  or  to  say  anything 
more  unfriendly  to  their  welfare  than  the  suggestion  that  they  have 
long  been  lamentably  blind  to  their  own  interests.  It  is  our  wish  to 
show  impartially  what  is  the  real  character  of  the  contention  between 
the  carrying  companies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  producers,  distri- 
butors, and  consumers  on  the  other ;  and  we  hope  to  he  able  to  show 
thf^  as  in  all  such  questions  of  debate  the  national  welfare  is  the 
first  point  to  be  regarded,  that  welfare  is  the  most  thoroughly  to  be 
secured  by  a  course  which  wiU  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties.  If» 
longer  in  the  character  of  the  '  mere  theorist,'  but  backed  by  the 
practice  of  Fiance,  the  outcome  of  evidence  before  Parliamentaiy 
committees,  and  '  the  loud  clamours  of  the  manufacturing,  mercantile. 
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and  mining  interestB,'  we  hope  to  be  able  rather  to  compoRe  than  to 
a^ravate  strife,  and  to  show,  not  by  '  mere  theory,'  but  as  the  out- 
come of  accurate  knowledge  and  exhaustive  analyaifi,  those  true 
principles  on  the  adoption  of  which  depends  not  only  the  welEure  of 
OUT  manu&ctures  and  trade,  hut,  implicitly,  that  also  of  our  railways. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  in  the  Brst  instance,  that  in  relying  upon 
practice,  and  despising  what  they  call '  mere  theory,'  our  principal 
railway  managers  hare  not  thought  it  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
accuracy  of  some  of  the  statements  which  they  gave  in  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee.  Two  striking  examples  of  this  may  be 
gtven.  They  are  those  of  men  whose  statements  would  he  natur- 
ally accepted  by  a  Parliamentary  committee  as  deserving  of  implicit 
tr^.  Yet  their  inaccuracy  is  such  as  it  is  difficult  adequately  to 
characterise  in  terms  that  are  properly  courteous.  The  witnesses  are 
the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  G-eneral  Manager  of  the 
London  and  North-Westem  Railway  Company.  And  their  errors  are 
not  brought  forward  from  any  wish  to  carp  or  to  criticise,  but  as 
showing  under  how  profound  a  misapprehension,  in  matteis  that  lie 
within  the  ready  purview  of  the  statist,  men  of  such  uncontested 
eminence  habitually  r^ard  a  subject  on  which  tbey  give  their 
opinions. 

<  I  dare  say,'  said  Sir  Edward  Watkin  (fbr  the  legal  rule  as  U> 
leading  questions  does  not  seem  to  apply  to  Farliameotary  evidence), 
'  yon  have  observed  in  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  that  the 
capital  increases  pound  for  pound  as  the  traffic  increases?'  'Cer- 
tainly,' replied  Mr.  Farrer,  'that  appears  to  be  so.'  This  is  a  definite 
statement,  as  to  a  readily  ascertainable  &ct,  made  by  one  of  the  most 
prominent  railway  chairmen,  and  assented  to  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  as  referring  to  the  returns  of  his  own  board.  The 
preceding  question  was, '  I  think  you  wnuld  not  contradict  me  that 
700,000,000^.  of  railway  capital  in  1879  only  paid  an  average  divi- 
dend of  4'2  per  cent.  ? '     'I  dare  say  that  is  so.' 

Let  U8  give  every  latitude  to  the  expression  '  pound  for  pound,' 
and  admit  that  what  both  the  speakers  meant  was  that  the  expen- 
diture of  capital  by  the  railway  companies  had  to  such  an  extent 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  their  traffic,  that  in  their  anxiety 
to  provide  due  accommodation  fbr  the  public  they  had  stifled  the 
growth  of  their  own  dividends.     What,  however,  is  the  fact  ? 

If  anyone  will  turn  to  page  5  of '  Railway  Returns  for  England 
and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  the  year  18S0,  presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  conunaod  of  Her  Majesty,'  he  will 
find  that,  so  far  from  increasing  *  pound  for  pound '  during  the 
twenty-six  years  included  in  the  returns,  while  the  gross  income  per 
mile  of  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  increased  by  40  per 
cent.,  the  capital  cost  per  mOe  has  increased  by  only  14^  per  cent. 
These  are  the  figures — not  our  own,  but  those  of  the  return.  From 
1854  to  1863  the  capital  cost  per  mile  declined  by  7}  per  cent.,  the 
gross  receipts  per  mile  being  only  19^  more  in  the  latter  year  than  in 
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tbe  foimer.  The  cost  per  mile  in  1854  wae  35,523^,  the  gross  re- 
ceipt per  mile  wan  2,510^  In  1880  tlie  cost  per  mile  was  40,613/., 
the  receipt  per  mile  vas  3,511!.  This  U  something  very  different 
from  'pound  for  pound.'  Whatever  has  been  the  reason  th&t  an 
increase  of  40  per  cent,  in  the  volume  of  traffic  per  mile  has  not 
appreciably  raised  the  dividend  (in  i860  the  net  receipts  were  4*19 
per  cent,  on  paid-up  capital,  in  1880  they  were  4-38  per  cent.),  it 
has  not  been  the  corresponding  outlay  of  capital. 

The  misstatement  of  Mr.  Findlay  bears  on  the  same  subject,  and 
points  in  the  same  direction  as  to  the  admirable  and  nnimprovable 
character  of  the  manaf^ment  of  the  English  railways.  'The  aveM^ 
profit  upon  the  capital  of  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  4^ 
per  cent.  .  .  .  The  average  profit  upon  the  capital  of  the  French 
railways  is  4  per  cent.'     (Question  14,252.) 

Having  iitated  '  that  *  the  average  yield  of  the  whole  capital 
expended  on  the  French  lines  was  more  than  5^  per  cent.,'  it  was 
natural  to  turn  to  accessible  authorities  in  order  to  see  whether  this 
statement  or  that  of  Mr.  Findlay  was  correct. 

In  the  '  Rapport  fait  au  nom  de  la  Commission  d'enquSte  but  les 
'  Chemins  de  fer  et  les  moyens  de  transport  sur  I'ensemble  du 
syst^me  dee  voles  navigables  de  la  France,'  par  M.  Krantz,  Membre 
de  I'ABsemblee  Xationale,  addressed  te  that  body  on  June  13,  1878, 
(p.  32),  is  givai  a  statement  of  the  '  d^veloppement  du  r^seau  des 
Chemins  de  fer  firanpais  &  la  fin  de  1S67.'  There  it  is  written,  *  Les 
recettes  brutes  montaient  eI  665^06,322  &.,  et  laissant  un  net 
de   354,054,087  fr.,  soit    de    5*10  pour  cent,   environ   du   capital 


In  volume  Ix.  of  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of 
CivU  Engineers,  p.  447,  is  an  '  abstract,'  taken  from  the  ,'  Revue 
G^ndrale  des  Chemins  de  Fer,'  of '  The  French  I!ailway  System  in 
1877-78.'  '  The  capital  cost  of  the  total  length  of  open  Une  of  the  six 
great  companies  is  there  stated  at  295,660,341  {.,  and  the  net  receipts 
at  16,299,922!. ;  or  50^  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.  This  gives 
a  little  over  5^  per  cent,  instead  of  4  per  cent.,  showing  that  the 
statement  to  the  latter  effect  is  all  theory ;  there  is  nothing  in  it.' 

Serious  as  the  above  misstatements  are,  they  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance before  a  colossal  error,  which  must,  we  apprehend,  be  attribut- 
able to  some  miscomprehension  on  the  part  of  the  shorthand  writer ; 
as  it  is  almost  incredible  that  a  learned  and  highly  respected  witness 
should  have  really  made  the  reply  to  Question  9,293  which  is  printed 
as  follows  in  the  Report :  '  If  you  look  at  the  returns  under  the  head 
of  "  Cost  of  locomotive  power,"  you  will  see  that  the  locomotive 
power  only  costs  \d.  for  twenty  miles,  including  return,  which  will 
carry  a  load  of  240  tons ;  the  actual  cost  is  about  i-40th  of  id.  per 
mile.  You  might  carry  coals  and  get  a  profit  of  50  per  cent,  by 
taking  them  at  a  farthing  a  ton  a  mile,  all  expenses  indnded ;  but  it 
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ii  ont  of  tfae  mineralB  that  the  ntiltray  companies  get  the  profit,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  get  a  profit ;  that  is  the  great  mass  of  the 
traffic  now  on  many  railways.  I  say  they  are  entitled  to  get  a  profit, 
hut  it  costs  them  about  half  a  ferthing  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  whole 
thing.'  This  astounding  statement  is  printed  without  any  expression 
of  question  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  although  it  was  subse- 
quently demurred  to  by  Mr.  Griersos.  And  it  is  followed  (9,407) 
by  the  no  less  incorrect  assertion, '  If  you  look  at  the  Parliamentary 
retnni  you  will  find  the  interest  on  capital  is  allowed  in  the  expense 
for  locomotives.'  Sir  Daniel  Gooch  very  rightly  remarked, '  You  are 
not  right  in  that ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  interest  of  napital 
charged  in  railway  expenses,'  but  the  witness  held  to  his  impossible 
quotation  of  a  farthing  a  ton  a  mile. 

It  is  not  clear  to  what  Mr.  Baxter  intended  to  refer  as  *  the 
returns.'  The  basis  of  all  exact  information  on  the  subject  of  general 
railway  costs  is  the  Blue  Book  of '  Betums'  which  we  have  already 
cited.  But  for  each  year  from  1875  to  1878  a  very  valuable  and  reliable 
work  is  one  entitled  the  *  Index  to  our  Sailway  System,'  in  which 
the  returns  for  the  average,  and  for  a  certain  number  of  the  leading 
lines  are  carefully  analysed.  In  the  last-named  year  the  cost  of  loco- 
motive power  for  each  train  mile  run  was,  on  the  average,  not  one 
twentieth  of  a  penny,  but  rather  more  than  eightpence  halfpenny — 
being  879(2.  in  England,  /■I2c2.  in  Scotland,  and  Z-^ZA.  in  Ireland. 
But  the  8'57^  fotms  but  a  small  part  of  the  expend  per  train  mile, 
which  amounted  in  1878  to  2<y\t>d,  for  primary,  and  S*33d.  for 
general  chaises,  or  34'69({.  per  mile  in  all,  and  that  for  trains 
aveiagiDg  only  about  166  tons,  instead  of  240.  It  is  not  therefore 
necessary  to  waste  any  more  space  on  the  theory  of  the  half-farthing  a 
mile.  It  is,  however,  permissible  to  remark  that  the  theory  that  it 
was  out  of  the  minerals  that  the  railway  companies  made  their  main 
profit,  which  has  of  late  been  abandoned  even  by  the  most  strenuous 
Bupport«rB  of  the  railway  mineral  traffic,  was  the  *  theory '  almost  ani> 
vemlly  set  forth  when  tbe  subject  of  railway  cost  was  first  attacked  in 
the*  Edinburgh  Eeview  '  in  1876,  and  in  'Fraser's  Magazine' in  1877. 
Having  thus,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  sufficiently  illustrated  the  dif- 
ference between  pooh-poohing  an  accurate,  and  correcting  an  in- 
accurate, witness,  it  is  desirable  to  give  some  account  of  the  true 
elementa  of  the  contention  between  the  railway  companies  and  tlie 
merchants  and  traders  of  England,  and  to  point  to  that  future,  and 
we  may  almost  say  certain,  issue  of  the  contest,  the  nature  of  which 
will  become  apparent  from  a  lucid  explanation  of  the  main  facts  of 
the  case.  The  question  of  the  comparative  cost  of  land  and  water 
carriage  is  that  of  which  the  solution  underlies  the  settlement  of 
the  entire  problem.  And  the  acknowledgments  of  the  writer  are 
especially  due  to  those  railway  managers  who,  in  the  evidence  before 
the  Select  Committee  (although,  it  is  true,  without  proposing  that 
olject  to  themselves),  have  given  a  more  complete  and  irrefragable 
confirmation  of  the  low  estimates  which  have  been  before  given  in 
Ko.  631  (wo.  cwi.  x.«.)  P 
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our  own  columns  of  tlie  value  of  the  mineral  traflSo  on  tmnk  lines 
than  would  have  been  altogether  credible  if  offered  by  less  competent 
witnesses. 

The  first  all^ation  brought  before  the  Select  Committee  agaimt 
the  railway  companies  is  that  they  charge  higher  rates  than  they  are 
legally  entitled  to  exact.  The  next  head  of  complaint  is  the  chaige 
of  preferential  rates,  as  in  the  case  given  in  evidence  of  a  charge  of 
358.  for  the  conveyance  of  English  hops  from  Ashford  to  London, 
while  the  chaige  on  the  same  railway  for  conveylDg  an  eqnal  quantity 
of  French  hops  from  Boulogne  to  London  is  only  lya.  6d.  la  the 
Eame  way  it  was  pat  in  evidence  that  the  beef  of  American  cattle 
slaughtered  at  Glasgow  is  sent  to  London  for  458.,  while  for  an  eqnal 
weight  of  the  meat  of  home  cattle  the  chaige  is  778.  Again,  tiie 
rate  for  the  conveyance  of  fish  from  the  nortb-ea^  of  Scotland, 
which  thirty  years  ago  was  358.,  ia  now  1408.  These  items  are 
taken  from  the  report  drafted  by  Mr.  Barclay. 

The  case  of  ^e  companies  relies  upon  two  assertions.  One  is 
that,  under  the  powers  of  their  Acts  of  Parliament,  they  are  entitled 
to  charge,  in  addition  to  a  rate  per  mile,  certain  sums  which  they 
call  terminals.  These  terminals  are  of  two  kinds.  There  is  first  the 
cost  of  loading  and  unloadiug — or,  as  it  is  called,  handling — the 
goods  which  they  convey.  To  this  the  traders  are  not  disposed  to 
object  as  matter  of  distribution  of  cost,  but  they  urge  that  it  is 
covered  by  the  maximum  ratea  per  mile  authorised  by  Parliament. 
The  second  is  the  charge  of  interest  of  money,  cost  of  main- 
tenance, and  depreciation  on  the  capital  laid  out  in  stations — a 
charge  which,  however,  the  companies  at  present  limit  to  their  goods 
snd  mineral  stations.  As  to  this  the  traders  are  at  direct  issue,  and 
urge  that  no  distinction  can  be  made  as  to  outlay  in  this  or  tiiat 
portion  of  the  enterprise.  To  the  complaints  as  to  interference  with 
the  canals  reference  has  already  been  made. 

The  draft  report  prepared  by  Mr.  Ashley  expressed  the  opinion 
-that  the  companies  are  entitled  to  both  kinds  of  terminals,  and  re- 
commends that  a  declaratory  Act  of  Parliament  shall  be  passed  to 
that  efTect.  Mr,  Barclay's  draft  pointed  out  that  if  the  companies  are 
not  so  entitled  (whiob  is  regarded  as  a  legal  question),  they  are  un- 
doubtedly exacting  mtes  in  excess  of  the  legal  maximum.  Bat 
neither  reporter  appears  to  have  seized  the  central  feature  of  the 
claim,  and  its  natural  conseqnencee,  if  allowed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  original  railway  Acts  contemidated 
that  the  railway  companies,  like  the  canal  companies  which  preceded 
them,  should  be  remunerated  for  their  outlay  lny  tolls ;  and  provisions 
were  inserted  in  the  early  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  admission  of  the 
engines  and  vehicles  of  carriers  on  the  rails.  Not  only  bo,  but  in 
the  first  instance  the  goods  traflSc  was  actually  conducted  by  cairitss, 
and  it  was  only  later  in  the  day  that  the  companies  themselves 
assumed  the  rights  and  duties  of  carriers.  Thus  the  intention  of 
the  Legislature  as  to  snch  questions  as  terminal.cbarges  is  not  to  be 
ascertained ;  as  the  condition  contemplated  in  the  Aets  of  Parliament 
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luu  not  been  carried  out.  The  question  maj  thus  seem  to  be  one 
merely  of  dry  law,  and  of  the  special  effect,  in  each  case,  of  the 
precise  language  of  Bpecial  Acts  of  Parliament, 

But  the  coDsideration  which  has  been  oTerlooked  by  the  Com- 
mittee is  this  T  rates  of  freight,  as  well  as  rates  of  fare,  are  coDtained 
in  the  Acts  of  Parliament  per  mile,  no  difference  being  made  between 
the  rates  for  a  longer  or  a  ehorter  dietance.  In  fact,  the  one  was  set 
against  the  other,  and  a  sort  of  rough  justice  is  thus  done.  At  all 
events,  such  a  rule  is  intelligible  to  the  public. 

The  companies  now  claim  the  revision  of  this  rule  to  a  limited 
extent.  Without  asking  to  raise  their  maximum  charge  per  mile, 
they  yet  claim  the  right  of  distributing  these  charges  as  they  think  fit, 
so  that  they  keep  within  the  maximum.  Tbey  further  claim  the 
right — though  it  is  not  clear  that  they  would  be  ansious  in  every 
case  to  enforce  it — to  add  the  terminal  charges,  of  both  kinds,  to  the 
maximum  rate  per  mile.  And  they  also  claim  the  right  to  reduce 
the  maximum  rate  when  and  where  they  choose,  without  making 
snob  reduction  equally  over  their  whole  system.  Tbey  do  this,  not 
only  on  the  ground  that  certain  expenses  are  regulated  by  t^e 
rcdiune  of  traffic,  so  that  (roughly  put)  it  may  cost  less  per  mile 
to  carry  for  200  miles  than  for  20,  exclusive  of  terminals;  but 
further,  that  if  for  a  long  distance  there  be  competition  by  sea,  or 
by  another  route,  and  for  a  shorter  distance  there  be  no  com- 
petition, they  are  entitled  to  reduce  their  charge  for  the  long  dis- 
tance to  such  a  figure  as  will  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  sea 
passage,  while  maintaining  the  fiiU  maximum  charge  for  the  inter- 
mediate distances. 

This  claim  shonld  be  investigated  from  an  independent  point  of 
view.  It  is  necessary  to  inquire  how  fer  it  is  just  to  the  different 
localities;  how  iax  it  is,  if  logically  carried  out,  advantageous  to  the 
companies  themselves ;  and  how  far  it  is  accordant  with  public  policy. 

And  first,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  the  companies  have 
asnimed  the  funetions  of  public  carriers,  they  are  bound  by  the 
ordinary  rules  that  regulate  that  trade.  These  rules,  moreover,  are 
to  be  applied  with  rigidity,  in  consideration  of  the  extraordinary 
powers  which  the  Legislature  has  conferred  on  the  companies,  whicli, 
in  most  cases  to  some  extent,  and  in  some  cases  alt<^tlier,  put  them 
ID  the  position  of  monopolists.  Now  the  public  carrier  is  bound  to 
cba^  equal  rates,  and  it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  permitted 
that  he  should  have  the  power  to  make  capricious  and  arbitraiy 
charges,  or  to  favour  one  locality  or  one  individual  at  the  cost  of 
another.  Thus,  when  tiie  merchant  complaios  that  while  the  rail- 
way companies  obarge  him  98.  for  conveying  a  ton  of  cotton  from 
Liverpool  to  Manchester,  a  distance  of  3 1  miles,  another  merchant  is 
charged  the  same  price  from  Fleetwood,  a  distance  of  50  miles,  and  a 
third  the  same  price  for  the  carriage  from  Barrow,  a  distance  of  87 
miles,  it  is  difficult  tosee  what  justification  can  be  alleged  by  the  carriers 
for  cha^s  so  monatroueiy  disproportionate.    To  say  that  it  is  done 
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to  make  up,  or  to  keep  up,  the  dividend  of  the  canyiDg  company,  is 
wholly  irrelevant,  as  far  as  justice  between  the  customen  is  concemed. 

The  average  traffic  on  an  English  railway  must  earn  at  least 
48  per  cent,  profit  in  order  to  keep  up  the  modest  net  return  of  a 
little  over  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital.  If  any  article  is  carried  at  a 
rate  too  low  to  allow  of  this  profit,  either  the  company  lose  in 
dividend,  or  their  other  customers  lose  by  paying  additional  rates 
imposed  to  make  up  the  deficieucy.  This  is  a  simple  arithmetical 
&ctL  Whether  the  variation  be  made  in  charge  for  distance,  or 
in  charge  for  different  articles  of  transport,  makes  no  difference. 
The  ordinary  customer  is  mulcted,  in  order  to  allow  the  railway 
company  to  carry  a  traffic  that  is  not  self-supporting,  in  the  sense  of 
earning  its  fair  share  of  profit.  For  the  company  to  be  gift^  wiUi 
the  power  to  make  such  preferential  charges,  for  the  sake  of  filching 
traffic  from  a  rival,  whether  that  rival  be  a  canal  company,  another 
railway  company,  or  a  shipowner,  is  a  claim  that  cannot  he  sup- 
ported if  once  it  is  put  into  plain  English  language.  To  show  such 
preference  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  carrier ;  and  it  is  no  reply  to 
that  statement  for  the  carrier  to  say  that  it  pays  hitn  to  do  so. 

The  plea,  however,  js  more  than  doubtfuL  To  carry  in  an  ex- 
pensive mode  anything  that  can  be  as  advantageously  carried  in  a 
less  expensive  mode  involves  a  national  loss.  It  follows  that  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  any  party  to  such  a  transaction  can 
permanently  gain  by  it,  even  at  the  expense  of  others.  Thus  it  is 
admitted  that  coal  can  be  carried  by  sea  from  Newcastle  to  London 
for  30.  6(2.  per  ton.'  The  distance  by  rail  is  almost  exactly  j,OQ  miles- 
No  railway  charge  is  put  in  evidence  from  Newcastle  to  London,  so 
that  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  limit  of  competition  is  here  exceeded. 
But  from  the  Durham  coal-field  to  London,  according  to  a  return 
printed  on  page  161  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Keport  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Railways  (226, 1.,  1881),  the  railway  charge  for  260 
miles  is  8s.  yd.  or  0'3Sk!.  per  mile.  At  the  rates  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer 
du  Nord,  which  the  French,  who  do  analyse  their  expenditure,  hold 
to  be  the  lowest  admissible  for  the  carriage  of  minerals,  the  charge 
for  railway  carriage  for  this  distance  would  be  129.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  go  into  any  intricate  calculation  to  show  that  when  such  is 
the  normal  difference  between  the  two  routes,  any  arrangement  in 
virtue  of  which  the  railway  company  becomes  the  carrier  must  cost 
the  country  at  least  5s.  per  ton ;  and  that  independently  of  the 
question  whether  or  no  the  railway  company  recoup  themselves  by 
ch&iging  the  difference  (or  the  part  of  it  which  they  actually  do  not 
receive)  on  the  passengers  or  on  any  other  class  of  traffic.  When  the 
work  ie  not  done  in  the  cheapest  way,  the  country  is  the  loser  of  the 
difference,  unless  it  be  in  a  cose  when  it  is  worth  while  to  pay  for 
speed.  As  to  that,  each  class  of  traffic,  if  left  to  itself,  would 
naturally  choose  its  own  route ;  and  the  coal  merchant  would  no 
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more  think  of  applying  for  railway  conv^BQce  for  260  miles,  tlum 
the  fish  salesman  would  hesitate  to  pay  an  adequate  price  for  the 
service  of  a  &st  train. 

The  main  point  which  it  concerns  the  public  interest  to  have 
elucidated  in  this  part  of  the  case  is  this.  The  companies,  who  up 
to  this  time  have  been  generally  held  to  be  bound  to  chai^  equ^ 
mileage  rates,  not  exceeding  certain  fixed  mtUBimo,  which  are  to 
cover  all  charges,  now  definitively  claim  (i)  the  right  to  impose 
terminal  charges,  apart  irom  a  through  rate,  such  chaises  to  be  ia 
part  dependent  on  the  sums  which  they  have  thought  fit  to  expend 
oQ  their  several  stations  ;  (2)  they  claim  the  right  to  reduce  tbeir 
mileage  charges  when  and  where  they  choose,  such  reductions  being 
not  equal  or  general,  but  made  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  competing 
with  routes  on  which  the  transport  can  be  effected  by  water  more 
cheaply  than  U  possible  by  rail. 

It  is  possible  that  the  traders  would  not  object  to  this  first 
claim,  if  it  were  brought  forward  in  the  only  defensible  mode,  that 
of  asking  for  a  revision  of  the  whole  system  of  legal  charges.  That  is 
what  many  men  are  now  asking,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing,  if  found  practicable,  for  everyone.  But  to  claim 
the  right  to  make  additions,  and  to  refuse  corresponding  deductions, 
to  put  on  in  detail,  without  taking  off,  or  even  balancing,  in  gross, 
is  what  no  sense  of  justice  can  permit.  Neither  will  the  productive 
industry  of  the  country  allow  that  the  natural  element  of  geographical 
distance  shall  be  disregarded  in  the  chaises  made  by  public  carriers. 

How  much  the  position  of  the  railway  companies  might  have 
been  improved  by  the  application  to  the  known  &cte  of  the  case  of  a 
little  of  that '  theory '  a«  to  which  the  managers  say  '  there  is  uothing 
in  it,'  will  become  very  clear  &om  the  consideration  of  a  few  simple 
&ct8. 

On  page  263  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  (226, 1.,  1881)  is  a 
return  handed  in  by  the  manager  of  the  Qreat  Western  Railway 
Company,  which  states  that  *  the  terminal  expenses  connected  with 
miuerals '  at  the  subjoined  stations  are  as  follows : — 

Smithfeld  8tAtion  ....     j*.  8'7id.  per  ton 

Bath  Station %».  xdM.       „ 

Eresham  Station is.  2'79(^       „ 

We  may  add  that  the  population  of  Bath  is  52,000,  and  that  of 
Evesham  5,000,  so  that  we  have  here  one  metropolitan,  one  large 
town,  and  one  small  town  station.  The  mean  of  all  these  terminals 
^which  do  not  include  cartiog)  is  2«.  Z'/d.  per  ton.  The  average  gross 
receipt  per  ton  of  mineral  trafBc  on  the  Great  Western  RaUway  in 
1878  was  28. 6(2.  (the  avonge  on  all  the  railways  of  the  United  King- 
4]om  being  is.  ii<2.).  Deducting  the  terminal  charge,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  of  the  manager  is  actually  borne  by  the  company, 
-whether  Uiey  can  recover  it  from  their  customers  or  not,  there  ia  only 
a  balance  of  3'3c2.  per  too  earned  by  the  whole  mineral  traffic  of  this 
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line.  At  \d,.  per  ton  per  mile  the  avenge  distance  for  which  each 
ton  is  carried  ie  sixty  miles.  The  'handling  terminal' is  "^d.  per 
ton.  Thus,  according  to  the  evidence  of  their  manager,  the  Great 
Western  BaUway  Company  only  receive  three-tenths  of  a  penny  per 
ton  for  every  too  of  coal  which  they  carry,  in  order  to  pay  for  a 
oarriage  of  sixty  miles  1  -  Is  it  possible  to  throw  a  stronger  Ught  on 
the  faJee  policy  of  carrying  miaerals  than  is  thus  shed  on  the  subject 
by  Mr.  Grierson  ? 

The  charge  for  terminals  on  the  goods  traffic  also  demands  an 
analysis,  the  need  for  which  vaa  very  evidently  present  to  the  mind 
of  one  member  of  the  Committee,  &Ir.  Barclay,  ^though  Mr.  Grierson 
not  unnaturally  (under  the  circiunstances)  protested, '  the  figures  are 
very  interesting,  no  doubt,  but  they  are  perfectly  useless.'  Let  iis 
endeavour  to  supply  the  important  details  which  Mr.  Barclay  could 
not  elicit  from  Mr.  Grierson. 

'  For  station  accommodation  other  than  loading  and  unloading ' 
(Q.  13,159)  the  Great  Western  would  be  satisfied  with  a  chai^  of 
3$.  on  every  ton  of  goods  that  they  carry.  This  charge  is  proposed, 
not  for  the  Great  Western  Kailway  alone,  but  for  the  country  at 
large.  The  average  receipt  from  a  ton  of  goods  on  the  railways  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  j8;8  was  5s.  ^^•■,  which,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Findlay  (Q.  14,410),  on  the  London  and  K'orth-Wes- 
tern  line  (which  may  be  taken  as  a  normal  guide  to  the  general 
average  of  the  country)  would  have  been  averaged  for  a  mean  dis- 
tance of  44'8  miles.  Thus  we  have  a  mean  charge  of  2s.  7^  for 
44*S  toD-miles,  or  of  0*69^.  per  ton  per  mile. 

Of  the  mean  charge  per  ton  per  mile  (whatever  it  may  be),  one- 
fiflh  consists  of  the  proportionate  charge  for  maintenance  of  line  and 
works  (exclusive  of  maintenance  of  way),  and  of  what  are  grouped 
together  as  '  general  charges.*  It  is  on  this  20  per  cent,  of  tiie 
working  cost  alone  that  any  additions  or  deductions  for  a  less  or 
greater  length  of  transport  can  be  calculated.  It  is  not  now  proposed  to 
offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  making  a  lower  mileage  rate 
for  a  long  distance  than  for  a  short  one,  if  any  distinct  charge  is  made 
for  terminals.  But  it  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  traders  as 
well  as  of  carriers  that  such  should  be  the  rule.  And  such  being  the 
case,  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  on  what  principles  such  difference 
should  be  (if  at  all)  calculated. 

It  appears  impossible  to  offer  any  reason  for  making  such  a 
difference,  except  in  so  far  as  a  greater  or  less  length  of  lead  may  be 
r^arded  as  corresponding  to  greater  or  less  volume  of  transport. 
The  mean  incidence  of  the  items  of  expenditure  we  have  specified 
pD  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  (in  18^8)  was  375I.  per  mile. 
The  incidence  of  this  fixed  charge  on  the  running  cost  per  ton  mile 
or  per  train  mile  would,  of  course,  be  inversely  as  the  volume.  On  a 
traffic  of  only  1,000^.  p^r  mile  per  annum  it  would  weigh  twice  as 
heavily,  or  oost  twice  as  much  per  ton,  as  on  a  traffic  of  2,ooof.  ptf 
mile  per  annum.     Xt.is  possible  to  aj^ue  from  analogy  that  on  a  ruB 
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of  200  miles  it  would  weigh  only  half  u  heavily  as  on  a  rtm  of  lOO 
miles.  At  all  erenU,  it  is  only  on  that  ground  and  to  that  extent 
(terminal  charges  being  left  out  of  account)  that  any  ai^umeot  for 
charging  less  per  mile  for  200  than  for  100  miles  can  he  supported. 

On  the  above  chargf:  of  O'figtJ.  per  ton  per  mile  (of  net  load) 
nearly  0'i4(2.  would  represeot  the  fixed  charges  thus  determined. 
And  as  the  mean  lead,  or  length  of  ttansport,  is  44-8  miles  for  the 
goods  traffic,  at  that  length  of  lead  O'l^.  would  represent  the  fixed 
charge,  and  0*5512.  would  represent  the  remamder  of  the  cost, 
which  in' no  case  whatevei  is  subject  to  reduction.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  the  0*14(2.  would  vary  as  the  lead,  but  in  the  following 
manner : — For  a  lead  of  89-6  miles,  being  double  the  mean  lead,  the 
fixed  cbaiffes  would  amount  to  about  oroyd.  per  ton  per  mile,  and  so 
on  in  proportion,  never,  however,  wholly  disappearing,  so  that  for  any 
distance  whatever  the  total  charge  must  be  something  more  than 
0*55(2.  pet  mile.  On  the  other  hand,  for  a  run  of  22*4  miles  the 
fixed  charge  would  amount  to  something  close  on  0*28(2,  per  ton  per 
mile,  raising  the  total  charge  from  o-dgc^.  to  0*83(2.  per  ton  per 
mile,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  It  does  not  follow  that  such  a  rule- 
would  be  acceptable,  either  to  the  traders  or  to  the  railway  company.. 
Bat  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  such  is  the  only  principle  on. 
which  (apart  fixim  charging  for  terminals)  variation  of  a  mileage  rate  - 
can  be  arithmetically  regulated  or  jmtiSed. 

As  to  the  detail  of  the  terminals,  however,  it  must  be  obvious  to - 
those  who  have  any  a<^uaintance  with  railway  statiBtics,  more  espe- 
cially in  their  accurate  and  businesslike  fonuB,  on  the  French,  the- 
Indlan,  and  especially  the  New  South  Wales  railways,  that  the 
charge  of  39.  per  ton  is  wholly  disproportionate.  The  'traffic  charges' 
on  the  Engli^  railways  amount  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  entire  expendi- 
ture. Of  these  a  portion  are  nmning  charges — ^the  French  investiga- 
tora  say  one-eighth.  Station  charges,  therefore,  of  all  kinds,  for 
passengers,  goods,  and  minerals,  cannot  exceed  26  per  cent,  of  the 
total  cost  of  working.  Nor  can  we  allot  to  goods  alone,  on  any  calcu- 
lation, a  higher  proportion  than  20  per  cent.  Thus  the  mileage  rate„ 
if  adjusted  to  cover  terminals,  will  follow  precisely  the  same  rule  as-, 
that  before  arrived  at  for  variation  affording  to  distances,  and  the  meaa- 
terminal  chai^  for  the  mean  run  of  44*8  miles  will  be  0*14(2.  per  ton.. 

This,  it  is  obvious,  is  for  what  is  called  *  handling  terminals '- ' 
aloDe.  As  to  the  attempt  to  charge  interest  separately  for  station, 
expenditure,  it  is  (me  wluch  it  is  difficult  to  put  in  any  practicable- 
form.  It  is  much  the  same  as  if  a  manager  were  to  say,  Wa  hare  «^ 
mucih  increased  the  power  and  weight  of  our  passenger  engines,  in< 
order  to  conmiand  speed  and  punctuality,  that  wa  shall  add  s  charoft 
of  6(2.  to  every  passenger  ticket  for  *  locomotive  terminal.*  The 
ontiay  on  the  stations  has,  no  doubt,  been  very  great.  It  was  incurrad 
by  the  companies,  with  their  eyes  open,  for  one  of  two  reasons,  viz, 
^ther  to  attract  more  traffic,  or  to  facilitate,  and  thus  cheapen  the 
eoBt  of^  the  trafBc  th^  already  had.    Does  this  in  any  way  justify  the 
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imposition  of  a  separate  chai^  ? — or  that  partial  dissection  of  charges 
which  the  managers  now  ac!vocate,  but  at  which  the;  stop,  because 
a  complete  disaectioD  would  destroy  tbeii  arguments  ? 

Although  we  do  not  admit,  and  are  confident  that  the  country 
will  not  admit,  the  establishment  of  this  doctrine  of  the  right  to 
charge  station  terminals,  as  between  the  companies  and  the  public, 
the  <[ueation  is  one  to  which  the  former  would  do  well  to  give  more 
attention  than  has  as  yet  been  the  case.  Taking  as  correct  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Grierson  that  the  expenditure  on  the  Smithfield  Station 
has  been  ao  large  as  to  make  each  ton  of  coal  that  is  passed  through  it 
cost  the  company  3s.  8i.  for  station  rent,  &c.,  alone,  if  all  be  brought 
to  account,  the  question  becomes  very  pertinent.  What  could  have 
induced  the  company  to  make  such  an  outlay  for  such  a  result  ? 
That  railway  managers  cannot  claim  an  absolute  immunity  from  error 
is  undeniable.  And  that  being  the  case,  the  wisdom  of  such  a  step, 
as  ita  outcome  is  presented  by  their  own  evidence,  is  at  all  events 
liable  to  question. 

Nor  does  the  matter  stand  here.  Mr,  Grierson  has  entered  on 
an  investigation  that  may,  with  much  propriety,  be  carried  a  step 
further.  The  average  receipts  from  mineral  traffic  on  the  railways  of 
the  United  Kingdom  amount  to2l'22percent.of  their  gross  receipts. 
What  the  net  receipts  may  be  the  managers  decline,  not  only  to  tell, 
but  to  ascertain.  But  the  average  co?t  of  o-^i€>d.  per  ton  per  mile, 
at  which,  according  to  a  statement  handed  in  by  Mr.  Baxter  (to  be 
found  on  page  161  of  the  Appendix  to  theBeport  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, 226, 1.,  1881),  5,233,618  tons  of  coal  were  brought  toLiondon 
in  1877,  is  not  such  as  to  allow  the  possibility  of  much  margin,  if 
any,  over  expenses  out  of  pocket,  if  fairly  carried  to  account.  It  is 
16  per  cent,  less  than  the  price  which  the  Ghemin  de  Fer  da  Nord 
have  found  to  be  the  lowest  at  which  they  can  carry  coals,  altbou^ 
that  is  40  per  cent,  higher  than  the  cost  1^  canal.  As  compared  with 
the  cost  of  transporting  seaborne  coal  it  is  evident  that  there  is  here 
a  great  ecoi]omi<al  waste,  and  that  on  the  one  hand  the  public  are  the 
losers,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  far  from  obvious  that  the  rail- 
way companies  are  the  gainers.  But  without  stopping  to  inquire  into 
the  question  of  which  scale  of  the  balance  may  receive  the  few 
thousandths  of  a  penny  per  ton  that  may  be  either  lost  or  gained  on 
an  average  freight  of  0*4^6(2.,  let  us  follow  the  hint  of  Mr.  Grierson, 
and  inquire  how  much  profit  ought  to  he  fairly  chaigeable  on  this 
traflic  to  remunerate  the  companies  for  the  outlay  of  capital  which 
has  been  incurred  in  order  to  conduct  it. 

The  average  cost  of  a  mile  of  English  railway  in  18S0  was 
40,613!.  In  18^7,  the  last  year  ibr  which  we  have  the  compantive 
prices  of  the  French  and  English  lines,  the  cost  per  mile  of  the  latter 
was  53  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  the  former.  The  gross  inoome 
was  29  per  cent,  more  ;  but  if  we  subtract  the  mineral  traffic,  which 
is  absent  on  the  great  French  lines  (with  the  exception  of  the  Chemin 
de  Fer  du  Nord),  the  English  gross  revenue  is  €X.  per  mile  leas  than 
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th«  French.  Od  the  Chemia  de  Fer  du  \ord,  out  of  a  gross  income 
(in  1872)  of  5,864^.  per  mile,  nearly  one-fifth  was  derived  from 
mineniU,  but  at  a  tariff  i6  per  cent,  higher,  and  at  a  working  cost 
7  per  cent,  lower,  than  those  of  our  own  main  trunk  lines.  Thus 
oar  lines  may  be  roundly  said  to  have  cost  half  as  much  again  as  need 
otherwise  have  been  the  case,  in  order  to  carry  a  mineral  traffic  to 
the  gross  amount  of  j6il.  per  mile,  on  which  the  net  revenue  can 
certainly  not  exceed  76I.  per  mile. 

This  excess  of  cost  in  construction  becomes  very  intelligible  when 
we  inquire  into  the  amount  of  the  occupation  of  the  lines  respectively 
by  the  three  great  branches  of  traffic.  A  diagram  of  the  running  of 
the  trains  from  London  to  Peterborough,  published  in  volume  zxzviii, 
of  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,'  shows  with 
absolute  precision  the  proportionate  occupation.  Thirty- three  mineral 
trains  occupied  56  per  cent,  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Nineteen 
goods  trains  occupied  29*3  per  cent. ;  and  nineteen  passenger  trains 
occupied  I4'6  per  cent.,  of  the  entire  working  time.  The  proportion 
of  gross  earnings  obtained  during  this  56  per  cent,  of  the  time  occu- 
pied by  the  mineral  traffic  was  1 8-62  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue. 

The  gross  earnings  per  mile  were  4,^^55^, of  which  2,i2i{.was  net 
revenue.  To  correspond  to  the  occupation  of  the  line,  the  mineral 
traffic  should  have  earned  1,192!.,  the  goods  traffic  620^.,  and  the 
passenger  tmffic  309!.  net.  Our  owd  estimate  is  that  the  net  earn- 
ings were,  for  minerale  41/.,  for  goods  780!,,  and  for  passengers  l,30of. 
As  to  this,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  absolute  certitude. 
But  it  is  indisputable  that  the  mineral  traffic,  instead  of  earning  the 
1,1922.  nti  required  to  pay  for  the  occupation  of  56  per  cent,  of  the 
time,  only  earned  829!.  groaa.  Had  it  t>eeQ  carried  for  nothing,  there- 
fore, its  total  earnings  would  not  have  been  enough  to  pay  more  than 
two-tiiirds  of  the  dividend  due  to  its  occupation  of  the  capital  outlay 
of  the  company. 

It  is  thus,  we  think,  indisputable  that  the  aversion  of  the  r^way 
managers  to  bringing  their  policy  to  the  test  of  what  they  call  *  mere 
theory,'  but  which  might  be  better  described  as  the  control  of 
scientific  investigation,  has  involved  the  railway  proprietors  in  a 
heavy  loss ;  a  loss  which  is  all  the  more  to  be  lamented  inasmuch  as 
it  has  involved  both  the  canal  proprietors  and  the  freighters  in  corre- 
sponding losses.  The  avowed  principle  of  this  <  policy,' as  brought 
out  very  clearly  in  the  evidence  of  the  principal  railway  manners 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Railways,  is,  that  all  profit  is  worth 
securing.  If  competition  by  sea  renders  it  impossible  for  a  railway 
to  chai^  remunerative  rates,  it  will  run  down  its  rates  to  the  extreme 
edge  of  possible  margin  (if  not,  indeed,  below  it)  and  point  to  the  5 
or  6  per  cent,  added  to  the  net  revenue  as  so  much  clear  gain.  But 
never,  until  this  question  of  terminals  came  up,  have  the  managers 
appei^ed  to  inquire  at  what  cost,  in  the  way  of  outlay  of  capital,  they 
have  secured  this  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  net  income.  In  round  num- 
bers, a  railway  should  earn  10  per  cent,  on  its  outlay  in  gross  receipts. 
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vHch  the  working  ezpeiiBefl  should  only  reduce  to  5  per  cent.  The 
French  railways  do  better  than  that.  The  American  railvays  have 
worldng  expenses  that  amount  sometimes  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
revenue,  but  then  their  capital  outlay  is  so  email  (less  than  a  thin) 
of  our  own),  that  a  less  profit  on  traffio  gives  a  fEiir  dividend  od 
capital.  But  we  have  burned  the  candle  at  both  ends.  We  have 
ra^ed  our  capital  coat  by  50  per  cent.,  in  order  to  cany  a  traffic  that 
does  little  if  anything  more  than  pay  its  own  cost.  It  may  be  unsafe 
to  insist  too  much  on  the  identity  of  the  fignres,  and  to  say  that  the 
c;3  per  cent,  of  additional  capital  is  closely  correspondent  to  the  56 
per  cent,  of  occupation  of  line  which  is  ascertained  to  exist  on  the 
Great  Northern  Railway.  But  of  the  intimate  association  of  the  two 
sets  of  figures  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Is  it  possible  to  persist  in  a 
defence  of  a  policy  so  disastrous  ? 

It  is  not  for  a  moment  suggested  that  it  is  practicable  for 
the  control  of  the  engineer  to  extend  to  those  innumerable  details 
which  are  intimately  known  to  the  traffic  manager,  and  to  him  alone. 
Much  discretion  as  to  the  charges  of  a  railway  can  no  doubt  be  best 
entrusted  to  these  hard-working  and  intelligent  public  servants. 
Bat  there  are  points  where  positive  science  steps  in ;  and  to  treat 
these  points  by  rule  of  thumb  is  to  invite  disaster.  There  is  a  mini- 
mum charge  at  which  it  is  possible  to  move  a  given  weight  of  train 
on  an  ordinary  line.  The  feet  that  there  are  great  varieties  of  lines, 
and  Dumeroas  circumstances  that  may  properly  raise  expenditure 
here,  and  lower  it  there,  does  not  interfere  with  the  necessity  of 
directly  ascertaining  tiie  normal  cost,  and  of  making  all  arrangements 
subservient  to  the  rule  of  obtaining  a  normal  profit  upon  it,  for  each 
description  of  traffic.  This,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  has  never  been 
done  on  any  English  railway.  It  ia  doubtful  whether  it  has  ever 
thoroughly  been  done  onder  English  management,  except  on  the  New 
South  Wales  railways.  There,  the  effect  of  the  accurate  knowledge 
obtained  by  the  returns  framed  by  Mr.  Kae,  the  Government  Com- 
missioner, and  his  suocessor,  Mr.  Goodchap,  have  been  of  the  utmost 
service  to  the  company.  Knowing  thoroughly  at  what  cost  each 
description  of  traffic  is  conveyed,  the  managers  are  able  to  make  such 
charges  as  are  at  once  just  to  the  freighters  and  remunerative  to  the 
proprietors. 

The  English  managers  labour  under  the.  enormous  disadvantage 
of  being  so  overweighted  (as  compared  with  the  French  managers) 
by  the  amount  of  capital  on  which  they  have  to  provide  a  return,  and 
by  the  necessarily  unprofitable  character  of  two-fifths  of  the  bi^k  of 
their  traffic,  that  they  are  obliged,  as  they  admit,  to  avail  Uiemselves 
of  every  possible  chance,  and  to  save  every  penny  that  they  can.  In 
so  doing  they  at  the  same  time  disgust  their  customers  and  che<^ 
the  development  of  their  natural  traffic. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the  disfinctitm  Uiat 
eziste  between  the  loss  incurred  by  the  country  at  U^;«,  by  the  cob- 
-T^ance  of  minerals  by  land  instead  of  by  water,  and  tiie  profit-  or 
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loss  made  by  an;  particular  railway  on  its  mineial  tiaflao.  Ab  to  the 
first,  the  broad  fact,  as  shown  in  the  report  to  the  Wolverhamptoo 
Chaiaber  oS  Commeroe — a  report  which  has  Dever  bean  conbradiat«d 
— that  the  cost  of  ooDveysnce  by  canal  is  only  one-third  of  that  by 
railway,  measurea  the  loss  to  the  conntry  inciured  by  the  neglect  and 
obstruction  of  our  inland  navigation.  As  to  the  second  there  is  a 
confuflion  which  ought  to  be  dispelled.  '  There  are  broad  facts,'  wrote 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  present  writer,  on  No- 
ventber  1 1,  1876, '  such  as  the  comparative  well-doing  of  the  mineral- 
canying  railway  companies,  which  would  point  in  an  opposite  direo- 
tiou ' — opposite,  that  is,  to  the  loss  incurred  by  the  trunk  mineral 
tia£5c. 

As  to  this,  it  is  obviously  a  question  of  amount  charged  for  freight. 
Mineral  traffic  has  many  advantages  in  jxiint  of  economy.  The 
vehicles  are  as  cheap  as  any  that  can  with  safety  be  employed  on 
railways,  the  tare  is  less  than  for  almost  any  other  kind  of  traffic,  the 
w^lfgons  are  well  filled,  and  the  volume  of  traffic  is  large  and  regular. 
These  are  important  features  of  economy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
back  carriage  of  the  empty  waggons  (a  disadvantage  with  which 
almost  all  raUvay  merchandise  traffic  has  to  contend)  reaches  its 
mazimuni  with  minerals;  and  the  low  speed  at  which  the  trains 
generally  run  is  such  as  to  raise  the  cost  of  locomotion  by  at  least 
&  per  cent.  Again,  the  enormous  amount  of  shunting,  for  which 
the  mineral  traffic  is  mainly  responsible,  forms  a  very  heavy  item  of 
charge.  These  matters  b^g  allowed  for.  It  is  clear  that  if  an 
adequate  price  be  charged,  the  traffic  is  a  desirable  one.  Thus,  on 
the  Maryport  and  Carli^e  and  on  the  Taff  Vale  Railways,  which  are 
laid  out  and  worked  as  mineral  lines,  and  on  those  portions  of  the 
Norib- Eastern  system  where  the  absence  of  competitioa  enables  the 
company  to  charge  as  much  as  i^.  per  ton  per  mile,  there  is  nix 
doubt  of  the  lucrative  character  of  the  mineral  traffic.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  of  the  ruinous  character  of  a  traffic 
which  on  trunk  lines  occupies  more  than  half  the  resources  of  a 
railway  with  traffic  conveyed  at  the  price  of  '47612,  per  bm  net,  the 
wagons  having  to  be  sent  back  empty. 

We  have  not  space,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  enter  into  the 
comparison  of  the  inland  water  systems  of  France  and  of  England,  or 
to  h^g  before  our  readers  such  a  description  of  the  English  canals 
and  navigable  livers  as  it  is  important  to  make  known.  Nor  caa 
we,  in  a  limited  space,  reproduce  the  &cte  contained  in  that  report 
to  the  Wolveiliampton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has  been  pub- 
liahed  fay  Messrs.  Spon,  in  which  not  only  are  the  actual  rates  of 
railway  and  canal  carriage  compared,  but  mechanical  reasons  are  ad- 
duced for  the  greater  economy  of  the  latter.  To  the  canal  charges 
cited  in  the  pamphlet  in  question  may  be  added  that  of  o'Z^^d.  per 
ton  per  mile  on  the  eanals  of  Alsace-Lorraine,*  and  the  extraordinarily 
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low  rate  of  oriyod.  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  canal  and  lake  naTigation 
from  Chicago  to  New  York.  The  latter  price  approaches  that  of  the 
coasting  et^m  colliers,  which  is  a^  low  as  O'lijd.  per  ton  per  mile 
for  cost,  and,  including  z^  per  cent,  for  insnrance  and  profit,  0'i56J. 
per  ton  per  mile  all  over.  It  is  only  in  virtue  of  such  wild  state- 
ments as  those  of  which  we  have  above  exposed  the  fallacy,  that  it 
«an  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  railway  conveyance  can  remoneni- 
tively  compete  with  charges  such  as  these. 

The  manufacturers  of  Qreat  Britain  may  well  be  grateful  for  ttie 
publication  of  the  evidence  elicited  by  the  Select  Committee  <sa 
fiailways.  It  may  he  that  the  evidence  of  the  railway  managers 
themselves  will  prove  ultimately  even  more  valuable  than  that  of  the 
complainants  against  undue  charges.  As  far  as  the  railway  proprietors 
are  concerned,  if  they  care  to  protect  their  own  property,  this  will 
certainly  be  the  case.  In  the  absence  of  such  evidence,  anyone 
would  have  been  not  unjustly  disregarded  who  should  have  said  that 
the  manners  of  great  lines,  in  direct  communication  with  Continental 
milways,  were  quite  unaware  of  the  rate  of  net  profit  earned  by  tb« 
capital  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  traffic 
to  which  the  greater  prosperity  of  the  French  lines  is  due.  Without 
that  evidence  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  expose  the  extraordinary 
misstatements  on  which  some  of  the  most  prominent  advocates  of  the 
mineral  traffic  of  railways  have  based  their  notions  of  its  profit. 
Without  this  evidence  it  would  have  been  incredible  that  a  railway 
chairman  should  have  been  backed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  a  statement  as  to  the  proportionate  growth  of  the  capital 
and  of  the  traffic  of  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is 
wholly  erroneous  and  misleading.  The  necessity  of  a  scientific  con- 
trol of  the  statements  of  railway  chairmen  and  managers  is  conclu- 
sively established  by  the  evidence  before  the  Committee. 

Almost  more  important  is  the  commencement  which  has  been 
made  (with  a  view  to  support  the  charge  for  terminals)  of  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  cost  at  which  an  uaremunerative  traffic  has  been  secured 
by  the  companies.  On  what  evidence  less  onexceptionable  than  that 
of  the  General  Manager  of  the  Oreat  Western  Bailway  Company 
could  the  shareholders  of  that  line  have  been  convinced  of  the  &ct  that 
the  cost  of  their  Smithfield  Station  was  so  great  as  to  exceed,  for  every 
ton  of  minerals  sent  through  it,  the  gross  amount  of  freight  that  they 
received  for  each  ton  of  minerals  carried  on  their  line  ?  It  may  be 
hoped  that  it  ia  imposdhle  to  arrest  an  inquiry  thus  set  on  foot,  tbe 
upshot  of  which  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  dividend.  If  *  ter^ 
miiud  expenses  connected  with  minerals*  in  the  Smithfield  Goods 
Market  amount  to  3a.  i-yid.  per  ton  (226, 1.,  1881,  p.  265),  while 
the  average  receipts  for  every  ton  of  minerals  carried  over  the  Great 
Western  were  only  28,  6c2.,  or  only  65  per  cent,  of  the  cost  incurred 
at  this  terminal  station,  what  has  been  the  total  outlay  of  capital  for 
the  earning  of  that  2s,  6d.  per  ton  ?  and  what  the  diminution  of 
the  general  dividend  of  tbe  company  in  consequence  ?    Not  l«ss,  a 
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comparison  of  the  Freach  lines  assnreB  us*  than  from  %\  to  4J-  per 
cent,  per  annum — a  loss  to  the  shareholders  of  between  22  and  23 
per  cent,  on  their  dividend,  and  thus  on  the  value  of  their  property. 

It  is  difficult  to  forecast  what  may  he  the  outcome  of  the  ^bours 
of  this  Committee.  The  disposition  of  the  English  public  to  leave 
those  who  man^e  any  sort  of  business,  public  or  private,  to  take 
their  own  way,  and  a  readiness  to  accept  their  assurances  that 
they  know  far  better  what  they  are  about  than  do  those  who  criticise 
them,  may  prove  to  be  ineradicable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  <wgv^ 
mmtom  aa  erumenam  has  a  certain  force  with  almost  everyone; 
sod  the  &ct  that  the  manufacturers  have  awakened  to  the  heavy  loss 
to  which  they  are  subjected  by  the  obstruction  of  water  carriage  is  one 
that  is  comparatively  new.  It  is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  prove  an 
important  &otor  in  the  case  ;  for  if  a  powerful  interest  is  able  to 
resist  all  interference ;  if  the  shareholders  prefer  to  accept  the  state- 
ment that  *  the  actual  cost '  of  carrying  coals  '  ie  about  i-40th  of  a 
id.  per  mile;'  if  they  are  contented  with  a  mode  of  charging  rates  in 
proportion,  to  distance,  which  would  lead  to  a  charge  of  nothing  a 
mile  for  a  thousand  miles  of  railway ;  if  they  hold  that  to  apply 
to  such  subjects  that  kind  of  investigation  which  was  applied  by 
Stephenson,  by  Brunei,  and  by  their  assistants,  in  order  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  railway  system, '  is  mere  theory,  there  is  nothing  in 
it' — they  are  masters  of  their  own  property.  But  in  that  case  they 
will  be  wholly  unable  to  check  that  migration  of  industry  to  new 
centres  which  has  already  transplanted  the  steel  works  of  Sheffield 
to  Cumberland,  and  the  foundries  of  StafiTordshire  to  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde.  If  the  waterways  are  not  allowed  to  come  to  the  great  pro- 
doction  centres,  production  will  leave  those  centres,  and  will  build 
for  itself  new  homes  on  the  banks  of  the  free  waterways. 

The  extraordinary  change  which  has  been  effected  in  the  views 
of  the  commercial  world  with  reference  to  transport  since  the  subject 
was  first  broached  in  these  pages  and  in  the  'Edinbuigh  Beview '  in 
1876  has  assumed  such  proportions  that  it  is  now  impossible  to 
arrest  the  force  of  public  opinion.  If  the  railway  companies  study 
theii  own  interests,  they  will  at  once  reconsider  the  subjects  of  com- 
petition and  low  priced  traffic  on  the  principles  above  indicated.  If 
the  managers  still  refuse  so  to  do,  and  if  the  shareholders  support 
their  policy,  not  only  will  the  traffic  diverted  from  the  canals  seek 
seaborne  carriage,  but  the  centres  of  tisde  will  shift,  and  the  pas- 
KDger  and  goods  traffic  will  feel  the  ill  effects  of  the  attempt  forcibly 
to  cany  heavy  tiansports  by  the  most  expensive  routes.  Policy  may 
be  matter  of  dispute,  but  mechanical  principles  are  inflexible,  and 
neglect  of  them  is  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  avenge  itself. 

F.  B.  COHDSB. 
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THE  grey-walled,  red-tiled,  farm  servants'  or  cottars'  cattle — 
Eupbemia's  home,  or  as  her  old  mother  called  her,  YeuiF — lay 
alongside  an  old  high  stone  wall  skirting  a  plantation  of  firs  and 
beeches,  about  three  miles  westwards  from  the  county  town  of  Had- 
dington. Standing  a  few  yards  irom  off  the  broad,  bedged-in  turn- 
pike, the  old  coach  road  leading  from  the  northern  to  the  soutbein 
metropolis,  and  running  in  a  long,  dreary,  straight  line  against  the 
grey  eastern  sky — with  a  small  bit  of  garden  ground  in  front  to  which 
potatoes  were  faithfully  planted  when  the  time  came— in  late  winter 
or  in  the  grey  track  of  spring,  it  presents  a  cold,  cheerless  aspect. 
The  red  tiles  were  bare  of  ivy  or  lichen,  the  once  whitewashed  gables 
were  only  dulled  by  the  winter's  rains  and  the  high  east  winds,  and 
browned  by  the  eunitaer's  suns.  The  farm  steading  of  Oatfield  and 
hinds'  houses  lie  cosily  in  the  dip  of  the  farm  road,  a  stone's  throw 
away ;  but  the  lonely  cottage  has  turned  ita  side  to  the  bleak  east 
winds  and  salt  showers  of  the  German  Ocean  that  rush  in  autnmn, 
and  winter,  and  early  spring  from  the  wild  northern  east  ehores. 
With  its  back  to  the  high  stone  wall,  it  sets  its  &ce  to  the  steady  - 
northern  light,  and  to  the  rioh,  well-tilled,  rounded  fields  which 
conceal  the  Firth  of  Forth  from  the  view  at  Oatfield. 

It  is  a  dreamy,  dreary  spot.  It  is  off  the  high  road  to  the  tows, 
and  has  only  a  passing  interest  in  both.  Late  at  night  the  carrier's 
cart  firom  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  rambles  along  to  Edin- 
burgh with  the  stem  watchdog  tied  to  the  axle  beneath,  while  the 
carrier  sits  dozing  on  his  pepper-and-salt  cart-cover  in  front,  and 
sometimes  he  will  at  a  signal  pull  the  reins,  stop  his  horse  beneath 
the  dark  trees,  and  open  a  padlocked  box,  and  undertake  a  commis- 
sion from  a  poacher  to  a  poulterer  in  the  city.  And  sometimes,  it  is 
said,  he  takes  ducks  and  hens  and  newlaid  eggs  at  quiet  comers  from 
parties  who,  under  the  sudden  light  of  a  lantern,  are  known  not  to 
own  any  farmyard  produce,  but  to  work  at  the  travelling  steam- 
ploughs.  Only  on  one  day  in  the  week  is  there  any  traffic  on  the 
broad-stretching  road,  on  the  market  day  at  Haddington,  when  afar 
in  the  fields  you  may  hear  the  noise  of  cart  wheels,  and  see  towering 
above  the  hedgerows  troops  of  two-wheeled  carts  loaded  with  grain, 
drawn  by  heavy  Clydesdale  farm  horses ;  and  they  again  are  pasMd  hy 
formers  swaying  in  their  gigs  on  their  weekly  errand  to  the  Com 
Exchange,  talking  solemnly  of  reduction  of  rents  and  the  prospects  of 
emigration.  A  baker's  cart  calls  twice  a  week,  a  hawker  makes  pe- 
riodical visits  with  a  load  of  cheap  crockery — a  periodical  reminder 
to  the  frugal  peasant  folk  that  something  is  perishable  about  them  ; 
a  tramp  occasionally  begs  a  drink  of  water  and  a  bite  of  bread,  and 
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TBBds  at  the  Bame  time  bootlaoes  and  almanacka,  or  a  rude  song 
printed  on  rude  paper ;  and  the  policeman  calls  at  interrals  to  get 
bis  book  signed  and  his  pipe  lit. 

On  a  clear  day  you  can  see  the  spire  of  the  town-ball  at  Hadding> 
ton,  or  what  local  antiquarians  persist  in  doling,  &om  its  sheltered 
valley  situation,  Hidden-town ;  but  neither  the  Lammermuir  Hills, 
with  the  snov  lodging  on  the  ridges,  nor  the  shores  of  the  Forth  can 
be  seen  &om  the  cottage,  the  tall  firs  darkening  the  views  either  way. 
In  a  hundred  yards  walk  yon  may  refreshen  your  eyes  and  quicken 
yoor  thoughts  with  a  view  of  either  the  bills  or  the  sea.  Away  to  the 
west  you  can  discern  the  Pentlands  and  the  veils  of  smoke  which  lie 
about  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  air  is  breathed  the  grave,  etolid 
spirit  of  the  people,  the  moderate  stillness,  the  large  quietude  that 
comes  from  constant  work  and  silent  companionahip  of  broad  open 
grain  fields,  wide  turnip  land  where  sheep  feed,  grey  paeture  soil 
where  cows  ruminate,  warm  &rm-court«  where  short-homed  red-and- 
white  cattle  are  stalled,  and  the  dense  swaying  plantations  and  rapid 
undergrowth.     These  patient  processes  breed  patient  minds. 

The  wide  expanses  of  view,  tiie  far  stretching  turnpike,  the  brown 
wanD-coloured  ploughed  fields,  the  extent  of  flat-lying  &rm  lands,  all 
lying  so  like  each  other,  resembling  patches  on  one  piece  of  cloth, 
brought  the  far-off  near,  and  by  the  progress  of  neighbouring  fiirm 
work  the  farmers  judged  of  their  own.  At  night  the  hinds  would 
linger  about  the  turnpike,  sitting  on  the  top  rail  of  a  field  gate  or  a 
fence,  with  their  eyes  turned  along  the  great  running  road  waiting 
for  visible  signs  of  intercommunication  with  the  world :  such  as  a 
tramp  on  the  march,  a  gig  with  a  bagman,  or  a  brewer's  cart  return- 
ing empty  from  its  round  of  villages.  Some  form  or  shadow  would 
be  seen,  or  some  far-off  sound  heard,  as  the  old  patient  woman  labour- 
ing for  a  gruidson  at  college,  could  be  observed  against  the  grey  light 
from  the  Firth,  at  nights  returning,  with  figure  bended  with  toiluig 
and  the  harden  of  pig's  meat  swung  on  her  shouIderB  from  the  town, 
closely  followed  l^  her  toddling  grandchild. 

Mature  in  its  rongb  genuine  way  forms  strength  of  charact^  and 
individuality  of  purpose.  The  grey,  cold,  rough  evening  nights  of 
winter  can  be  read  in  any  of  the  &iTn  folks'  countenances  ;  their  faces 
ate  not  only  tempered  by  the  seasons,  but  down  in  their  hearts  the 
seasMis  take  root  and  grow,  and  so,  as  you  put  your  hand  below  a 
■pade  depth  of  new  dug  soil  in  winter  you  feel  a  preserving  glow, 
beneath  the  sombre,  dull-toned  face  of  a  hind  you  have  the  sbrong, 
equal,  and  unchecked  human  feelings.  Love  is  not  withered  here  wiui 
recurring  doubts  and  critidam,  and  marriage  is  within  reach  of  all. 
In  the  wide  grey  sky,  in  the  expanse  of  hroad  fields,  the  affections 
take  on  the  aerial  tone  oombined  with  the  rich  strength  from  iha 
brown  grain  fields,  and  in  the  quick  life  of  the  young  plantations, 
love  swells  sweet  and  strong  in  the  breast ;  and  here  one  can  nodet- 
atand  its  fdlness  in  the  old  simile  of  like  as  a  ben  gathereth  in  her 
tokens. 
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It  was  a  Febniaiy  evening,  the  eveniDg  of  the  aDnual  hiring  &ir 
of  the  fann  servantB  at  Haddington.  Oatfield  was  still  and  quiet ; 
those  who  bad  reached  home  were  sitting  at  an  early  supper,  bot 
others  were  yet  trudging  homewards.  Yeuff,  or  as  one  preferred  to 
call  her.  Fame,  was  not  home.  Her  lonely  mother,  Naomi,  had 
early  in  the  aftemooD  begun  to  walk  to  the  doorstep,  and  shaded  her 
eyes  with  her  hands,  longing,  and  looked  for  her  daughter.  She  had 
oeased  knitting,  and  now  sat  with  her  bands  clasped  in  her  lap,  with 
hei  eyes  brooding  over  the  fire  of  faggots  gathered  from  the  woods, 
and  starting  up  at  every  sound  on  the  high  road,  and  settling  unesaQy 
down  again  on  her  stiflf-backed  chair.  Early  in  the  evening  she  had, 
by  the  way,  asked  of  her  passing  farm  neighbours  if  they  had  seen 
Yeuff,  but  as  one,  old  Jenny,  had  laughingly  said — 

'  'Deed  I  eaw  'er.  She'll  no  be  hame  th'  nicht  at  the  crack  o*  tiis 
whip,  Naomi  Todrig,  or  else  am  cheated.' 

<  Is  the  toon  so  busy  th'  day?  It  takes  agraundshowto  keep  my 
Yeuff  late  in  the  toon,'  said  the  mother,  with  an  outward  firmness 
but  an  inward  mi^ving. 

'  Ay,  but  when  lasses  meet  lads  and  lay  their  lips  th'gether,  it's  a 
bonnie  lang  time  till  they  think  o*  hame,  and  them  that's  sitting 
wearying  for  them.'  Jenny's  thoughts  of  her  own  children  had  soft- 
ened her  heart  for  the  widow's  only  daughter.  '  When  love  comes 
into  lassies'  heads  nooadays,  they  begin  to  fo^t  their  ain  folk. 
But  Balph  is  a  very  steady  lad,  very,'  she  said,  emphasising  the  last 
word  as  Naomi  restlessly  turned  into  the  house. 

It  was  not  in  human  sympathy  to  relieve  the  old  widow  of  the 
deep  anxiety  that  was  struggling  at  her  heart's  cords.  The  outer 
door  was  le^  open,  the  lamp  stood  on  the  tahle  unlit,  the  cat  was 
curled  up  on  the  hearthrug,  and  the  tick-tack  of  the  wall-clock  beat  as 
regularly  as  her  heart,  A  well-read  copy  of  Bunyan'g  '  Pilgrim's 
Progress,*  covered  in  brown  paper,  lay  open  and  unread  alongside  her 
spectacles.  Her  thoughts  were  of  her  only  one,  of  all  her  days  and 
ways,  and  timidly  she  mistrusted  herself  to  look  into  the  future, 
which  she  had  been  brought  up  implicitly  to  believe  was  Dot  in 
mortals'  keeping  nor  guiding. 

In  the  falling  early  night  she  kept  restlessly  crossing  the  thres- 
hold, walking  down  the  narrow  footpath,  and  going  out  to  the  main 
road,  and  once  her  heart  leapt  within  her  as  her  faded  eyesight  saw 
two  heads  moving  against  the  evening  sky,  and  beard  two  voices,  a 
man's  and  a  woman's,  in  the  air.  Her  daughter  came  not  yet.  The 
lowing  of  cattle  in  the  farm  courts,  the  deep  cough  of  the  sheep 
feeding  on  the  turnips  in  the  sloping  field,  and  the  strong  eastem 
wind  rustling  among  the  swaying  trees,  were  the  only  sounds  heard 
yet. 

Ralph  and  Yeuff  had  not  gone  to  the  hiring  fair  in  search  of  ntua- 
tions ;  both  were  remaining.  They  had  gone,  though  not  t<^;ether, 
simply  to  see  the  sights  of  the  market,  and  it  was  the  same  desire 
that  had  drawn  the  flocks  of  farm  labourers  from  all  the  parishea  in 
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the  county.  The  first  Friday  in  February  was  an  annual  holiday,  the 
great  annual  gathering  of  &iin  hinds  and  labourers  in  East  Lothian^ 
who  fully  appreciated  its  advantages  of  seeing  once  a  year  old  com- 
panions, old  school  mates,  old  friends  from  the  extreme  farms,  from 
the  shores  and  fen  lands  in  the  lowlands  and  the  sheep  farms  of  the 
uplands,  from  the  far  eastern  and  west«m  districts.  Once  ayear  they 
aU  met  in  the  central  county  town.  Women,  men,  and  children 
were  huddled  in  crowds  in  the  stony  market  square  and  down  the 
open  Btony  market  street,  and  were  welded  in  eager,  lond-talking 
groups.     Once  a  year  these  solitary  folk  crowded  together. 

If  love  levels  all,  it,  magnet  like,  soon  brings  a  lad  and  lass  together 
even  in  the  greatest  throng.  Ralph  and  Yeuff  spent  hours  in  each 
other's  company  on  the  skirts  of  the  crowds,  taking  ample  enjoyment 
in  the  sigbte  and  stands,  and  in  their  own  simple  talk.  It  required 
but  a  iitUe  gentle  persuasion  to  get  her  to  sit  for  her  photograph  in 
a  travelling  booth,  and  he  in  exchange  sat  for  his.  Love  drew  them 
away  from  the  crowded  throngs  early  in  the  afternoon,  led  them  down 
to  the  riverside  of  the  flooded  surging  Tyne,  through  the  peaceful 
churchyard  lying  around  the  picturesque  old  Abbey  Church,  along- 
side the  green  haughs  or  meadows  bordering  the  river  and  out  into 
the  broad  stretching  country  roads.  Their  talk  was  dull  to  you  or 
me;  but  their  deep  feelings  had  one  electric  current,  and  shone  in 
the  deep  eyes  of  these  peasant  folk.  The  Tyne  river  was  running  in 
flood,  and  so  were  their  hearts.  Love  had  come  to  them  with  its 
^talities,  as  it  comes  to  most  of  us,  at  moments  unexpected. 

In  the  cold,  silvery,  grey  sunset,  they  walked  along  the  by-roads 
with  their  arms  crossed  behind  them,  and  their  hands  clasped  in  each 
other's,  as  only  country  folk  and  children  know  how  to  walk.  Their 
loves  had  been  of  natural  growth,  bad  come  with  constant  sights  of 
each  other,  of  everyday  greetings  across  hedges  and  at  the  kirk  door, 
and  had  grown  as  naturally  as  a  sapling  in  a  wood.  The  tall, 
black-bearded,  graceful,  and  strong  young  forester  lad,  with  black 
eyes  and  sun-browned  fatie,  and  the  homely  seriousness  of  the  Saxon, 
had  a  manly  liking,  of  slow  growth,  for  the  comely  and  handsome 
girl,  in  whose  eyes  sometimes  flashed  high  spirits  and  proper  pride. 
She  was  a  sapling  to  this  big,  brawny  man,  whose  heart  was  touched 
fay  her  rough  life  on  the  fields  ajid  the  calm  eamestness  of  her 
niotber's  loL  To  both  life  had  now  become  sweeter  since  their  closer 
intimacy,  and  their  long  lonely  days  of  outside  work  were  tender  with 
the  frequent  recoUeotions  of  each  other's  meetings. 

In  the  steady  advance  of  night,  as  they  walked  along  the  footpath, 
with  their  hands  clasped  and  their  calm  presences,  Balph  said  some- 
what abruptly,  looking  in  the  grey  distance  to  Yeuffs  home — 

'  111  be  leaving  Oxton  soon.  My  wark  is  near  done,  an'  I  mun 
gang  hame  again,  lass,  to  Berwickshire.' 

'Must  you  gang?  '  She  trusted  herselfto  say  no  more.  A  wealth 
of  meaning  lay  in  her  expression  of  the  first  word. 

*  I  mun  dae  what  my  maister  bids  me,  and  a  setraat  can  dae  nae 
No.  633  (m.  on.  x.  (.)  Q 
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mair.*  Hie  words  were  said  in  quite  a  matter  of  £ict  vta; ;  he  re- 
cognised bis  duty  to  a  good  master,  and  his  duty  to  his  father  at 
home,  who  had  served  the  master's  &ther  before  him.  A  quick 
change  on  her  lips,  and  a  turn  of  her  head,  drew  forth  the  words, 
*  I'm  Bweer  to  leave  you,  Fame,  but  it'll  only  be  for  a  wee  while.  Ill 
come  again  at  the  back  end  o'  the  year,  an'  take  ye  to  a  hame  o*  your 
ain,  lass.' 

Her  bands  slackened  tbeir  grip,  and  she  fain  would  have  walked 
alone.  She  had  been  so  very  happy  to-day,  why  should  the  day  close 
with  words  of  parting  ?  Parting  would  come  soon  enough,  as  she, 
like  all  peasant  girls,  know  the  old  words  from  infancy, '  out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind.'  His  hands  closed  firmer  than  before,  and  they  walked 
slowly  on  without  uttering  a  word. 

The  east  wind  was  piping  and  whistling  among  the  trees.  The 
grey  track  of  evening  l^d  melted  in  night,  imd  night's  brown  black 
shadow  was  settling  over  the  bills  and  fields;  still  they  lingered  on 
their  way. 

'  It's  a  long  way  off:  it  is  beyond  Dunbar.  The  railway  station 
is  Reston,  an'  you  have  to  walk  twa  or  three  miles  syne,'  said  Ralph, 
thinking  of  bis  home.     It  would  be  their  own  home. 

'  Yes,'  said  Yeuff,  after  a  pause,  '  it  mnn  be  far  away  when  it  is 
cot  o'  East  Louden.* 

'  Far  or  near,  our  love  will  travel  with  us.  Louden  is  no  a*  the 
world  to  you  nor  me,'  he  said  encouragingly. 

'  No,'  she  replied  with  a  slight  smile, '  nor  Berwicks^bire  either.' 

A  close  observer  could  see  that  her  words  did  not  convey  the 
tender  thoughts  that  were  stm^ling  within  her.  Her  eyes  were 
with  her  heart,  thinking  in  a  troub^  manner  about  her  mother, 
about  whom  she  had  b^n  quick  to  notice  Ralph  had  said  nothing. 
Did  he  intend  that  she  should  leave  her  and  cleave  only  to  him,  leave 
her,  the  only,  and  first,  and  dearest  friend  she  bad  through  life,  leave 
her  in  her  fast  approaching  old  age,  leave  her  solitary,  uncared  for* 
in  the  cottage,  and  that  £e  herself  should  only  go  to  this  home  of 
his  bther's  beyond  Dunbar?  Her  feelings  rushed  quickly  tt^ther, 
and  there  was  a  swelling  about  her  large  throat,  and  a  firm  pressure 
about  her  rounded  lips.  Her  backward  womanish  thoughts  soon 
overcame  the  flush  of  warm  feelings,  leaving  behind,  however,  a  flash 
of  pride  in  the  erect  head  and  a  stiflfness  in  the  supple  form.  She 
was  offended  that  into  the  question  he  had  never  introduced  the  men- 
tion of  her  mother,  and  what  was  to  become  of  her. 

What  had  come  over  her  ?  Ralph  thought,  as  he  saw  she  was  a 
litde  cold  and  inclined  to  be  formal.  Had  he  given  her  offence  by 
not  making  a  straightforward,  manly  avowah  He  bent  his  large  &ce 
into  hers,  and  wrapped  her  in  his  massive  arms,  and  said  in  that 
touching,  simple  pathos  which  the  Lowland  hinds  know  by  nature 
how  to  use, — 

*  Fame,  my  lass,  I  like  you,  and  you  only.' 

Her  head  fell  on  her  breast,  and  her  cheeks  were  burning  with 
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ooIooT.  Outwardly  these  were  the  only  effects  produced  by  this  de- 
claration of  love.  Then  ehe  lifted  up  her  head,  put  her  handa  to  her 
eyes,  and  looked  at  him  frankly  and  honestly. 

'  Yoo  are  guid  an'  kind,  Ralph.  I  never  expected  this  th*  nicht. 
Yon  are  very  ^id,  an'  clever.  I  feel  thankful  for  jour  guid 
opinion.  But,  Balph,  I  am  no  my  ain  miatress ;  my  mother  has 
lived  all  hei  days  in  the  place  she  was  bom  at.' 

To  you,  as  to  any  modem  Englishman,  it  is  immaterial  where  a 
girl  lives  when  she  marries.  Of  course  she  must  follow  her  husband 
as  naturally  and  as  unquestioning  as  the  cart  follows  the  horse,  so 
long  as  the  hamess  keeps  together.  She  loves,  why  then  she  must  be 
led  wherever  this  love  leads  her.  Introduce  a  limitation  to  this 
lovejoomeyat  the  very  start,  and  you  would  no  doubt  say  it  is 
proof  most  ample  that  there  was  never  any  love,  or  that  love  for 
place  overcame  love  for  person.    Bat  is  it  really  so  ? 

Ralpb,  with  his  strong,  if  narrow,  intelligence,  could  not  undei^ 
stand  ber  doubts.  She  had  been  always  so  frank  with  him  and  so 
agreeable,  and  had  never  shown  any  previous  signs  of  possessing  a 
vill  rmming  counter  to  him.  Now  for  the  first  time  he  felt  her  quiet 
natural  strength  of  conviction  below  the  hesitating  sentences. 

'  It's  you  am  wanting  to  live  wi'  me,  Fame.'  Then  he  said  in 
lighter  tones,  playing  at  her  thoughts,  as  if  they  were  whims,  '  What 
mattera  it  whether  we  live  at  B^ton,  OakfieM,  or  Ozton  ?  It  will 
be  the  same,  we  will  be  th'gether,  and  wherever  we  are  we  will  aye 
love ;  will  we  no  ?  The  same  sky  will  shine  ower  us,  the  same  winds 
will  blow,  the  same  rain  will  fall  at  any  place ;  only  at  Reston  111  be 
at  a  gnid  situation ;  and,  here  or  there,  you  can  never  be  dearer  to  me 
than  what  you  are,  Fame,  lass.' 

He  had  disposed  of  the  case  without  considering  the  principal  ques- 
tion.    His  premises  were  incomplete. 

'  You  forget,  Ralph,  that  I  am  a  woman,  and  that  I  have  an  auld 
mother,  to  me  very  dear,  and  so  long  as  I  live,  where  she  goes  I 
follow.'  She  thought  she  bad  made  it  dear,  and  did  not  care  to  make 
it  more  pointed. 

'  Your  mother  ?  Well,  yes ;  a  mother  must  be  provided  for.. 
Mine  is  dead  long  ago ;  many  a  year  ago.' 

They  were  silent  for  a  time.  Teara  gathered  in  her  eyes  and 
swelled  in  her  throat.  They  were  dear  to  each  other  in  the  fashion 
that  nan's  and  woman's  love  will  ever  be.  Was  the  sacrifice  to  be  all 
on  her  side  for  him  whom  she  loved  very  much  ?  Did  he  not  see  her 
trial  7  or,  seeing  it,  did  he  shut  bis  eyes  purposely  to  her  trial  ?  Her 
whole  being  was  stirred  with  her  new  joy  and  bra"  new  sorrow,  vhich 
vere  now  equally  great.  Was  she  at  this  trying  moment  to  throw  off 
the  only  solacement,  the  only  old  natural  joy  of  kin,  she  had  had  in 
her  dull  existence,  for  this  new-found  endearing  joy? 

*  Till  tb'  nicht  I  never  ken'd  how  much  I  like  baitb  you  and  my 
mother,*  at  last  she  said.  '  £i  my  anld  hame,  beneath  these  four  bare 
walls/  pointing  to  the  cottage  &r  off  in  the  dark,  <  where  my  fathet 
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lived  and  died,  and  I  was  born,  I  have  aye  thoaght  I  would  do  the 
eame  under  his  and  my  master's  folks.  But  you  make  me  sad,  £alpfa, 
aud  no  glad,  in  asking  me  to  leave  it ;  to  leave  my  mother.  I  canna 
turn  my  back  on  the  place,  sud  say  to  mother,  **  I  mun  leave  you,  for 
Balph  wants  me  to  live  with  him  far,  fax  away,  away  from  the  auM 
red  fields  and  red-tiled  houses,"  I  canna,  Ralph,  lad;  my  heart 
winna  allow  me ;  and  I  am  sure  you  would  no  have  me  with  a  blse 
heart.  Think  of  me  sometimes,  if  you  like,  as  a  sister.  Yon  have 
my  love,  but  I  couldna  forsake  my  mother  yet.  Oh  no  I  You^l  see, 
some  morning  or  evening,  another  lass  to  your  mind.  Maybe  a 
Berwickshire  lass,  Ralph,  without  a  mother.  God  has  willed  it  so; 
but  probably  you  will  think  of  me  sometimes,  perhaps  very  kindly,  is 
I  will  always  do  of  you.' 

Her  voice  rose  and  fell,  its  quiet  heart-cadence  bespoke  the  severit; 
of  the  inward  stru^le  between  the  love  for  man  and  the  love  for 
duty.  The  words  were  spoken  with  a  careless  effort  of  art,  and  jet 
in  their  sincerity  reaching  an  art  so  high  as  to  be  beyond  an  actor's 
range.  The  peasants  never  pose  nor  t^k  of  scenery,  but  in  their  still, 
watching,  patient,  nature-taught  feelings  they  possess  the  reverence 
of  art  and  the  innate  love  of  scenery.  Words  and  actions  are  to 
them  always  inseparably  associated  with  the  spots  where  they  were 
uttered  or  made.  They  possess  in  the  rough  the  true  dramatic 
instinct. 

They  had  passed  a  small  farm-steading  where  a  middle-aged 
farmer  was  heurd  in  the  stackyard  calling  out  in  angry  tones  to  a 
wayward  hind's  wife — 

'  Jean,  your  greedy  baims  have  stolen  the  hen's  eggs  from  out 
this  bean  stack  here.' 

'  Is  that  a',  maister  ? '  was  heard  as  loud  a  voice  in  the  dark  in 
reply.  '  You  have  little  to  make  a'  the  work  ahoot.  The  bairns  are 
only  beginning  to  learn  to  be  thrifty  and  usefu'  to  a  body.  Ye  have 
little  to  complain  o'.' 

It  was  now  supper  time  at  this  early  hour,  and  the  dusk  had  fallen. 
So  quietly  the  two  trudged  homewards  towards  Oatfield.  The  long 
dat  lands,  the  wide  stretches  of  arable  fields,  the  squares  of  field 
hedgerows,  and  rolling  soil,  were  dull  and  dark  in  the  grey  February 
nightfall.  Can  be  not  stay  in  Lotbian  among  her  own  folk  ?  she  \i 
thinking.  Will  he  not  relent?  If  his  love  is  so  strong  for  her,  it 
can  surely  embrace  the  only  one  she  loves  next  to  him  F  What  ob- 
jections can  he  have  to  her  mother  living  with  them  7  She  would  be 
helpful  and  industrious ;  she  would  look  after  the  little  Ayrshire  cow, 
milk  it,  and  attend  it  in  the  byre,  or  feed  the  pigs  in  the  sty  behind 
the  house  ia  Berwickshire,  or  tend  the  Scots-grey  or  Cochi  China 
hens.  They  would  all  thrive  under  her  patient  care,  and  under  her 
constant,  placid,  soft  attentions.  Was  it  all  to  he  hut  a  bright  pleasant 
dreary,  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  to  be  among  the  might-have-beens, 
on  the  dull  dawn  of  to-morrow,  and  numbered  among  the  happy 
hours  she  had  known  rustic  joy  in  the  fresh  days  of  haymaking  in 
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earljr  Bammer,  o^  the  gladsome  jojfulness  when  lifting  the  fiJleQ 
bunches  of  oata  afler  the  horse  reapers  in  the  bright  summer  morn- 
ings F  Oh,  why  had  he  awakened  her  moDotonoas  life  with  this 
glimpse  of  another  life,  vnth  the  gleams  of  fond  mother's  anti- 
cipations, and  BO  rudely  closed  it,  and  so  selfishly  ?  Was  this 
love? 

To  her  it  was  more  bitter  than  the  cold  offerings  of  friendship. 
It  was  now  all  past ;  her  heart  was  already  cIosiDg  in  the  rebound, 
there  coold  be  no  more  eager,  pleasant  expectations  between  them, 
lite  strange  river  of  life  had  suddenly  turned  a  bend,  and  displayed 
a  long-hoped-for  change  of  scene,  where  she  expected  to  live,  her  heart 
fiill  of  new  emotions,  of  emotions  lying  dormant  in  a  lump  at  her 
heart ;  hut  the  bend  only  opened  to  close,  and  lose  itself  at  another 
bend. 

The  &millar  cows  which  she  knew  by  name  lowed  in  their  stalls 
in  the  byre  at  the  farmstead,  the  &t  cattle  bellowed  in  the  courts, 
the  shepherd's  dog  growled  at  the  gathering  footsteps.  It  was  supper 
time.  The  hinds,  to  the  light  of  the  lantern,  were  suppering  the 
cart  horses  in  the  stalls  of  the  stable.  The  fitfiil  light  of  the  wood 
fire  lit  up  her  mother's  home,  and  streaks  of  light  stole  through  the 
chinlES  of  the  door  She  was  at  home.  The  oil  lamp  stood  on  the 
table  unlit,  and  two  blue  supper  plates  were  laid  on  the  round  table. 
The  fitful  light  from  the  fire  danced  on  the  row  of  plates  and  bowls 
on  the  plat&-rack  at  the  wall,  and  on  the  cupboard  in  the  comer 
stored  with  old  china  cups  and  saucers  on  the  top  of  each  other. 
Naomi  watched,  as  she  sat  on  a  low  stool,  the  porridge-pot  at  the  tire- 
side  ;  and  this  was  the  ordinary  round  of  her  life  since  she  was  a 
lassie  at  school ;  YeuS*  knew  of  no  oUier  rounds  of  life ;  it  might  be 
of  no  interest  to  Ralph,  whatever  his  life  at  his  home  might  be  in 
Berwickshire,  in  that  unknown  shire  beyond  Dunbar.  Naomi  sat  on 
the  same  low  stool  in  spring  and  summer,  in  autumn  and  winter,  as 
was  her  wont  all  the  year,  all  her  life. 

As  they  pass  the  wicket  gate,  walk  up  the  pebble-strewn  footpath, 
the  young  forester  throws  his  arm  round  her  firm  waist,  and  leans  his 
head  with  his  bearded  cheek  against  hers,  and  spoke  in  a  firm  voice. 
He  compressed  into  strong  words  the  result  of  his  anxious  inward 
dehatings. 

'  Before  we  step  across  the  threshold,  tell  me.  Fame,  lass,  do  you 
really  like  me,  an'  nae  other  lad  ?     Dae  ye  only  like  me  ? ' 

Her  hand  is  on  the  latch  of  the  stone- walled  red- tiled  cottage ; 
it  is  quickly  withdrawn,  and  she  grasps  his  firmly  in  the  dark.  An 
eager  glow  was  in  her  dark  eyes,  and  her  figure  quivered  with  strong 
emotion. 

'  Like  ye,  Balph  F '  she  asked,  more  by  way  of  candid  reply  than 
an  echoing  answer.  '  I  ken  nae  other  lad  that  e'er  I  liked  since  I  was 
a  lassie.  I  think  I  never  knew  love  or  liking  till  ye  came  to  the 
coontrpide.    I  like  ye  dearly.* 

'  Aweel,  Fame,  Ian,  it's  agreed,    ni  marry  ye,  an'  your  mother 
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will  gaiin  whererer  we  gaun,  an'  we'll  a'  live  tb'gether.    God  kens  I 
like  ye  weel.' 

The  place  where  they  litood  w&s  as  hallowed  to  her  as  the  Idik 
porch ;  its  BuiroandingB,  where  her  father  lived  aod  toiled,  a  poor 
hind,  and  where  she  had  played  as  a  girl,  aod  wrought  in  girlhood 
and  womanhood,  were  as  sacred  as  the  kirk  where  she  and  her  mother 
worshipped,  or  the  kirkyard  where  her  father  and  forefathers  lay 
Jbeneath  the  green  sod, 

'  Eh  1  Balph,  my  lad ;  'am  richt  glad  it'a  a'  ower.  Come  away 
'Irtdoors,  an'  oo'll  hae  a  talk  wi'  mother  abootit.  She'll  be  glad,  gUd 
■to  see  you.* 

The  door  opened,  and  the  figures,  tall  and  strong-biult  in  the  opes 
air,  were  seen  but  a  moment  against  the  Him  light  from  the  opened 
door.  Inside,  he  had  now  a  place  in  the  tmttage,  he  had  now  a  chur 
he  could  nearly  call  his  own.  The  mother  bustled  about,  and  served 
the  simple  fare,  while  Yeuff  took  off  her  hat  and  jacket,  and  brushed 
her  hair  at  the  small  looking-glass  hanging  on  the  wall,  where  she 
could  not  but  notice,  with  a  smile,  the  colour  in  her  cheeks  and  the 
sew  glow  in  her  eyes. 

The  mother  knew  where  she  had  been,  and  suspected  the  cause  of 
ber  late  return ;  now  she  knew,  and  that  it  was  not  the  first  time  the 
two  had  been  walking  and  talking  together  alone  in  the  coontiy 
roads.  You  could  read  on  her  face  the  expression  of  mild  disapproval, 
but  no  questions  were  asked.  Nothing  was  amiss.  She  could  wait 
for  explanations,  if  any  were  forthcoming;  her  dark,  receptive, 
patient  eyes  bespoke  that  she  could  wait  long,  ay,  all  her  short  life 
now.  She  knew  her  daughter's  heart,  and  was  satisfied.  The  wear; 
-  <day  was  now  ended,  her  daughter  was  home  and  looking  happy,  and 
■the  stout  old  woman  thought  ^nfidently  over  her  plate  of  warm 
porridge  and  the  jug  of  sweet  milk,  'It  is  well.  Young  folks  will 
be  young  folks.  Where  quiet  happiness  is  there  is  no  wrong.  The 
-«nd  of  it,  what  will  it  be  ?  likely  a  wedding  and  a  kirking.  Who 
faiows?  Luck  comes  to  poor  folk  as  well  as  to  the  grand.'  Her 
patient  quietude  was  like  the  dumb  cows'  in  theii  stalls,  which  had, 
-«11  her  life,  appealed  to  her  meditative,  contemplative  mind  as  a 
fKittem  ita  her  own.  The  beasts  in  the  fields  were,  to  ber,  living 
forces. 

She  was  not  long  left  in  doubt.  After  the  frugal  meal,  when  the 
plates  and  jugs  had  been  removed  to  the  pantry,  and  the  oil  lamp  was 
burning  bright,  and  they  bad  all  settled  down  in  strong  wooden 
chairs  round  the  whitewashed,  clean-Bwept  fireside,  the  quiet  talk 
passed  round,  led  by  homely  questions  of  the  mother.  The  f^osmp  of 
the  fair ;  the  wages  in  money,  and  the  yards  of  potatoes  and  bolls  of 
meal  offered  and  accepted  for  hinds  and  d&y-labourers ;  how  much 
for  mngle  men,  for  married  men  with  daughters  who  could  alao  vork 
on  the  farm  and  fields ;  for  married  men  with  grown-up  sone,  who 
could,  like  their  fathers,  drive  a  pair  of  horses,  could  sow,  and  plough, 
and  leap — called  a  double  binding?     Who  pf  their  fiioids  and 
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nrigbbooiB  were  stajing  and  leaving ;  where  they  were  shifting  to,  the 
work  they  were  to  do,  the  wages  they  were  getting;  if  they  were 
to  be  allowed  to  keep  a  sow  or  a  cow  ?  Who  of  their  neighboura  at  far- 
away ferms  she  had  seec  and  spoken  to ;  how  they  and  their  fiimilieB 
were ;  if  they  were  increased  by  births  or  unbroken  by  deaths  ?  It 
was  talk  of  a  homely,  kindly  nature.  The  old  mother  was  gladdened 
or  saddened  as  the  news  went  either  way.  Her  old  neighbour  workers 
had  a  place  in  her  heart  which  neither  the  distance  of  time  nor  the 
distance  of  place  could  remove.  Friendship  ie  not  easily  wrenched 
from  country  hearts. 

Then  there  was  a  lull  in  the  talk;  it  lagged  as  light  flickers 
before  it  either  goes  out  or  bums  brighter.  A  quiet  remark  from  the 
mother  about  the  delay  of  YeufPa  return  brought  no  response  from 
her,  so  it  was  left  to  Ralph  to  explain,  in  an  uneasy,  slow  manner, 
involving  many  ehiftings  of  his  position  on  the  wooden  chair,  and 
causing  many  times  to  put  his  hands  out  and  into  his  pockets  as  if 
they  were  to  him,  for  the  first  time,  burdens.  Yeuff,  with  a  calm- 
ness, bethought  berself  of  washing  the  supper  dishes  in  the  small 
pastry.  The  simple  story  was  simply  told.  It  fell  on  a  mother's 
grateful  ears ;  her  heart  was  glad ;  she  set  it  down  to  an  ever-watch-- 
fill  Providence;  she  accepted  it  as  a  Divine  blessing.  Where  her 
danghter  goes,  she  goes  most  tliankfully;  willingly  or  gladly  ab 
leaving  lier  old  home,  was  not  to  be  thought  of.'  A  young  woman's 
life  was  before  an  old  woman's  few  short  years.  It  was  well  ordered, 
and  it  was  not  for  her  to  question.  Halph  was  steady,  clever,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  well-bred.  YeuS*  had  accepted  him,  and  she 
would  have  done  the  same  bad  she  been  young.  A  good  man  is  the 
hest  dowry,  the  only  one  Yeuff  could  expect ;  and  a  good  woman  is  the 
best  dowry  Ralph  would  get.  It  was  very  well  ordered.  She  thanked 
God  most  fervently. 

Yeuff  had  returned  from  washing  the  dishes ;  to-night  she  had 
been  longer  than  usual.  She  said  the  room  was  hot,  and  the  girl 
went  now  to  open  the  back  window  at  the  time  she  generally  shut  it. 
She  stood  a  minute  looking  into  the  dark  night ;  the  cold  oi^t  air 
was  grateful  to  her  heated  cheeks. 

'Yeuff,  my  bairn,  Ralph  has  told  me  all.  Come  here,  YeuS*.' 
Old  Naomi  spoke  very  fondly  and  tenderly,  so  imlike  the  usual 
iiiBtter'-of-&ct  tone  at  supper  times. 

'Yes,  mother/  replied  Yeuff,  still  keeping  her  hand  on  the 
window  sneck,  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  cold  stars  in  the  vaults 
of  the  sky,  and  with  her  back  to  her  mother.  Then  she  shut  it,  and 
walking  across  the  earthen  floor  to  where  her  mother  sat,  she  stooped 
and  threw  her  arms  round  her,  and  bent  her  cheeks  to  hers. 

A  loud  noise  broke  in  upon  the  stillness.  Suddenly  a  rustling 
noise  was  heard,  a  crushing,  cracking  sound,  the  window  was  opened 
from  the  outside,  and  in  a  moment  a  figure  came  tumbling  on  to  the 
floor !  It  was  a  man,  a  young  man.  He  was  digbUy  intoxicated^ 
and  was  at  first  bewildered  by  tbe  lights  of  the  lamp  and  the  fire,  and 
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he  staggered  kctobb  the  floor  with  outstretched  hands  towards  the 
mother,  whom  he  attempted  to  embrace. 

*  Hoo  are  ye,  Yeuff,  woman  ?  Ye're  an  awfu'  straiuger  noo.  Ye 
never  come  aloug  the  Ormiston  rood.'  He  spoked  as  he  groped  with 
his  open  arms. 

YeuGf  stood  behind  her  mother,  flashed  with  anger,  yet  not  know- 
ing what  to  say.  Naomi  led  him  to  a  chair  like  a  child.  He  was 
but  8  yotmg  lad,  unaccustomed  to  the  excitement  of  the  fairs,  and  the 
power  of  tbe  strong  ale  he  had  drunk  there  somewhat  freely.  The 
young  man,  when  sober,  was  stolid,  but  in  his  cups  there  was  a  dash 
of  ruetic  daring  and  rustic  noise.  He  was  a  ploughman,  and  between 
him  and  other  workmen,  Buch  as  foresters,  gudeners,  or  gamekeepers 
— hangers-on  on  lairds'  good-will,  as  he  considered— at  least  in  his 
opinion,  there  was  that  wide  difference  there  is  between  a  free  man 
and  a  serf.  Naomi  hoped  he  would  be  quiet  and  go  quietly  away, 
but  his  tongue  would  wag. 

'  Freend^'  he  said,  pointing  with  his  uphfted  ann  to  Balph,  who 
had  sat  still  on  his  chair  with  an  outward  appearance  of  everyday 
unconcern, '  mind  ye,  'am  no  a  strainger  here.  Yeu£F  an'  me  are  auld 
.freends,  are'nt  we,  Yeuff,  lass  ?     'Deed  are  we ! ' 

Ralph's  staid  pride  was  touched,  and  he  accepted  the  slightest 
challenge  of  rivalry  in  their  lives  which  ran  through  the  words  and 
looks  of  the  intruder.  In  a  dull,  blunt  manner  Ralph  asked,  in  an 
cffdinary  way, 

*  Whether  are  you  or  me  to  shut  the  window  ?  ' 

*  Please  yourseL'  Then  came  the  words  as  an  afterthought, 
*  Ye'll  no  kick  up  a  row  wi'  me — mind  that.'  A  deep  imdercurrent 
of  meaning  was  expressed  in  his  face,  and  Ralph's  look  plainly  showed 
that  they  understood  each  other.  A  wan  smile  came  across  Hope's 
dull  brown  face  as  he  turned  to  Naomi  and  said, '  He's  gey  clever  if  he 
kens  what  I  mean.     The  De'il  himsel  dinna  ken.' 

Old  Naomi  produced  from  the  chest  of  drawers  the  whisky  bottJe, 
shaped  like  a  flagtm  and  as  old  as  an  heirloom,  the  sight  of  which 
alone  had  a  soothing  effect.  She  quietly  turned  the  conversation  to 
the  fair,  and  to  subjects  which  could  not  produce  controversy — if  that 
be  possible,  for  countty  folks'  subject!)  of  talk  are  so  liipited,  and  their 
experiences  so  varied,  as  to  produce  the  most  contradictory  opinions. 
It  was  fair  night,  he  would  taste  out  of  her  bottle ;  he  would  surdy 
drink  their  h^ths  in  a  glass  of  whisky. 

'  Whisky  ?    Na,  na,  hang  It ;  it  makes  you  fou.' 

He  was  not  welcome ;  he  knew  it,  he  saw  it.  Yeuff  had  noi 
once  spoken  to  him.  For  the  old  relationship  and  friendship  of  his 
folk  with  Naomi,  she  was  kindly  towards  him.  If  a  complete  stranger 
had  come  intx)  tite  house,  the  whisky  bottle  would  have  been  handed 
to  him.  It  was  country  hospitality,  and  he  was  not  favoured.  But 
he  would  surely  this  night  of  all  nights  not  pass  unobserved  the  old 
custom,  be  would  surely  put  the  whisky  to  his  lips,  if  no  more. 

'  Weel,  if  ye  will  hae  me  to  drtnk,  I  canna  refuse.     Am  no  a 
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teetotaller,  an*  m  no  be  ca'd  yin.'     With  the  glass  in  bis  hand  he 
lemarked  b;  the  way  for  the  iofoimatioD  of  one  only :  *  Mind  ye,  am 
a  Louden  man.     Dae  ye  think  me  a  fool  ? ' 
'  I'll  no  say  but  ye  may  be.* 

*  Ye'll  no  kick  up  a  row  wi'  me,  mind  ye  that.  But  111  take  or 
gie  a  song  wi'  any  man  for  pleasure.' 

'  Ay,  ay,'  said  Naomi,  whose  interest  in  the  talk  was  nothing  to 
her  anxiety  to  keep  the  two  from  quarrelling,  and  to  get  them  safely 
out  of  the  cottage. 

<  Gie's  yin  o  Robbie  Sums*  songs ;  his  are  bonnie.* 

<  Ye  tell  a  lie,  Naomi.  They're  nae  masons  or  gardeners  o'  that 
name  aboot  Ormiston.' 

'  Come,  Hope,  ye're  a  canny  chap.  Gie's  a  toast  or  a  sentiment  o* 
some  sort,  an'  pass  roond  the  glass.    Dinna  keep  it  to  yoursel.' 

It  was  Bore  against  her  will  ehe  had  to  encourage  him  in  presence 
of  Ralph,  but  what  will  an  old  mother  not  be  forced  to  do  for  a 
daughter  ? 

'  Here's  tae  ye  a*  in  the  auld  words,  ye  ken  fine,'  he  said,  with  a 
bold  emgga  of  his  arm,  spilling  the  whisky  at  the  same  time,  and 
reciting  the  words — 

From  rocks  uf  sand,  and  foreign  land. 

May  fortune  keep  me  free, 
And  from  big  guns,  and  woman's  tongues, 
The  Lord  deliver  me. 

'Ye  bae  naething  like  that  in  Berwickshire,  man.  There's  nae 
toast  like  it  out  o'  Louden,  is  there,  Naomi  ?  I  never  liked  gons  of 
any  kind,  and  I  aye  need  a  gill  of  whisky  before  I  can  breast  up  to  a 
woman.  Do  I  no,  Yeuff?  What's  the  matter  with  ye,  YeuflF? 
You've  never  spoken  a  word  to  me  I  I  have  na  spoiled  the  company, 
have  I  ?  I  did  not  mean  it.  We're  auld  friends,  but  I  have  no 
offended  you,  have  I  ? ' 

*  Offended?  No.  We  have  been  old  friends.*  She  spoke  with 
careless  indifference.  It  was  a  test  of  the  friendship  of  peasants  to 
overlook  an  unwelcome  intrusion  of  this  kind,  indeed  it  was  only  into 
friends'  hooses  such  free  intruHions  are  made.  They  were  equals,  and 
though  not  a  custom  of  the  country,  such  nocturnal  visits  were  gener- 
ally made  when  the  peasant  lads  were  returning  home  with  a  skinfol 
of  strong  spirits.     Whisky  lent  boldness  to  the  most  timid  native. 

*  Mind,  Yeuff,*  he  said,  attempting  to  look  sober,  *  though  I  may 
be  bad  a  bottle — a  bottle  o'  ale  more  than  my  usual,  I  am  no  gaon  to 
the  Pigs  an'  Whistles.  Na,  na.  I've  been  keeping  the  &ir — that's  a*, 
lass.' 

It  was  late.  The  proverbial  apathy  along  the  northern  shore 
which  comes  from  the  company  of  three  lovers  was  felt.  The  talk 
died  from  want  of  life,  not  from  lack  of  interest. 

To  Halph  she  said  '  Good  night,'  and  to  Hope  she  said  '  Good-bye.' 
Bid  Hope  notice  the  difference — the  difference  she  intended  to  make  ? 
They  vanished  into  the  dark,  and,  waiting  a  little  at  the  doorstep,  she 
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NcogiUBed  the  etrong  figure  of  Halph  from  the  light  of  a  match  u  be 
lit  hiB  pipe.  ^No  otiaer  figure  was  seen  beside  him ;  do  doubt  Hope 
had  turned  at  the  comer,  and  walked  aloog  the  bj-itad  alone.  It  wai 
well  they  had  separated,  else,  ahe  thought,  from  strong  words  they 
might  have  gone  to  Btrong  blows,  and  etrong  blows  might  have  ended 
in — what  ?     She  shuddered  to  think. 

Inside  the  house  Naomi  was  quietly  engaged  putting  the  little 
kitchen  and  sitting-room  in  order.  The  clock  had  struck  the  hour  of 
nine,  and  astonished  her.  It  waa  late,  past  the  regular  time  for 
going  to  bed.  With  a  leisurely  life  of  patient  ezperience,  and  of  the 
knowledge  gained  by  prosaic  foots,  of  strange  love  incidents  in  the 
wide  expanse  of  what  is  termed  the  countryside,  she  bad  a  strange 
feverish  misgiving  as  to  the  result  of  to-night's  iaoidenc  Her  lips 
were  pressed  a  little  closer  than  usual,  and  her  dull  eyes  were  looking 
inwanls  with  great  restlessness  of  thought. 

'  Hope  is  a  big,  stupid  calf,'  she  said  to  herself. 

*  What,  mother? '  asked  Yeuff,  who  had  entered  &om  locking  the 
door,  and  drawing  the  wooden  bolt  across. 

'  Figure  llope,  coming  tumbling  in  by  the  window  this  nicht  of 
all  nichts.  He  is  stupid — probably  with  drink.  He  is  a  big  calf;  a 
muckle  fool — that  be  is.' 

'  Yes ;  Hope  is  thoughtless.  He  can  never  do  things  like  othn 
folk.  At  school  he  used  to  cut  his  hands  while  whittling  away  at 
^cks.     But,  mother,  he  is  simple-minded.' 

The  grate  was  raked  of  the  glowing  embers,  the  candle  was  lit  for 
their  own  bedroom,  and  the  oil  lamp  was  put  out.  No  more  words 
were  spoken.  Before  Yeuff  fell  asleep,  the  sweet  ezperiraice  of  the 
afternoon  came  back  again ;  his  kindly  voice,  his  manly  figure.  Her 
<!heekg  took  a  glow  at  the  recollection  of  his  kiss,  and  his  warm 
pressure,  his  warm  words,  which  she  bad  often  previously  wondered  if 
they  would  come  to  her  as  they  came  to  ladies  in  fashionable  love 
stories  written  in  the  weekly  press,  but  which  had  now  come  to  her 
with  that  strong  force  deferred  expeotations  generally  bring  with 
their  arrival — she,  a  solitary  farm  lass,  patient  and  calm,  with  few 
thoughts  but  of  farm  work  and  farm  folk,  and  her  own  kin,  and  the 
beasts  and  cattle  about  the  farm  steading  and  fields. 

All  around  was  in  peace.  A  stiUness  hovered  about  the  farm- 
steading.  The  hinds  lud  long  since  returned  from  suppering  the 
horses  in  the  stable,  and  were  no  doubt  also  slumbering  soun(Uy  in 
their  box-beds.  The  grain  and  bean  stacks  in  tlie  stack  yard,  the 
large  stone-built  straw-ham,  and  tall  chimney  of  the  steam-engine, 
rose  (aII  against  the  dull  sky,  and  made  the  darkness  darker  aroimd 
the  cottage.  But  this  flat  country,  this  expanse  of  low-cut,  hedged- 
in  fields  and  borders  of  plantations,  were  to  her  a  familiar  land— the 
land  of  her  affections.  She  could  pick  her  way  in  the  dark  over  the 
stiles  in  the  stone  dykes  and  the  slaps  in  the  faedgerows,  and  could 
tell  at  what  spot  to  leave  the  narrow  foo^tfa,  and  to  walk  <ai  the 
roadway  for  better  footing.    She  travelled  the  distance  over  again, 
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and  the  familiar  landscape,  with  the  rouoded  QarletoD  Hills,  the 
solitary  Traprain  Law,  and  the  rolUng  Lammermuir  Hills,  were  dow 
looked  upon  as  having  also  a  tender  spot  in  her  feelings,  for  there 
her  heart  went  out  to  the  only  lad  she  bad  yet  loved.  Add  a  strong 
human  love  to  what  was  before  a  cloee  fiuoiliarity,  and  you  have  a 
love  as  sacred  as  mortals  can  experience  in  the  sweetness  of  open-air 
life. 

*  Hope  is  stupid  and  rough.  No  other  could  be  so  stupid  and 
rough  as  he  was  th'  nicht  before  folks.  But  Balpb  took  no  notice 
of  him ; — he  was  very  wise,'  she  thought,  as  she  lay  beside  her 
mother,  who  was  sound  asleep.  <He  was  gey  bold,  faith,  in  so  coolly 
coming  in  by  the  window,  but  Balph  was  there.' 

The  cold,  early  grey  morning  found  her  at  work.  Many  of  the 
&rm  labourers  were  late  at  yoking  time.  Work  after  yesterday's 
festivities  had  a  disagreeable  earnestness,  a  seeming  harshness,  to 
some  as  they  stood  talking,  unwilting  to  yoke,  and  only  willing  to 
spend  time  in  talking  about  yesterday.  Yesterdays  bulk  more 
largely  in  country  folks'  talk  than  do  to-days.  In  this  way  they 
lingered  about  the  farm-steading  for  an  hour  until  the  &rm  steward, 
later  than  usual,  made  his  appearance.  To-day  they  are  trudging  in 
the  fields,  yesterday  they  were  tripping  in  the  town ;  to-day  they  are 
back  to  familiar  work  and  famiUar  scenes,  yesterday  they  were 
crowded  in  the  throng  of  a  fair,  full  of  bootbs  and  shows,  uid  they 
themselves  quickened  with  the  stir  and  noise  around  them  in  the 
streets ;  to-day  they  settle  down  as  best  they  can  to  their  ordinary 
labouring  life.  The  seasons  brought  round  to  them  their  regular 
beaten  march  of  work,  where  they  must  tread. 

In  the  slow,  involved  talk  of  two  companion  peasant  women- 
vorkers,  as  they  were  lifting  and  cutting  the  ehaws  from  the  turnips 
in  the  field  to  feed  the  sheep,  reference  was  by  slow  degrees  of 
exactness  made  to  Yeufifs  having  so  early  left  the  fair,  and  left  it,  too, 
in  company  with  the  young  forester,  Ralph.  Womanlike,  she  denied 
it.  It  was  tme  they  had  seen  her  go,  and  one  had  seen  her  come 
home,  and  one  had  been  in  the  house  wiUi  her.  Had  Hope,  then, 
been  so  early  at  work  ?  Oh,  no  !  he  had  told  oue  of  them  last  night 
on  his  way  home  from  her  mother's.  What  had  he  said  7  What 
could  he  have  said?  They  did  not  know; — she  would  probably 
know  best  what  be  could  say.  Had  she  not  been  a  long,  a,  very  long, 
time  in  reaching  home  along  with  Balph  ?  It  was  not  their  busineaB 
to  inquire  too  minutely  into  what  be  saw,  and  heard,  and  said ;  but, 
with  a  strong  thickness  of  speech,  they  led  her  to  understand  the 
country  folk  had  joined  her  name  to  that  of  Balph,  and  that  some 
folk  were  rather  free  in  their  actions,  and  another  said  other  folk 
■were  somewhat  free  with  their  tongues.  This  mysterious  talk  was 
barbed,  bitter  talk  to  Yeuff ;  her  cars  rung;  her  cheeks  flushed  with 
anger  as  she  kept  at  her  bended  work  at  the  turnips.  She  was 
grateful  for  the  cold  breeze  which  blew  the  small  black  and  red 
checked  shawl  about  her  drooping  head  and  shoulders,  and  so  con- 
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cealed  occasLOnally  her  bead  and  &ce  from  the  comments  of  her 
companioDB.  This  was  the  sort  of  talk  that  passed  about  men  and 
Tomen,  but  the  first  time  she  felt  its  power,  for  it  was  applied  to 
herself: 

This  was  her  first  serious  trouble.  Was  the  terrible  finger  of 
scorn  to  be  pointed  at  her  P  Was  she  to  be  talked  about  ?  She  had 
known  how  lasses  had  had  to  leave  the  countryside  for  lack  of 
courage  to  remain  beneath  the  goourge  of  public  opinion.  Bnt 
wherein  had  she  erred  ?  Id  truth  she  could  not  look  her  fellow  girb 
in  the  face  during  their  covert  talk ;  she  felt  it  would  only  have  led 
to  exjdanations  as  unpleasant  to  give  as  pleasant  to  them  to  receive. 
She  was  sorely  troubled  when  she  reaohed  her  cottage,  and  sat  down 
to  her  mid-day  meal.  She  felt  wearied  aud  heavy  laden  at  heart  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life. 

'  Ralph  has  been  here  asking  for  you,'  said  her  mother  placidly. 

'  Ralph  ?  '  asked  Yeuff,  with  a  qiuver  in  her  voice. 

'  Yes,  even  Ralph ;  he  said  he  was  only  passing  and  would  look 
in  th'  nicht  if  he  didna  see  you  in  the  fields  or  the  roads.'  The 
mother  had  been  a  little  precise  with  the  message,  as  she  knew 
that  a  message  between  lovers  should  be  as  exactly  told  as  it  is 
delivered. 

YeuET  recovered  her  calmness  and  only  nodded  assent.  She 
stretched  out  her  wearied  legs  beneath  the  small  wood  table,  and 
leant  her  plump,  rounded  elbows  on  the  table,  and  rested  her 
head  on  her  hands,  with  her  face  drooping.  A  bit  of  pale  blue 
ribbon  peeped  from  out  below  the  back  of  her  wealth  of  brown-black 
hair.  Was  she  but  resting  from  work  ?  Her  mother  thought  oOier- 
wise,  as  she  noticed  the  deep  upheaval  of  her  long,  strong  waist,  and 
the  qoivering  of  her  firm  breasts.  Surely  she  thought  Ralph  was 
honest,  was  manly,  was  stiaigbtforward,  and  did  not  look  one  who 
would  rob  a  woman  ?  Could  this  robust,  and  lithe,  and  strong,  and 
tall  young  woman,  who  works  in  the  fields,  and  spends  a  greater 
proportion  of  her  life  there  than  do  the  cart  and  plough  horses,  who 
looks  at  you  across  the  hedge  as  she  hoes  the  potatoes  or  thins  the 
turnips,  or  gathers  the  reaped  grain,  as  dull  in  the  eye  as  the  horse 
In  the  harrows  or  the  cow  on  the  meadow,'  feel  the  pain  of  the  heart, 
taste  the  grief  of  the  affections,  or  know  what  it  is  to  carry  fat  life 
the  weary  burden  of  a  stone  in  one's  heart  that  you,  a  cultured  lady 
or  gentleman  of  this  century,  experience  F 

'  Yeuff,  my  bairn,  Hope  has  been  here  on  his  way  to  the  toon. 
He  said  he  was  very  anxious  to  see  you,  an'  I  tell't  him  where  you 
was.  He  vent  away  wi'  a  curious  look  an'  a  bundle  under  his  oxter.' 
Old  Xaomi  spoke  a  little  anxiously. 

This  roused  her  from  her  apparent  lethargy.  He  bad  been  at 
her  mother's  during  the  day  when  be  should  have  been  miles  away 
working,  and  he  had  called  after  last  night's  intrusion.  She  asked 
a  little  sharply — 

*  What  did  he  want  ?    Did  he  leave  any  word  ? ' 
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♦Any  word  he  had  he  took  it  away  with  himgelf.  I  never 
epeired  a  qiieetioD.     He  said  cathing.' 

At  last  her  hour  of  rest  and  repose  from  work  came  to  an  end. 
On  the  rood  was  heard  the  sound  of  the  horses'  feet,  the  jingling  of 
plough  chains,  and  the  calls  of  the  men  as  they  were  returning  to 
work  again  after  their  noonday  meals.  Old  Naomi,  without  turning 
in  her  seat,  looked  sadly  and  afTectionately  at  her  daughter,  as  she 
sat  with  her  hended  back  and  drooping  head  watching  the  burning 
bits  of  gathered  sticks  and  fagots  on  the  fire. 

*  It's  time  to  be  stepping  to  the  fields,  lassie.  They're  away  doon 
the  road  afore  ye." 

She  slowly  rose,  after  wearily  stretching  out  her  rounded  arms 
over  her  head,  and  vent  away  without  a  word  to  the  daily  labour  and 
the  outward  life. 

'  Puir  lassie  1  I  am  wae  for  'er.  She's  young  and  strong.  The 
days  of  youth  are  days  of  trial,'  old  Naomi  kept  saying  to  herself  at 
long  intervals,  as  she  looked  with  a  deep  tenderness  from  the  small 
window  at  the  tall  form  of  her  daughter  on  the  road,  a  form  which, 
as  it  trudged  wearily  rather  than  walked,  showed  a  deeper  weariness 
and  languor  than  comes  from  the  simple  toil  of  a  daily  task.  There 
crept  into  the  old  warm  heart  a  wish— oh,  so  deep  and  fond ! — that 
she  could  rock  YeufTs  heart  to  rest  and  ease,  as  a  mother  can  da  to 
her  babe,  with  the  plaintive  music  of  a  lullaby  to  the  rhythm  of  a 
rocking  basket-cradle. 

The  afternoon's  work  was  oppressive.  She  felt  as  one  only  suffer- 
ings short  reprieve.  In  her  heart  trial  she  lUtened  with  deepsympathy 
for  the  first  time  in  her  existence  to  the  restless  flights  and  restless 
landings  and  pained-like  cries  of  the  black  and  white  winged  lapwings, 
to  the  sad  sea  calls  of  the  birds  &om  the  sea  shores.  To  her,  this 
afternoon,  they  echoed  her  questioning  crushed  heart,  they  were  cries 
of  anguish  and  sorrow  like  her  own,  and  lightened  a  little  her  heavy 
heart.  Even  in  the  whirring  noise  of  the  belt  on  the  drum  of  the 
steam-plough  engine  in  the  adjoining  field,  in  the  dull  humming, 
and  moaning,  and  panting,  and  clanking  of  the  machine  and  its  gear, 
she  now  felt  that  kindred  sympathy  which  wounded  hearts  and  labour- 
ing hands  find  in  low  sounds  and  the  dulness  of  monotonous  noises. 
The  earnest  gait  of  grey-clad  men  guiding  the  horse-ploughs  this 
dull  grey  afternoon  had  the  look  to  her  of  men  condemned  to  toil 
and  stni^le  on  the  soil.  Her  heart  felt  loaded  in  chains,  so  heavy, 
■o  burdened  it  was. 

When  the  hour  came  for  unyoking  from  work,  she  allowed  her 
fellow-labourers  to  go  together  in  front.  She  sought  the  nearest  slap 
in  the  hedge,  and  stood  on  the  open  road  till  they  turned  the  comer. 
She  was  not  in  a  mood  to  talk  to  them  as  they  trudged  home  with 
their  worn  sickles  round  their  waists.  She  would  wait.  Then  Kalph 
came  up,  and  they  walked  slowly,  very  slowly,  together.  Perhaps,  he 
thought,  his  recurring  figure  woijd  now  speak  to  her  better  than  he 
could,  with  no  art  of  clearly  expressing  himself;  perhaps  his  waiting 
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for  the  chance  of  wslking  home  with  her  would  now  bring  her 'to  a 
value  of  his  worth. 

Xot  a  word  was  said.  They  had  hardly  looked  in  each  other's 
eyes.  In  the  gathering  grey  night  they  turned  the  road,  aod  came 
within  sight  of  the  last  field  gate  swung  between  two  heavy  posts, 
the  white-walled  farmhouse,  the  clnsteriDg  farm  outhouses  and 
cottages,  the  rounded  heavy  comstacks,  the  clump  of  firs,  and  the 
doll  red  tiles.     Yet  not  a  word.     Strange  lovers  I 

Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  struck  the  staff  he  carried  sharply 
against  the  ground.  A  light  leapt  out  of  his  dark  eyes,  a  light  she 
had  never  before  seen,  a  light  which  she  quickly  felt  had  leapt  from 
his  and  lodged  in  her  own. 

*  Yeuff,  tell  me  what's  the  meaning  o'  this  ?  What's  the  meaning 
o'  last  nicbt's  ongoing?' 

'  Meaning  ?  J  ken  nae  meaning.  Ye  saw  all  that  happened.' 
A  calm  strength  was  in  her  voice.  Kalph  was  a  blunt  man,  and  he 
spoke  bluntly  and  openly.  There  must,  he  felt,  be  understanding  and 
confession. 

*  That'll  no  dae,  Yeufi*.  Ye  mtm  explain  last  nicbt's  visit  of 
Hope  Goodale  by  the  window.  A  man  that  comea  into  a  love  lassie's 
house  by  the  back  window  is  on  nae  usual  message,  or  else,'  his  blunt 
voice  never  hesitated  in  his  strong  words, '  he  would  come  in  by  the 
door  like  other  folk.' 

'  I  canna  deny  Hope  came  in  by  the  window,'  she  sud,  with  a 
firmness  which  came,  she  felt,  from  the  tightening  of  her  heart. 
'  What's  mair.  Til  no  seek  to  deny  it.  Why  should  IP  Is  there  only 
one  thing  a  stupid  chap  like  Hope  can  come  in  at  a  window  for  ?  He 
tells  lies  who  says  that  either  Hope,  or  you,  or  man  of  woman  bom, 
can  damage  my  name  I     What  is't  you  accuse  me  of  P ' 

Eagerly,  anxiously  she  spoke,  with  a  rapidity  of  words  from  the 
quickness  of  the  faslung  suspicirais  he  started  against  her — indeed  an 
accusation — her  face  was  flushed,  the  stout  pride  of  her  own,  and 
her  family  reputation  stood  her  in  need,  and  her  words  came  straight- 
way from  the  wounded  pride  of  a  sound-minded  peasantry. 

*  I  accuse  you  of  nothing  but  what  t  saw  happen  mysel,'  he  said 
doggedly  and  bluntly.  He  thought,  why  could  she  not  confess,  and 
perhaps  he  would  forgive,  but  surely  she  would  not  persist  in  denial. 

*  Ralph  Hush  I '  she  exclaimed  in  a  voice  that  sounded  cMII  and 
cold.  *Last  nicht,  no  further  gone,  you  said  you  loved  me,  and 
I  believed  you — oh  so  truly.  But  can  you  love  me,  and  speak 
80  to  me  ?  Surely  yon  dinna  believe  what  you  say  ?  Will  yon  not 
believe  what  I  say  ?  Hope  Ooodale  and  I  are  cousins  by  my  mother's 
side,  and  that's  all.  You  bae  kent  me  for  two  years,  and  you  ken  if 
Hope  and  me  were  ever  sweethearts,  or  ever  had  Ukings  for  each  other. 

*  What  can  I  do  7  It's  for  you  to  dear  yoursel.'  He  spoke  aa 
chill  and  cold  as  she  did.  He  added  the  words,  as  containing  proof 
ooQcluBtve,  'Besides,  Hope  haa  gone  and  list^  as  a  eodger.  He 
will  gat  faU  fill  of  flash  dress  now.' 
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Yeafif  felt  that  her  cousin  should  have  taken  the  Queen's  shilling 
iras  an  additional  humiliation  to  her.  To  enlist  as  a  soldier  vaa  here 
felt  equal  to  have  committed  a  misdemeanour.  They  were  quite 
separate  and  far  apart  in  the  thoughts  of  the  Lothian  hinds,  t^  be 
respectable  and  to  be  a  soldier,  A  young  hind  only  thought  is 
earnest  of  the  army  when  he  got  into  a  scrape  with  a  lass.  All  this 
she  knew  as  every  ploughman's  daughter  did. 

'  Hope,  listed  I '  Words  were  useless  against  this  steady  iact  that 
linked  her  fate  to  his.  How  could  she  persuade,  when  the  mind  liable 
to  persuasion  was  not  there  in  the  face  of  the  enlistment  ?  Was  not 
speech  in  vain  after  this  ?  Her  pride,  her  temper  never  blenched ;  in 
her  innocency  she  trusted.  Doubts  can  be  dispelled ;  but  who  can 
prove  innooency  ?  Innocency  can  only  be  proved  to  an  innocent 
mind. 

Again  she  felt  the  crucial  test.  The  severe  struggle  between  her 
love  for  this  young  lad  never  felt  to  be  so  sweet  to  h^  before  as  now 
she  was  on  the  eve  of  losing  it ;  and  the  proper  pride  and  righteous 
indignation  which  rose  erect  in  ber  heart  against  him,  of  all  men, 
making  such  a  veiled  accusation. 

<  Hope,  listed  I  stupid  calf  1  And  you  allow  him,  my  cousin,  to 
come  between  our  likings  for  each  other — to  separate  us  P  I  didna 
ken  that  you  were  so  f^rfu'  suspicious  an' jealous-minded  I  Have  you 
asked  Hope  about  me  ?  Ask  him  t  He  is  no  so  stupid  but  he  will 
tell  you  the  truth,  ay,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.' 

<  Ask  Hops  ?  I  am  no  daft.  We  mun  settle  this  atween  oorr 
sells.' 

Moments  like  these  are  turning  points  in  life.  The  jodlmey  of 
life  becomes  single-handed,  while  the  other  life  slips  past  beyond  our 
reach.  It  is  the  first  bre^  of  expected  hope  ;  it  is  an  epoch  in  life 
from  which  we  count  everything  backwards  in  place  of  forwards,  as 
we  fondly  imagined.  The  past  is  actually  past,  long  past,  for  ever 
past  beyond  our  control,  leaving  but  a  shred,  a  remnant^  the  memory 
only  as  our  own,  of  the  by-past  days  with  their  joys,  and  hopes,  and 
feelings.  With  the  death  or  loss  of  love  some  of  our  own  best  spirits 
die  too. 

'  The  fellow  that  comes  into  a  lass's  room  by  the  window  mun  be 
encouraged  to  do  it ;  and  he  mun  hae  been  there  afore  last  nicht,  am 
thinkin'.'  He  talked  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  a  sale  of  Iota  of  wood 
on  his  master's  estate ;  she  thought  his  voice  showed  no  signs  of  emo- 
tion, either  of  pain  for  her  or  for  himself.  Was  be  only  throwing  up 
a  bargain? 

'  Oh,  what  lies  I  Yon  ken  it's  Calse.'  Her  soul  rose  in  aims 
within  her.  '  You  never  loved,  never  could  have  loved  me,  and 
believe  these  false  stories.  You  ken  they  are  lies  I  dont  yoo, 
Balph  Hush  P     Speak,  man  1 ' 

'  I  don't.  It's  no  for  me  to  trail  ower  the  countryside  speiring  at 
everybody  abont  you,  and  dragg^g  my  name  abint  me  throu^ 
glaur,'  he  said,  a  little  warmly.    In  a  decided  tone,  he  added, '  Yauff 
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Todrig,  the  womas  I  marry  mun  Iiae  nae  dirt  stuck  tae  hei  name ; 
nhe  mun  be  spotless.' 

It  was  over.  Tbeir  lives  and  hearts  were  now  drawn  sharply 
asunder.  To  each  they  were  now  for  ever  to  be  more  distant  and 
formal  than  outside  strangers  from  the  wide  world.  Their  hearts 
were  closed  to  each  other ;  love  had  been  killed  between  them. 

'  Keep  your  mind  easy,  man.  FlI  marry  no  man  that  disbelieves 
my  word.  He  that  loves  me  must  pin  his  faith  to  me,  and  I  can 
hold  up  my  head  wi'  the  best  at  kirk  or  market.     My  iife  is  spotless.' 

They  now  stood  opposite  the  cottage;  to  her  to-night  it  was  the 
world's  end,  the  only  cottage,  the  only  shelter  in  the  world.  She 
looked  along  the  broad  stretching  turnpike,  across  which  a  flock  of 
crows  were  Hying  in  a  long  dark  line  homewards;  an  empty  large- 
wheeled  wood  cart,  with  trace  horses  walking  briskly  in  the  di- 
lection  of  the  thin  bit  of  grey-red  sunset.  To  the  east  again  the 
road  was  bare  and  black.  The  sun  would  rise  there  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, but  her  heart  would  be  like  the  road  to-night,  bare  and  bleak. 
In  her  heart  of  hearts  she  cried  out  against  this  bitter,  cruel,  unjust 
accusation,  but  her  pride  held  her  outwardly  Arm  and  self-reliant 
against  this  alleged  stain  on  her  womanhood.  A  stranger  would  at 
once  read  in  her  face  at  least  charming  dignity  and  strength  of  wilL 

'  Good  nicht,  Yeuff,'  he  said  slowly,  and  apparently  reluctantly. 

'  Nay,  let  it  be  good-bye,  since  it's  a'  ower  atween  us  now.'  fihe 
spoke  with  that  quietness  of  tone  and  look  implying  finality.  Their 
IoTe~-if  ever  there  was  any  on  his  part,  she  doubted — was  over,  and 
the  blackness  of  night  bad  rounded  off  the  bright  sunshine  of-  the 
day. 

'  Good-bye  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Why  no  P     Good-bye.     For  ever.' 

She  did  not  trust  herself  to  look  at  him,  as  she  felt  her  head  ahake 
perceptibly,  with  quivering  lips,  and  her  neck  move  with  gulps  of  emo- 
tion. Her  heart  was  stout.  On  her  heels  she  turned,  and  soon  after- 
wards went  in  doors,  where  her  mother  bad  been  waiting  fox  and 
innocently  watching  her  standing  with  the  young  forester. 

The  old  mother,  who  had  so  patiently  borne  ber  own  weary  bur- 
dens, and  the  young  daughter,  who  to-night  began  to  feel  what  it  is 
to  be  heavy  laden,  sat  together  silently  at  their  simple  supper. 
Mother  and  daughter  never  spoke  to  each  other.  As  the  early  night 
wore  on,  no  one  came  near  them,  and  betimes  were  heard  the  loud 
voices  of  the  hinds  as  they  were  going  to  and  returning  from  sapper- 
ing  the  horses  and  feeding  the  cattle  at  the  farmstead.  How  r^;a- 
larly  the  clock  ticked  on  the  wall;  the  wind  blew  in  blasts  among 
the  firs  in  the  wood,  and  the  trees  sighed  and  moaned  behind  the 
cottage  ;  their  lonely  lives  were  their  own,  and  were  nob  broken  ta 
upon.     Then  in  the  outer  world  all  was  silent  as  the  grave. 

The  old  mother  sat  with  her  arms  crossed  and  fold^  in  the  lap  of 
ber  black  apron.  The  white  cap  gave  her  pinched  face  a  paler  hue. 
Her  daughter  was  very  sad  to-ntgbt,  as  she  sat  long  resting  in  one 
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calm  quiet  poaition,  leaning  her  arm  against  the  table,  vith  rtmuDat- 
lug  eyes.  Tlie  mother  knew  it,  but  it  was  not  in  her  intensely  Scotch 
reUcent  nature  to  intrude  into  her  daughter's  heart ;  to  her  love  was 
sacred,  too  sacred  for  speech.  The  heart  knoweth  no  speech  nor 
counsel  in  words.  With  her  aa  with  all  country  folk,  love  and  death 
are  like  the  wind  of  heaven,  they  are  fatalities,  they  come  where  they 
list,  and  no  one  can  tell  where.  Into  this  heart  mystery  the  old 
mother  unconsciously  could  read  with  the  best,  but  naturally  felt  that 
it  was  not  even  for  her,  a  mother,  to  seek  to  lift  the  veil  and  pry  into 
its  sorrow. 

Her  brooding  drooping  eyes  you  would  think  were  closed  in 
sleep.  Not  so ;  they  were  closed,  for  she  could  not  bear  to  look  on  the 
suffering  face  of  her  daughter.  She,  too,  waa  sick  at  heart,  and 
wished  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air.  Naomi  tottered  to  the  inner  door, 
and  casting  back  a  side  look,  she  said  gently, — 

'  Yeuff,  lass,  111  away  an'  lock  the  hen-house  door.' 

*  Ay,  mother  ]  111  away  to  bed,  for  am  very  tired  and  weary  th' 
nicbt,  mother.' 

Last  night  her  life  was  sweet  and  light  with  t^e  new  found  love  of 
man ;  to-night  her  life  was  bitter  and  dark  in  having,  beyond  her  own 
control,  lost  this  love  for  ever. 

Jahes  Furves. 
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A  Turning  Poent  in  the  History  op 
Cooperation. 


"VfOTWITHSTANDING  the  immcDBe  development  of  certain  fonns 
Xi  of  cooperative  trading,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  last 
five  and  thirty  years  have  witnessed  any  general  increaee  of  interest 
in  or  familiarity  with  cooperative  ideas.  Most  people  have  heard 
of  the  Rochdale  pioneers,  and  a  few  remember  the  account  of  Leclaire 
and  other  French  workmen's  associations  in  Mill's  '  Principles  of 
Political  Economy ; '  but  the  ideas  suggested  by  these  names  are  vague, 
and  for  practical  purposes  the  word  '  cooperative '  has  three  separa- 
tive and  distinct  associations.  To  the  West-end  householder  it 
si^lgests  those  convenient  institutions  for  the  supply  of  cheap  grocery 
called  after  the  civil  and  military  branches  of  the  public  service.  To 
social  and  political  economists  it  suggests  an  id^  method  of  pro- 
duction, dwelt  on  in  imagination  as  promising  the  long  desired 
reconciliation  of  capital  and  labour:  while  to  the  working  classes 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  it  represents  something  intermediate, 
but  more  considerable  than  the  others — a  combination  of  material 
interests  and  idkal  aspirations  wfaich  we  have  to  recognise  as  a  vast 
and  beneficent  fact,  even  while  its  existence  remains  something  of  a 
mystery  to  the  speculative  mind. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  while  most  disinterested  friends  of 
the  working  man  have  set  their  hearts  on  his  becoming  his  own 
employer  and  a  participator  in  the  profits  of  his  own  labour,  the 
working  man  himself  has  preferred  as  a  rule  to  consume  himself  into 
the  possession  of  a  small  capital,  which  he  is  content  to  invef^r 
seourely  at  moderate  interest.  The  practical  energy  and  enthusiasm 
at  the  service  of  the  movement  has  been  expended  in  inducing  men 
and  women  who  have  set  up  shopkeepiog  for  themselves,  first  to  deal 
regularly  at  the  cooperative  store  and  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
casual '  bargains ; '  and  secondly,  not  to  discount  their  economies  in  the 
form  of  low  charges,  but  to  pay  for  everything  at  its  ordinary  retail 
price,  and  so  save  up  the  profits  of  the  cooperative  shopkeeping  for 
futiu-e  investment  by  the  shareholders  and  members.  It  is  bemuse 
the  London  stores  simply  lower  prices  instead  of  banding  back  to  the 
purchaser  a  bonus  on  sales,  that  the  men  of  Bochdale  and  their  emu- 
lators say  these  stores  are  not  '  really  cooperative ; '  and  as  these 
men  represent  the  main  force  of  the  cooperative  movement,  it  would 
be  pedantic  to  object  that  there  is  no  etymological  warrant  for  this 
restriction  of  the  word.  As  they  have  created  the  thing — the  onlv 
phase  of  cooperation  which  is  as  yet  a  real  forc&— they  have  a  right 
to  interpret  the  word  by  the  light  of  their  own  triumphant  practice. 
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The  idea  of  cooperative  distribution  has  thus  developed  into  a 
kind  of  thrift  made  easj,  with  this  circumstance  added,  that  moat  of 
the  stores  were  started  by  more  or  less  zealous  sociiU  reformers,  so 
that  the  propriety  of  allotting  part  of  the  aonual  dividend  for  pur- 
poses of  common  interest  is  usually  admitted,  and  a  special  kind  of 
public  spirit  fostered  by  the  habit  of  handling  large  funds  with  a 
sense  of  collective  ownership  and  responsibility.  This  Rochdale 
type  of  cooperation,  as  it  may  &irly  be  called,  was  developed  by 
^^ual  and  tentative  processes.  The  original  twenty-eight  pioneers 
were  for  the  most  part  Chartiets  or  Socialists,  and  we  may  trace  the 
record  of  the  wide  visions  with  which  they  started  in  a  summary  of 
the  '  Objects  aud  Bules'  of  the  society  published  in  1854,  ten  years 
after  its  formation,  containing  the  following  clause :  '  That,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  this  society  shall  proceed  to  arrange  the  powers  of 
productJoD,  distribution,  education,  and  self-government,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  establish  a  self-supporting  home  colony  of  united  interests.* 
In  this  same  year  the  society  opened  its  first  cotton  mill ;  four  years 
before  it  had  started  a  com  mill;  in  1853  a  wholesale  trading 
department  was  opened  ;  in  1S56  branch  stores  began  to  be  opened 
(at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  yearly)  in  new  quarters  of  the  tonn,  and 
'2\  per  cent,  was  steadily  voted  off  nett  profits  for  educational  pur- 
poses. The  measure  of  success  that  was  merited  came,  slowly  perluips, 
but  in  due  courae,  and,  to  sum  up  the  credit  side  of  the  account,  tie 
*  Co-operative  News '  reports  the  sales  of  distributive  societies  on  the 
'  Rochdale  plan '  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  as  amounting  in 
1881  to  a  total  of  14,330,4602.,  and  the  net  profits  to  1,715,369^. 

Proputty,  proputty  sticks,  and  proputty,  proputty  graws ; 

but    the   'powers  of  productiou,  distribution,  education,  and  self- 
government  '  are  not  yet  quite  finally  arranged. 

The  pioneers  aimed  so  high,  and  have  actually  achieved  so  much, 
that  there  can  be  no  disrespect  or  ingratitude  in  noting  how  far  and  in 
what  directions  the  pressure  of  circumstances  and  human  frailty  have 
led  them  to  modify  their  original  programme.  The  means  of  attain- 
inga  good  end  soon  became  exalted  into  an  end  in  itself;  the  duty 
of  a  good  cooperator  was  to  be  *  loyal  to  the  store,'  i.e.  to  deal  with 
it  to  the  full  extent  of  bis  requirements ;  and  the  reefucfio  ad  abswr- 
dumv  of  this  theory  of  the  virtues  of  consumption  was  reached  in 
1868,  when  it  was  for  a  short  time  actually  proposed  to  pay  interest 
to  shareholders  in  proportion,  not  to  their  invebtments,  but  to  their 
purchases.  Of  course,  this  vagary  was  short-lived,  but  we  '  fall  on 
the  leaning  side,'  and  so  it  may  help  to  explain  the  intense  preoccu- 
pation with  the  problems  of  consumption  and  thrift  which  made 
these  excellent  men  blind  and  deaf  to  the  true  principles  of  co- 
operative pTodnction.  Down  to  i860  the  Rochdale  Co-operative 
Msnufaoturiog  Society  adhered  to  its  original  programme  of  dividing, 
profits  amongst  the  members,  giving  an  equal  percentage  to  capital 
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subscribed  and  labour  performed.  But  the  share  list  being  open  to 
the  whole  town,  and  not  restricted  to  the  workers,  as  the  stores  are 
to  customers,  many  became  shareholders  who  had  less  than  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  cooperative  idea,  and  in  1862  the  supporters  of  a 
mere  joint-stock  method  outvoted  the  real  cooperators,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  bonus  or  bounty  to  labour  was  finally  rejected.  Most  of  the 
mills  now  successfully  worked  in  Oldham  under  working-class  manage- 
ment have  followed  the  Rochdale  precedent,  and  are  only  joint-stock 
companies,  with  a  large  number  of  small  ehareholdere.  By  their  help 
many  of  the  operatives  have  raised  themselves  to  the  position  of 
rentiers,  or  bourgeaie,  as  they  would  be  called  in  France,  where  Bu::h 
transformation  has  always  been  commoner  than  with  us ;  bat  the 
result  in  both  countries  seems  rather  to  be,  to  increase  the  num- 
bers of  the  middle,  than  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  operative 
class. 

The  history  of  com  milla  on  the  Rochdale  pattern  is  less  disap* 
pointing.  The  demand  for  fiour  in  a  large  cooperative  society  is 
something  fixed  and  calculable ;  it  has  been  estimated  that  1,000 
families  can't,  2,000  may,  and  3,000  certainly  will  support  a  com 
mill;  while  as  a  matter  of  principle  there  seems  little  difference 
between  a  society  grinding  its  own  com,  or  its  own  coffee.  The  com 
mill  does  not  employ  much  more  labour  in  proportion  than  the  store 
itself,  and  its  produce  is  likely  to  be  bought  impartially  by  all  the 
members ;  it  seems,  therefore,  not  imreasonable  that  the  society  as  a 
whole  should  appropriate  the  profits  of  the  machinery  it  seta  to  work, 
though  we  cannot  take  such  an  extension  of  the  store  business  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  original  proposal  of  the  pioneers  '  to  commence 
the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as  the  society  may  deterniine  upon, 
for  the  employment  of  such  members  as  may  be  without  employment, 
or  who  may  be  suffering  in  consequence  of  repeated  reductions  to 
their  wages,' 

This  phase  of  so-called  cooperative  production  is  well  worthy  of 
attention.  Over  twenty  com  mills,  besides  bread  and  biscuit  works, 
and  the  manu&cture  of  sweets,  soap,  shoes,  and  a  few  other  articles, 
are  now  being  carried  on  more  or  less  under  the  direction  and  for  the 
benefit  of  tbe  member?  of  cooperative  stores.  Advocates  are  even 
to  be  found  who  maintain  this  to  be  the  true  and  highest  type  of 
cooperation.  Dr.  Watts,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  stated  that  many  retail  stores  now  employ 
workmen  for  manu&cturing  purposes,  and  that  this  course  is  likely 
to  be  extended.  He  explained  that  in  the  case  of  manufacture  by  the 
retail  store,  the  profits  go  directly  to  increase  the  members'  dividend 
on  purckajies,  while  in  the  case,  also  of  frequent  occurrence,  where 
the  manufacture  is  carried  on  by  federated  societies  (i.e.  by  a  com- 
pany the  shares  of  which  are  held  by  societies)  the  proiits  are  first 
.  divided  amongst  the  various  stores  according  to  the  capital  they  have 
provided,  and  then  pass  to  the  members  of  each  store  as  dividend  on 
purchases.      Tn   other   words,  the  profits  gained  by   the  judicious 
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emplOTmait  of  the  labour  of  Leicester  shoemakers  are  divided 
amongst  the  largest  consumers  of  grocery  in  Maachester,  or  else- 
where, as  the  rewards  of  thrift;  and  the  Leicester  shoemaker  is 
expected  to  emancipate  himself,  if  at  all,  by  a  corresponding  procees, 
wMch  will  make  him,  not  his  own  employer,  but  (what  has  always 
passed  for  more  profitable)  tlie  employer  of  somebody  else. 

It  is  easy  for  outsiderB  to  Bee  the  unideal  character  of  this  arrange- 
ment, and  there  have  always  been,  within  the  cooperative  camp,  a 
faithful  few  who  have  maintained  that  cooperative  societies,  in  their 
character  of  employers,  are  wanting  to  their  own  principles  unless 
they  take  their  employers  into  partnership,  by  allotting  a  share  of 
profits  to  labour.  But  well-meaning  persons  do  not  desert  their 
principles  without  temptation.  It  is  said,  and  no  doubt  honestly 
believed,  that  cooperative  principles  are  as  much  endangered  by 
competition  amongst  makers  as  by  competition  amongst  sellera.  It 
is  a  sound  idea  that  the  consumer  ought  to  know  his  own  wants,  and 
be  prepared  to  order  and  pay  (cash)  for  what  he  wants.  It  is  a  fair 
calculatioQ  that  the  manufacturer  who  has  an  assured  market  for  his 
goods  can  afford  advantages  to  his  customer  like  those  given  by  the 
stores  to  their  members  and  customers,  and  a  store  that  is  at  once 
member  and  customer  of  a  manuiacturing  society  has,  on  coopera- 
tive principles,  an  undoubted  right  both  to  a  fhare  in  its  profits  and 
to  a  bonus  on  purchases.  But  if  cooperators  are  to  banish  selfishness 
and  selfish  competition  from  the  reahns  of  commerce,  they  must  stop 
short  here.  There  are  ooly  two  parties  to  the  transactions  of  a  store 
that  buys  and  sells,  the  shareholders  and  the  consumers :  the  store 
exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  who  will  cease  to  patronise  it  if 
they  cease  to  benefit.  Distributive  societies  on  the  Rochdale  plan 
therefore  content  themselves  with  paying  a  moderate  interest  to 
capital  and  divide  the  mass  of  their  shopkeeping  profits  among  the 
frequenters  of  the  shop ;  and  societies  of  the  Civil  Service  type  have 
to  adjust  their  prices  so  as  to  leave  but  a  moderate  margin  of  profit 
to  the  shareholders,  under  penalty  of  being  deserted  by  their  cus- 
tonoiers,  who  are  bent  upon  being  served  as  near  as  may  be  at  cost 
price.  There  in  thus  far  nothing  that  the  fiercest  Socialist  could  call 
en^loitalion — of  man  by  man  or  class  by  class — in  the  cooperative 
invention  of  bonus  on  purchases.  The  labour  employed  in  distribution 
bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  profits  realised,  that  it  seems 
scarcely  worth  while,  or  even  possible,  to  allot  the  infinitesimal 
percentage  which  might  represent  the  value  of  the  salesman's 
zeaL 

The  case  is  very  different  when  the  stores  enter  as  capitalists  on 
the  work  of  production — when  they  undertake  to  manufacture  the 
goods  they  distribute.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  profitableness  of 
cooperative  distribution  comes  from  its  abridging  and  simplifying  a 
process  which  had  grown  unnecessarily  long  and  indirect ;  the  co- 
operators  b(meetly  earn  all  that  they  save  by  dealing  at  the  store : 
they  collect  their  own  debto,  do  their  own  advertising,  provide  their 
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own  capital,  and  run  their  own  tradt;  risks;  tfaey  have,  therefore, 
no  one  to  contest  their  claim  to  the  wagea  of  distribution.  It 
it  were  possible  to  abridge  the  processee  of  prnduction  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent,  no  doubt  the  ecanomical  result  might  be 
equally  gratifying ;  but  no  economy  is  effected,  or  even  attempted, 
by  the  mere  substitution  of  a  mass  of  shareholderB  for  the  one  or 
more  private  capitalists  who  stand  between  the  labourer  and  the 
purchaser  of  the  fruita  of  labour ;  in  fact,  the  private  capitalist  is 
the  simpler,  and  so  far  the  more  economical,  instrument  of  the  two, 
for  he  undertakes  himself  the  work  of  supervisiou,  which  the  society 
must  delegate  to  a  paid  agent.  The  cooperative  store  commits  no 
legal  or  moral  wrong  in  becoming  a  joiut-stock  company  for  certain 
specified  purposes ;  it  only  ceases  at  that  point  to  deserve  any  more 
of  the  sympathy  and  admiration  which  it  commands  as  long  as  it 
aims  at  making  commercial  transactions  eubservient  to  the  social 
welfiire  of  those  engaged  in  them. 

Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  pseudo-cnoperative  societies 
for  production  come  nearer  to  rivalling  the  success  of  the  associations 
for  distribution  than  the  majority  of  manufacturing  firms  that  are 
really  and  truly  cooperative.  The  fact  is  noteworthy,  and  the  advo- 
cates of  cooperative  production  would  be  wise  to  take  a  hint  from  it. 
Where  cooperative  associations  of  skilled  workmen  have  failed  to 
establish  a  successfiil  business,  the  failure  has  come,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  not  from  their  inability  to  do  the  work  proposed,  but  from  their 
failure  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  orders  to  keep  skilled  hands 
regularly  employed  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  profitable.  The  large 
capitalist  spends  part  of  his  money  in  inducing  people  to  deal  with 
him ;  a  group  of  associated  workmen  have  no  money  to  spare  for 
this  purpose  and  would  not  know  bow  to  use  it  if  they  had  ;  the  heat 
mechanic  is  very  likely  the  worst  salesman,  and  in  these  days  of 
competition  the  best  work  cannot  be  trusted  to  sell  itself.  The  co- 
operative stores  are  sometimes  reproached  for  not  being  better 
customers  to  the  few  independent  productive  societies  in  existence ; 
but  it  is  clearly  unfair  to  expect  the  officers  of  a  society  established 
for  one  purpose  to  endanger  that  in  the  interests  of  another  in  which 
they  are  less  immediately  concerned.  If  private  firms  can  supply  all 
that  the  stores  want,  better,  or  cheaper,  or  more  conveniently  than 
any  cooperative  society,  the  society  has  no  right  to  complain.  Only 
let  us  remember  bow  much  enthusiasm  and  missionary  zeal  has  been 
spent  in  providing  the  original  body  of  customers  who  have  made 
the  success  of  every  successful  store.  If  productive  cooperation  is 
to  succeed,  the  cooperators  must  learn,  first  of  all,  to  provide  a 
market  for  their  goods ;  they  must  calculate,  as  the  pioneers  did  about 
their  corn  mill,  how  much  custom  will  enable  the  society  to  live, 
and  not  launch  it  until  they  have  secured  promises  of  the  necessary 
minimum  of  support.  If  a  cooperative  society  undertakes  to  manu- 
facture some  article  in  constant  request  at  the  stores,  it  should  be 
able  to  reckon  upon  a  fair  trial.     But  there  may  be  intelligent  and 
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ambitiooB  mechanics  io  trades  appealing  to  other  classes  than  those 
represented  at  the  stores.  If  these  mechanics  are  to  succeed  \(^  force 
of  skill  with  little  capital  behind  it,  they  must  either  see  their  way 
clear  to  sell  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business,  or  they  must  brinfif 
together  a  little  band  of  customera  who  consent,  for  the  sake  of  inau- 
gurating a  social  reform,  to  buy  what  they  want  through  an  unao- 
custom^  channel.  If  this  is  done,  the  cooperative  producer  will  be 
able  to  reward  his  customer  with  cheaper  goods  or  u  bonus  on  pur- 
diases,  because  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  stores,  the  customer's 
goodwill  represents  a  money  saving,  an  economy  of  unproductive 
expenditure  in  puffing  and  touting ;  while  if  the  customer  is  a  store, 
the  *  arrangement  of  the  powers  of  production  and  distribution '  will 
be  pretty  nearly  complete. 

Ooopeiators  have  no  right  to  denounce  the  r4gim.e  of  competi- 
tion while  they  accept  as  final  the  scale  of  prices  fixed  by  competition 
which  is  often  unscrupulous.  When  the  stores  or  the  wholesale 
society  undertake  to  employ  labour  at  its  market  price,  and  no  more, 
they  forget  that  this  market  price  ha&  been  fixed,  partly  by  the  com- 
petition of  labourers  for  employment,  and  partly  by  the  competition 
inter  ae  of  non-cooperative  traders,  which  lowers  wages  in  order 
to  lower  prices :  it  does  not  represent  the  rate  of  wages  which  would 
rule  in  a  '  self-supporting  home  colony  of  united  interests.'  The  co- 
operative ideal  will  not  be  reached  until  every  man  is  a  partner  in 
the  &ctory  where  he  earns  as  well  as  in  the  stores  where  be  spends 
his  wages.  The  members  of  stores,  as  such,  cannot  expect  to  mono- 
polise the  profits  of  industry  as  well  aa  those  of  wholesale  and  retail 
trade.  They  may  very  profitably  enter  into  an  alliance  with  oo- 
operative  industry  for  the  direct  supply  of  their  wants,  but  as  long  as 
they  foil  to  offer  to  their  employees  the  same  advantages  as  an  Indus- 
trie partnership  or  cooperative  firm,  so  far  from  being  able  to  '  defy 
competition,'  they  continue  to  invite  competition  in  its  moat  danger- 
ous form,  namely,  from  those  who  have  chosen  a  more  excellent 
way. 

There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  these  truths  will  soon  receive 
mor«  attention  in  cooperative  circles  than  they  have  done  of  late. 
In  those  parte  of  the  country  where  cooperation  has  done  most,  it 
has  1)y  this  time  done  bo  much  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  must 
either  do  more  still,  or  confess  that  it  has  come  to  the  end  of  its  re- 
sources. The  Morth-country  stores  have  proved  themselves  almost 
embarrassingly  potent  engines  for  the  promotion  of  thrift.  A  lai^e 
proportion  of  the  money  saved  through  them  has  been  left  with  them 
for  reinvestment,  and  many  of  the  extensions  already  referred  to 
were  really  prompted  by  the  need  of  fresh  investments  for  the 
rapidly  accumulating  capital  of  members  and  societies.  The  Whole- 
8^e  Society,  which  acts  as  general  warehouseman  to  cooperative 
stores,  has  for  some  time  provided  the  latter  with  an  outlet  for  their 
spare  cash.  Its  funds  are  provided  as  foUows : — New  societies  joining 
the  Wholesale  are  obliged  to  take  up  one  share  of  5^.  (is.  paid  np) 
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foF  every  ten  membere,  the  remainuig  4^.  198.  being  paid  up  ont  of 
accumulated  dividends  and  the  5  per  cent,  on  capital  wMcb  the 
Wholesale  pays  to  its  Bociety  members.  For  Bome  years  the  Whole- 
sale was  naturally  able  to  dispose  of  all  the  money  thoB  obtained, 
partly  in  extending  its  transactions  and  partly  in  eetablishing  pro- 
ductive works  for  the  supply  of  articles  in  general  request.  But  as 
the  Wholesale  has  applied  the  co-operative  principle  of  enforced 
thrift  to  its  shareholders,  the  share  capital  goes  on  accumulating,  new 
members  join,  the  society  thrives,  its  credit  increases,  and  the  end  of 
the  whole  story  of  providence  and  prosperity  is  that  the  Wholesale  has 
more  money  than  it  wants,  and  is  papng  for  what  it  has  at  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  it  need.  In  other  words,  the  cooperative  world 
has  already  developed  within  itself  some  of  those  elements  which  in 
the  lower  r^ons  of  competitive  trade  tend  to  produce  a  commercial 
crisis. 

The  situation  is  grave,  but  not  yet  disastrous.  There  are  two 
possible  methods  of  dealing  with  it.  It  is  asked  by  zealous  servants 
of  the  Wholesale,  whose  business  it  is  to  declare  the  best  dividend  they 
can,  why  cooperators  of  all  people  should  have  a  divine  right  to  5 
per  cent,  interest  on  their  money;  why  should  the  Wholesale  be 
obliged  to  accept  and  pay  for  at  this  extravagant  rate  whatever  sums 
it  pleases  the  societies  to  save  ?  Why  should  not  the  Wholesale  be 
allowed  to  refund  or  refuse  superfluous  investments  and  leave  the 
cooperators  to  buy  consob  or  South  American  bonds  at  their  own 
discretion  like  other  private  citizens?  These  questions  may  be 
asked ;  but  all  leading  cooperators  are  agreed  upon  the  disastrous 
consequences  that  would  ensue  if  societies  were  to  band  back  to  their 
members  the  sums  which  the  latter  have  been,  with  sufficient  diffi- 
culty, induced  to  economise.  If  such  savings  were  forcibly  handed 
back  to  their  owners,  some  would  be  spent  at  once,  some  would  be 
unfortunately  invested,  and  the  habit  of  saving  would  receive  a  shock 
the  effect  of  which  woi:Qd  last  for  years. 

The  other  alternative  is  to  find  fresh  channels  for  cooperative 
industry  and  skill  which  may  prove  profitable  enough  to  warrant  the 
continued  payment  of  5  per  cent,  to  investors,  and  this  plan  natur- 
ally finds  the  most  favour,  though  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  its  application  are  not  thereby  overcome.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
local  cooperative  stores  have  invested  the  savings  of  their  members 
in  com  mills,  in  building  societies,  in  the  Wholesale,  and,  more 
rarely,  in  the  productive  societies  which  admit  their  customers  to 
membership.  The  great  wholesale  societies  invest  the  savings  of 
their  members,  partly  in  productive  works  (of  the  pseudo-coopera- 
tive kind),  partly  in  legitimate  developments  of  their  own  business — 
the  Manchester  Wholesale  has  several  vessels  engaged  in  the  carrying 
trade—^and  partly  in  the  banking  department  of  the  Wholesale  itself. 
It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  relation  between  the  banking  de- 
partment and  the  trading  department  of  the  Wholesale  is  one  of  the 
burning  questions  of  cooperative  politics,     lATiether  the  two  branches 
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ahoald  be  altogether  separate  and  iodepeudent ;  whether  one  exists 
for  the  convenience  of  the  other,  and  if  bo,  how  far  the  Bubordination 
of  the  aiudJiary  may  be  allowed  to  endanger  its  chance  of  divi- 
dends— these  are  questions  which  easily  lend  themselves  to  debate 
that  rapidly  runs  off  into  points  of  detail  of  little  interest  to  the 
general  public,  and  with  but  little  bearing  on  the  main  principles 
involved. 

The  existence  of  the  oontroverHy  proves  at  all  events  that  the 
creation  of  the  co-operative  bank  haa  not  solved  the  problem  the 
existence  of  which  suggested  its  creation.  The  bank  has  not 
exactly  proved  a  &ilure,  but  it  haa  not  succeeded  as  the  stores  and 
the  trading  part  of  the  Wholesale  have  succeeded :  something  more 
than  a  supply  of  shareholders  with  plenty  of  money  seems  necessary 
to  create  a  banking  business.  Ordinary  banking  is  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  of  industries,  as  it  is  one  involving  the  smallest  employment 
of  labour;  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  for  persons  them- 
selves engaged  in  other  branches  of  industry  to  conclude  that  if  they 
put  their  money  together  into  a  bank,  it  would  take  care  of  itself  for 
ever  after.  They  forgot  that  in  this  particular  instance  the  advan- 
tage of  a  ready-made  market  for  their  wares  was  wanting.  The 
development  of  banking  is  synonymous  with  the  development  of 
credit ;  the  development  of  cooperation  means  a  return  to  cash  pay- 
ments and  the  division  of  the  banker's  profits  between  debtor  and 
oreditoT  outside  his  doors.  The  Wholesale  only  allows  its  own  mem- 
bers seven  days'  credit ;  little  bill  discounting  is  required  even  by 
the  productive  societies ;  and,  in  &ct,  the  convenience  of  a  small  cur- 
rent account  for  cash  and  wages  represents  about  all  that  cooperators 
in  general  require  from  their  Innkers.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this 
is  not  the  profitable  part  of  a  banker's  business.  If  on  the  other  hand  the 
bank  of  the  Wholesale  b^ins  to  solicit  the  custom  of  the  outer 
world,  and  ofiem  to  lend  money  to  private  traders  or  manufacturers,^ 
there  are  not  wanting  acute  cooperators  to  point  out  that  this  is 
worse  than  seething  the  kid  in  its  mother's  milk ;  it  is  providing  their 
own  rivals  with  the  means  of  competing  successfully  against  the  co- 
operative stores  and  workshops.  It  is  at  all  events  a  surrender  of  the 
peculiar  principles  of  cooperation,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  why  an 
ordinary  bark  should  inspire  any  peculiar  confidence  or  enjoy  any 
peculiar  security  merely  because  some  of  its  directors  are  interested 
in  stores.  At  the  same  time  the  managers  of  the  present  bank  are 
jmtified  in  pointing  out  that  they  have  no  right  as  bankers,  dealing 
with  other  people's  money,  to  make  advances  on  the  security  of  co- 
operative sympathies  alone,  and  provide  funds  for  new  cooperative 
enterprises  without  ordinary  guarantees  for  repaym^t  of  the  ad- 
vance. 

Alone  among  social  reformers,  cooperators  have  got  beyond  the 
easy  first  step  which  anyone  may  take ;  visionaries  and  idealists  may 
be  found  to  people  any  one  Utopian  community  or  institution ;  the 
impossibility  is  to  get  a  whole  stateful  of  visionaries  and  to  make  all 
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«oexi6tiiig  and  mdispeoBable  institutions  Utopian  together.  Co- 
operators  have  shown  themselves  able  to  reproduce,  with  certain  con- 
scientious modifications,  all  those  economical  processes  and  relations 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  iabric  of  modem  civilisation.  A 
society  conducted  throughout  upon  cooperative  principles  woold 
demand  no  intolerable  self-abnegation  from  ita  members,  while  it 
would  certainly  raise  the  minimum  ataudard  or  allowance  of  well- 
being.  Co-operation  does  not  prevent  the  skilled,  the  thrifty,  and 
the  fortunate  from  growing  rich,  while  it  will  preserve  the  dull  or  the 
unlucky  from  falling  into  quite  abject  misery ;  but  it  has  not  yet  got 
so  far  as  to  teach  those  who  are  on  the  way  to  be  rich  how  to  lay 
out  their  riches  without  prejudice  to  themselves  and  other  members 
of  the  community. 

In  a  paper  by  Mr.  James  Crabtree,  read  at  the  late  Co-operative 
Congress  at  Oxford,  on  the  poemble  extension  of  cooperative  l»nking, 
the  issue  is  stated  very  fairly :  '  We  ought  not,'  he  says,  '  to  disguise 
from  our  minds  the  fact  that  we  have  been  and  are  to-day  making 
capital,  or  saving  money,  &eter  than  we  have  hitherto  known  how 
to  use  it  with  advantage  to  the  movement.  It  is  a  problem  that  is 
now  troubling  all  the  cleverest  financiers  and  bank  managers  in 
Loudon — 'How  to  place  money  so  as  to  secure  more  than  the  bank 
rote  of  interest  without  the  risk  of  losing  any  of  the  principal.' 
Co-operotors  cannot  consistently  join  in  the  general  game  of  specu- 
lation :  they  hold  their  fimds  in  trust  for  the  benefit,  moral  and 
intellectual  as  well  as  material,  of  the  class  which  has  supplied  them, 
and  they  are  bound  by  their  own  principles  to  employ  the  money 
usefully  which  they  seek  to  invest  profitably.  This  obligati<m  is 
even  more  obvious  than  the  corresponding  duty  which  the  pioneers 
and  their  followers  have  so  successfully  enforced,  of  employing  pro- 
vidently the  money  saved  by  co-operative  shopkeeping.  If  thoee 
who  conspire  togel^er  to  save  their  money  are  eepeci^y  bound  to 
deal  wisely  with  their  savings,  much  more  must  those  who  join 
tt^ther  for  the  earning  of  money  be  bound  to  earn  it  subject  to 
whatever  conditions  the  common  interest  may  impose.  And  it  may 
yet  be  found  that  the  frank  acceptance  of  these  conditions  will  give 
an  impetus  to  co-operative  production  equal  in  the  importance  of 
its  results  to  the  rewards  of  collective  forbearance  accumulated  in 
the  past. 

The  industrial  world  is  divided  into  producers  properly  so  called, 
and  the  dealers  in  their  produce,  and  both  producers  and  dealers 
appear  besides  in  the  common  character  of  consumers.  The  kind 
of  cooperation  which  has  achieved  a  brilliant  success  ignores  the 
producer,  and  makes  the  consumer  do  his  own  dealing ;  the  kind  of 
cooperation  which  has  not  yet  succeeded  brilliantly  ignores  the 
consumer,  and  has  therefore  not  enabled  the  producer  to  be  his  own 
dealer.  The  cooperative  climax  is  an  alliance  between  produoens 
and  consumers  in  which  the  desire  of  each  class  to  minister  to  the 
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advantage  of  the  other  takes  the  place  of  the  intereeted  and  costly 
intervention  of  contractors  and  naiddlemen.  And  as  an  alliance  can 
have  no  better  guarantee  of  durability  than  the  essential  community 
of  interest  between  the  two  parties  to  it,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  rather 
fortunate  that  cooperative  investors  should  have  been  forced  by  ex- 
perience to  admit  their  need  of  just  such  help  as  cooperative  pro- 
ducers can  oSer.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  too  that  cooperative 
capital  has  held  back  from  cooperative  enterprise  until  the  latter 
has  had  time  to  learn  that  industry  in  want  of  capital  cannot  have 
a  better  security  to  borrow  upon  than  the  security  of  a  ready- 
made  market.  Capitalists,  who  owe  their  position  to  cooperation, 
stultify  themselves  by  lending  their  savings  to  prop  up  industrial 
enterprises  based  on  credit  and  competition ;  and  working  men  who 
wish  to  increase  their  capital  by  cooperative  production  as  well  as 
saving  must  make  a  conscience  of  preferring  those  Industrie  for 
vhich  there  is  a  cooperative  denoand,  in  order  that  the  needed 
capital  may  come  to  them  on  the  security  of  this  demand.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  sufficient  number  of  channels  can 
be  found  through  this  alliance  to  absorb  the  savings  which  will 
go  on  accomulating  all  the  faster  if  they  are  employed  in  en- 
abling the  working  classes  to  earn  a  larger  margin  out  of  which  to 
save. 

There  is  nothing,  to  b^n  with,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  co- 
operative workshops  to  do  every  kind  of  work  required  by  the  stores, 
and  if  the  stores  are  unable  by  themselves  to  support  any  such  work- 
shop, there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  help,  as  one  customer 
among  many,  to  supply  the  quantum  of  orders  which  will  swell  the 
dividend  in  which  they  have  a  purchaser's  interest.  This  is  inverting 
the  process  to  which  cooperators  lawfully  object  of  spending  co- 
operative money  in  support  of  individualist  trade,  for  individualist 
custom  may  harmlessly  help  cooperative  funds  to  fructify.  The 
difference  between  this  method  and  the  existing  com  mills  and  shoe 
foctory  is  simply  that  between  cooperative  and  joint-stock  manage- 
ment, or  between  administration  by  partners  and  by  agents.  The 
stores  are  accustomed  to  have  their  administrative  work  done  for  love 
as  well  as  for  money,  but  the  sympathies  even  of  a  cooperator  have 
their  limits,  and  the  same  men  cannot  buy,  sell,  carry,  and  conduct 
a  dozen  different  manufactures  all  with  the  game  personal  enthusiasm 
and  zeal;  and  the  manufactures  will  fall  below  the  cooperative 
standard  of  success  and  efficiency  unless  their  conduct  is  entrusted 
to  men  of  the  craft  who  will  identify  themselves  with  the  cause  of 
production  as  the  original  pioneers  identified  themgelves  with  the 
(»iise  of  distribution  in  the  interests  of  thrift.  There  is  a  natural 
difference  of  qualities  and  temperament  corresponding  to  the  great 
division  between  commerce  and  manuiactures  which  runs  through 
all  grades  down  to  the  petty  shopkeeper  and  the  mechanic.  The 
success  and  power  of  trade-unionism,  which  is  fully  equal  in  its  way 
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to  that  of  cooperation,  ia  a  proof  that  mecbaQics  are  not  lesa 
organisable  as  such  than  in  their  private  capacity  as  cousnineia  of 
grocery ;  but  the  two  movemente  are  led  in  the  main  by  a  different 
set  of  men.  The  moral  pointed  by  forty  years  of  experience  is  that 
cooperative  capital  cannot  find  safe  and  suitable  investment  for 
itself  without  the  help  of  cooperative  labov/r. 

If  this  concIuEioQ  is  borne  in  mind  as  a  fixed  principle,  the  discus- 
sions what  to  do  with  the  surplus  fuuda  of  the  cooperative  societies 
will  become  less  desultory  and  unfruitful.  To  quote  from  the 
'  Manual  of  Co-operation '  prepared  by  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Neale, 
'  Cooperative  union,  carried  on  upon  the  liochdale  system,  places  in 
the  bands  of  the  poorer  classes,  without  any  burdensome  effort  on 
their  part,  this  indispensable  condition  of  their  effective  action  for 
mutual  help,  collective  income.'  And  this  advantage  will  be  doubled 
when  the  collective  income  is  derived  from  capit^  itself  employed 
in  beneficial  works.  It  would  be  impracticable  to  give  an  exhaustive 
list  of  the  possible  works  of  this  kind.  It  may  be  plausibly  argned 
that  there  should  be  one  cooperative  workshop  for  every  trade  in 
every  town  as  a  city  of  refuge  for  the  operatives  during  trade  disputes, 
and  apart  from  the  risks  of  these  disputes  such  workshops  might  be 
formed  wherever  a  trade  society,  the  cooperative  store,  and  the 
intending  workers  were  each  prepared  to  subscribe  a  third  of  the 
required  capital.  The  Central  Board  of  the  Co-operative  Union 
should  be  prepared  to  advise  the  projectors  of  cooperative  workshops 
as  they  do  the  promoters  of  a  new  store,  and  there  would  be  little 
fear  of  loss  from  imprudent  loans  if  the  investors  agreed  never  to 
provide  more  than  a  given  percentage  of  the  whole  working  capital, 
and  that  only  upon  a  clear  showing  that  the  amount  of  work  reason- 
ably to  be  anticipated  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  working  expenses 
and  interest  upon  capital.  If  further  general  orders  were  given 
to  the  buyers  of  the  Wholesale  and  the  stores  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence, other  things  being  equal,  to  the  produce  of  cooperative  work- 
shops or  factories,  the  investors  will  have  done  their  part  towards 
such  cooperative  enterprises  as  originate  with  the  workers  them- 
selves. 

But  there  are  other  enterprises  that  might  very  properly  originate 
with  the  capitalists.  When  there  is  and  ought  to  be  a  distinct  de- 
mand for  any  kind  of  service,  it  ia  a  foolish  inconsistency  for  co- 
operatora  to  leave  the  supply  of  such  services  to  the  wasteful  risks  of 
private  competition.  Notwithstanding  the  use  and  abuse  of  hoapitals, 
it  is  probable  that  the  working-classes  spend  a  larger  proportion  of 
their  income  on  drugs  and  doctors  than  any  other  section  of  the  com- 
munity. Why  is  there  not  a  provident  dispensary  attached  to  every 
cooperative  store?  Such  dispensaries  would  be  self-supporting  in 
the  fullest  sense,  paying  a  dividend  on  their  original  capital,  as  well 
as  benefiting  their  customers.  Medical  men  of  standing  would  be 
glad  of  appointments  to  such  dispensaries,  which  would  combine  the 
advantages  without  the  drawbacks  of  hospital  work ;  and  the  saving  to 
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the  patientB  in  drugs  may  be  estimated  wbea  we  remember  that 
there  is  a  saving  of  75  per  cent,  on  preecriptions  made  up  at  the 
Civil  Service  Stores,  as  compared  with  ordinarj  chemists'  charges. 
Then,  again,  the  provision  of  houses  for  members  has  been  recognised 
as  an  undertaking  in  which  the  spare  funds  of  societies  may  be  in 
vested ;  but  the  habit  of  limiting  all  advantages  connected  with  tlie 
use  of  co-operative  funds  to  the  'joined  members '  of  the  cooperative 
body,  has  restricted  action  in  this  direction.  If  there  were  a  society 
of  practical  working  builders,  prepared  to  lay  out  building  estates  in 
workmen's  dwellings,  there  is  no  reason  why  such  a  society  should 
not  be  entrusted  with  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  general  funds, 
and  extend  its  operations  so  as  at  Ust,  may  be,  to  compete  success- 
fully with  those  suburban  curses,  the  land  speculator  and  jerry  builder. 
It  is  simply  absurd  for  cooperators  to  complain  of  the  dearth  of  iu- 
vestmentfi,  while  house  property  continues  to  rise  in  value  and  nine 
out  of  ten  working  men  are  villanously  housed. 

Of  course  each  special  enterprise  of  this  kind  presupposes  energy 
and  enthusiasm  that  can  be  specially  directed  towards  its  conduct, 
and  a  different  group  of  enthuaiaste  would  have  to  be  enlisted  in 
each  case.  Sanitary  reformers  would  take  up  the  dispensaries  as  a 
kind  of  eztra,  not  demanding  their  whole  time  or  personal  labour. 
A  building  society  that  really  built,  instead  of  only  employing 
builders,  would  have  to  consist  of  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  masons, 
with  a  taste  for  art  and  architecture,  and  a  passion  for  good  work- 
manship such  as  finds  little  scope  for  indulgence  in  these  days  of  high 
ground-rents  and  short  building  leases.  These  workmen,  who  ate 
the  very  salt  of  the  salt  of  society,  have  not  yet  ceased  to  exist  among 
U8.  hut  they  are  an  independent,  self-sufficient  race,  not  needing  the 
stimulus  of  good  company  to  teach  them  how  to  spend  or  save  their 
earnings.  Hence,  as  a  class,  they  are  not  fascinated  by  distributive 
cooperation  alone ;  but  once  let  an  alliance  be  proclaimed  between 
cooperative  capital  and  cooperative  labour,  and  they  would  take 
their  place  as  leaders  of  a  great  movement  in  favour  of  cooperative 
production. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  be  considered,  or  rather  reconsidered, 
from  an  altered  point  of  view,  and  that  is  the  great  banking  difficulty. 
We  have  seen  that  a  joint-stock  bank,  promoted  by  cooperators,  is 
not  cooperative,  and  runs  great  risk  of  not  being  even  successful ;  but 
that  does  not  prove  that  there  is  no  demand  for  cooperative  banldng. 
The  people's  banks  in  G-ermany,  Italy,  and  elsewhere,  do  a  business 
rivalliDg  even  that  of  the  NorUi-country  stores  in  profitableness  and 
extent.  They  are  not  mere  savings  banks :  by  a  simple  system  of 
mutual  insurance  they  are  enabled  to  make  loans  and  advances  at 
leasonable  interest  to  customers  of  a  class  whose  chance  of  obtaining 
credit  would  otherwise  be  hopeless ;  instead  of  existing  merely  to 
provide  investments,  they  are  essentially  cooperative  in  the  sense  of 
bestowing  benefits  on  tiieir  members  rather  as  customers  than  as 
shareholders.     In  times  of  temporary  distress,  the  working  classes  in 
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thie  country  must  live  on  their  SHvings,  if  thej  have  any,  and  afUr 
that  they  cannot  borrow  without  getting  into  debt;  they  cannot 
borrow  money  at  reasonable  interest  to  be  repaid  gradually  upon  the 
security  of  character  and  eavings.  However  good  their  character, 
their  credit  is  bad,  and  tbose  whose  credit  ia  bad,  if  compelled  t« 
raise  money,  can  only  do  bo  upon  improvidently  extravagant  terms. 
Hence  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  cooperative  bank,  eatabliahed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes  themselves,  and  used  by  them 
instead  of  by  private  traders  and  rich  stores,  would  meet  a  real  waot, 
and  not,  therefore,  have  to  complain  of  want  of  costom  and  a  super- 
fluity of  capital. 

But  perhaps  the  branch  of  banking  which  has  the  first  claim  on 
the  attention  of  cooperators  is  that  most  ancient,  now  most  bumble 
branch  of  the  profession  symbolised  by  the  three  golden  balls.  The 
subject  deserves  a  treatise  to  it^f,  and  we  can  only  spare  a  word ;  but 
there  is  probably  no  one  direction  in  which  an  application  of  co- 
operative principles  and  customs  would  produce  greater  results  than 
this.  Weekly  dealings  at  the  pawnshop  may  to  a  certain  extent  be 
a  sign  of  reckleseness  and  improvidence  of  the  more  culpable  kind; 
but  when  we  remember  that  the  very  poor  have  no  other  means  of 
raising  money  to  meet  their  most  urgent  needs,  and  when  we  realise 
that  from  200  to  i,ooo  per  cent,  is  frequently  charged  upon  the 
money  advanced  on  pledges,  it  will  be  seen  that  some  of  those  who 
have  fJEillen  into  the  pawnbroker's  clutches  by  no  fault  of  their  own, 
can  ecaroely  hope  to  escape  by  their  own  unassisted  efibrts.  There 
are  thousands  of  families  in  London  who,  having  once  '  got  behind,' 
having  been  obliged  in  some  one  bard  winter,  through  illness,  slack 
workjor  any  other  mischance,  to  pawn  their  few  household  gods  forfood 
and  firing,  have  redeemed  the  same  in  the  following  summer,  instead 
of  laying  by  for  the  winter's  needs ;  henceforward  the  cycle  repeats 
itself  for  ever,  and  the  pawn  shop  draws  a  revenue  from  the  unhappy 
family  in  the  long  run  perhaps  amounting  to  many  hundredfold  tlie 
small  sum  which  began  their  troubles.  It  is  obvious  how  easily  the 
cooperative  pawn  shop,  with  its  division  of  profits  as  bonus  among 
customers,  would  enable  the  respectable  poor  to  retrieve  their  posi- 
tion, instead  of  becoming  more  and  more  involved ;  and  as  every  such 
shop  would  naturally  be  an  agency  for  the  other  branches  of  co- 
operative bank  work,  many  of  those  who  came  to  squander  might  be 
induced  to  '  remain  to  save.'  Forethought  can  oa\y  be  expected 
from  those  who  have  some  reasonable  prospect  of  good  to  look 
forward  to. 

The  question  for  the  rising  generation  of  co-operators  is  really 
this :  Will  they  attempt  and  accomplish  as  much  as  the  generation 
which  has  now  grown  grey  or  gone  to  rest,  or  will  they  be  content 
merely  to  carry  on  upon  the  old  lines  the  woik  that  better  men 
began,  in  tiie  face  of  the  oft  repeated  experience,  that  a  movement 
which  baa  come  to  the  end  of  its  power  of  growth  soon  reaches  the 
end  of  ita  idle  life  by  the  natural  processes  of  decay  and  disint^rs- 
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tion?  There  is  no  reason  at  present  to  anticipate  BUcb  a  gloomy  end 
to  a  gallant  career ;  but  as  reUgious  orders  require  periodical  reform, 
and  religious  zeal  periodical  revival,  so  it  may  well  be  tfaat  to  develop 
all  the  social  poasibilitiea  of  co-operation  we  require  a  fresh  influx 
of  enthosiasm  and  a  reversion  to  the  broadest  ideals  of  the  ancient 
pioneers. 

Edith  Sihcox. 
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Personal  Recollections  about  Garibaldi. 
I. 

Relations  sikce  irs  Sicilian  Risinu. 

A  MOST  lively  picture  ia  before  my  mind'e  eye,  of  Garibaldi's  per- 
aoDal  appearance  as  I  saw  him  in  epiiog,  1864,  amidst  charm- 
ing Burroundings — shortly  before  his  triumpluil  entry  into  London — 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Seely,  MJ*.,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

England  was  then  in  an  indescribable  state  of  excitemoit.  It 
was  a  time  of  anxious  desire  of  Reform,  not  unalloyed  with  mis- 
givings as  to  the  result  of  the  battle  felt  to  be  in  the  air.  Like 
some  liery  meteor,  the  *  red  shirt '  of  the  Liberator  of  the  Two 
Sicilies — of  the  Yanquighed  of  Aspromonte,  who  even  in  defeat  had 
not  lost  his  halo  as  a  Power  of  the  I'Vture— suddenly  rose  on  the 
overcast  political  horizon.  With  hopeful  expectation,  with  hearts 
more  deeply  moved  than  many  among  the  present  generation  may 
be  able  to  understand,  great  masses  awaited  his  arrival. 

Had  he  not,  like  a  Norse  viking,  dared  with  his  own  hand  to  strike 
the  crown  from  the  head  of  the  Bourbon  King,  and  with  two  le^y 
ships,  and  a  thousand  volunteers,  attacked  and  overthrown  a  Go- 
vernment which  commanded  an  army  of  1 50,000  men  and  a  war- 
fleet  of  98  vessels  with  832  guns?  If  such  achievements  were 
possible,  need  any  righteous  popular  cause  despair  ?  These  were  the 
days  when  in  England  no  second  Reform  Bill  had  yet  been  obtained ; 
when,  out  of  a  population  of  some  nine  to  ten  million  men,  at  most 
one  million  possessed  the  suffrage — whilst  from  across  the  Atlantic, 
where  in  the  Union  war  the  principles  of  human  right  bad  been 
triumphant,  a  mighty  ground-swell  was  beginning  to  thunder  to- 
wards the  English  shores. 

With  uneasy  glance,  a  small,  ultra-aristocratic  circle  looked 
forward  to  Garibaldi's  coming.  How  could  the  influence  of  this 
great  Leader  whose  name  was  identified  with  bo  many  revolutions,  be 
diminished  among  the  masses  ?  How  could  the  relations  between 
England  and  her  '  illustrious  ally,'  the  French  Emperor,  against 
whose  occupation  of  Rome  the  expected  'Guest  of  the  English  Nation' 
had  risen,  be  protected  from  injury  ?  This  was  the  consideration  for 
a  body  of  men  filled  with  deep  anxiety,  yet  conscious  of  being  unable 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  popular  enthusiasm. 

Garibaldi  had  landed  in  Southampton.  But  before  he  even 
stepped  on  English  soil,  some  highly-placed  members  of  the  govern- 
ing olasses,  in  connection  with  the  Italian  Embassy,  were  suspected 
of  wishing  to  place  an  embargo  upon  him  ;  to  have  him  surrounded. 
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with  the  aid  of  the  initiated,  like  a  victim  adoraed  with  garlands ; 
and  thus  to  prevent  him  from  being  master  of  his  own  movements. 
Honours  were  to  be  showered  upon  him,  but  he  was  to  be  kept  withia 
a  'charmed  circle.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  before 
the  'Ripon'  touched  at  Southampton,  the  veHsel  was  boarded  and  a 
hasty  war-council  held  there,  and  that  a  pencil-note  was  obtained 
from  Craribaldi,  to  this  effect ;—' Dear  friends  I  I  do  not  wish  to 
receive  political  demonstratioaB.  Above  all,  no  tumults  must  be 
taifwdl     (jSopi^  ivitQ,-nx>-n.  eccitare  dei  tumvZti.)' 

Being  the  guest  of  the  English  nation,  the  unselfish  and  easily 
impressed  man  of  the  people  had  yielded  to  a  desire  conveyed  to 
him  in  his  native  tongue.  He  spoke  English  very  imperfectly ;  and 
many  feared  that  he  had  been  brought  to  misunderstand  the  teal 
Btate  of  affairs.  In  London,  at  any  rate,  mucli  dissatisfaction  arose 
among  the  tbeo  leaders  of  the  popular  movement.  Many  thought 
he  had  been  unfairly  subjected  to  aocial  and  political  strategy,  and 
that  even  the  delay  of  his  entry  into  London  bad  been  occasioned  by  it. 

For  justice' sake  it  must  be  stated  that  he  had  bound  himself 
beforehand  to  those  who  brought  him  over  and  offered  him  hospi- 
tality, for  a  stay  of  nearly  a  week  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  A  day  after 
his  arrival,  I  received  a  letter,  dated  Brooke  House,  in  which  he 
said  he  would  be  very  happy  to  see  me.  '  If  we  are  together 
for  a  talk ' — he  wrote — *Z  will  arrange  so  that  ve  shall  have  full 
time  for  it.' 

By  correspondence  I  had  been  in  frequent  intercourse  with  him 
since  the  Sicilian  rising,  and  received  various  notable  communica- 
tions from  him,  either  of  a  confidential  nature,  or  destined  for  pub- 
licity, as  well  as  precious  tokens  of  friendship.  Before  me  are  two 
portraits  he  sent  to  us  from  Caprera,  after  i860.  They  seem  to  be 
taken  from  an  oil-painting,  hut  are  most  life-like.  In  them,  he  baa  an 
open,  slightly  '  dare-devil '  expression ;  long  hair,  one  of  the  looks 
<«  the  right  temple  being  curiously  ourled  in  sailor-fashion ;  and  he 
wears  a  round  Spanish  hat,  a  little  cocked  on  the  right  side.  I  do 
not  remember  having  seen  the  same  likeness  anywhere  else.  The 
cards  bear  his  name  in  his  own  handwriting,  as  well  as  the  inscrip- 
tion:—'jj  I  mio  amico  Carlo  Blind,'  and  ^  AUa  Signora  BlindJ' 
He  at  the  same  time  added  a.  representation  of  his  simple  dwelliog  on 
the  stony  G-oat  Island  where  he  lived  io  Cincinoatus'  style. 

As  a  prisoner  in  the  Varignano,  he  sent  a  photograph  showing 
him  on  his  couch  of  pain,  where  he  lay  with  ankle  broken  by  a  bullet 
from  the  army  of  that  King  upon  whom  be  had  conferred  the  crowu 
of  united  Italy.  His  face  looks  exceedingly  wan  and  sad,  as  he  sits 
np  in  bed  reading.  A  letter  of  thanks,  dated  Varignano,  October  1 7, 
l863,and  written  partly  in  his  name  by  a  well-known  Italian  patriot-, 
Augusto  Vecchj,  in  reply  to  words  of  sympathy  I  had  addressed  to 
him  after  Aspromoote,  contains  the  following : — '  We  have  the  Mini- 
sters whom  you  know.  We  have  the  King  Honest>-MaQ  .  .  .  whom 
you  alM  know.    We  have  a  "magDanimous  ally"  .  .  .  whom  the 
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world  knows  t  I  as^re  you  that  to  be  on  Italian  and  to  life  here,  is 
truly  a  great  misfortune.' 

Of  the  expedition  for  the  deliv^vnce  of  Some  from  the  French 
and  Papal  yoke,  which  ended  so  &tally  at  Aspromonte,  he  bad  given 
me  previous  information  by  special  confidential  messenger.  Afazzini, 
whose  intimate  and  precious  friendship  I  enjoyed  from  1858  down 
to  his  death,  was  held  by  many  to  have  been  the  instigator  of  the 
expedition.  Xothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Not  only 
had  he  no  part  in  the  preparations ;  but  he  was  not  even  aware  of 
the  real  aim  of  Garibaldi.  To  me,  Mazzini  gave  vent  to  his  vexa- 
tion, after  Aspromonte,  at  what  he  thought  bad  been  an  ill-advised 
move.  I  defended  Garibaldi  before  him,  as  well  as  in  public  by 
a  German  Address,  and  by  numerous  writings  in  the  English,  Ger- 
man, and  American  Press.  For  some  time  afterwards,  MAamni 
was  therefore  wont  to  say,  a  little  nettled  but  with  friendly  good 
humour ; — *  Ah  I  y<ywr  Garibaldi  1 '  Between  the  two  foremost  leaders 
of  Italy  a  cloud  arose  ever  and  anon.  I  often  endeavoured  helping 
to  disperse  it ;  but  the  obstacles  seemed  great  indeed. 

In  1864, 1  was  glad,  for  more  than  one  reason,  to  obtain  an  early 
opportunity  of  seeing  Garibaldi  from  face  to  face  in  the  Isle  of  Wigh^ 
before  the  turmoil  of  enthusiasm,  which  already  vaguely  rose  ap  in 
London,  should  surround  him  with  its  stormy  waves,  carrying  him 
from  one  demonstration  to  the  other.  Our  countrymen  in  London 
had  resolved,  in  a  mass-meeting,  upon  presenting  to  him  an  Address 
of  their  own.  By  imanimous  vote,  the  honouring  choice  of  a  Speaker 
of  the  Deputation  fell  upon  me.  The  desire  was  expressed  that  I 
should  see  him  first  privately,  as  their  representative,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  *  I  am  very  glad ' — Mr.  Charles  Seely,  M.P.,  wrote  from 
Brooke  House — *  the  Germans  in  London  will  give  a  hearty  welcome 
io  Gtuibaldi.  It  will  have  a  good  effect.'  Garibaldi  himself  tele- 
graphed : — '  I  accept  with  deep  gratitude  and  satisfaction  the  offer 
■of  the  noble  Germans.' 

In  the  boat  in  which  I  crossed  the  Solent,  there  were  a  number 
of  political  men,  bent  upon  the  same  visit ;  among  them,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  several  members  of  Parliament.  The  conversation  soon 
turned  iipon  the  question  as  to  whether  it  was  desirable  that 
MazziDi,  the  Triumvir  of  the  Soman  Bepublio  of  1849,  which 
Garibaldi  bad  defended  against  the  assault  by  the  French  troops, 
should  come  into  closer  contact  with  Garibaldi  dnriog  bis  sojourn  in 
London !  Owing  to  the  Greco  affair  the  name  of  the  steadfisut 
Apostle  of  Italian  Union  and  Freedom  was  then  the  butt  of  manj 
attacks.  Ad  Ultramontane  member,  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy,  who  went 
over  to  Paris  to  see  Ifapoleon  III.,  endeavoured,  in  connection  with 
the  reactionary  enemies  of  Lord  Falmerston's  Ministry,  to  turn  the 
fabrications  of  the  French  police  to  political  account.  In  order  to 
relieve  Government  from  aU  difficulties,  Mr.  James  Stansfeld,  Mac- 
zini's  most  trusty  friend,  generously  resigned.  Many  a  weak-kneed 
member  of  tiie  party,  however,  was  shaken  by  these  occurrences. 
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Knowing,  as  I  did,  the  important  part  which  Mazzini  had  bad  in 
bringing  about  the  Sicilian  ridng  of  i860, 1  gave  utterance  to  my 
astoniHhment  at  the  remarks  made  sgainet  him  daring  the  journey  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Repeating  what  I  had  stated  in  our  Crermim 
meeting,  I  could  plainly  perceive,  on  the  faces  of  those  spoken  to, 
the  signs  of  that  hTpercritical  doubt  which  is  so  often  the  child  of 
ignoiance.  Was  it  possible  tiiat  the  first  preparations  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Bourbon  power  in  Naples  had  been  made  by  this  much- 
abused  leader, — preparations  into  which  even  Garibaldi  had  at  first 
not  been  initiated  ?  This  doubt  seemed  to  be  the  meaning  of  puzzled 
looks ;  and  questions  to  that  effect  followed. 

After  all,  I  could  speak  with  some  degree  of  certainty.  Several 
months  before  the  rising,  I  had  been  present  at  contideutial  discus- 
Bions  of  that  subject  in  Mazzini's  humble  room.  On  that  occasion  I 
experienced,  now  and  then,  a  little  difficulty  in  following  the  conver- 
sation, though  being  fully  conversant  with  Italian.  The  Sicilian 
present,  whose  auburn  hair  reminded  one  more  of  the  Xormans  than 
of  Greeks,  Italians,  or  Saracens  who  had  alternately  held  away  in  his 
native  island,  spoke  rather  broadly  in  the  dialect  of  his  country.  On 
kis  part,  Mazzini,  as  if  to  take  his  own  ease,  lapsed  off  and  on,  in  pro-^ 
nonciation  at  least,  into  the  ways  of  the  Genoese. 

Only  a  small  intimate  circle  of  friends  was  kept  informed,  by 
Mazzini,  of  the  doings  before  the  insurrection.  Among  them  was 
Ledra-Rollin.  The  latter  whose  Banguine  temperament  subjected 
liim  to  alternate  fits  of  despondency  from  hope  too  long  deferred,  one 
day  lost  all  faith  in  the  possibility  of  the  movement. 

'It  is  a  long  time  in  coming!'  be  said  to  me  in  despairing 
mood.     '  Will  it  ever  come  ? ' 

But  it  came,  after  all ;  and  there  was  undoubted  wisdom  displayed 
in  the  selection  of  its  chiefs.  Three  Sicilians  officered  it;  chief 
among  them,  Hosolino  Pilo,  whom  I  had  met  when  he  was  here. 
This  exclusive  captaincy  of  Sicilians  was  a  necessity,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, owing  to  the  autonomist  tendencies  then  prevailing  in  the 
isle.  Italians  from  the  mainland  could  not  have  carried  tlie  people 
with  them  in  the  beginning.  It  was  different  with  Garibaldi, 
whose  cosmopolitan  &me  and  highly  sympathetic  personality  easily 
attracted  men.  But  of  the  reasons  why  be  was  originally  a  stranger 
to  the  preparations,  and  of  his  hesitation  for  weeks  to  accept  the 
leadership  when  offered  \a  him,  more  is  to  be  said  afterwards. 


II. 

Mbeting  in  thb  Islb  of  Wight. 

A  MOST  soothing  rural  calm  lay  over  the  bit  of  country  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  where  Garibaldi  stayed — if  calm  can  be  said  to  exist 
amidst  the  cawing  of  what  seemed  to  be  an  interminable  number 
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of  rooks  snd  ravens  fluttering  about  txee-tops,  or  otherwise  busying 
themselves  ia  the  neighbourhood.  These  dark-winged  birds,  though 
oQce  sacred  to  Odin,  or  rather  because  once  BBcred  to  bim,  sre  at 
present  held  in  German  superstition  to  be  birds  of  ill-omen.  I  h&ve 
always  been  glad  to  find  that  it  is  still  different  in  England  where 
their  cawing  goe«  on  merrily,  if  not  veiy  bannonionsly,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  dwellings  of  man.  On  entering  the  bouse  I  learnt  that  the 
host  and  his  guest  had  made  an  excursion  to  Portsmouth  with  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  Michael  Seymour  to  see  the  dockyard  and  the  shipping. 
After  some  time  spent  in  the  company  of  the  wife  of  Colonel  Cham- 
bers, the  trusty  friend  of  Garibaldi,  the  fiuned  Italian  leader  himself 
entered. 

With  touching  vivacity  and  almost  stormy  heartiness,  he  came  to- 
wards me,  in  spite  of  the  lameness  of  his  foot,  which  entailed  caution 
upon  him.  He  was  then  in  his  fifty-seventh  year;  but  a  glow  af 
youthful  fire  and  animation  was  plainly  discernible  in  him.  Hia 
manners  were  highly  sympathetic ;  at  once  digniGed,  simple,  and  full 
of  cordiality.  His  countenance,  a  moment  before  furrowed  with  deep 
seriousness,  hwt  its  atemnesB  all  on  a  sudden,  lightening  up  with  a 
beaming  expression,  as  he  held  forth  his  right  hand,  and  in  pleasing 
sonorous  voice  gave  a  greeting.  He  was  of  middle  height,  or  rather  a 
little  below  it ;  of  well-set,  graceful  frame ;  lithe  and  active ;  aud 
apparently  strong  withal.  He  came  in  with  a  swinging  gait,  like  the 
old  seaman  he  was — though  evidently  hampered  in  his  movements. 
The  large  drapery  of  hia  lightz-coloured  mantle,  under  which  the 
red  shirt  and  silver-grey  trousers  could  be  seen,  impressed  one 
with  the  notion  of  his  being  rather  square-shouldered.  A  small, 
black  felt  bat  covered  his  bead.  He  was  leaning  on  tbe  '  stick  of 
Aspromontc.' 

His  broad,  massive  face  and  large  forehead ;  hia  fair  long  locks, 
reddish  golden,  slightly  mixed  with  grey ;  his  blue  eyes  (somewhat 
small,  but  of  piercing  glance);  his  whole  figure  and  bearing  bad 
nothing  of  the  typical  Italian.  With  bis  head,  at  all  events,  be 
seemed  to  have  stepped  out  of  Tacitus'  'Germania' — ccerutei  oculi, 
rutUai  coma.  Nor  did  bis  gestures — few,  and  of  tbe  simplest  kind 
— remind  one  in  the  least  of  a  southern  man,  PhyBi<^nomy,  buiM, 
measured  manner  of  speaking ;  all  formed  the  strongest  oontiast  to 
Mazzini's  appearance,  who  was  dark-eyed,  dark-haired,  slender,  of 
finely-cut  featurea,  with  comparatively  small  head,  but  large  fore- 
bead  ;  of  utmost  rapidity  of  speech,  and  expressive  Italian  gestures. 
At  first  sight.  Garibaldi  might  have  been  taken  for  a  Gennan  or  a 
Scotchman  of  the  Lowlands.  This  impression  became  even  stronger, 
after  I  had  repeatedly  met  and  held  prolonged  chsse  converse  with 
him. 

Italy  is  full  of  Tibaldis,  Grimaldia,  Rinaldis,  Rolandis,  UmbertJ!, 
Hobertis,  Giobertis,  Sismondi?,  fiaimondis,  and  nmnberlesa  other 
names  pointing  to  Teutonic  conquest  and  settlement — even  as  the 
name  of  Lombardy  itselfl     Garibaldi  ia   a  purely  and  historically 
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well-known  German  name.  It  means  *  Spear-bbld,'  or  *  War-bold,' 
aod  is,  therefore,  eminently  suitable  in  the  case  of  the  famed  Nlzzard, 
the  Italian  descendant  of  ancient  Teutons.  Bavarian  dukes  of  the 
AgilolAug  race  bore  that  name — ^which  once  was  what  we  now  would 
call  an  ordinary  pre-name — in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries. 
Garibald  I.  resided  at  fi^ensbui^ ;  hia  daughter  Teutelinda,  whose 
romantic  story  Gibbon  records,'  was  married  to  the  Lombard  King 
Autharivh.  Garibald  II.,  duke  in  Bavaria,  varred  against  Slavs 
and  Avars.  To  this  day,  a  noble  &mily  in  Aostria  bears  the  name  of 
'von  Garibald.'  A  still  &equent  commoner's  name  in  Germany — 
Gerbel— is  but  a  contraction  of  Garibaldi.  Even  in  England  there  is 
a  village  in  Norfolk,  Garboldisham,  once  the  home  of  a  German 
leader  of  that  name.  And  to  none  more  than  to  Joseph  Garibaldi 
does  the  description  of  the  Longobards,  as  we  find  it  in  Koman 
authors,  apply,  who  depict  them  as  stem-faced  and  fiercely  valiant, 
but  most  good-hearted  and  wonderfully  kindly  the  moment  the  battle 
was  over. 

After  the  first  warm  greetings.  Garibaldi  asked  me  at  once  to 
come  up  with  him  to  hia  bedroom  for  a  quiet,  uninterrupted  talk.  I 
saw  in  a  moment  that  he  had  to  make  some  communication  of  im- 
portance. I  offered  him  my  arm ;  with  dragging  leg  he  mounted 
the  staircase,  repeatedly  stopping.  The  Destroying  Angel  of  that 
Monarchy  into  whose  hand  he,  in  i860,  bad  pressed  the  sword  of 
power,  bad  truly  grazed  him  closely  enough  on  the  heights  of  Aspro- 
moDte,  and  given  him  a  taste  of  the  edge  of  his  glaive. 

There  we  now  sat  in  the  small  room  for  fiiendly  intercourse.  It 
was  the  time  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war — a  time  of  great  issues  for 
our  btherland.  Bepeatedly,  Garibaldi  had  expressed  to  me,  before, 
his  sympathy  with  Germany  as  a  nation.  For  all  that,  he  could 
not  forget  that  Venice  still  ky  under  Habsburg  dominion.  Neither 
at  Vienna,  nor  at  Berlin,  did  freedom  flourish  very  much.  The 
names  of  the  ruling  houses  of  Austria  and  Prussia  had  not  a  Liberal 
sound. 

'  How,  then,  if  Italians  were  to  make  an  assault  on  the  side  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Adriatic,  whilst  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies  were 
engaged  in  the  North  ? ' 

This  was  the  thought,  thin  the  hinted  proposal  of  Garibaldi  Of 
a  plan  to  that  effect  he  gave  me  an  intimation.  Was  it  simply  his 
own  idea  ?  Had  the  Party  of  Action  suggested  it  ?  Or  had  sym- 
patfaisers  in  this  cotintry  with  the  Danish  cause  something  to  do 
irithit? 

I  do  not  know;  but  at  all  events  I  had,  for  years  past,  defended 
tiie  Schleswig-Holstein  cause.  In  1848  we  rose  in  arms  in  Southern 
Germany,  after  the  armistice  of  Malmo  had  been  treacherously 
imposed  upon  the  Schleswig-Holstein  people  by  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Narrowly  escaping  from  death  by  conrt-martial  as  a  member  of  a 
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Provisional  Goyemnient,  I  had  uadsi^ne  loDg  impriaonmeat  in  Uie 
casemates  of  Hastatt,  until  freed  by  a  new  successful  risini;.  In  exile, 
I  had  with  a  number  of  friends  started  a  propaganda  for  the  saine 
patriotic  cause ;  advocating  it  in  German,  EngUsh,  French,  Italian, 
— at  last  using  even  the  Foliah  and  Magyar  languages  to  some  of 
the  Austrian  troops  engaged  in  the  war.  Numerous  letten  to  the 
*  Globe '  (then  Lord  John  Russell's  organ),  to  the  '  Times,'  and  other 
joumals,  thousands  of  pamphlets  sent  to  all  the  statesmen,  diplomatic 
representatives,  and  newspapers  of  England,  had  expressed  our  views. 
The  memoranda  privately  sent  to  the  English  Foreign  Office  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Sebleswig  Parliament,  Messrs.  Hansen  and  Thonuen- 
Oldenawort,  were  transmitted  by  me  to  Lord  John  Russell ;  first  by 
the  intermediary  of  Mr.  Dunlop,  M.P.,  and  then  directly.  These 
memoranda  had  to  be  smuggled  out  of  the  Duchies,  owing  to  the 
severe  watchfulness  and  tyramiy  of  the  Danish  authorities.  Brought 
by  a  trosty  man  to  Hamburg,  they  were  conveyed  to  London  ond^ 
another  address ;  and  as  the  Schleswig  leaders  could  not  dare  to  put 
their  signatures  to  it,  I  had  to  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
documents  to  Lord  John  Russell. 

In  1863-64,  the  movement  in  Geimany  was  so  strong  in  favour 
of  Schleswig-Holstein  that  the  princely  Governments  might  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  a  popular  storm,  had  they  not  yielded  to  the 
national  current.  At  Frankfort,  a  Vi^ance  Committee  of  Thirty- 
six  was  established,  composed  of  prominent  representatives  of  the 
people — many  of  them  known  in  1848-49,  At  any  moment  that 
Committee  might  have  convoked  a  Provisional  Parliament,  as  in  the 
year  of  revolution.  My  own  advice  was  in  this  direction,  as  soon 
as  it  appeared  that  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  were  wavering 
in  their  policy.  From  London  we  bad  organised  an  extensive  agi- 
tation among  the  troops,  in  the  sense  of  the  full  independence  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  as  desired  by  its  population  and  parliaments. 
There  would  have  been  personal  danger  for  the  commandeis  of  the 
army  had  they  given  the  order  to  turn  back  from  the  task  for  which 
the  nation  had  made  up  its  mind. 

To  several  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Frankfort  Committee  I 
bad  engaged  myself  beforehand,  by  private  letter,  to  come  to  Ger- 
many, in  order  to  share  the  risk,*  as  soon  as  they  gave  a  hint  that 
they  had  resolved  upon  a  popular  rising.  Truly,  my  heart  was  set 
on  the  cause  of  our  oppressed  brethren  in  the  North. 

And  now  Garibaldi^  of  all  men,  threw  out  such  a  proposal  I 

I  did  not  wait  for  many  details  of  his  idea.  *That  which  Lom- 
bardo-V^ietia  was,  or  is,  for  yon,'  I  said  to  him, '  Schleewig-HoUtein 


'  '  In  the  pablio  place  Oerman^'a  fate  must  now  be  decided.     Some  of  fon,  at 
letist,  know  well  that  he  who  gives  this  counsel  has  also  given  the  pledge  of  his 

SeiBonal  TMdmess.'— (JfUtww  to  ik»  (kmimtUe  effka  TUirtj-Suc.    London  iTrrMH*. 
aniuuT  30,  1S64.) 
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is  for  us.  If  the  It&li&nB  should  make  an  attempt  of  the  kind  men- 
tioned now,  they  would  lose  all  sympathy  among  the  German  people. 
Their  act  would  be  looked  upon  as  the  act  of  an  enemy,  although  all 
Liberal  parties  of  our  country  acknowledge  the  right  of  Italy  to 
Venice — but  no  further.  Perdition  will  come  upon  those  who  now 
attempt  an  attack  in  oar  rear.' 

I  then  explained  to  Mm  that  which  I  had  stated  formerly,  in 
controversy  with  Harro  Harring,  through  Mazzini's  'Pensiero  ed 
Azione ' :  that  the  people  of  the  Duchies  themselves  had  for  three 
years  (184S-51)  carried  on  the  struggle  against  Denmark;  that 
Schleswig,  like  Holstein,  had  of  her  own  free  will  sent  her  represen- 
tatives to  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  Germany  in  1 S48-49 ;  and 
that  this  was  eminently  our  national  cause. 

Garibaldi  listened  attentively.  Without  further  oppoeitioD,  he 
gave  up  the  idea  of  an  attack.  He  even  said : — '  On  the  day  when 
German  Democracy,  when  the  German  nation,  tmfurls  tlie  banner  of 
independence,  I  will  be  one  of  yours  in  the  Sohleswig-Holstein  cause, 
and  take  part  on  the  side  of  Germany.' 

Those  only  who  remember  the  then  state  of  feeling  in  this  country, 
can  imagine  what  the  result  of  Garibaldi's  projected  initiative 
might  have  been.  The  English  Cabinet  was  ready  to  side  with 
Denmark.  So  Mr.  Gladstone  has  stated  as  recently  as  1878.'  The 
intention  was  to  fight  Germany,  in  alliance  with  France.  The  Queen,, 
it  is  true,  was  strongly  opposed  to  any  support  being  given  to  Den- 
mark, even  as  she  had  been  opposed  to  any  support  being  given  to- 
the  Slaveholders'  rebellion  in  America,  and  as  she  was  afterwards, 
opposed  to  the  French  view  in  1 870-7 1 .  I  have  learnt,  sinoe,  that 
years  ago  Prince  Alfred  (the  Duke  of  Edinhuigh)  one  morning- 
received  a  letter  of  eight  pages  from  his  mother,  impressing  upon, 
him  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  influenced  in  the  Danish  sense. 

In  the  same  interview  with  Garibaldi,  as  well  as  some  daya 
later  in  London,  Fiench,  Polish,  MesicaD,  and  North  American, 
affairs  were  touched  upon.  He  showed  himself  deeply  interested  in 
the  prospects  of  Poland.  Learning  that  I  was  in  personal  relations 
vith  Mr.  ^wierczakiewics,  the  diplomatic  representative  of  the 
Secret  National  Government  of  Warsaw,  he  eagerly  put  many  quefr- 


*  Dafending  himaslf  against  the  Pali  Mall  Qasette,  wtuoh  had  said  that,  among 
the  party  of  Hx.  QladotoDe,  distaste  for  national  greatness  had  grown  into  a  per^ 
manect  Bentiment  and  a  matter  of  principle,  Mr.  Gladstone  replied: — 'I  simplf  as^ 
at  vthat  date  it  was  that  the  Uberal  AdrolnistTation  of  this  oonntrj  adopted  the 
"psunaueDtienliinent"  and  the  "matter  of  prindple  "  which  have  been  their  rain  I 
...  Not  when,  in  1883,  they  invited  Franoe  to  join  in  an  Ultimatum  XO  THIL 
Gekiuii  Powsbs,  and  to  defend  Denmark,  with  os,  against  the  intrignea  wbicl^. 
Germany  was  carrying  on  nnder  the  plea  of  the  Duke  of  Angnatenbnig'a  title  to  t^ 
Duchies ;  and  whrai  t^ey  were  told  by  Lonis  Napoleon  in  reply  that  that  might  fae  ^ 
great  Btitlab  Interest,  but  that  it  had  no  significance  for  Fiance.'  (^Hvnttteiith  Ontefy^ 
oE  September  1878.) — Napoleon's  refusal  13  to  be  aocoonted  for  by  the  previous  ra- 
Etisal  of  the  English  Qoverament  to  join  him  in  a  projected  intervention  in  Poliab 
aSain,  which  he  was  supposed  to  hare  intettded  beginning  in  Bhenish  qoatten. 
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tioDs.  For  tbe  American  Ucioa  he  expresaed  the  best  wishes.  He 
gave  it  as  his  opinioa  that  troubles  would  yet  arise  for  French 
domiuion  in  Mexico,  even  though  the  Empire  of  Maximilian  were 
establiBhed  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Od  this  subject,  Ledru-Roilin,  Mazzini,  and  myself  had  addressed 
President  Lincoln  in  a  Memoir,  drawn  up  by  me,  showing  that  the 
ulterior  object  of  Napoleon's  enterprise  was  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Union.  The  Memoir  pointed  out  the  help  which  the  popniar 
parties  of  Europe,  of  France  before  all,  could  afford  to  the  American 
Kepublic.  President  Lincoln,  to  whom  the  letter  was  handed  by  a 
United  States  General,  received  it  &vounibly.  He  reserved  hie  final 
deciijion  for  the  time  of  crisis ;  but  before  tiiat  arrived,  the  hand  of 
the  assassin  struck  him  down.  With  the  special  proposals  of  the 
Memoir,  Qaribaldi,  to  whom  I  communicated  them  at  Brooke  House, 
fully  agreed.  He  said  if  the  moment  for  action  came,  he  was 
ready  once  more  to  start  an  expedition  against  French  dominion 
in  liome. 

In  France,  a  number  of  officers  were  known  to  Ledru-RolUn 
to  lie  as  dissatisfied  with  the  Mexican  war  as  many  of  the  private 
soldiers  and  the  population  were.  Had  this  condition  of  the  public 
mind  been  properly  used,  Napoleon  might  have  fallen  through  a 
movement  from  within.  How  different  would  have  been  the  course 
of  contemporary  history  I  As  it  was,  Mentana — (xaribaldi's  next 
enterprise — was  unsuccessfully  fought  after  the  Empire  of  Maxi- 
milian had  collapEed  and  the  French  troops  been  withdrawn  from 
Mexico, 

For  the  sympathy  evinced  towards  his  struggling  Commonwealth, 
President  Juarez  sent  me  Ein  official  letter  of  thanks  after  the  death 
of  the  Archduke  Maximilian.  I  prize  it  highly  as  a  remembrance  of 
that  truly  honest  and  excellent  man  whose  character  shone  forth 
splendidly  from  the  crowd  of  self-seeking  adventurers,  so  common, 
unfortunately,  among  the  ephemeral  Presidents  or  Dictators  of 
Central  and  South  American  Bepublics. 

In  the  conversation  on  English  statesmen.  Garibaldi,  before 
coming  to  Ix>ndon,  seemed  to  entertain  curiously  hopeful  ideas 
as  to  what  he  might  expect  in  the  way  of  active  help  in  the  future. 
I  was  sorry  I  had  to  express  a  contrary  view,  which  he  afterwards 
had  reason,  njore  than  enough,  to  acknowledge  as  having  been  but  too 
true.  To  England  as  a  nation  he  showed  himself  sincerely,  nay 
lovingly,  attached.  The  maintenance  of  the  Union  he,  like  Maz2dDi| 
held  to  be  as  necessary  for  real  freedom,  as  for  the  ultimate  good  of 
Ireland  herself. 

His  words  on  G-ermany  to  me,  as  recorded  at  the  time  in  the 
journals,  were : — '  Pray,  tell  yonr  compatriots  that  I  wish  to  show  my 
sympathy  with  the  great  German  nation  in  as  open  and  large  a 
manner  as  possible.  Upon  your  nation,  whose  solid  qualities  aie  a 
guarantee  for  the  future,  the  political  fate  of  Europe  will  finally 
depend  I ' 
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He  pressed  me  to  sta;  over  night.  I  had,  however,  to  be  back  in 
London  the  same  day,  and  took  leave  of  him ;  fully  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  the  iaterview. 


IIL 

The  Secbet  HiaroBT  or  1859-60. 

Tbb  inner  or  secret  history  of  the  Italian  events  of  1859-62  is  not 
yet  fiilly  written.  Seeing  that  the  part  borne  by  the  several  leaders 
is  still  so  much  misunderstood,  the  following  facta  may  help  to  bring 
about  a  correcter  appreciation. 

Immediately  ailer  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Villafranca, 
Mazzini  had  projected  an  attack  to  be  made,  through  the  Papal 
States,  upon  the  Neapolitan  kingdom.  The  war  of  1859  he  had 
strongly  disapproved.  In  an  interview  I  had  with  him,  end  of 
December,  1858,  in  presence  of  Aurelio  Saffi,  one  of  the  ex-triumvirs 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  he  proved  himself  fully  informed  of  Louis 
Napoleon's  intention  of  drawing  the  sword  against  Austria — an  inten- 
tion only  afterwards  declared,  to  the  surprise  of  Europe,  by  the  famous 
speech  on  New  Year's  Day,  1859.  The  very  details  which  Mazzini 
gave  to  me — namely,  that  Lombardy  only  would  be  aimed  at,  and 
that  peace  would  be  concluded  at  once,  if  Austria  yielded  after  a 
defeat — turned  out  to  be  strangely  correct.  I  found  him  repeatedly 
in  possession  oFsimilar  early  information ;  for  instance,  in  1866. 

Of  the  coming  Franco-Italian  war  he  said,  in  December,  1858, 
that '  Garilaldi  had  conditionally  accepted  Cavour's  oBer  to  range  the 
revolutionary  elements  under  the  Sardinian  banner.'  '  I  myself,'  he 
continued, '  have  been  asked  by  the  Working  Men's  Union  at  Genoa 
whether  this  policy  was  to  be  adopted.  I  replied  at  once :  "  No  I  " ' 
He  thought  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  a  compact  dangerous  to 
European  security  was  being  formed  then  between  Louis  Napoleon  and 
the  Czar.  Together  with  Saffi,  Campanella,  Quadrio,  Crispi  (sub- 
Beqneatly  Speaker  of  the  Italian  House  of  Deputies,  and  Minister), 
Alberto  Mario,  Kosolino  Pilo,  Filippo  de  Boni,  Vitale  de  Tivoli,  C. 
Venturi,  and  others,  he,  on  February  28,  1859,  issued  a  proteet 
against  the  coming  war ;  recommending  abstention  to  his  party. 

After  Villafranca,  Mazzini  changed  his  tactics.  He  then  sought 
to  enlarge  the  area  of  action.  His  parole  was:  '  Al  CentTo,  al  Centro, 
mirando  al  Sud !'  ('To  Central  Italy — in  the  direction  of  the 
South  I ')  Very  much  to  the  astonishment  of  several  of  his  friends, 
he  addressed  a  public  letter  to  the  King ;  proposing,  for  the  sake  of 
Italy,  to  make  common  cause.  He  himself,  he  said,  would  be  ready 
to  go  back  into  exile  afterwards,  there  to  die  with  the  Republican 
principles  of  his  youth  intact.  When  he  wrote  this,  he  was  staying 
in  seclusion  at  Florence.  On  his  return  to  London,  he  showed  to  me 
the  official  proof  of  his  having  entered  into  relations  with  RicasoU. 
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It  has  become  known  siiice  that  an  offer  to  *  revolutioniae  the 
South,'  which  he  declared  to  be  '  oBsy,'  was  at  the  same  time  made 
secretly  by  Mazzini'to  the  King.  Victor  Emmanuel  was  only  to  give 
his  tacit  approval,  and  to  convey  to  G-aribaldi  a  message  to  this 
effect,  either  direct,  or  through  Kicasoli  or  Farini.  In  case  AuHtria, 
however,  intervened,  the  King  was  openly  to  support  the  rising  in  the 
Two  Sicilies.  As  this  offer  had  no  result,  Mazzini  approached 
Claribaldi  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  action. 

Victor  Emmanuel — this  is  Mazzini's  own  statement  to  me — was  to 
be  left  now  wholly  out  of  the  affair,  lest  Cavour,  and  through  him 
Louis  Napoleon,  should  get  wind  of  the  plan.  Garibaldi,  as  Qenersl 
of  the  Volunteers,  was  to  suddenly  give  the  order  for  starting  towards 
the  Centre  and  the  South.  At  Naples,  and  more  so  even  in  Sicily, 
preparations  for  a  rising  had  in  the  meantime  been  made.  Garibaldi 
accepted.  But  though  fae  promised  to  keep  silence.  Garibaldi  thought 
be  nig^t  as  well  inform  the  King,  whose  own  interest  was  involved 
in  tiie  expedition,  and  with  whom  he  was  on  the  best  personal  terms. 
The  King  told  Cavour.  Cavour  informed  Xapoleon.  A  thundering 
despatch  from  the  Tuileries  was  the  result.  Garibaldi,  on  the  point 
of  issuing  the  order  for  the  forward  march,  received  a  counter-oider 
from  the  King,  and  had  to  give  up  the  expedition.  On  November  26, 
1859,  he  resigned  his  command.     Nothing  was  done. 

The  Party  of  Action  were  wild  with  rage.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  charge  Garibaldi  with  faithlessness,  or  worse,  for  having 
broached  the  matter  to  the  King.  The  fact  is,  he  acted  &om  a  mis- 
taken feeling  of  confidence ;  being,  no  doubt,  unaware  of  the  previous 
secret  offer  made  to  Victor  Emmanuel  by  Mazzini  himself.  How- 
ever, the  upshot  of  all  these  moves  and  counter-moves  was,  that 
Mazzini  now  made  independent  preparations  for  a  rising  in  Sicily,  into 
which  Garibaldi,  in  the  b^inning,  was  "nat  initiated. 

Napoleon's  decisive  protest  against  the  expedition  planned  in 
autumn,  1859,  was,  of  course,  dictated  by  due  regard  for  large 
schemes  of  bis  own.  He  had  never  intended  founding  Italian  Unity. 
On  the  contrary,  his  idea  was  merely  to  procure,  at  the  expense  of 
Austria,  a  slight  aggrandisement  to  Piedmont  which  in  future  was  to 
be  a  serviceable  ally  for  him,  whilst  France  was  to  obtain  a  territorial 
increase  of  her  own  at  the  expense  of  Piedmont.  In  Tuscany, 
Jerome  Napoleon,  who  shortly  before  the  war  had  married  Victor 
Emmanuel's  daughter ;  in  the  Neapolitan  Kingdom,  Prince  Murat 
were  to  be  introduced  as  rulers.  The  whole  country  was  to  be 
grouped  into  a  Confederation  under  the  honorary  presidency  of  the 
Pope.  The  French  Emperor  was  to  be  practically  the  Lord  Paiamount 
of  Italy  through  his  military  occupation  of  the  Papal  States.  In 
slightly  altered  form,  it  was  tiie  policy  of  Napoleon  I. 

Now,  the  steadiness  with  which  Napoleon  III.  worked  towards 
bis  aim,  may  be  seen  from  a  much-forgotten  programme  drawn  up 
as  early  aa  January,  1852,  a  few  weeks  aiter  his  state-stroke  of 
December  2.     The  programme  found  its  way  into  a  very  iTiflnptiLin] 
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GermBn  paper,  throogh  its  Paris  correspondent,  who  received  fre- 
quent aod  early  commimicatioos  (torn  the  Klys^.    He  wrote  thus : — 

If  I  am  correctly  Informed,  and  I  have  every  reasoa  to  believe  so,  Louis 
Napoleon  intendB,  even  as  at  home,  so  also  abroad,  to  introduce  an  active 
policy,  instead  of  the  merely  negative  one,  as  it  was  antil  now.  For  such 
a  bold  and  active  policy — Louis  Napoleon  thinks — Lord  Faltnereton  alone 
would  be  a  ready  ally.  The  frasident  proposee  to  urge  the  solution  of  the 
Eastern  Question,  and  in  d<»iig  so,  to  be  on  the  aide  of  England.  He  then 
will  claim  England's  assistnnce  in  Italy,  where,  in  alliance  with  Piedmont,, 
he  means  to  intervene  against  Austria.  The  Bepublic  (France)  is  to  be 
a^jrandised  by  Savoy  and  Nice ;  Sardinia  to  be  indemnified  by  Parma, 
Piacenxa,  Guastalla,  Modena,  and  Lncca.  For  the  carrying  out  of  thia 
plan,  as  against  Austria's  opposition,  no  war  will  be  shrunk  from  {toU  .  .  . 
kein  Krieg  ge»(AeiLt  wtrden),  whilst  England  will  have  to  take  care  that 
the  Italian  war  doee  not  degenerate  into  a  Eui-opean  one. 

Here  we  hare  the  Hussian  war  of  1853-56 — the  Aaglo-Fieodk 
alliance — the  Italian  war — the  alliance  of  Jjouis  N'apoleon  witli 
FiednKHit — the  aggrandisement  of  France  through  Savoy  and  Nice-^ 
the  increase  of  territory  for  Sardinia~~the  neutrality  of  England — 
and  the  'localisation'  of  the  war  of  1S59,  foreshadowed  word  for 
word !  And  all  in  the  order  in  which  it  happened.  It  was  in  the 
'  Kolnische  Zeitung '  that  this  memorable  programme  was  published 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Only  those  who  think  that  politics  grow 
of  thempelvea  in  some  mjsteriouB  way,  independently  of  the  planning 
of  individuals,  will  be  taken  by  surprise  when  reading  the  above. 

After  1859,  Napoleon  continued  his  endeavour  to  establish  French 
vassal  states  in  Italy,  although  Tuscany  had  escaped  from  bis  grasp 
in  the  first  hurricane  of  the  national  movement.  At  Kaples,  his 
emiHsaries  were  very  active,  trying  to  turn  the  hatred  ugEunst  Bourbon 
tyranny  into  the  channels  of  S<Hiaparti8m.  Italian  patriots  had, 
therefore,  good  reason  to  hasten  their  own  preparations  in  that 
quarter.     Mazzini  undeirstood  this  situation  to  perfection. 

The  Bonapartist  danger  was  all  the  greater  because  Cavour  by  no 
means  apposed  the  scheme  of  the  introduction  of  Murat  at  Naples. 
At  present,  Cavour  is  often  held  to  be  the  real  founder  of  Italian 
Unity  :  wrongly  so.  Almost  more  French  than  Italian ;  or,  at  least, 
more  of  a  North-Italian  than  of  a  large-hearted  Italian  patriot, 
Cavour  did  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  placing  Uie  Two  Sicilies 
niKler  the  House  of  Savoy,  Nay,  be  did  sot  even  wish  it.  In  the 
South — he  thought — people  are  either  Boorboniat  or  Democratic ; 
the  middle  sort  necessary  for  a  useful  junction  with  Piedmont  would 
be  wanting.  Altogether  the  South  seemed  to  him  a  strange,  heteror 
geneous  element.  Hence  he  did  not  care  much  whether  French 
agents  were  busy  in  that  quarter. 

Here  we  come  now  to  the  mighty  event  of  i860 — 'the  overthrow 
of  the  Bourbon  rule.  Those  who  assert,  as  was  done  even  in  a  London 
obituary  notice,  that  '  Garibaldi  was,  to  a  great  extent,  a  puppet 
worked  from  Turin,'  do  not  know  the  simplest  &cts  of  the  case. 
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It  waa  neither  Cavour,  nor  even  Oaribaldi,  but  Mazzini,  nbo 
planned  the  rising.  Garibaldi,  at  first,  was  not  told  of  the  new 
enterprise.  RosoUno  Filo,  however,  the  leader  appointed  for  the 
riaitig,  before  starting  from  Genoa  for  Sicily,  approached  him  by 
letter,  asking  him  to  officer  it.  Garibaldi  refused,  believing  things 
were  not  ripe.  From  Sicily,  Pilo  once  more  sent  a  pressing  mesBsge. 
To  the  intermediary.  Garibaldi  doubtingly  said ; — '  But  France  ? 
But  Cavour  ? '  Finidiy,  he  resolved  upon  accepting  the  command-in- 
chief. 

Then  only  he  disembarked  with  the  Thousand — six  weeks  after 
the  Sicilian  insurrection  had  been  begun.  In  one  of  the  battles  in 
the  island,  Filo  fell  from  a  bullet.  He  was  truly  the  pioneer  of  the 
movement.  Well  do  I  remember  his  face  and  figure  as  I  saw  him  in 
Mazzini's  dwelling  vhere  the  preparations  were  discussed. 

Cavour  bad  done  nothing  but  confiscate  the  arms  and  money 
destined  for  the  rislDg.  Unable  to  prevent  Garibaldi  from  starting 
for  Sicily  with  scanty  means,  in  two  rotten  vessels,  be  hoped  that 
'  this  fool '  {(^ueto  jiazzo)  would  come  to  grief  in  mid-sea — perhaps 
be  captured  by  a  French  cruiser.  That  was  also  Farini's  belief. 
Even  after  Sicily  had  been  conquered,  the  King  wrote,  or  was  made 
to  write,  an  autograph  letter  to  Garibaldi,  ordering  him  not  to 
crofs  the  straits.  During  the  Liberator's  still  triumphant  progress, 
Cavour  cunningly  wrot«  a  few  lines  with  an  eye  to  future  possi- 
bilities. He  also  set  a  powerful  intrigue  on  foot  for  depriving 
Garibaldi  of  the  Dictatorship  and  pocketing  his  successes.  This  was 
all  that  the  wily  Piedmonteee  statesman  did. 

No  one  knew  better  than  Garibaldi  what  Cavour's  conduct  had 
been.     In  his  blunt  way  of  speaking,  he  often  gave  expression  ta  bis 

contempt.     '  Queata  c /'  he  once  exclaimed.     With  difficulty  be 

was  brought  to  meet  Cavour  once  more.     In  London  also,  he  showed 
his  aversion  to  him  very  strongly  in  conversation  with  me, 

Kosolino  Filo  had  started  the  movement  with  the  pledge  that  the 
question  of  a  Hepnblic  should  not  be  raised  (^che  jionfa  guesHone 
di  repvhblica).  Garibaldi  had  accepted  with  the  dedaration  that 
the  programme  should  be :  '  Italy  and  Victor  Emmanuel  1 '  On 
the  testimony  of  Mazzini  I  have  it,  however,  that  the  movement 
was  to  be  continued  up  to  Rome,  and  that  then  a  CoHsriTnENT 
National  Assbublt  should  be  convoked  there.  Venice  woe  not  to 
be  touched  for  tlie  nonce,  unless  the  force  of  circumatanees  eom- 
pelled  to  do  80,  A  number  of  men  on  Ciaribaldi's  staff  were 
reckoned  to  be  won  to  this  plan.  Garibaldi  himself  was  said  to  have 
consented. 

I  know  that  this  statement  is  at  variance  with  others  that  have 
been  published.  I  give  it  as  Mazzini  distinctly  made  it  to  me  more 
than  once,  before  and  after  the  events  of  i860.  A  fact  of  some 
importance  is,  that  Garibaldi,  towards  the  end  of  bis  government, 
ofiered  to  Aurelio  Saffi,  Mazzini's  best  friend  and  one  of  Italy's  noblest 
sons,  the  pro-Dictatorship  of  Naples.    Saffi  declined,  owing  to  the 
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state  of  public  opinion.^  At  all  events,  this  offer  seems  to  be  strong 
evideDoe  of  Garibaldi  having  felt  morally  bound  to  Mazzioi's  version 
of  the  origioal  programme.  It  may  be  that  Cavour,  having  got  wind 
of  it,  felt  all  the  more  induced  to  work  with  might  and  main  for  the 
overthrow  of  0aribaldi's  Dictatorship,  on  which  Xapoleoa  also  insiated, 
vho,  from  fear  of  England,  did  not  daxe  to  intervene  himself 

IV. 

BSVKIATIONS  ABOUT  AsFBOHONTB  (l8d2). 

Anothzb  proof  of  the  strange  want  of  public  informatioo  on  the 
inner  causes  of  important  historical  events  may  be  found  in  the 
remarks  of  two  prominent  Liberal  papers  in  London,  one  of  which, 
after  Garibaldi's  death,  spoke  of  the  '  almost  criminal  campaign  of 
Aspromoate,'  whilst  the  other  said  that  *  Mentana  did  not  symbolise 
a  brilliant,  nor  Aspromonte  a  rational  object.' 

In  the  order  of  things,  Aspromonte  ought  to  have  been  named 
first.  It  certainly  was  not  Garibaldi's  object,  though  he  was  brought 
to  a  stop  there.  No  doubt,  that  brave,  unselfish  man  has  throws 
himself  into  many  apparently  hopeless  campaigoB,  which,  however,  in 
spite  of  defeat,  mostly  produced,  in  the  end,  some  good  result  for  Mb 
aims.  But  the  object  of  the  attempt  of  1862  was  not  an  irrational 
one,  albeit  it  broke  down  quickly  on  that  hill  where  Victor  Emmanuel 
had  a  bullet  Bent  into  the  leg  of  his  friend,  the  founder  of  Italian 
unity. 

Of  the  approach  of  that  rising,  and  of  the  reasons  which  induced 
Garibaldi  to  risk  his  whole  fame  and  name  once  more,  in  so  unex- 
pected a  manner,  with  the  cry  of  '  Rome  or  Death  1 '  I  was  apprised 
by  him  through  several  uonfidential  communications,  made  partly  in 
writing,  partly  by  word  of  mouth  by  trusty  persons  sent  to  London, 
This  time  it  was  he  who  alone  had  planned  the  movement.  Mazzint 
was  not  initiated  into  it.  Hence  the  organ  of  the  latter,  in  answer 
to  an  allegation  of  Rattazzi,  had  to  say,  as  late  as  June  5,  1862  : — 
*  The  "  Unitii  Italiana  "  has  not  revealed  anything  of  Garibaldi's 
projects ;  it  could  not  (the  italics  are  those  of  the  journal)  reveal 
anything.  Like  other  papers,  ours  has  simply  collected  the  current 
rumours,  as  spread  by  the  papers  of  the  moderate  party,  and  given 
them  without  any  guarantee.' 

I  well  remember  how  often  the  estrangement  which  had  again 
arisen  between  the  two  popular  leaders  in  consequence  of  the 
abrupt  termination  of  Garibaldi's  Dictatorship  in  1 860,  was  the  topic 
of  friendly  conversation  then.  For  my  part,  I  always  thought  and 
said  that  Garibaldi  could  not  help  himself,  when  suddenly  giving  up 
the  reins  of  power ;  that,  oaring  to  the  harassing  action  of  Uie 
Cavourian  party,  he  had  ceased  to  be  master  of  the  situation ;  and 
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tbat,  therefore,  he  must  not  he  harshly  judged  for  ha\iDg  left  the 
programme  of  the  riaing  partly  unfulfilled. 

Kow,  the  motiTe  which  led  Garibaldi,  in  August,  1862,  to  strike 
out  for  the  recovery  of  Home,  was  ono  that  redounds  greatly  to  his 
honour.  Before  stating  his  reaeona  in  detail,  I  must  refer  to  the 
rumours  which  arose  ia  spring  of  that  year,  as  soon  as  it  became 
known  that  he  intended  again  forming  battalions  of  volunteers. 

The  general  belief  then  was,  that  be  meditated  an  attack  upon 
Southern  TyroL  The  Italian  Press  was  full  of  such  atatements. 
Rattazzi  was  supposed  to  have  suggested  the  iavasion.  On  this 
subject  I  entered  into  communication  with  Craribaldi  on  March  30, 
1862.  There  was  special  reason  to  do  so,  as  the  Italian  Party  of 
Action  had  been  deceived  by  a  so-called  '  General  Directorate  of  the 
German  Movement,'  which  professed  to  be  friendly  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Bohemia  aa  an  independent  Slav  State,  and  to  the  handing 
orer  of  Trieste  and  Southern  Tyrol  to  the  Italians.  I  informed  Gari- 
baldi of  the  utterly  unrepresentative  and  even  suspicious  character 
of  that  alleged  'Directorate;'  sending  words  of  distinct  warning 
against  any  attempt  at  touching  the  soil  of  the  German  Con- 
federation, as  distinguished  from  the  Venetian  possessions  then  still 
governed  by  the  House  of  Habshurg,  outside  the  Bund.'  I  had 
invariahly  held  the  same  language  to  Italian  friends ;  for  instance, 
in  the  pamphlet  ■  in  which  I  replied  to  the  '  Letter  on  the  Position  of 
Germany  towards  Italy,'  which  Mazzini  had  done  me  the  honour  of 
publicly  addressing  to  me  in  February,  1S61. 

Trieste  united  herself,  of  her  own  free  will,  to  the  German 
nation  five  hundred  years  ago.  The  southern  part  of  the  Tyrol,  in 
which  the  German  tongue  has  but  gradually  gone  back,  has  belonged 
to  the  German  Empire  and  the  Bund  since  about  three  hundred 
years.  Trieste  was  the  only  Federal  German  (now  Austrian)  port 
in  the  Adriatic.  The  Southern  Tyrol,  on  account  of  its  narrow 
mountain  go^e,  ia  well  known  to  be  easily  made  a  dangerous  meaos 
of  attack  against  Germany,  especially  when  combined  with  an  in- 
vasion from  the  Khenish  side.  Hence  the  continued  possession  of 
that  bit  of  mountain  territory — bo  old  an  integral  part  of  the  German 
Empire  and  Confederation — is  apt  to  nave  our  fatherland,  whose 
central  position  in  Europe  lays  her  open  to  many  simultaneous  risks, 
a  good  many  men  in  a  time  of  war.  The  German  Tyrolese  are  fully 
alive  to  this  state  of  things.  They  will  not  hear  of  a  dismember- 
ment of  their  land.  No  statesman  can  lightly  throw  such  considera- 
tions to  the  wind. 

Mazzini  himself  blamed  the  cession  of  French-speaking  Savoy 
for  similar  reasons.'    As  to  Germany's  interest  in  the  Southern  Tyrol, 

'  Ixmdon  Hermann,  April  5.  1863. 

*  Anvtrr  (o  Joteph  MtaziiA,  on  '  The  Potttien  if  Germany  tomardt  Italy.'  By 
Earl  Blind,     London,  Marcb.  1861. 

'  '  In  &  milituy  lenge  we  have,  tbrongh  ths  cession  of  Savoy,  no  lonfrer  an; 
frontier,  neither  on  the  aide  of  Austria,  nor  an  the  fide  of  France.  Milan  and  Turin 
are  »t  the  mere;  of  the  toteignet.'—letttr  ^  UTa^ui  to  SerttMi  (I860). 
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it  had  acquired  an  additional  urgency  in  conaequenoe  of  tbe  Pied- 
monteae  dynasty  having,  by  alliance  and  intermoni^e,  become  so 
closely  united  to  the  Coiurt  of  the  Tuileriee  as  to  give  up  to  Fiance 
the  vety  birthplace  of  Garibaldi,  as  well  as  tbe  cradle  of  the  House 
of  Savoy. 

Nor  could  it  be  forgotten  that,  though  the  principle  of  Nation- 
ality is  in  the  main  the  correct  one,  almost  every  State  of  Europe 
shows  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Belgium,  Hungary,  Switzerland 
are  even  l^ed  on  the  exception,  having  within  their  frontiers  a 
variety  of  races.  In  the  case  of  Belgium  and  Hungary,  these  races 
are  by  no  means  agreed  amongst  themselves,  whilst  Switzerland 
jealously  guards  her  Italian-speaking  canton.  All  this  went  to  show 
that  tbe  Italians  would  do  wisely  in  restricting  their  efforts  to  the 
annexation  of  the  Venetian  territory.  Already,  in  1859,  when 
Garibaldi  uarrsd  in  the  Alpine  districts,  Germany  was  on  the  alert. 
Had  the  Peace  of  Villafrauca  not  been  rapidly  patched  up,  the 
Federal  German  Army  might  have  stepped  in  to  guard  the  Southern 
Tyrol. 

Was  it  advisable,  then,  to  provoke  tbe  danger  of  hostility  be- 
tween two  nations  inclined  to  friendship  ? 

Considerations  of  this  kind  I  urged  upon  Garibaldi.  On  May  20, 
1862,  one  of  his  chief  confidential  agents,  then  in  London,  wrot«  to 
me: — 

It  is  quite  probable  that  I  shall  go  back  to  Italy  at  once  on  Friday  nart. 
Will  yon  sand  me  a  few  words  for  Qurbfildi  to-morrow,  Thursday  I  ,  ,  , 
I  say  this,  in  case  I  should  not  be  able  to  call  upon  yon  during  the  day  ; 
for  I  shall  have  to  run  about  a  great  deal.  Although  the  enterprise  seems 
to  have  collapsed  for  the  moment,  there  is  the  chance  of  the  unforeseen; 
and  if  such  an  opportunity  presents  itself  (en  ea»  SoAitmt),  I  want  to  be  in 
the  line  of  battle  on  the  day  that  a  battle  is  to  take  place.  I  have  written 
to  Qaribaldi  in  detail  your  conversation,  giving  your  ai^imenta,  the  im- 
portance of  which,  in  point  of  law  and  fact,  I  certainly  cannot  doubt  He 
would  surely  like  very  much  that  in  your  letter  you  would  say  something 
on  the  contingency  of  an  attack  made  upon  a  point  of  territory  not  belong- 
ing to  the  German  Oon/edeeation,  as  weU  as  to  the  chances  which  you  may 
foieeee  in  regard  to  a  rising  at  Vienna. 

There  was  no  chance  of  a  rising,  then,  at  Vienna.  Yet  I  may 
say  that,  in  the  years  between  i860  and  1866,  a  great  many  more 
men  of  good  position,  whose  real  opinions  were  little  suspected  by 
the  Austrian  Government,  had  freely  entered  into  relations  with 
Gennan  exiles  abroad  who  worked  for  national  freedom  and  union. 

On  June  2,  1862,  Garibaldi  astonished  many  by  suddenly 
announcing  that  he  did  not  intend  an  attack  on  the  TyroL  In  a 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  Chamber  at  Turin,  be  declared  tbe 
nunoure  in  question  to  be  utterly  &Ise,  and  the  alleged  conception  of 
sQch  an  expedition  to  be  simply  a  dream.  At  the  same  time  he 
darkly  hinted  at  offers  that  had  been  made  to  him  by  tbe  new 
Ministry  of  Sattazzi.    He  added  that  Battazzi  had  equivocated,  or 
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played  faUe  {equivocb  fatalmejUe),  by  arresting  a  number  of  hi* 
volunteers.  Thereupon  a  stonny  discuBsion  arose.  Revelations  were 
threatened,  though  sot  fully  made.  Mr.  Crlspi  exclaimed: — ^'The 
Minister  (Rattazzi)  is  one  of  those  men  who  have  the  wish  to  conspire, 
but  who  do  not  possess  the  boldness,  the  couragei  of  the  conspirator. 
He  prefers  helping  on  conspiracies  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then 
to  turn  them  to  his  owu  advantage.  I  declare  absolutely  that  Jlr. 
Rattazzi  had  promised  a  million,  and  arms,  for  an  expedition  which 
was  to  be  made  beyond  sea  (oZ  di  lit  dm,  mari).' 

Amidst  the  hilarity  of  the  House,  Rattazzi  answered  that  the 
millioQ  lire  had  been  intended  to  aid  the  emigrants  from  Venice,  so 
that  they  should  be  enabled  to  '  exercise  their  industrial  capacities 
abroad  I '  In  his  reply,  Crisp!  described  an  expedition  against  the 
Tyrol  as  even  more  dangerous  titan  one  against  Venice,  betsuse  the 
former  enterprise  '  would  rouse  against  us  the  German  Confederation,' 
whilst  one  against  Rome  would  convert  France  into  an  enemy. 
Crispi  was  on  this  occasion  supposed  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of 
Garibaldi. 

Later  on,  Garibaldi  suddenly  appeared  in  Sicily,  as  in  i860,  and 
then  crossed  over  to  the  mainland.  By  messenger,  he  made  to  me 
the  following  startling  communication : — 

Being  invited  to  come  over  from  Caprera,  he  had  been  closet«d  wi& 
Rattaoi,  whose  Cabinet  was  then  just  constituted,  and  who  wiahed  to 
speak  to  him  on  an  important  afiair.  From  what  Qaribaldi  gathered  on 
this  and  on  anbther  occasion,  a  strange  scheme  had  heen  concocted,  in  whidi 
Eastern  affairs  were  coriousty  blended  with  Xapoleoa's  Mexican  policy,  as 
well  as  with  a  plan  for  ajuture  war  to  be  carried  on  nnmUaneotuljf  on  tht 
Rhine  and  tlis  Mineio.  The  details  were  to  this  effect.  The  fVendi 
Emperor  held  out  a  hope  to  the  Italians  that  he  would  give  them  an 
opportunity,  through  combined  action,  for  the  conquest  of  those  tenitoriea 
which  they  yet  wanted  to  wrest  from  Austria.  Before  embarking  upon 
war  in  Europe,  the  Qovemment  of  Victor  Emmanuel  was  to  give  a  pledge 
of  alliance  and  friendship  by  tending  an  Italian  eonlingeni  to  Mexico.  After 
the  expected  success  of  tiie  Uexican  war,  a  joint  French  and  Itelian.  attack 
was  to  be  made  upon  the  German  ConfedersJion  (in  which  Austria  was  then 
still  included),  the  Italians  tending,  alto  hy  way  of  pledge,  a  contingent  of 
theirt  to  the  French  army  on  the  Rhine,  whilst  a  French  auxiliaiy  fbree 
was  to  act  with  the  Italians  at  the  Mineio.  Qaribaldi  was  offered  a  special 
part  in  this  plan  of  the  future.  He  was  to  operate  from  the  Dalmatian 
or  Turkish  coast  in  the  direction  of  Hungary,  so  as  to  distract  Austria 
thK«,  and  thus  to  facilitate  the  French  attack  on  the  Rhine  by  prerentiii^ 
Anstiia  from  fulfilling,  on  the  western  frontier  of  Germany,  tile  obligations 
imposed  upon  her  as  a  member  of  the  German  Bund,  Arms  and  a  million 
lire  were  promised  to  Garibaldi,  if  he  entered  into  tiie  scheme. 

80  &r  the  communication  conveyed  to  me  tbrot^h  Garibaldi's 
confidant,  previous  to  his  raising  the  cry  of  '  Borne  or  Death  I' 

Had  this  plan  been  acted  upon,  Russia  would  have  obtained  an 
opportunity  for  some  of  her  own  projects  on  the  Danube.  Befoie 
the  war  of  1859,  Napcdeon    bad  sought  to  gain  over  Russia  to 
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eombined  action  against  Austria.  His  policy  always  vas — as  he 
expressed  it  already,  when  in  exile — to  beat  the  members  of  the 
former  '  Holy  Alliance '  one  after  the  other,  by  making  alternately 
use  of  one  against  the  other.  In  the  end,  England  herself  was  to  be 
humiliated. 

Qaribaldi  listened  to  Rattazzi's  proposals,  but  keeping  his  own 
couDseL  When  he  became  fully  alive  to  the  extent  of  the  Bona- 
partist  and  Rattazstiaii  plot,  he  drew  the  sword,  in  order  to  strike 
right  across.     In  his  proclamation  of  August  24,  he  said :  — 

I  bow  before  the  Miyesty  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  King  elect  of  the  nation, 
bat  I  am  hostile  to  a  Ministry  which  has  nothing  Italian  bat  the  name, 
and  vhich  only  striveM  to  keep  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
,  .  .  The  livery  of  a  foreign  masUr  ehall  never  be  a  title  of  honour  and 
esteem  for  aay  minister  of  oiire.  .  .  .  Let  the  thought  and  action  of  all 
patriots  be  exclusively  directed  to  the  freeing  of  Eome.  To  Some,  then  I 
To  Borne  I     Hail  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel  at  the  Capitol ! 

The  key  of  this  manifesto  is  contained  in  the  above  communica- 
tion. When  not  a  few  deserted  him,  to  whom  he  had  formerly  been 
like  an  idol,  I  thought  it  all  the  more  a  duty,  in  the  name  of  German 
&iends,  to  send  him  an  address  of  sympathy  in  October,  1862.  He 
vaa  then  a  wounded  captive,  and  the  daily  mark  of  vituperation. 
The  English  working  clause  steadfastly  stood  to  him.  But  hideous 
sanguinary  riots  and  brutal  atrocities  were  enacted  for  three  con- 
aecutive  weeks  in  Hyde  Park,  by  a  bigoted  Irish  mob  which  attacked 
the  English  meetings  with  the  cry  of  'Xo  Garibaldi  I  The  Pope 
for  ever  1 ' 

The  following  were  the  chief  passages  of  the  German  Addrei s  : — 

There  are  defeats  which  cany  with  them  the  germs  of  future  triumphs. 
In  nplifting  t^e  hand  courageously  against  a  naurpation  that  gnaws  at  the 
heart  of  your  country ;  in  raising  the  cry  of  '  Bome  or  Death  I '  you  Aatw 
givtn  limelff  toaminff  to  a  nation  that  v>at  tn  danger  of  becoming  the 
prty  of  a  vampire  policy  ;  and  yoa  have  foiled,  at  least  for  a  time,  those 
n^ariotu  despotic  projeeti  into  v>hie&  Italy  uku  being  drawn.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  the  reverse  which  has  interrupted  your  work  of  emancipation,  youis  has 
been  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  progress.  On  the  day  when  Italy  shall 
enter  into  possession  of  her  capital,  your  name  will  bo  inserted  on  the 
tablets  of  hiatoTj  as  that  of  the  true  victor.  .  .  .  Allow  me,  my  dear  friend, 
to  oSer  you  also  cordial  greetings  in  the  name  of  numerous  German  friends. 
.  .  .  The  ingratitude  of  a  king  will  not  weigh  keenly  on  your  heart  in  prO' 
senoe  of  the  large  popular  S3rtnpathies.  .  .  .  Kings  pass  away;  but  nations 
remain ;  and  to  this  na^ns  that  seek  to  establish  the  truly  Free  State,  the 
fa  tore  belongs  with  certainty. 

When  Garibaldi  came  to  England,  I  again  held  it  to  be  a  duty, 
as  chairman  of  the  German  meeting  of  April  5,  to  say  before  our 
oounf  rymen  : — '  Even  his  defeat  at  A^promonte  has  covered  him  with 
imperishable  glory.  I  know  that  that  bold  move,  though  it  has  not 
succeeded  in  Seeing  the  Italian  capital  from  foreign  dominion,  yet 
has  had  most  certainly  this  suocess,  that  it  stjiii^  across  a  dark 
So.  63a  ("o  cui.  «.  a.)  X 
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despotic  plot  which  then  was  being  spun  against  Germany.  Yes,  we 
Germans,  before  all,  may  thank  Garibaldi  for  having  averted  by  his 
Roman  expedition,  unsucceBsfuI  though  it  was,  a  danger  which  was 
Bearing  the  Ehine.  At  least,  we  may  thank  him  for  having  sfoiwl 
off  that  danger  /or  a  while.  (Deep  movement  and  applause.)  It  ia 
for  113  now  to  show  sympathy  to  Italy.  Ay,  Venice  is  an  Italian 
Scfaleswig-Holstein.  When  our  own  frontiers  have  to  be  guarded, 
we  shall  all  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder.  But  Venice  is  nothing  more 
than  a  possession  of  the  House  of  Habsburg ;  it  does  not  form  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  German  nation." 

Only  four  years  elapsed  when  the  danger  which  had  been  averted 
by  the  campaign  that  failed  at  Aspromonte  again  threatened  Ger- 
many for  a  moment,  through  the  Luxemburg  complication  (1868). 
Two  year^  more  passed,  and  the  storm  at  laEt  broke  forth,  involving 
a  tremendous  catastrophe.  ^^^  ^^^ 


■  London  Hermtam:  April  9, 1S64. 
(Tc  hi  imdudid.) 
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An  Indian  Romance — and  the  Reality/ 

THE  willingness  of  the  English  people  to  helieve  the  best  about 
India  was  never  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  the  recep- 
tion given  to  this  book.  Nearly  two  years  before  its  publication  one 
of  its  antbors  had  been  guilty  of  one  of  the  worst  pieces  of  budget- 
making  that  has  ever  disgraced  an  English  administrator.  That 
extraordinary  budget  lies  before  me  now,  and,  read  in  the  light  of 
facta  that  must  then  have  been  known  to  all  high-placed  Indian 
officials,  except  Sir  John  Strachey — facts  that  came  to  light  within 
a  few  days  of  its  publication — -it  is  a  most  astounding  production. 
As  one  reads  its  glaringly  false  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  Afghan 
war,  its  balderdash  about '  Indian  self-respect  and  self-reliance '  being 
wounded  or  compromised  by  English  help  to  pay  for  that  war,  and 
oontrasts  the  false  picture  thus  presented  with  the  true,  one  can 
hardly  believe  it  possible  that  any  human  being  could  ever  give  heed 
to  a  single  word  uttered  about  India  by  this  soaring  rhetorician 
agun.  He  becomes  maudlinly  eloquent  about  'the  number  and 
character  of  the  Indian  population,'  about  India's  '  culitary  strength 
and  the  capabilities  of  her  public  revenue  and  credit,'  declaring  that 
they  prove  her  to  be  '  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  ready  at 
all  times  to  stand  side  by  side  with  England,  to  fulfil  every  obliga- 
tion which  she  owes  to  the  common  interest.'  Occupying  such  a 
position  she  indignantly  repels — in  Sir  John's  person — all  suggestion 
of  poverty ;  she  took  a  loan  of  2,000,000/.  without  interest  from 
England  with  reluctance.  '  There  is  no  more  reason,'  says  this 
doughty  champion  of  Indian  financial  independence, '  that  England 
flhoi^  help  us  to  pay  for  a  local  war,  necessary  for  tjie  protection  of 
the  interests  of  India,  than  that  she  should  help  us  in  the  relief  of  out- 
famines,  or  in  meeting  the  ordinary  charges  of  our  administration.'* 
This  is  the  man,  then,  who  with  his  brother,  Lieutenant-General 
E.  Strachey — the  '  public  works '  man — imdertook  in  this  volume  to 
guide  the  English  people  to  a  tme  knowledge  (tf  Indian  affairs. 
And  the  eager  English  people  has,  strange  to  say,  accepted  the 
guidance.  It  was  beginning  to  grow  alarmed  about  India  because  so 
many  people  had  declared  it  to  be  so  poverty-stricken  as  to  threaten 
a  dissolution  of  our  Empire  from  sheer  exhaustion ;  because  English' 
statesmen  have  one  and  all  &llen  into  the  habit  of  shrieking  in 
^ght  if  a  Bussian  dog  so  much  as  barks  with  his  nose  turned  to- 


f  FvbUe  Worlu  ef  India  fmm  1819  to  1881.  By  Sir  John 
Strtchef,  Q.C.9.I^  and  Lientenant-Qe&eral  Bicbatd  Strachey,  R.E.,  F.B.R.  Loudon: 
Kegaa  P&nl,  Trench,  k,  Co. 

*  StipplemeiU  U  Oaxttte  ef  IndUt,  Feb.  38,  18S0,  par.  44. 
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wards  the  Indian  irontier,  or  if  a  ragged  Bedouin  appears  on  the 
bank  of  the  Suez  Canal.  But  here  were  two  highlj-placed  Indian 
officials  ready  to  Bwear  that  all  was  well ;  here  was  an  ex-finance 
niinister  able  to  Bhow  that  famine  was,  if  not  a  mark  of  prosperity, 
at  least  a  necessary  means  to  a  noble  end — the  end  of  increased 
taxation  and  greater  expenditure  on  '  public  works.'  WTiat  if  one  of 
these  men  had  framed  Indian  budgets  worthy  of  a  farcear  of  the 
last  French  Empire.  He  could  talk  of  a  '  prosperous '  India,  grow 
eloquent  about  expanding  revenues,  free  trade,  the  glories  of  the 
opium  traffic,  and  the  sweet  simplicity  of  the  salt  tax.  The  English 
public  wanted  a  comfortable  doctrine,  and  here  it  was.  Away  then 
with  all  thoughts  of  the  hunger  of  the  Indian  people.  Banish  the 
sight  of  that  miserable  thirteen  hundred  thousand  ■  who  died  in  the 
North-west  Provinces  in  1877-78,  because  Lord  Lytton  needed  the 
'famine  fund'  for  his  Afghan  war;  we  should  never  have  heard  of 
that  terrible  crime  but  for  Colonel  Osbom,  and  what  is  be  against 
men  like  the  Stracheys  ?  what  he  and  the  dead  together  ?  Away 
then  with  all  disquieting  thoughts.  Blot  out  the  sight  of  the  people 
of  Madras,  of  Berar,  of  Orissa,  nay,  of  all  India,  living  always  '  on 
the  border  land  of  starvation.'  Think  of  India  as  a  '  great  power ; ' 
forget  the  costly  English  contingent  reducible  at  our  peril ;  forget 
Scindia  and  Holkar  with  their  trained  legions,  watching  their  chances 
like  panthers  in  the  jungle ;  forget  disaffected  Mahommedan  Hyder- 
abad, chained  with  the  elements  of  disorder  and  smarting  under  its 
many  wrongs;  sullen  Bengal  waiting  to  see  whether  any  English 
administrator  will  have  the  hardihood  to  follow  Sir  J.  Strachey's 
advice,  and  break  through  the  permanent  land  settlement  in  order  to 
reduce  Bengal  landowners  also  to  the  miserable  position  of  those  of 
Oudh  and  the  Korth-west  Provinces.  Blot  out  all  these  things  and 
consider  all  Mahommedans  dead.  What  are  they  all  before  this 
gorgeous  array  of  tropes  and  rhetorical  tinsel,  this  deluge  of  calcula- 
tions, and  these  airy  structures  of  ideal  finance.  Take  comfort  in 
the  thought  the  Indian  '  credit '  is  improving  on  the  London  market 
in  spite  of  that  steadiness  with  which  the  Indian  Exchange  points 
tcwards  bankruptcy,  that  famines  rather  improve  the  situation  by 
clearing  off  the  surplus  population  which  our  humane  administration 
permits  to  grow  up  in  too  great  numbers,  that  the  debt  is  growing 
smaller  in  weight  in  spite  of  the  new  millions  borrowed  eveiy  year, 
and  that  all '  public  works,'  whether  they  he  canals  that  salt  the  soil, 
or  abandoned  railways,  or  barracks  that  need  to  be  built  three  times 
over  before  they  consent  to  stand  are  a  distinct  boon  to  the  Indian 
people. 

There  is  something  so  touching  in  this  faith  that  one  positively 
envies  it.  If  one  could  only  forget  facta,  as  the  writers  of  this  book 
have  done,  if  the  five  or  six  millions  that  have  died  of  hunger  in  so 
jnany  years  could  be  thought  of  as  so  many  crows,  if  the  subterfuges 


•  Sic  J.  Caird'i 
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of  a  bod  cause  would  not  obtrude  themselves  on  the  mind's  ^e  ea 
constantly,  faith  might  be  possible.  But  it  is  impossible.  The 
more  facta  are  looked  at,  the  more  even  that  one  studies  this  remark- 
able book  of  the  Strachejs,  the  more  alarming  does  the  outlook 
become.  In  truth,  they  overdo  their  part,  the  picture  they  paint  is 
too  shadowless;  an  India,  rich,  prosperous,  and  progressive  as  they 
picture  it  to  be,  would  turn  her  alien  rulers  adrift  in  a  year. 

To  deal  with  all  the  misleading  statements  of  this  book  would 
require  a  volume  at  least  as  large  as  itself,  and  I  have  only  the  space 
of  a  magazine  article.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  confine  the 
reader's  attention  as  much  as  possible  to  the  broad  lines  of  divergence 
between  the  authors  of  this  book,  and  those  who,  like  myself,  con- 
sider Indian  questions  from  a  different  stand-point.  Perhaps  nothing 
will  so  clearly  differentiate  the  position  I  occupy  from  that  taken  up  by 
the  Stracheys  asthis  one  consideration.  They  and  all  Indian  apologists 
write  of  things  Indian  from  the  stand-point  of  the  English  bure-iu- 
crat  in  India.  Their  object  is  to  demonstrate  that  everything  the 
Englishman  does  or  says  ia  that  country  is  good  ;  that  the  revenues  he 
adininisters  are  flouri^ing ;  that  the  railways  be  has  built  yield  every 
year  increased  dividends;  that  his  canals  are  miracles  in  their  capacity 
to  help  the  cultivator;  that  &mines,  though  in  themselves  not  nice, 
of  course,  do  not  interfere  with  the  collection  of  the  land  tax — cannot 
on  principle  be  allowed  to  do  so ;  or  that  official  India  can  borrow  a.<i 
easily  as  England  or  France.  Having  proved  all  these  things  to 
their  own  satisfaction  and  to  tbe  admiration  of  the  gaping  crowd, 
which  is  always  ready  to  take  noisy  men  at  their  own  valuation,  tliey 
consider  their  task  at  an  end,  all  foes  silenced  and  put  to  rout.  Now 
to  all  this  I  would  answer ;  These  things  may  be  very  true,  but  they 
are  nothing  to  the  point.  AMiat  we  want  to  know  is,  how  the  natives 
fare  under  all  this  tremendous  progress  and  officially  manufactured 
prosperity.  The  Stracheys  in  short,  and  men  of  that  of&cial  set, 
present  only  the  outside  of  the  sepulchre  to  view.  I  would  go 
inside  and  see  with  what  it  is  filled.  There  is  an  official  India  where 
all  is  well,  an  India  serenely  indifferent  to  the  toiling  India,  seem- 
ingly unconscious  of  the  explosives  that  may  he  slowly  manoiacturing 
beneath  its  ieet ;  and  there  is  an  India  composed  of  nearly  two  hundred 
millions  of  toiling  and  suffering  people.  What  of  these  ?  The 
Strachey  order  of  mind  does  not  know;  has  not  thought  it  worth  while 
to  look  at  that  question. 

But  suppose  we  accept  all  this  prosperity  as  something  real,  there 
is  still  this  other  gener^  consideration  to  be  advanced.  It  is  a  pro- 
sperity wholly  manufactured  &om  above.  Every  public  work,  every 
new  branch  of  manufacture,  every  '  improvement,'  no  matter  what,  is 
B8  much  superimposed  upon  the  Indian  people  as  our  godlike  admin- 
iBtratioo  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  something  for  which  these  native 
people  have  to  pay.  The  Englishman,  nob  the  Indian  native,  draws 
^e  interest  and  dividends  paid  upon  the  railway  capital,  jnst  as  he 
does  that  upon  tbe  general  war-created  debt,  or  puUic  works  *  repro- 
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duotive '' expenditure!  -  Wbat  vs  prO^serityW  the  Engluhmau' m&y 
ooDsequently  be  death  to  the  native.  I  can  coBc^ve  of  no  task  more 
idle  than  the  one  Uhoured  at  bo  cooBtantly  in  this  book,  with  the 
object  of  proving  that  the  burden  of  the  State  on  account  of  public 
works  iutereBt  ohargee  is  decreasing.  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that 
the  exchequer  at  Calcutta  is  now  paying  less  of  the  guaranteed  interest 
out  of  the  general  taxes  than  it  cUd  years  ago,  but  that  makes  no 
difference  to  the  essential  situation,  which  is,  that  the  ludiau  people 
pay  altogether  more  now  than  ever  they  did.  More  of  tbe  neU-  pco- 
«eed8  of  their  labour  goes  every  year  to  pay  the  foreign  debt  clniges, 
wider  one  Aea4  or-  a7U)fA«r,  because  the  aggT^;at«  of  these  chai^ 
increases.  This '  consideration  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and 
•discloses  the  mischieTousneas  of  mostof  the  official  writings  on  Lidia. 
The  official  mind  has  created  a  cloud-world  of  its  own,  and  looks  at 
all  Indian  affairs  &em  a  point  of  view  so  far  above  everything  native, 
so  conventional  and  entirely  bureaucratic,  that  it  is  eafiily  able  to 
denonstiate  to  us  a  jjriori  that  Isdian  populations  are  happy  and 
flourisbiag  though  millioDS  of  them  be  dead  of  stairvation,  or-  to  gush 
about  loyaltywith  amutisy  and  maseoew  hanging  over  theirheads. 
So  was  it  in  1S57,  and  we  see  uothiog  in  books  Uke  ^is  or  in  the 
ordinary  officdal  utterance  to  lead  us  to  -  expect  tliat  it  is  othonrise 
now. 

But,  It  will  be  urged,  is  it  not  a  strong  presumptive  proof  that 
the  country  is  growing  richer  if  the  revenues  of  the  railways  and 
public  works  be  growing  larger  year  by  year.  By  no  means.  This 
increased  revenue  may  imply  (mlyaaoie  complete  stripping  of  the 
natives  by  the  alien  trader,  who  ootnes  in  as  the  complement  to  the 
alien  Oovermneot.  A  very  recent  optimist  correspondent  of  th« 
*  Times,'  one  who  saw  in  his  dreams '  an  India  waking  up  from  the 
sleep  of  ages,  unloosing  her  bonds  and  preparing  te  devel<^  her 
resources,  has  Btill,'in  spite' of  his  optimism, to  lament  the  absence  of 
native  capital  frcnn  all  enterprises,  and  well  he  might.  It  is  strictly 
the  truth  to  say,  that  nearly  all  the  capital  engaged  in  Indian  foreign 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  alien  race,  the  members  of  which  cannot 
settle  in  India,  but  are  there  to-day  and  gwie  to-morrow,  and  hence 
eager  to  make  the  most  of  their  time<  while  they  sti^.  And  not  the 
capital  only.  Every  industry,  the  cultivation  of  every  product  whiob 
is  profitable,  is  either  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  dovemment  or 
controlled  in  the  interest  of  English  capitalists.  Opium  is  produced 
in  Bengal  exclusively  for  the  Government;  and  if  it  is  not  so  in 
Bombay  it  is  because  the  cultivation  there  is  confined  to  States  not 
yet  directly  under  our  rule.  Indigo  is  grown  by  natives  for  En^ieh 
planters,  often  under  ecmditions  of  tiie  greatest  hardship,  and  so  are 
cotton  and  tea.  Cereals  also  will  probably  soon  be  so,  if  the  export 
of  wheat  becomes  a  '  leading  featare '  in.  Indian  foreign  trade.  For 
this  reason  alone,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  increased  foreign 
trade  of  India  means  augnaentod  native  prosperity.  It  may,  cm  tie 
ooDtruy,  mean  the  very  leTerse.   In  order  to  compete  in  tiie  English 
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or  oU»r  fbreig;ii  markets,  the  Eaglish  marchuit  has  to  sel]  idieapl;, 
and  he,  therefore,  buye  at  his  owa  price,  pays  what  he  chooeee  for 
crops  and  labour,  no  one  -BajiDg  him  nay,  I  read  the  other  day  a 
statement  to  the  eSect,  that  the  railway  charges  for  bringing  groin 
fifom  the  North-west  Fi^vinces  to  Bombay  h^  been  reduced  to  40B. 
per  ton  in  June.  What  they  were  before  I  do  not  know,  but  at 
40s.  per  ton,  adding  freight  and  insurance  charges  to  London,  it 
woold  have  been  imposalble  for  the  exporting  merdtaut  to  sell  his 
wheat  here  at  a  profit  unless  he  had  bought  it  from  the  natives  at  his 
own  price.  For  that  40s.  the  vbeat  was  carried  about  800  miles, 
and  for  little  more  than  that  sum  wheat  has  this  year  been  brought 
all  the  way  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool.  Where  again,  except  in 
India,  will  you  find  a  railway  worked  as  the  East  India  Bailway  is 
worked,  for  less  than  35  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.  '  It  has  its 
own  coal  mines,'  men  say,  but  it  has  against  that  to  place  its  costly 
oGficial  service,  its  Ixindon  board,  and  its  heavy  importation  of  stores 
from  England.  To  work  so  cheaply,  therefore,  if  the  line  be  not 
starved,  the  company  must  underpay  its  native  labour ;  and  the  mer- 
chants, to  pay  the  high  fireighta,  must  take  the  produce  of  the  ryot's 
fields  from  him  at  their  own  price. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  natives  of  India  are  in  no 
sense  their  own  masters  in  the  conduct  of  their  trade  any  more  than 
in  the  conduct  of  government.  Our  system  of  land  revenue  alone 
would  bring,  and  does  bring,  them  into  a  state  of  slavery  and  abject 
dependence,  almost  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  I  do  not  indeed  sup- 
pose that  we  like  it,  but  the  ezaspemting  thing  which  besets  us  at 
every  turn  in  dealing  with  Indian  queetions  is  that,  with  perhaps 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  the  Indian  official  cannot  be 
brought  to  see  into  what  an  abyss  of  ruin  he  and  the  country  he  tries, 
and  tries  in  vain,  to  rule  are  being  hurried.  Surely  it  might  strike 
him  as  strange,  that  the  most  visible  manifestation  of  this  'pro- 
sperity,' so  much  vaunted,  is  famine,  a  population  ever  hungry. 
The  two  most  independent  members  of  the  Famine  Commission  which 
went  to  investigate  the  state  of  India  after  Lord  Lytton  had  brought 
the  people  to  the  brink  of  death  with  his  wars  and  his  reckless 
exactions,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Jas.)  Caird  and  jUr.  Sullivan,  estimated  that 
in  the  vioeroyalty  of  Lord  Lytton  alone  between  five  and  six  mil- 
lions of  our  Indian  subjects  had  died  of  starvati<Ki,  and,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  of  that  number  over  thirteen  hundred  thousand, 
the  same  Mr.  Caird  computes,  died  during  1878  in  the  smothered 
&mine  of  tJie  2iorth-«est  Provinces.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
g^ing  rid  of  the  surplus  population  in  a  swift  and  wholesale  lasbion, 
infinitely  superior  to  the  ancient  method  of  petty  inter-tribal  wars, 
whose  beneficent  efiects  are  always  harped  upon  in  a  regretful  sort  of 
way  by  Anglo-Indians.  I  doubt  whether  ioo,CXX3  people  were  slain 
in  all  Lord  Lytton's  Afghan  campaigns.  Famine,  however,  is,  accord- 
ing^ to  the  Anglo-Indian  official,  a  lamentable  necessity,  a  result  of 
the  '  universal  peace '  which  we  hare  brought  into  India.  In  no  other 
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countiy  in  the  world  that  one  bas  ever  heard  of  is  peace  accuned  of 
murder  in  this  wholesale  way,  but  in  all  seriousness  this  is  the  European 
excuse  moat  commonly  made  for  Indian  famines.  If  the  people,  it  is 
in  effect  declared,  were  only  permitted  to  kill  each  other  off,  all  would 
go  well.  And  in  the  very  same  breath  with  which  our  feUow-country- 
men  in  India  make  this  astounding  statement,  they  will  declare  that 
India  waa  never  so  prosperous  as  it  is  now,  they  will  see  visions  of  a 
glorious  future,  when  iron  and  coal  shall  be  king  and  queen  of  tJiat 
fair  continent,  and  fortunes  pour  into  the  laps  of  its  happy  conquenns. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  place  side  by  side 
statements  of  this  kind,  in  oider  to  show  the  thorough  warpedness 
of  mind  displayed  by  Anglo-Indians  in  treating  the  native  questions, 
and  the  folly  of  believing  anything  the  higher  placed  amongst  them, 
at  all  eveote,  may  advance  about  the  condiLion  of  our  fellow-subjects 
there,  but  the  matter  may  easily  be  brought  to  the  test  of  facta. 

The  great  source  of  imperial  revenue  in  India  ia  the  land-tax — 
or  rent  as  Sir  John  Strachey  prefers  to  call  it^— the  name  is  not  of 
the  least  consequence.  Land,  indeed,  in  one  shape  or  other,  may  be 
said  to  supply  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  net  revenue  of  the  State. 
Kow  it  is  contended  by  Sir  John  Strachey — for  he,  it  should  be  on- 
deratood,  is  the  sole  author  of  all  that  relates  to  the  finances  of  India, 
as  apart  from  the  '  public  works'  which  are  dealt  with  by  bis  brother : — 
(l)  That  the  land  revenue  has  increased  in  net  yield  dturing  the  last 
twelve  years ;  and  (2)  that  the  weight  of  the  assessment  has  been 
reduced. 

As  regards  the  first  point  I  must  confess  to  a  total  inability  to 
follow  Sir  John's  figures,  or  to  discover  where  he  gets  them.  They  do 
not  agree  with  either  the  Indian  budgets  of  successive  years  in  my 
possession,  or  with  a  parliamentary  return  furnished  at  the  instance 
of  Sir  G.  Balfour  some  two  years  ago,  and  called  '  East  lodia  Net 
Sevenue  and  Expenditure,'  279,  sea.  2,  iSSo.  Sir  John's  tables,  at  p.  37 
of  the  work  under  notice,  give  the  net  land  revenue  as  follows,  ex- 
cluding capitation  tax — average  for  the  years  1869-73,  20,617,0001., 
for  the  years  1873-77,  20,650,000/.,  and  for  the  years  1877-81, 
21,352,000^.  These  figures  show  a  growth  of  about  700,000^.  be- 
tween the  average  of  the  first  period  and  of  the  last,  and  were  assess- 
ments lower  in  relation  to  the  capacity  of  the  people  it  would  be  a 
very  satisfactory  showing,  especially  as  the  whole  period  was  one  of 
famine. 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  the  parliamentary  and  later  budget 
accounts,  we  find  a  very  different  state  of  things.  For  the  firet  four 
years  covered  by  Sir  J.  Strachey'a  table,  I  find  the  average  net  imp'.riai 
land  revenue  to  be  18,450,000^.;  for  the  second  18,431,000^.,  and  for 
the  third — taking  the  last  two  years'  figures  from  the  completed 
accounts  instead  of  from  the  '  Begular '  '  budget '  estimates,  as 
Sir  John  was  compelled  when  he  wrote  to  do~i8,59o,oooZ.  Thus 
the  amount  of  the  revenue  ia  throughout  more  than  two  millions 
sterling  a  year  less  than  Sir  John  Strachey  puts  it  at,  and  the  increase 
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of  the  last  period  over  the  first  is  only  140,000/. ;  while,  if  we  com- 
pare the  figureB  of  the  year  1869-70  with  those  of  the  year  1880-81, 
given  in  Major  Baring's  last  budget,  there  is  revealed  a  positive  de- 
crease of  almost  half  a  million.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  case.  We 
ought  to  subtract  from  the  net  figures  arrived  at  after  deducting  the 
more  or  less  arbitrarily  fixed  cost  of  collecting,  which  is  about 
3,000,000^.,  the  amount  spent  in  the  famine  period  on  '  relief.'  In 
six  years  that  was  about  14,500,000^.,  or  a  rebate  of  fully  2,400,000!. 
per  annum,  upon  the  net  revenue  collected.  Deducting  that  from 
the  net  land  revenue  of  these  years,  as  we  ought  in  honest  book- 
keeping to  do,  we  have  an  average  available  land  revenue  of  only 
some  ]6,ooo,ocx^.  over  half  the  period  embraced  in  Sir  John's  in- 
Testigations.  There  is  a  contrast,  capable  of  stirring  many  thought!), 
between  the  exhibit  of  the  book  and  this.  Since  the  more  acute 
manifestations  of  femine  ceased  in  1879,  the  land  revenue  ap- 
parently increased  again,  and  it  has  unquestionably  been  Btimulated 
by  extra  exactions  wherever  these  have  been  possible,  as  witness  the 
one  per  cent,  added  to  the  assessment  of  the  Korth-west  Provinces ; 
but  the  increase  was  only  for  a  year  or  two.  The  land  revenue  ie 
once  more  falling  away  from  the  point  to  which  it  was  raised  by 
the  increased  taxation  which  was  attempted  to  he  imposed  under  the 
guise  of  a  famine  fund  in  several  of  the  provinces.  Nor  is  that  at  all 
to  be  wondered  at  when  the  truth  about  this  revenue  and  its  effects 
upon  the  population  are  known. 

Following  a  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  writers  of  this  hook  seek  to 
demonstrate  that  the  weight  of  the  assessment  for  land  tax  has  been 
reduced  of  late  years  in  Madras  and  Bombay.  It  is  now,  they  say, 
4^.  per  acre  lower  on  dry  land  and  5s.  per  acre  lower  on  irrigated 
land  in  Madras  than  it  was  in  1852-53,  and  the  reduction  in  Bombay 
is  also  4^  an  acre.  This  is  interesting  if  true,  although  one  asks 
vby  so  distant  a  year  was  selected  for  comparison ;  but  one  material 
point  has  been  omitted.  Both  these  provinces  have  suffered  from 
hideous  famines  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  have  consequently  been 
ansble  to  pay  the  rent  they  formerly  paid.  If  the  lower  aasessments 
are  the  r^ult  of  utter  poverty,  reduced  yield  of  the  soil,  or  reduced 
population,  what  good  do  they  do  ? 

One  wants  to  know  a  little  more  about  these  land  rents  and  how 
they  are  collected  than  pretty  summaries  of  this  kind  tell  us,  and  the 
more  so  as  from  all  parts  of  India  the  most  disastrous  accounts  of  the 
imporerisbed  condition  of  the  people  continue  to  arrive.  Only  the 
other  week  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Supreme  Council  sitting  at  Simla 
to  relieve  the  landowners  of  the  district  of  Jhansi  from  part  of  their 
load.  This  district  adjoins  Oudh,  one  of  the  most  fertile,  and,  before 
we  took  it,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  provinces  in  all  India.  Juat  before 
the  mutiny  it  became  ours,  and  in  little  more  than  twenty  years  we 
h&ve  reduced  it  to  such  a  state  of  poverty  that  its  inhabitants  are  all 
in  the  grasp  of  t^e  usurer,  its  estates  encumbered,  and  its  landowners 
so  hopelessly  mined  that  the  Supreme  Government  has  had  to  inter- 
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veae  to  save  them.  A  Bill  has  been  passed  pronding  meuu  t« 
redeem  the  pawned  lands,  and  this  is  how  Mr.  Crosttwaite,  a  mem- 
bet  of  the  GoTernor-G-eneral's  Council,  describes  the  condition  of  otu 
sabjeots  there,  and  of  the  toiling  millions  of  India  generally,  in  his 
speech,  recommending  '  uigency '  for  the  c 


The  Bill,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  a.  confesdon  of  error.  We  propose  to 
speed  a  large  snm  of  money,  not  to  improve  the  land,  or  open  communica- 
tions, or  add  in  any  way  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  but  merely  in  order 
to  place  these  Jhansi  zemindars  back  in  the  same  position  in  which  we 
found  tiiem  when  we  annexed  their  country.  And  ia  the  meantime,  during 
the  five-and-twenty  yean  which  have  el^>sed,  have  these  men  of  Jhanai  had 
a  happy  time  t  Have  they  bad  cause  to  bless  us  1  I  am  ofiaid  not.  The 
interim  has  been  chiefly  spent  in  making  them  pay  revenue  wlten  they  bad 
not  the  means,  and  in  harassing  them  for  arrears  which  they  could  not 
pay.  It  ia  written  in  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Kevenue.  But  if  the  BiH 
ia  a  confession  of  error,  it  is  also  an  attempt  to  repair  the  mi!i~take  and  to 
atone  for  an  unintentional  wrong.  And  that  is  why  I  dwell  upon  this 
matter,  because  I  am  afraid  thitt  the  Bill,  if  the  matter  is  left  to  it  alone, 
will  not  be  successful.  I  will  not  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  such  disastrous  results.  Such  a  dioonssion  would  take  a 
long  time,  and  could  hardly  be  brought  to  an  issue  heie.  But  I  feel  bound 
to  say  this  much,  that  having  seen  the  flourishing  state  cf  the  Central 
Provinces,  where  the  same  system  exiBted  under  native  rule,  and  where  we 
pursued  exactly  the  same  course,  I  cannot  admit  that  thcee  persons  are  right 
who  attribute  the  greatoet  share  in  the  effects  which  we  deplore  to  what  they 
call  '  the  iatal  gift  of  proprietary  right.'  The  possession  of  the  proprietary 
right  no  doubt  was  a  condition  which  enabled  these  men  to  obtun  money ; 
bnt  it  was  not  the  cause  of  their  requiring  it.  We  ought  to  look  to  our 
revenue  system  and  our  revenue  administration.  It  is  on  record  Uiat  aft«T 
the  mutiny  we  compelled  these  men  to  pay  again  to  as  the  revenue  wbidi 
had  already  been  coUected  from  th^n  by  the  rebds.  It  also  appears  that 
in  1S68-69,  when  there  was  a  severe  drought  and  a  scarcity  apivuadiing 
to  famine,  scant  consideration  was  shown  to  them.  And  if  tins  ma  done 
under  sudi  circum stances,  what  chance  is  there  that  thf^  met  with  taon 
liberal  treatment  when  sufieriDg  under  minor  and  less  conspicuous  diffi- 
culties 1 

It  is  quite  true  that  during  the  last  decade,  since  their  state  has  become 
known,  and  thor  inability  to  pay  has  been  recognised,  the  Government  has 
dealt  with  them  in  a  liberal  manner.  But  it  is  a  fault  in  our  system  that 
■nob  knowledge  comes  too  late,  and  that  we  hardly  ever  remit  revenue,  or 

revise  an  asaessment,  until  the  misdiief  has  been  done X  believe 

that  nntil  the  revenue  system  is  altered,  there  is  no  security  agsdnst  die 
recurrence  and  extousion  of  liie  Jhansi  difficultieB.* 

Is  thia,  then,  the  true  origin  of  reduced  assessments  ?  What  a 
strange  picture  is  thus  opened  before  us  of  a  native  population  of 
India  grovelling  in  the  vice-like  grip  of  the  usurer,  because  our 
*  revenue  system'  drives  him  there-  And  on  this  we  build  our  'pro- 
sperity 1 '     But  our  officials  are  '  ignorant,'  Mr.  Crosthwaite  says, — 


a  the  Legislative  CoQDcil  at  Simla,  on 
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ignorant,  until  tlte  sitnation  forces  itself  on  their  notice,  of  the  break- 
down of  the  people  and  the  stoppage  of  rent-pa3dog.  We  mitst 
ezenfie  these  officials,  therefore,  if  they  present  us  with  any  romanoes 
instead  of  facts.  They  know  no  better.  When  one  reads  the  pleaaant- 
locddng  statistics  of  Bssessment,  increase  of  popalation,  number  of 
acres,  kinds  of  soil,  irrigation  rent,  and  so  on,  one  is  apt  to  imagine 
that  all  our  rerraiue  administration  in  India  is  conducted  with  the 
game  exactitude  as  the  collection  of  the  income  tax  at  home.  There 
could  be  no  grea-ter  mistake.  The  few  English  officials  in  each  dis- 
trict hare  something  more  important  to  do  than  to  attend  to  the 
details  of  the  tax-gatbering,  so  as  to  know  how  the  people  live,  and 
even  were  they  so  disposed,  they  have  not  the  time.  The  work  iii 
done  l^  native  underlings,  who  are  told  that  this  village  or  that 
district  must  produce  so  many  rupees.  How  these  rupees  are  oI>- 
tained,  and  who  is  ruined  in  the  process,  we  neither  know  nor  care, 
till  a  famine  or  the  complete  collapse  of  a  district  wakee  us  up  to  a 
vague  conBciousneaa  that  sconething  must  be  wrong.  At  all  other 
timeswe  count  our  rupees  and  ask  no  questions,  or  if  troublesome 
questions  do  crop  up,  soothe  ourselves  with  the  glorious  &ct  that 
though  over-population  may  breed  hunger  and  death  beneath  our 
beneficent  rule,  the  railways  yield  ever-increasiBg  revenuee. 

An  excellent  description  of  our  method  of  dealing  with  the  land 
tax  in  India  is  to  he  found  in  a  little  pamphlet  issued  some  years 
ago  by  Mr,  W.  S,  Haisoy,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service.  It  is  called, 
'A  Beport  on  the  Question  of  Temporary  and  Permanent  Settlement 
aa  applied  to  the  District  of  Cawnpore ; '  and,  among  other  things^ 
gives  a  history  of  our  dealings  with  that  district  since  we  took  it  over 
at  the  h^inning  of  the  century.  The  province  bad  in  iSoi  a  rent^ 
»11  of  2,356,156  rupees.  We  immecUately  raised  the  amount  to 
2,359,361  rupees,  in  the  belief  that  our  beneScent  rule  would  ensure 
the  eztia  rent  and  although  the  district  was  then  in  great  poverty. 
A  &mine  followed,  and  we  had  to  remit  over  half  a  million  of  the 
rent  in  the  second  year  of  the  new  assessment.  No  less  than  405  cetates 
were  sold  over  their  owners'  heads  in  default  of  payment.  The  number 
would  have  been  larger  had  not  the  authorities  failed  to  find  pim- 
cbaaoFB.  The  native  underlings  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  &ct, 
worked  Uie  revenue  law  so  as  to  get  the  land  into  their  own  baada, 
and  so  great  was  the  nuschief  done  that  the  Supreme  Govemment  in- 
terposed in  1 82 1,  and  revised  the  sales  of  185  villages.  The  assess- 
ments were  several  times  lowered  but  the  mischief  went  on,  and  in 
1842  the  then  superior  officer,  a  Mr.  Hose,  reported  that  '  no  district 
ia  the  North-west  Provinces  could  show  an  equal  extent  of  country 
paying  such  high  revenues  as  are  prevalent  in  seven  out  of  the  nine 
Eubdiviaions  of  the  district,'  and  that  *  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
landed  property  of  the  district  had  changed  hands  in  the  preceding 
thirty  years.'  This  man's  settlement  had  to  be  reduced  within  fire 
years  of  ita  imposition.  Since  1840,  in  &ct  down  to  the  end  of  tilie 
tJiirty  years  for  which  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Boee  ran,  *  no  lees  than 
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1,59s  vill&gee  or  portions  of  them,'  again  changed  hands  in  the  di»- 
trict.  The  'proprietor*  have  been  in  a  chronic  state  of  transfer 
ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  century,'  Mr.  Halsey  says  in 
another  part  of  his  report.  And  this  is  no  exceptional  story.  All 
over  India,  except  in  the  one  province  of  Bengal,  protected  by  the  per- 
manent settlement  so  mnch  grieved  over  by  many  Anglo-Indians,  the 
same  thing  has  gone  on — is  going  on  to-day.  The  tales  of  poverty 
one  comes  across  in  all  reports  upon  the  condition  of  particular  dis- 
tricts are  perfectly  harrowing — ^in  many  it  is  not  poverty  in  any 
sense  conceivable  by  us,  it  is  living  death.  This  magazine  might  be 
filled  many  times  over  with  the  history  of  this  abiding  ngony  of 
hunger  laid  upon  at  least  ioo,ooo,cxx]  of  fellow-human  beings  by  our 
blundering,  ignorant,  costly  laiaaez-faire  administration ;  but  I  will 
ask  the  reader  to  give  his  attention  to  the  following  Hentences  only. 
They  are  taken  &om  Sir  -Tas.  Caird's  separate  report  upon  Indian 
Famines,  and  nothing  in  the  replies  to  that  report  furnished  by  the 
Government  of  India  in  the  least  weakens  their  force : — 

The  right  (he  eays)  of  the  cultivator  to  mortgage  the  public  land  has 
made  him  the  slave  of  the  money-lender.  Qovemmemt  rent  most  be  paid 
on  the  daj  it  becomes  due,  it  is  rigorously  exacted  by  the  officuik,  and  aa 
the  Bunyia  is  the  only  mipitaJist  within  reach,  the  cultivator  gives  a  charge 
on  the  land,  and  haiuis  over  all  hia  crm)  to  the  Bunyia  aa  a  security  for  the 
cash  advances.  An  aocount  is  opened,  the  cultivator  is  credited  with  th« 
value  of  his  crop  at  the  low  price  prevailing  after  harvest,  and  from  week 
to  week,  as  he  requires  food  or  seed,  it  is  doled  out  to  him,  and  he  is  charged 
at  the  retail  price  fixed  by  the  seller,  with  inturest  at  a  rate  proportioned 
to  the  risk.  Difficulties  and  disputes  arise,  the  conrta  are  appealed  to, 
litigation  begins,  the  pleaders  find  employment,  and  tiie  time  and  attention 
of  the  civil  ofGcers,  European  and  native,  is  occupied  in  adjusting  questinns 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  arisen.  The  law  necessarily  enforces  oon- 
tractfl,  and  in  all  porta  of  India  the  conrta  are  crowded  witji  litaganta,  the 
losing  partiee  being  generally  the  cultivators,  who,  when  reduced  to  extze- 
mities,  sometimea  resort  to  riot  and  bloodshed,  as  in  Sonthal  and  the  Deccao. 

Here  is  a  •  prosperity '  picture  with  a  vengeance.  A  whole  popu- 
lation of  cultivators  in  chains  to  the  money-lenders  through  the  rent 
exactions  of  the  Supreme  Government,  and  that  Government  the 
active  rivetter  of  these  chains  through  its  courts  of  law.  Of  what  use 
is  it  to  discuss  whether  the  land  revenue  be  a  rent  or  a  tax  ;  wheth^ 
aesesBments  are  larger  or  smaller,  in  face  of  a  fact  like  that  ? 

Is  simple  truth  the  land  system  of  India  as  established  by  ^^ 
Supreme  Government  is  threatening  the  entire  population  with  rain, 
and  our  extensive  and  costly  system  of  '  public  works  *  is  hastening 
that  disastrous  consummation.  The  crops,  reared  with  increasing  dif- 
ficulty, have  to  be  rushed  into  the  market  either  to  meet  the  Govern- 
ment rent  or  the  usurers'  demands,  and  are  mostly  taken  by  the 
usurers  at  their  own  valuation,  by  whom  they  are  in  turn  sold  cheap 
to  the  European  merchant  or  his  agent.  When  that  is  not  tlie  case, 
the  English  capitalist  himself  controls  cultivator,  crops,  and  everything 
— is  in  £Eict  the  usurer.    Once  sold,  the  crops  ore  hurried  out  of  the 
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country  by  the  railways,  and  when  scarcity  arises  the  people  have  do 
EtnieB  of  food  to  fall  back  upon  nor  money  to  buy  with.  Why  is  it 
that  the  brothers  Strachey  did  not  dwelt  on  this  side  of  the  land 
question  in  India,  and  inst«id  of  hair-BpUtting  about  the  applicability 
of  this  or  that  economic  term  give  people  a  little  help  towards 
deviring  a  remedy  for  a  conditioa  of  things  which,  if  left  unremedied, 
will  as  certainly  cauee  our  Indian  Government  to  collapse  in  bank- 
ruptcy one  of  these  days  as  it  now  causes  ever-recurring  Amines. 
The  hard-and-fast  money  rent  of  shifting  amount,  and  liable  to  be 
increased  all  over  India  outside  Bengal  every  thirty  years  of  oflener, 
is  possibly  an  excellent  stimulus  to  &e  foreign  trade  of  the  Empire, 
and  it  is  death  to  the  natives.  A  return  to  the  old  tithe  system, 
howe\'er,  would  make  India  hopelessly  bankrupt  in  two  or  three  years. 
In  dealing  with  '  budgets,'  motit  Indian  financiers  take  refuge  in  *  ifd' 
and  '  might  have  beens,'  to  an  extent  which  makes  it  difficult  to  pin 
them  to  the  actual  truth.  They  are  always  manufacturing  surpluses 
out  of  fonoiful  arrangements  of  the  figures,  and  the  worse  the  deficit, 
the  greater  as  a  rule  the  energy  with  which  this  is  done.  At  page 
56  of  the  book  I  find,  from  Sir  John's  band  without  doubt,  a  tolerably 
able  performance  of  this  kind,  which  I  must  quote : — 

Th»  total  net  revennea  derived  not  only  from  the  tAxaa,  but  from  land 
tribates,  forevta,  opium,  and  miBcellaneouB  sounvs  amoimted  in  1S69-70 
to  4i,375>i76/.,  and  in  18S0-81  to  49,431,000/.,  showing  an  increase  of 
7,055,814^.  In  the  four  years  from  1869-70  to  1871-73  the  average 
tumual  net  revenues  were  43,316,74011,  and  in  the  next  four  years,  from 
1873-74  to  1876-77  they  were  43,35 1,038^,  and  in  the  last  four  years,  from 
1877-78  to  iS86'8i  they  were  47,760,828/.  Thus  the  great  inorease  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  four  years.  Before  1878-79  the  net  revenue  never 
reached  44,250,000/. 

Making  a  similar  comparison  on  the  other  aicle  of  the  account,  the  total 
net  expenditare,  excltmv«  of  the  ehargtt  on  account  of /amine  amf  war,  and 
omiMing  certain  exceptional  credits  of  the  assets  of  the  military  funds,  was 
42,418,330/.  in  1869-70,  and  in  1880-81  it  was  44,335,000/.,  an  incraase  of 
1,916,770/.  In  the  four  years  from  1869-70  to  1872-73  the  average  annual 
net  expandituFS  was  41,996,644/. ;  in  the  second  four  years,  from  1873-74 
to  1876-77,11  was  41,891,180/1 ;  in  the  last  four  years,  from  1877-78  to 
iS8o-fii,  it  was  44,330,934/.  Thus,  as  with  the  net  revenue,  the  greater 
part  of  the  increase  of  net  expenditure  has  occurred  in  the  lost  four  years. 
It  rewhcd  its  maxinuini  in  1878-79,  when  it  amounted  to  45,820,198/. 

I  need  not  prolong  the  agony  of  the  reader  by  forcing  him  to 
stumble  over  more  of  these  figures.  What  Sir  John  seeks  to  prove 
is,  that  the  income  has  grown  faster  than  the  expenditure,  and  he 
goes  on  to  demonstrate,  entirely  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  the 
twelve  years  would  '  show  an  a^^regate  surplus '  of  24,839^^332.  but 
far  the  famine  and  war  expenditure.  The  whole  of  the  pretty  fobric 
thus  laboriously  put  together  stands  on  an  'if  and  an  ' exception.' 
There  is  no  more  valid  reason  for  excluding  war  and  famine  from  the 
account,  if  a  true  statement  of  Indian  revenue  and  expenditure  was 
to  be  placed  before  the  country,  than  there  was  for  excluding  the 
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Gorernor-Generars  salary.  Nothing  ie  gained  in  clearness  by  this 
f&nciful  way  of  dealing  vith  figures,  it  only  contributes  to  that  state 
of  self-delusion  which  appears  to  be  the  Anglo-Indiaa's  Nirwana. 
*  If  one  had  eaten  nothing  last  year  what  a  "  surplus  "  one  would  have 
had]'  might  be  juHt  as  sensibly  said.  To  get  at  the  truth,  then, 
about  these  twelve  years  we  must  include  war  and  famine;  not 
only  so,  we  must  include  '  public  works,'  and  that,  too,  without  regard 
to  the  Anglo-Indian  distinction  of '  reproductive '  and  ordinary.  Only 
by  a  rigorous  simplicity  which  includes  everything  of  this  kind,  can 
one  get  at  anything  tike  a  just  appreciation  of  Indian  finance.  It 
cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon — iterated  and  reiterated — that  the 
financial  separation  of  one  part  or  outcome  of  our  Indian  supre- 
macy irom  another,  must  lead  to  confusion.  To  be  absolutely  accurate 
the  li^  revenues  drawn  &om  India  ought  to  include  the  net  gains 
of  all  the  ntilways  guaranteed  or  not,  just  as  the  net  expenditure 
should  embrace  every  item  paid  upon  capital,  whether  it  takes  the 
form  of  State-guaranteed  interest  or  of  '  dividends '  earned  over  and 
above  that  interest.  It  would,  however,  be  almost,  if  not  wholly, 
impossible  to  get  at  the  net  revenue  in  this  way  as  the  accounts  are 
now  presented,  for  the  railways  earn,  especially  in  fiunine  times,  a 
good  deal  of  money  in  carrying  Crovemment  freight.  The  flight  of 
the  higher  Calcutta  officials  to  Simla  costs  a  large  sum  every  year, 
which  is  paid  for  out  of  the  taxation ;  stores  and  officials  have  to 
be  moved,  and  so  on.  There  would  thus  be  a  duplication  of  accounts, 
which  would  create  a^  much  confusion  as  we  should  escape.  But 
that  does  not  affect  the  questions  of  capital  outlay,  or  of  the  increas- 
ing dead  weight  imposed  by  interest  and  dividend  charges.  I  propose 
to  exhibit  the  Indian  budget  and  other  figures  for  the  past  twelve 
years  from  this  point  of  view. 

Here,  again,  I  am  fairly  nonplussed  by  Sir  John  Strachey's 
figures.  Whether  he  has  mixed  up  the  State  railway  receipta  with 
the  rest  or  not  I  cannot  guess — he  certainly  does  not  say  so — but  his 
totals  are  very  far  indeed  irom  tallying  with  those  of  the  return 
already  quoted  by  me,  or  with  the  budgets  in  my  possession.  Yet 
these  latter  appear  to  include  everything  he  mentions  in  his  third 
chapter  except  the  provincial  rates,  and  they  shows  a  iiet  revenue 
for  the  first  of  the  three  periods  of  four  years  amounting  to  only 
39,297,000^.,  or  nearly  4,ooo,ooo2.  less  than  the  total  set  forth  by 
Sir  John  Strachey ;  for  the  next  four  years,  the  four  ending  with 
1 876-77,  the  total  in  the  London  return  is  38,605,000^.,  or  4,6oo,OOOf. 
less  thui  John  Strachey's  figures ;  and  for  the  last  four  years  abont 
43,900,000^.,  as  compared  with  the  47,760,828^.  given  above.  Be- 
tween the  first  year  of  this  period,  which  shows  a  net  income  of 
38,772,000/.,  and  the  last,  whose  net  income  was,  according  t»the 
figures  in  Major  Baring's  budget  just  published,  45,900,000!.,  the 
revenue  has  increased  to  7,000,000/.  odd.  But  Major  Baring's 
account  includes  2,730,000/.  of  n«f  provincial  taxation,  an  item  not 
in  the  parliamentary  return  for  the  earlier  yean.     Deducting  this 
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sum,  the  net  increase  of  tbe  Imperial  revenue  in  the  last  year  of  this 
period  over  the  first  ie  4,398,000^.  Were  we  to  include  these  rates 
in  both  years,  and  take  Sir  J.  Strachey's  figures  of  1,235496/.  as  their 
amooot  in  1869-70^,  the  increase  would  still  he  lees  than  6,000,000^  ' 
as  against  his  7,000,000^.  This  point,  however,  only  illustrates  once 
more  the  usual  hopeless  diversity  of  Indian  presentments  of  facte, 
and  it  is  much  more  important  to  note  that  this  growth  of  revenue 
is  not  doe  to  increased  prosperity,  hut  to  augmented  taxation.  The 
aatfaors  of  this  book  are  ever  and  again  insisting  that  taxes  have  not 
been  increased  in  proportion  to  tbe  increase  of  population,  but  taxes 
undoubtedly  have.  Not  to  mention  the  famine  taxation  and  the 
beavy  irrigation  charges,  it  is  stated  in  this  book  that '  it  has  every- 
ivhere  been  the  policy  of  the  CKiremment  to  increase  tbe  rates  of 
duty  on  spirits  and  drugs  as  far  as  possible  consistently  with  avoiding 
the  risk  oif  illicit  traffic'  (Page  30.)  The  license  tax  is  a  reimposed 
income  tax,  collected  by  native  tax^atberers  in  the  usual  summary 
iray,  and  regardless  of  the  nominal  limits  fixed  by  law  fur  assessable 
incomes.  Provincial  rates  increased  by  about  1,500,000!.  in  the 
twelve  years,  according  to  the  figures  given  above,  but  Sir  John  says 
(page  31),  *  About  5oo,ocx]2.  of  this  increase  was  caused  by  the  new 
rates  imposed  for  fiunine  purposes  in  1877-78.  The  remaining  in- 
crease has  partly  arisen  from  the  natural  growth  of  the  older  local 
revenues,  hut  it  has  been  chiefly  due  to  increased  local  taxation 
between  1869  and  187 1.'  These  increases  he  enumerates  province 
by  province — 500,000!.  for  Madras  and  Bombay,  a  slight  increase  in 
the  North-west  Provinces,  3 5, oooi,  increase  in  Oudb,  137,000!.  in  the 
Punjaub,  and  340,000!.  in  Bengal,  all  upon  people  already  half 
starved.  Without  increased  taxes  the  revenue  has  not  increased 
anywhere.  Contrasting  the  first  year  of  tbe  period  with  the  last, 
for  example,  we  see  a  positive  decrease  of  500,000!.  in  the  net  Im- 
perial land  revenue,  not  an  increase  of  1,350,000!.  as  stated  in  the 
book.  Salt,  again,  yielded  6,753,000!.  in  1880-81,  as  compared 
with  5,497,000!.  in  1869-70,  thanks  to  the  increase  of  the  tax  in 
Boml»y  and  Madras,  and  its  more  efflcient  collection  along  the 
frontier,  through  agreement  with  the  native  States  possessing  the 
salt  lakes  and  mines.  In  one  part  of  the  book  a  great  deal  of  space 
is  devoted  to  a  justification  of  this  adjustment  of  the  salt  tax,  and  it 
is  elaborately  argued  that  the  people  of  Madras  and  Bombay  can 
easily  hear  the  higher  burden,  as  well  as  that  E^alt  is  a  proper  object 
of  taxation.  The  whole  matter  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  sentence. 
"When  arguing  in  favour  of  the  license  tax,  it  is  declared  by  the 
authors  of  this  book  that  the  limit  of  income — mainly,  for  the 
reason  given  above,  imaginary— below  which  the  tax  is  not  impos- 
sible, viz.,  500  rupees,  is  equivalent  to  about  so  many  pounds  in  this 
country.  If  that  be  the  case,  then  the  salt  tax  makes  the  natives  of 
Aladras  and  Bombay  pay  a  price  equivalent  to  more  than  a  shilling 
a  pound  for  all  they  or  their  cattle  consume.  A  rupee,  however,  is 
a  mere  sixpenoe  in  the  eyes  of  these  same  writers  when  the  weight  of 
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the  salt  tax  is  in  question.  The  simple  truth  is  that,  redaced  as  it 
is,  this  tax  is  still  an  abominable  oppression  even  in  Bengal.  What 
it  is  in  tbe  other  and  poorer  provinces  I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine. 

Allowing  for  increased  taxation  the  revenues  of  India  may  be 
said  then  to  have  increased  between  the  first  year  of  the  period  under 
review  and  the  last,  although  the  most  substantial  of  all  revenues, 
that  from  land,  has  declined,  even  if  we  add  to  it  the  sum,  more  or 
less  fancifully  arrived  at,  which  is  set  aside  as  returns  from  irrigation 
works.  I  indeed  regard  that  item  in  the  budget  account  as  one  of 
the  worst  subterfuges  of  which  Indian  accountants  have  recently  been 
guilty,  but  space  forbids  any  discusdon  of  the  vexed  irrigation  ques- 
tion here.  For  the  same  reason  I  must  put  aside  the  opium  question, 
beyond  the  mere  mention,  in  passing,  that  to  this  source — also 
one  of  the  most  oppreseive  burdens  the  Bengal  peasants  have  to 
bear — the  revenue  owes  an  increase  of  2,3oo,OCX)f.  in  the  twelve 
years,  comparing  the  first  with  the  last.  There  is  likewise  an 
augmentation  of  a  million  in  the  yield  of  excise,  and  of  more  than 
Soo,00o{.  in  that  of  stamps,  neither  of  which  can  be  fairly  credited  to 
the  increased  prosperity  of  the  masses. 

If  tbe  revenue,  however,  has  by  any  means  increased,  so  has  the 
expenditure.  This  book  says,  the  surplos  on  the  twelve  years  vrould 
have  been  about  25,000,000^  but  for  this  and  that.  It  is  useless  to  tiy 
to  follow  the  steps  by  which  this  fallacious  conclusion  is  reached.  The 
actual  truth  is  that,  including  the  famine  and  war  outlay  of  the 
twelve  years,  there  is  a  deficit  of  about  9,700,000^.  The  ordinary 
expenditure  of  India  was  about  53,000,000^.  in  1880-81,  as  against 
font  about  40,000,000^.  twelve  years  ago,  including  provincial  expen- 
diture. This  is  a  difference  of  something  like  13,000,000^.  due 
chiefly  to  the  war  in  Afghanistan.  That  war,  in  short-,  which  was  to 
cost  a  mere  million  or  two  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Strachey,  which 
he  believed  in  1880  would  require  only  3,2i6,ooo2.,  exclusive  of  tbe 
cost  of  tbe  frontier  railways,  and  which  Major  Baring  says,  in  his 
budget  for  1882-83,  had  '^"st  up  to  date  17,551,000!.,  also  exdu- 
eive  of  these  railways,  has  been  one  main  cause  of  the  deficit.  In- 
cluding tbe  railways  the  war  has  now  cost  2i,6oo,OOOi.,  and  if  ve 
took  the  Stracheys'  estimate  of  tbe  value  of  the  rupee  as  other  than 
a  rhetorical  flourish,  that  sum  nlone  would  be  equivalent  to  the  abstrac- 
tion of  two  hundred  million  pounds  of  tbe  actual  wealth  of  India  in 
four  or  five  years'  time.  That  may  be  nonsense,  but  the  sober  fact  is 
desperate  enough,  as  we  shall  see. 

There  remains,  however,  the  money  spent  on  puUic  works  *  extn^ 
•ordinary '  or  '  reproductive,'  which  must  he  treated  as  part  of  the 
expenditure,  just  as  much  as  war  and  famine  outgoings.  This  I  find 
amounted  in  round  figures  to  40,ooo,oooi.  more  in  the  twelve  years. 
Add  this  to  tbe  deficit  on  the  ordinary  biulget,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  instead  of  will-o'-the-wisp  surpluses,  India  has  realised  deficits  in 
one  form  or  other  to  the  tune  of  very  nearly  50,000,000^.  in  the  twelve 
years,  01  an  average  of  rather  more  than  4,000,000^  per  f 
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This  money  India  has  borrowed  in  that  time  either  by  direct  loans, 
miaed  in  England  under  one  guiee  or  other,  by  the  depletion  of  the 
treasury  balances,  which  are  down  3,000,000!.  in  the  laat  year  of 
the  twelve  as  compared  with  the  first,  or  by  means  of  the  English 
gifU  and  war  contributions,  set  down  at  about  2,700,000!.  up  to  the 
voA  of  the  financial  year  1880-81. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  burdens  of  India  steadily  increase- 
year  after  year.  Manipulate  the  accoiuits  as  one  may,  a  new  loan  ia 
aa  inevitable  every  year,  or  every  other  year,  as  recurrent  new  moons. 
It  will  be  so  now  that  the  war  is  over  and  paid  for,  just  as  sorely  as 
it  was  before,  and  yet,  such  are  the  illusory  charms  of  this  bypo> 
thetical  system  of  finance,  that  the  present  Finance  Minister,  Major 
Baring,  an  honest  and  reputedly  capable  man,  gravely  proposes  to 
P&7  off  each  year  750,000!.  of  the  principal  of  the  Indian  debt  out 
of  &mine  taxation  ]  He  would  Uiue  create  a  *  reserve '  against 
Eamioes  with  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  hand  must  borrow 
millions.  By  a  system  of  interest  notes,  or  small  interest^bearing  bonds, 
the  Govenunent  is  now  trying  to  raise  money  in  India ;  but  the 
natives  have  no  money  to  spare  or  trust  in  their  Government,  and 
the  scheme  will  probably  &I1  dead,  to  be  followed  by  the  usual  loan 
in  London. 

Along  with  this  State-borrowing,  too,  we  have  to  reckon  the  insi- 
dious expansion  of  the  guaranteed  railway  companies'  capital.  The 
totals  have  been  obscured  since  1880  by  the  transfer  of  the  East 
Indian  Railway  to  the  State  ;  but  between  1 870  and  1 879  the  recorded 
additions  to  the  capital  of  these  companies  was  over  io,CXX)fiOoU  It 
was  probably  not  less  than  i,ooo,ooo!.  more  in  the  two  years  that 
have  succeeded,  whose  accounts  are  completed,  exclusive  of  the  bonus  or 
premium  paid  to  the  East  India  railway  shareholders ;  and  a  new 
stimulus  has  been  given  to  this  kind  of  borrowing  by  the  revival  of 
the  *  guarantee '  sjratem,  wholly  or  partially,  a  system  which  has  been 
a  frif^tful  source  of  evils  in  the  past,  as  the  Stracbeys  most  justly 
say,  but  one  also  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  attract  capital  to 
India. 

Owing  to  these  various  necessities,  and  to  the  feverish  manner  in 
which  the  English  are  exploiting  India  to  tbe  ottermost,  the  debt 
and  the  home  charges  upon  that  debt  mount  apaoe.  At  the  end  of 
the  financial  year  1S78-79  tbe  nominal  amount  of  the  debt.  State 
and  railway  together,  was  236,000,000!.  Ten  years  before  it  was 
189,500,000!.,  or  an  increase  of  46,500,000!.  Since  1879  we  have 
to  add  the  two  years'  net  deficits  produced  by  the  Afghan  war,  amount- 
ing together  to  a  little  over  5,000,000!^  after  deducting  2,695,000!. 
credited  as  tbe  English  contribution  for  that  year  to  the  war  cost. 
Then,  also,  there  is  tbe  outlay  upon  the  guaranteed  railways,  which 
I  estimate  above  at  another  million,  exclusive  of  any  angmentation 
of  the  nominal  capital  of  tbe  debt  caused  by  tbe  conversion  of  the 
stock  of  the  East  Indian  Railway  Company  into  Govermnent  4  per- 
cents.,  or  terminable  annuities.  These  figures  make  the  total  addition 
Ko.  631  (rni.  CLH.  jf.  (,)  U 
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to  the  debt,  and  interest-beariiig  obligations  of  India,  62,000,000!.,  in 
the  twelve  years,  less,  perhaps,  the  depletion  of  the  G-ovemment 
balances  above  mentioned.  Most  of  this,  if  not  all  of  it,  means 
additional  dead  weight  upon  the  backs  of  the  natives,  and  this  is 
twelve  years'  work.  How  India  is  affected  \s^  this  incessant  growth 
of  debt  in  one  shape  or  other,  and,  therefore,  of  foreign  obligations, 
is  partly  seen  in  the  amounts  she  has  to  remit  home  every  year, 
amounts  that  have  now  grown  so  heavy  as  to  render  borrowing  aa 
absolute  necessity  of  the  State.  Sir  John  Strachey  sees  this,  reoc^ 
nises  fiilly  the  supreme  danger  to  Indian  finances  of  the  present  state 
of  the  exchangee,  and  the  impossibility  of  paying  off  any  part  of  the 
principal  of  ^e  Indian  debt  unless  the  conditions  alter.  Bnt,  like 
almost  all  Anglo-Indians,  he  refuses  to  trace  this  dead-lock,  this  per- 
Bistent  adverse  exchange,  to  its  true  source.  All  the  blame  is  laid 
upon  silver.  Silver  fell  in  price  after  its  demonetisation  by  Germany, 
and  that  fall,  they  all  cry,  brought  the  Indian  exchange  to  the 
ground,  mined  the  Indian  banks,  and  embarrassed  the  Indian 
Government.  Therefore,  it  is  argued,  if  silver  could  be  rehabilitated, 
all  would  be  well,  and  all  that  is  necessary  for  its  r^abilitation  is  thtt 
England  should  consent  to  take  the  metal  at  its  old  ante-Oerman- 
demonetisation  parity  price  as  compared  with  gold.  In  short,  the 
salvation  of  Indian  finance  is  to  be  found,  according  to  Anglo-Indians, 
in  bi-metalliam.  They  rave  about  it,  write  endless  dissertations  upon 
it,  and  so  obscure  the  true  question  at  issue  in  a  cloud  of  words  and 
futile  demonstrations,  that  many  persons  are  deluded  into  thinking 
there  must  be  something  valuable  in  what  they  say.  But  it  is  only 
their  way  of  pleading  poverty. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  enter  upon  a  refutation  of  bi-metallism 
here ;  it  would  be  labour  wasted,  for  that  is  just  one  of  those  crazes 
against  which  there  is  no  arguing.  Bi-metallism  is  the  remedy  of 
those  who  fieel  the  distressful  state  into  which  Indian  finances  are 
&lling,  and  their  feelings  are  so  acute  upon  that  point  that  their 
judgment  is  swamped.  But  a  few  plain  statements  of  feet  and 
equally  plain  deductions  may  be  useful  to  those  who,  uninterested  in 
India,  may  still  be  able  to  judge  dispassionately. 

Tbe  first  of  these  facts  is  that  the  heaviest  part  of  the  expenditnre 
of  guaranteed  capital  on  Indian  railways  came  to  an  end  in  18^2,  and 
that  since  then  accordingly  the  annual  remittances  of  fresh  capital  from 
England  to  India  have  been  less  on  the  average  than  they  were  in  tbe 
fifteen  years  preceding  that  date.  One  effect  of  these  heavy  renut- 
tancefl  of  capital  was  to  obscure  for  a  time  tbe  steadily-growing 
counter-pressure  of  '  home  charges,*  which  was  all  the  while  mount- 
ing up,  for  the  capital  raised  in  England  was  equivalent,  while  under 
transmission  in  money  or  in  goods,  to  a  debt  of  England  to  India, 
which  could  be  set  off  against  the  Indian  debt  in  the  shape  of  interest, 
army  and  transport  charges,  superannuation  and  fiirlough  allowances, 
and  other  home  expenses  of  the  Indian  Government.  In  this  way 
the  balances  accruing  to  India  on  account  of  loans  raised  in  Lwdon 
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were  available  as  a  set-off  against  the  debts  of  India,  and  fewer 
bills  had  to  be  drawn  by  the  India  Council  in  London  upon  the  Indian 
Tieasuiy. 

When,  however,  the  capital  raised  began  to  decrease,  the  effect  of 
the  home  charges  instantly  made  tbemBelves  felt  to  an  extent  not 
before  experienced.  They  retiuired  more  bills  to  be  drawn  in  London 
on  the  Indian  Treasury,  and  the  supply  of  bills  being  soon  in  excess 
of  the  demand,  the  exchanges  became  depressed.  This  would 
have  happened  whether  Germany  had  demonetised  silver  or  not, 
and  the  only  difTerence  would  have  been  that,  had  silver  kept  its 
old  price,  when  the  exchange  reached  a  given  point,  silver  would 
have  been  poured  into  London  &om  India.  India,  in  other  words, 
would  have  been  denuded  of  her  metallic  currency  and  reserves  to  meet 
t^ese  increased  payments,  just  like  any  other  country  overladen  with 
debt,  and  in  all  probability  would  ere  now  have  been  bankrupt  had 
the  outpour  of  silver  on  this  market  not  long  since  produced  the  same 
results  as  the  German  demonetisation — such  a  &11  in  price,  that  is  to 
say,  as  would  have  stopped  the  export  of  the  metal  from  India. 

The  fall  of  silver  in  Europe,  coming  as  it  did  nearly  coincidently 
with  the  increased  pressure  on  the  Indian  exchanges,  saved  India 
from  that  catastrophe,  and  stimulated  instead  the  export  of  Indian 
produce — tea,  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  wheat,  and  so  fortit — to  a  gross 
value  never  known  before  except  for  a  brief  period  at  the  height  of 
the  American  Civil  War,  when  the  totaU  of  her  exporte  went 
about  as  high  as  they  do  now.  But  there  was  no  other  relation 
between  the  two  things — the  fall  in  silver  and  the  collapse  of  the 
Indian  exchange.  The  latter  was  caused  primarily  by  tiie  sudden 
increase  in  the  adverse  balance  created  against  India  on  account  of 
her  debt  and  of  the  railway  capital,  and  was  aggravated  during  the 
famine  years  by  the  increased  amount  due  by  her  for  freightage  on 
imports  or  transhipment  of  food,  and  aa  it  is  now  by  the  augmented 
earnings  of  some  of  her  railways  over  and  above  the  guaranteed 
interest. 

Confining  the  attention  for  the  moment  to  the  Council  drafts, 
whidi  form  the  only  test  we  have  of  the  truth  of  this  view  of  the 
exchange  question,  it  will  be  found  that  previous  to  1872  the  total  of 
these  drawn  in  any  one  year  had  never  reached  ten  crores  of  rupees, 
say  nominally  ten  millions  sterling.  The  average  of  the  ten  years 
preceding  1872  bad  been  about  six  crores  per  annum,  the  immense 
stimulus  given  by  the  *  cotton  famine '  in  Lancashire  to  the  growth 
and  export  of  Indian  cotton  having,  in  the  years  1864  to  1866  in- 
clnsive,  added  an  average  of  20,ooo,ooo2.  a  year  to  the  value  of  the 
expCHls.  In  1872  the  total  Jumped  to  10  crores  70  lacs,  in  1873 
to  14  crores  70  lacs.  In  the  finauci^  years  1875,  18^6,  and  1878, 
£unine  and  war  expenditure,  by  augmenting  the  borrowings  here,  re- 
duced the  total  of  the  bills,  but  it  never  again  fell  below  1 1  crores  of 
rupees,  and  after  each  dip  mounted  with  a  bound  to  a  higher  figure 
than  before.      In  the  year  ended  March  31,   1879,  the  total  was 
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about  17  croree,  in  18S0  it  was  iS  crores  35  lacs,  l83l  18  croree  33 
lacs,  and  in  the  year  just  ended  over  22  crores.  Turned  into  tame 
<  sterling  it  may  be  said  that  the  permanent  requirements  of  the  India 
Council  in  London  now  amount  to  at  least  betneen  18,000,000^  and 
20,000,000^  per  annum,  including  the  guaranteed  interest  of  the 
guaranteed  railways,  the  heavy  military  and  civil  home  charges,  and 
the  price  of  stores,  £c.,  sent  out  to  the  order  of  the  Government  in 
India.  Borrowings  may  lessen  or  obscure  this  total  in  some  years,  but 
were  there  no  borrowings  that  is  the  sum  which  India  must  meet 
every  year — to  such  height  has  the  load  our  alien  Grovemment  has 
imposed  upon  her  been  raised.  And  so  greatly  does  this  load  over- 
balance the  exchanges  against  her,  that  it  takes  between  eleven  and 
twelve  rupees  to  buy  the  pound  sterling.  Were  India  not  thus  deeply 
laden  with  debt,  did  she  enjoy  a  true  balance  of  trade  in  her  favour, 
then  the  purchasing  power  of  her  rupee  in  the  exchange  n[iarket 
would  be  as  e£Fective  as  before  diver  fell  in  value.  It  would  show  its 
effectivenesB  by  such  an  import  of  silver  as  would  materially  raise  its 
prioe. 

In  addition  to  these  debt  and  administrative  charges,  India  has  to 
pay  for  the  stores  ordered  privately  by  the  unabeorbed  guaranteed 
railways,  and  to  find  the  means  of  meeting  their  '  surplus  *  divi- 
dends. India  has  furthermore  to  find  the  means  to  meet  all  the 
private  remittances  of  Englishmen  in  India,  be  they  civil  servants  of 
the  Crown  there,  soldiers,  or  private  individuals  busy  making  their 
fortunes.  Till  recently  the  profits  of  the  English  banks  formed  a  con- 
siderable item  under  this  head ;  but  of  late  they  have  made  none,  and 
by  their  failure  the  load  Is  perhaps  lightened  to  the  extent  of  half  a 
million  or  so  compared  to  what  it  used  to  be.  Nor  is  this  all  the 
catalogue.  India  has  to  pay  for  all  the  over-sea  carriage  of  all  her 
goods  fetched  and  despatched.  The  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
1880-81  isput  at  127,671,000!.,  exclusive  of  specie,  and  it  required 
6,469,000  tons  of  shipping  to  carry  it.  Were  the  average  cost  of  sea- 
carriage  only  254.  per  ton,  and  it  is  probably  a  good  deal  more,  this 
would  mean  at  least  7,7  50,000^.  to  be  paid  by  India  over  and  above 
all  her  other  burdens. 

Take  the  Government,  the  gtiaranteed  interest  and  the  railway  divi- 
dend chains  at  19,000,000!.  only,  and  the  whole  of  the  other  private 
remittances,  including  English  officials'  savings  and  traders'  profits,  at 
another  5,000,000!.,  and  we  have  with  these  freight  charges  a  total 
annual  debit  against  India  of  nearly  32,000,000!.  But  the  excess  of 
ber  exports  over  her  imports  of  merchandise  and  stores  in  1880-81 
was  under  21,500,000!.,  or  if  the  specie  movements  are  included,  as 
they  should  be,  ou  both  eides  of  the  account  it  was  only  about 
l4/)00,ooo!.  On  that  showing,  therefore,  the  trade  of  India  is  not 
able  to  carry  half  the  dead  weight  of  debt  and  foreign  remittances 
put  upon  it.  As  we  have,  however,  included  the  Englieh  «i!p!oi<auT«* 
proiitB — no  English  word  so  well  expresses  the  truth — in  the  amounts 
remitted,  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  trade  figures  as  if  their  profits 
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-went  to  India.  Let  ub  assome,  Uien,  that  the  average  value  of  the 
exports  at  their  destination  is  1 5  per  cent,  more  than  at  the  port  of 
shipment,  and  the  average  value  of  the  importa  1 5  per  cent,  lesa,  bo 
as  to  get  an  approximation  to  the  true  balance.  Aa  the  trade  both 
wa;a  is  in  English  hands,  this  is,  at  all  events  bo  &r  as  the  imports  are 
concerned,  a  liberal  allowance.  I  have  not  added  or  subtracted  this 
percentage  from  Government  storeB  in  making  this  calculation,  but 
these  are  included  at  the  official  values  in  the  totals,  and  the  favonr- 
able  '  trade  balance '  thus  obtained  is  39,920,000!.  in  round  numbers. 
From  this,  however,  we  have  to  deduct  the  net  import  of  silver, 
which  in  i88o-§i  was  about  7,500,000!.,  so  that  the  ultimate  net 
balance  in  iavour  of  India,  on  the  most  iavourable  assumption  I  can 
make,  was  about  32,500,000!.  for  that  year.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
with  this  state  of  things  the  exchange  is  always  depressed,  always  in 
need  of  propping  up  by  fresh  loans  ?  Here  is  the  ke;  to  the  Ml  in 
this  exclunge,  to  the  &ct  that  it  is  always  dependent  more  or  less 
upon  the  prices  of  silver  here,  not  on  its  price  in  India.  And  the 
year  1880-81  was,  on  the  whole,  a  &vourable  year.  Let  an  un- 
&voarable  one  oome — a  year  when  the  opium  export  and  price  fall 
off,  when  we  want  less  wheat  or  cotton,  when  Indian  tea  or  indigo  is 
cheap  or  hod,  and  India  is  at  once  plunged  into  the  direst  mJBery, 
her  exchange  sinks  still  further,  her  merchants  are  in  despair,  her 
Oovflmment  as  its  wit's  end,  and  all  that  Indian  officialism  can  do 
is  to  sit  still  and  rave  about  the  &11  of  silver  I  Bad  years  of  this 
kind  we  have  seen,  but  their  consequences  are  nothing  compared  to 
what  the  next  cycle  of  such  must  be. 

This  trade  l»Iance  includes,  be  it  remembered,  the  profits  of  the 
opium  traffic,  and  of  every  transaction  into  which  Indian  traders 
enter  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  it  almost  exactly  balances  the 
amount  of  the  dead-weight  charges  that  India  has  to  meet  every 
year  in  London.  At  best  the  natives  of  India,  as  the  result  of  all 
their  labour  and  suffering,  can  only  gain,  it  seems,  the  value  of  the 
silver  imported  plus  about  500,000!.,  but  there  is  no  evidence  what* 
ever  that  the  silver  imported  goes  as  profit  to  the  working  natives. 
It  in  all  probability  forms  part  of  the  gain  of  the  usurers  or  of 
the  Snglish  who  control  and  profit  by  the  foreign  trade,  and  it  is 
imported  most  heavily  when  India  borrows  most.  Stop  all  further 
borrowings,  and  what  else  is  there  to  expect  under  such  a  system 
than  that  within  ten  years  or  bo  not  even  its  present  cheapness 
would  make  silver  a  profitable  commodity  for  India  to  import  ?  She 
would  have  nothing  at  all  to  spare  to  exchange  for  it.  As  matters 
stand  this  import  of  silver  is  more  than  India  wants,  for  it  is  raising 
prices,  already  combined  as  it  is  with  the  forcing  system  under  which 
the  native  has  to  work,  the  rapidity  with  which  our  planters  and 
mercbants  hurry  off  the  Indian  crops,  and  their  complete  power  to 
beep  down  wages  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country — a  power  spring- 
ing as  much  from  the  killing  of  all  old  native  industries  by  our  new 
scientific  methods  and  Manchester  competition  as  from  rapid  growth 
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of  population.  I  am  not  indeed  specially  blaming  the  manuiacturets, 
plajiters,  and  merchants  for  bringing  about  this  sublimity  of  miser;. 
They  are  part  of  the  system  of  occupation,  just  like  the  tawdry 
Viceregal  Court,  the  huge  barracks,  the  railways  or  the  civil  officials, 
but  nothing  more. 

The  condition  of  the  oatiTeB  all  over  India,  their  growing  miseiy 
and  dependence  upon  the  usurer,  and  the  average  higher  range  f& 
prinea  for  food,  and  the  more  frequent  famines,  ^  go  to  prove  that 
silver  is  of  less  value  in  India  now  than  in  former  years.  Let  Indian 
officials  put  their  contrary  view  to  the  test  by  giving  us  the  prioee— 
the  true  value  of  the  native  crops  over  a  series  of  years.  Years  ago 
a  Bombay  native  gentleman,  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  showed  them  the 
way.  In  his  startling  pamphlet,  issued  four  or  five  years  since,  OQ 
*  The  Poverty  of  India,'  a  pamphlet  much  sworn  at  by  Anglo-Indians, 
but  never  in  any  satisfactory  way  refuted,  he  estimated  the  total 
money  value  of  the  entire  products  of  British  India  in  1867-68  at 
500,000,000^.  That  is  the  gross  figure,  and  were  it  approximately 
accurate  our  rule  of  India  and  our  noanuiactured  progress  therein 
means  just  this,  that  we  take  out  of  India  firom  25  to  30  per  cent,  of 
the  year's  produce  of  the  labour  of  India  every  year  as  our  share. 
But  Anglo-Indians  cry,  '  This  man  is  all  wrong.'  Well,  prove  him 
to  be  so.  He  uses  facts  open  to  all,  and,  I  confess,  be  seems  to  me 
to  handle  his  data  feirly.  But  add  100,000,0002.  to  his  estimate  for 
the  increment  of  value  to-day,  and  you  have  still  only  about  2I.  per 
head  as  the  gross  annual  income  of  our  Indian  subjects  from  all 
sources.  Of  that  income  we  abstract,  in  one  form  or  other,  about  one- 
fourth. 

There  is,  however,  strong  ground  for  believing  that,  owing  to  the 
impoverishment  of  soil  perhaps,  the  money  value  of  the  produce  of 
India  is  less  now  than  it  was  fifteen  or  even  ten  years  ago,  although 
money  itself  may  be  cheaper.  Mr.  Naoroji  offers,  without  referring 
to  silver  at  all,  corroborative  evidence  upon  this  point.  Last  year, 
dealing  with  the  Punjab  alone,  going  over  its  districts  and  its 
crops  one  by  one  with  official  papers  of  nine  years'  later  date  than 
those  of  his  earner  essay,  he  came  to  Uie  conclusion  that  the  total 
money  value  of  its  crops,  manufactures,  and  everyliiing  was  only 
35,ooo,oooi.  in  1876-77,  or  about  2I.  per  head  for  a  population  raf 
over  17,000,000.  At  the  same  time  he  calculated  Uiat  itwonld 
cost  the  people  3^.  8s.  per  head  if  all  taxes  were  to  be  paid  and  the 
people  to  live  a'oove  starvation  limits.  In  his  earlier  paper  he 
reckoned  the  money  value  of  the  produce  of  the  Piinjah  at  490.  5^ 
per  head.  He  says,  *  Either  my  calculation  for  the  years  1867-68 
was  too  high,  or  tlie  production  of  the  province  has  diminished  in 
value.     The  truth  most  likely  is  between  both.' 

Surely  it  ought  to  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  refute  Mr. 
Naoroji  if  he  be  wrong,  and  as  this  is  a  question  vital  to  our  position 
as  rulers  of  India,  I  respectfully  submit  that  he  ought  to  be  retiited, 
or  that  at  all  costs  the  tmth  should  be  reached.     Let  us  have  hard 
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&ctfi — not  highly-spiced  fictions  a  la  Stxachey.  It  is  a  horrible 
thing  that  every  other  year  some  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects  id 
India  should  die  literally  of  starration,  and  that  men  like  the 
Stracheys,  like  Indian  bureaucrats  generally,  should  din  into  our 
ears,  amid  the  very  groans  of  the  dying,  that  all  is  well.  All  cannot 
be  well  with  the  trade  of  India  oppressed  by  the  overweight  of  debt 
and  home  charges,  with  relief  bills  for  usury-ridden  landowners,  with 
reports  firom  nearly  every  part  of  India,  except  Bnnnah,  of  a  people 
stricken  to  the  very  dust  with  hunger,  a  people,  to  quote  Mr.  0'Conor*B 
description — Mr.  CConor  is  an  Indian  ofBcial — applied  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Madras,  'universally  poor,  always  insufficiently  clad  and 
fed,  and  very  often  overstepping  the  line  which  separates  chronio 
insoflSciency  of  food  from  actual  starvation.'  Is  this  the  product  of 
our  rule  ? — this  the  work  we  went  to  India  to  do  ?  What  are  all  the 
chatterings  about  progress  against  a  damning  fact  like  that  ?  Doee 
not  such  a  description  fit  the  Bombay  gentlenum's  statistics  and 
make  the  heart  grow  sick  with  horror  ?  Let  the  question,  I  say,  be 
pnt  to  the  proof.  Indian  officials  can  do  it  if  they  are  made  to,  as 
easily  as  they  can  write  reports  denying  famines  with  people  dying 
around  them  in  heaps.  The  last  statistical  abstract  for  British  India 
contains  indeed  the  basis  upon  which  the  necessary  calculations  can 
be  made  in  an  elaborate  set  of  statistical  tables,  showing  the  acreage 
under  cultivation,  the  crops  grown,  and  so  forth,  throughout  India. 
If  the  Government  is  able  to  do  so  much,  it  might  also  add  tlie 
average  yield  per  acre  of  each  kind  of  produce  over  a  score  of  years, 
and  the  average  prices  obtained  by  the  cultivators  of  each  district. 
Going  still  further  in  imitation  of  our  home  statisticians,  it  might, 
without  trying  to  count  things  twice  over,  supply  some  data  as  to  the 
number  of  cattle,  horses,  asses,  and  camels  possessed  by  the  peasantry, 
and  the  value  of  them,  together  with  tfaeir  annual  increment  or 
decrease,  and  their  current  local  prices.  Being  as  it  is  the  landlord 
of  all  India,  and  as  such  in  constant  and  intimate  relations  with  the 
people,  the  Government  should  have  all  the  mat«rials  within  reach, 
and  a  task  of  this  kind  ought  to  mean  no  more  than  the  labour  of 
a  few  well-supervised  clerks  in  compiling  the  returns  sent  in  by  local 
collectors.  Once  possessed  of  an  honest  inventory  of  this  kind  for  a 
series  of  years,  it  might  be  possible  for  people  here  to  know  with  a 
certain  approach  to  accuracy  how  the  natives  of  India  live,  or  what 
the  harden  is  they  have  to  bear.  Let  us  know  whether  tbey  are 
always  half  starved  in  order  to  maintain  our  costly  Government, 
fieveal  to  us  is  a  form  we  can  grasp  what  Indian  famines  mean, 

I  could  write  much  more  upon  this  subject,  and  have  left  un- 
touched all  direct  investigation  of  the  '  public  works '  delusion,  as 
well  aa  of  the  famine  taxation,  the  famine  reserve  fund — ^whicb  con- 
sists of  money  spent,  not  saved, — and  so  on,  The^e  aud  such 
like  sabjectA  would  have  carried  me  too  &r  away  &om  the  points 
upon  wmcb  I  wished  to  insist,  viz.  ( l)  the  &ct  that  India  never  has 
true  Burpluaes  of  revenue  over  expenditure,  but  always  deficits ;  and 
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(2)  the  fact  that  these  deficits  are,  bj  adding  to  the  debt,  steadily  mid 
Burel;  plunging  the  people  of  India  into  deep  and  ever  deeper  misery, 
and  hurrying  the  alien  Government  of  India  towards  irretrieraUe 
bankruptcy.  I  have  also  tried  to  brush  aside  the  sophistries  by  which 
these— the  most  important  of  all  questions  surrounding  our  pontita 
in  India — are  obscured,  and  to  show  that  all  the  elaborate  calculation 
of  'profit'  upon  this  pubUo  work,  and  *  reduction  of  charge'  for 
guaranteed  interest  is  as  thorough  nonsense,  when  the  Indian  peojJe 
are  in  question,  as  a  wrangle  about  the  way  a  wounded  mui  is  dying, 
whether  by  the  severance  of  an  artery  or  the  gradual  stoppage  of  the 
heart.  Let  me  repeat  onoe  more :  all  expenditure— for  aJI  public 
works,  for  all  guaranteed  interest  and  railway  dividends,  as  well  as  for 
State  loan  int^-est  and  State  civil  and  military  charges — the  labonr 
of  the  ryot  pays  for  as  certainly  and  completely,  without  abatement 
or  deduction,  as  if  the  recipients  of  the  money  thus  taken  out  of  the 
oountry  went  from  door  to  door  and  collected  every  penny  of  it. 
Besides  what  he  pays  in  India  to  our  high  officials,  our  Grovemore 
and  Govern  or-Qeneral,  our '  Supreme  Council,'  with  its  mock  deliber- 
ative attributes,  our  generals  and  military  organisation,  oui  judges 
and  collectors,  he  pays  outdde  his  country  more  tJian  30,000,0001. 
a  year.  And  what  does  he  get  for  it  ?  Hanger,  starvation,  de^  by 
&inine,  even  on  the  optimist's  own  admission.  If  only  these  hideouf 
truths  oould  be  driven  home  to  the  consciousness  of  the  people  here  1 
something  would  have  been  gained.  But  I  fear  the  voice  that  does 
not  prophesy  smooth  things  is  still  the  voice  to  which  no  one  gives 
heed.  It  is  pleasanter  to  live  on  with  flattering  deluaions,  so  long  as 
the  starving  millions  of  India  do  not  die  on  oat  doorsteps,  so  long  as 
interest  and  dividends  somehow  come  home.  When  th^  cease,  tbes 
those  that  live  to  suEfer  the  loss  can  grieve  for  the  follies  and  crimes 
that  £rom  first  to  last  have  marked  the  career  of  the  English  in  India. 

A.  J.  WnjMur. 
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The  'Lady  Maud.' 

Chaftsb  XV. 

BY  this  time  the  bud  was  very  low,  the  wind  almost  gone,  the  sea 
rapidly  calming,  and  every  promise  of  a  tine  bright  night  in  the 
sky.  After  Hunter  retnmed  with  the  kettle  from  the  well,  he  followed 
Tripsbore  down  into  the  creek,  where  they  buried  the  two  bodies  in 
the  sand.  Before  they  o&me  back  the  sun  had  vanished,  and  the 
night  had  closed  upon  the  sea ;  but  happily  for  ub,  who  were  without 
utificial  light,  there  was  a  bright  moon  in  the  south-west,  which, 
though  only  half  the  orb  waa  visible,  Sashed  a  silver  glory  upon  the 
water,  and  was  strong  enough  to  give  sharp  black  shadows  to  the 
trees. 

When  Trlpshore  returned,  he  held  out  some  object  to  me,  which, 
on  first  viewing  it  in  his  hands,  I  had  taken  to  be  a  piece  of  spar ; 
but  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  telescopes  beloDging  to  the  '  Lady 
Maud,'  the  one  that  had  stood  od  brackets  in  the  aAer-compamon. 
He  whispered  to  me  that  he  had  found  it  close  against  the  body  of 
Jim  Wilkinson. 

This  was  a  grand  discovery,  though  its  most  significant  value  did 
not  immediately  occur  to  me.  AU  ^t  I  thought  of  was  how  useful 
it  would  be  to  search  the  horizon  with,  and  examine  the  coast,  which 
Mrs.  Stretton  was  the  Hrst  to  see.  I  called  to  Sir  Mordaunt  that 
Tdpshore  had  found  one  of  the  telescopes,  and  everybody  came 
nmning  to  look  at  it,  whilst  I  sat  down  to  unscrew  the  lenses  and 
dry  them ;  which  done,  I  pointed  the  glass  at  the  moon,  and  was 
overjoyed  to  discover  that  the  sea  had  done  no  injury  whatever  to  the 
telescope. 

'  Can  you  see  through  it  all  right,  sir  ? '  inquired  Tripshore. 

'  Ay,'  said  L     '  Look  for  yourself.' 

But,  instead  of  pntting  the  glass  to  hia  eye,  he  stood  like  a  man 
musing,  and  then  said, '  Can't  ye  guess  a  fine  use  for  this  glass,  Mr, 
Walton,  in  the  day-time,  when  the  sky's  clear  ? ' 

*  What  do  you  mean,  Tripshore  ? '  said  I. 

*  Why,'  said  he, '  here's  a  toobe  full  o'  burning  glasses.    When 

Fo.  633  (j.0.  CLOT.  X.  B.)  I 
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the  Sim's  up  youll  want  no  lucifer-matches.  Youll  get  fire  and  to 
Bpare  with  e'er  a  one  of  them  magnifiers.' 

I  had  not  thought  of  this  ;  bat  it  made  the  glass  si  preciom  that, 
in  my  delight  at  possessiDg  it,  I  grasped  Tiipshore  by  the  hand,  and 
gripped  it — rather  too  cordially,  I  remember,  for  wh^  I  let  go,  the 
poor  fellow  turned  his  back  upon  me,  in  order  to  chafe  away  the  pain 
of  the  squeeze. 

But  the  dew  wag  falling  very  heavily,  and  the  night  air  had  that 
peculiar  chilliness  which  any  man  who  knows  those  latitudes  will 
recall.  Our  damp  clothes  rendered  us  very  sensitive  to  tie  swift 
change  of  temperature.  I  advised  Sir  Mordaunt  and  the  women  to 
enter  the  hut,  and  take  their  rest  for  the  night.  But  first  the  baronet 
asked  us  to  join  him  in  a  prayer.  We  readily  assented,  and  knelt  in 
a  circle,  Sir  Mordaunt  kneeling  in  the  midst  of  us.  Of  all  moving 
moments,  I  never  experienced  the  like  of  that  short  time  in  which 
we  knelt,  whilst  my  poor  friend  prayed  aloud.  Our  knowing  the 
agony  of  mind  his  wife's  death  caused  him,  made  us  find  such  a 
pathos  in  every  tone  of  his,  as  none  of  us  could  hear  without  dim 
eyes.  He  struggled  hard  to  steady  his  voice  whilst  he  offered  up 
thanks  for  our  merciful  salvation,  and  implored  G-od's  continued  pro- 
tection of  the  lives  He  had  preserved.  But  he  would  pray  for  his 
wife  too,  which  taxed  him  beyond  endurance,  for  he  utterly  broke 
down  at  that  part  of  his  prayer,  and  sobbed  so  lamentably  that  it 
seemed  he  must  break  his  heart. 

When  he  bad  recovered  his  composure,  I  urged  the  women  to 
withdraw  to  their  part  of  the  hut,  and  gave  them  some  pieces  of 
canvas  to  use  for  coverlets.  I  then  rolled  up  a  short  breadth  of  the 
side  of  the  sail  that  we  had  spread  upon  the  grass  to  serve  as  a  pillow, 
and  made  Sir  Mordaunt  put  his  head  upon  it,  and  when  he  was  laid 
down  I  covered  his  shoulders  with  Hunter's  jacket — I  mean  the 
jacket  that  had  covered  his  wife's  &ce.  None  lay  down  beside  him, 
and  the  dog  crouclied  at  their  feet. 

It  was  quite  dark  in  the  hut,  but  the  white  sail  spread  in  the 
bottom  of  it  made  a  kind  of  glimmer,  and  helped  us  somewhat.  I 
went  into  the  open  with  the  two  seamen,  and  though  I  was  reluctant 
to  keep  them  standing  and  talking  after  the  Bu£Ferings  and  labour  of 
the  day,  I  could  not  forbear  to  caU  a  oouncil  of  them  now  that  all 
was  still,  the  peace  and  the  radiance  of  the  night  upon  us,  the  wind 
gone,  and  nothing  to  distract  our  minds  from  close  contemplation  of 
our  position. 

First,  I  told  them  that  it  was  necessary  we  should  keep  watch. 
Although  we  had  no  means  of  signalling  a  paasing  vessel,  yet  it 
would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  one  should  pass  when  we  were  asleep< 
For  what  we  dedred  to  know  was,  was  this  part  of  the  aea  navi^ble, 
and  did  vessels  ever  traverse  it  within  sight  of  the  island  ?  If  ve 
could  be  sure  on  this  head  our  hopes  would  gain  strength,  and  we 
should  have  good  reason  for  making  a  smoke  in  the  day  and  bomiiig 
a  flare  at  ni^t. 
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'  Ay,  sir,  a  look-out  must  be  kept,'  said  Tripshore. 

'  There  are  three  of  us,'  laid  I. 

'  But  how'U  the  man  on  duty  know  when  hia  watch  is  up  F ' 
inquired  Hunter. 

This  was  a  poser ;  for,  as  I  have  told  you,  we  were  vrithout  the 
means  of  calculating  the  passage  of  time.     At  last  I  said — 

'  We  must  do  the  best  we  can  by  guessing.  The  moon  will  help 
UB  for  a  spelL  If  we  make  a  three  hours'  watch,  each  man  will  get 
some  bonis'  rest.  We  must  reckon  how  the  time  goes  as  best  we 
«an.' 

They  were  very  willing,  they  sud ;  and  so  that  matter  was 
settled,  and  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  keep  the  first  look-out. 

'  And  now,'  said  I, '  how  are  we  to  get  away  from  this  island  ?  Oar 
stock  of  food  is  very  small,  though  more  may  wash  ashore.  But  let 
as  much  as  may  oome,  it  will  not  last  eight  men  and  women  long ; 
and  we're  bound  to  starve  if  we  stop  here.' 

'  There's  only  one  thing  to  he  done,'  said  Hunter.  *  We  must 
turn  to  and  build  a  raft — something  that'll  float — with  a  life-line 
around  it,  and  likewise  a  mast.  We  must  make  the  best  job  we  can 
— something  that'll  steer — and  one  or  two  of  us  '11  have  to  go  adrift 
in  it,  and  take  our  chance  of  bein'  picked  up,  and  getting  the  wessel 
as  picks  na  up  to  call  for  the  others.' 

I  shook  my  head.  '  If,'  said  I,  *  we  could  be  sirre  that  the  land 
some  of  yon  have  seen  was  inhabited,  why  then,  though  it  should  be 
iifty  miles  distant,  one  or  two  of  us,  as  you  say,  Hunter,  might  ven- 
ture for  it  on  a  raft.  But  to  risk  our  lives,  merely  to  be  stranded 
on  such  another  rock  as  this,  would  be  a  mad  thing.  Youll  get  no 
taft  to  do  more  than  swoosh  along  straight  with  the  wind,  and  I  see 
no  good  to  come  of  going  adrift,  with  the  certain  chance  of  being 
blown  away  to  sea,  and  either  foundering  or  dying  of  want.' 

*  You're  right,  air,'  said  Tripshore,  gravely.  '  A  raft  'ud  be 
sartin  death,  Tom.' 

'  But  it's  saAin  death  if  we  stop  here,  too ' '  exclaimed  Hunter. 
*■  Though  a  raft  'ud  give  us  a  poor  chance,  it  'ud  still  be  a  chance ; 
but  this  blooming  isl^d  gives  us  no  chance  at  all.' 

'  Why  not  rig  up  a  raft — a  dummy--a  small  'un,  with  a  mast  and 
sail,  and  a  board  at  the  masthead  wrote  on  to  signi^  that  there  are 
eight  shipwrecked  persons  aboard  this  island,  and  send  it  adrift,  with 
the  chance  of  some  wessel  overhauling  it  ?  '  exclaimed  Tripshore. 

The  idea  was  original  and  striking.     I  said  at  onoe — - 

'  Yes,  we  can  do  that.  It  shall  be  our  first  job  in  the  morning. 
With  a  cloth  or  two  of  canvas  set  square  on  a  well-stayed  mast^  a 
raft  is  bound  to  blow  along ;  and  if  our  chance  lies  in  her  being  seen 
by  a  vessel,  th«[t  she'll  answer  our  purpose  better  than  if  she  were 
manned,  for  E^ell  risk  no  lives.' 

Hunter  turned  bis  head,  and,  looking  towards  the  beach,  said,  in 
a  low  voice, '  Would  it  be  a  bad  job  to  lash  one  of  them  dead  bodies 
in  the  sand  yonder  to  it  ?    She'd  make  a  likelier  arrand  for  us  with  a 
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body  aboard  than  if  she  weat  naked.  A  ship  'ud  stop  if  they  sighted 
a  bod;,  but  if  they  saw  northen  on  the  raft,  maybe  they'd  pass  on 
without  heeding  the  board  at  the  masthead.' 

The  suggestion  offended  me  for  a  moment,  bnt  only  for  a 
moment.  What  Hunter  had  said  was  perfectly  true.  A  body  on  the 
raft  would  twenty-fold  increase  our  chance,  by  inducing  a  vessel  t» 
approach  it ;  whereas,  if  the  people  of  the  vessel  saw  only  a  bare  raft, 
they  might  pose  on.  What  would  it  matter  to  the  dead,  whether  be 
was  left  in  the  sand  there,  or  sent  adrift  to  find  a  grave  in  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  ?  Life  waa  dearer  to  ub  than  sentiment.  We 
muBt  be  snccoured  or  we  muBt  perish.  A  dead  man  would  make  & 
ghastly  messenger,  but  we  should  send  him  forth  in  God's  name ;  anil 
whether  be  should  be  swept  away  or  be  encountered  by  a  ship,  he 
was  sure  of  ultimately  finding  a  rtsting-place  in  the  sea. 

We  stood  talking  briskly  a  fiiU  ten  minntes  over  this  scheme^ 
and  then,  there  being  nothing  more  to  say,  I  told  the  men  to  turn 
in,  but  first  to  take  a  sup  of  ^erry.  This  they  did,  and  entered  the 
hut,  and  I  was  left  alone. 

As  I  had  foreseen,  the  wind  had  died  away  wit^  the  sun,  I 
could  feel  only  the  lightest  current  of  air.  Here  and  there  a  white 
cloud  floated,  scarcely  moving  athwart  the  stars,  and  some  of  them 
carrying  delicate  and  phantom-like  rainbows  in  the  parts  they  turned 
to  the  moon.  Some  of  the  stars  were  very  large  and  beautiful,  and 
the  deep,  unspeakable,  blue-black  depthB  of  the  heavens  seemed 
tremulous  with  the  incessant  showering  of  meteors.  There  waa  still 
a  heavy  swell  rolling  along  the  path  of  the  vanished  gale,  and  as  these 
majestic  and  foamless  coils  of  ebony  water  passed  under  the  moon, 
they  flashed  into  mountains  of  quicksilTer.  The  reef  hindered  the 
run  of  these  rollers  on  our  side  of  the  island,  but  there  waa  surf 
enough  along  the  beach  to  fill  the  night  with  a  most  lamentahle 
moaning  noise.  It  was  as  though  the  sea  in  mockery  gave  our 
misery  a  voice.  It  was  a  most  depressing  sound  to  stand  and  idly 
listen  to,  and  cruelly  brought  home  to  me  our  desolate  condition, 
and  our  lonely  and  helpless  plight  in  the  midst  of  this  dark  water, 
with  its  sullen  rollers  and  its  lamenting  voice  wailing  close  st 
our  ears. 

As  I  looked  at  the  moon  and  the  peaceful  sky,  I  thought  with 
bitterness  that  had  such  a  night  as  this  come  to  us  twenty-four  hours 
sooner,  the  *  Lady  Maud '  would  still  have  been  afloat.  I  pictured 
how  her  decks  would  have  shown,  and  imagined  Lady  Brookes  in  her 
invalid's  chair  near  the  skylight,  and  Ada  Tuke  flitting  from  one 
side  of  the  deck  to  the  other  in  the  moonlight,  and  Sir  Mordaimt 
pacing  to  and  fro,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  I  say  I  stood  dreaming  forth 
a  whole  picture  of  the  schooner  as  she  would  have  appeared  on  such 
a  night  as  this,  until  I  broke  away  with  a  shudder  from  the  dreadful 
contrast  of  our  position,  and  walked  down  to  the  beach,  in  the  hope 
of  distracting  my  mind  in  a  hunt  after  more  relics  of  the  wreck. 

The  tide  was  lower  by  many  feet  down  the  beach,  and  though  I 
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«onld  not  see  the  reef  on  which  the  yacht  bad  etmck,  yet  I  guessed, 
by  the  play  of  white  water  there,  that  when  the  eea  was  calm  at  low 
tide  the  reef  would  be  visible.  There  was  a  dark  object  almost 
abreast  of  the  hut  upon  the  gleaming  coral  sand,  and  on  approaching 
it  I  discovered  it  to  be  a  full  cask,  but  what  it  contained  I  could  not 
tell.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  however,  from  its  appearance,  that  it 
held  provisions  of  some  sort,  so  I  set  to  work  to  clear  away  the  sand 
that  buried  it  by  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  tumbling  it  on  its 
bilge,  I  managed  to  roll  it  some  distance  above  high-water  mark, 
where  it  would  be  safe  from  the  sea. 

I  returned  again  close  to  the  surf,  and  slowly  followed  the  line  of 
it  as  it  trended  away  to  the  north-east,  and  then  into  the  south-east, 
where  it  terminated  in  the  bight  of  the  limb  of  l&nd.  The  moon 
shone  brilliantly,  and  I  could  see  very  plainly.  Presently,  and  at 
about  three  hundred  paces  from  the  spot  where  I  had  found  the  cask, 
I  saw  a  square  black  object  in  the  water,  which  covered  and  exposed 
it  as  the  rollers  came  in  and  ran  back.  I  was  much  puzzled  to  know 
what  it  could  be,  until,  after  looking  for  some  time,  I  perceived  that 
it  was  the  yacht's  piano  I 

A  little  fliither  on  was  a  pile  of  fr^menta  of  timber  high  and 
dry ;  and  just  beyond  again  was  a  spare  fore-topmast,  and  the  yacht's 
fore-top-^llant  and  topsail  yards,  the  sails  bent  and  the  gaskets  hold- 
ing tight.  These,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  sent  down  during 
the  gale.  I  thought  that  we  might  come  to  require  those  spars,  but 
they  were  too  heavy  for  me  to  drag  up  the  beach ;  so,  after  having 
carried  a  quantity  of  timber  up  the  shore,  I  went  to  the  trees  where 
the  hut  stood,  and  hauled  in  the  line  by  which  Sir  Mordaunt  and  the 
others  bad  brcn  draped  from  the  yacht,  and  which  had  parted  dose 
to  the  vessel  when  she  went  to  pieces.  With  this  end  of  stuff  I  re- 
turned to  the  spars,  hitched  the  line  round  them,  and  made  the  end 
'fiist  up  the  beach,  bo  that  the  tide  should  not  carry  them  away. 

All  tiiis  was  very  hard  work,  but  not  to  be  neglected.  I  was 
tired,  and  was  going  to  sit  down,  when  I  spied  a  d^  body  on  the 
sand  about  fifty  yards  this  side  of  where  the  beach  terminated  in  the 
creek.  It  lay  on  its  back,  with  its  arms  out,  and  its  head  on  its  right 
shoulder,  in  the  very  posture  of  a  cmci&ed  figure.  I  recognised  it  as 
a  man  named  Martin  Jewell,  a  young  man,  in  life  fresh-faced  and 
smiling,  and  a  very  willing  sailor.  He  looked  to  be  asleep,  bo  eacy  was 
the  appearance  of  his  face  in  the  moonlight,  though  his  eyes  were  open. 
I  know  not  why  his  quiet  look  should  have  made  me  think  this  dead 
man  frightful ;  but  I  should  have  been  less  shocked  and  scared  had 
he  presented  the  usual  dreadful  appearance  of  the  drowned.  Maybe, 
it  was  my  knowing  him  to  be  stone-dead,  and  his  looking  lifelike  and 
«Ieeping,  that  made  me  recoil  and  tremble.  And  you  must  add  the 
surroundings,  too :  the  breezeless  atmosphere,  the  moaning  of  the  sea, 
the  steady  white  fires  of  the  moon  upon  the  water,  the  swell  spark- 
ling like  silvar  as  it  ran  across  the  wake  of  the  orb,  the  lan;e  stars 
looking  down,  with  the  shining  dust  of  meteors  qniTeriug  and  fading 
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among  them.  I  say,  figure  this  scene,  and  then  think  of  the  atirlees 
dead  body  lying  like  a  dreaming  man,  looking  straight  up  at  the 
sky,  as  though  he  followed  the  flight  of  his  spirit. 

I  shook  off  the  feelings  which  possessed  me,  and  fetching  a  piece 
of  ja^ed  plank  from  the  pile  beyond,  I  dug  a  hole  in  the  sand,  which 
occupied  me  about  ten  minutes ;  but  when  I  tried  to  put  down  the 
outstretched  arms  of  the  body,  I  found  they  would  not  yield.  So  I 
had  to  dig  afresh  and  turn  out  two  grooves,  if  I  may  so  say,  to  receive 
the  arms  ;  and  then  I  laid  him  in  his  grave,  in  tiie  very  posture  in 
which  he  had  died,  with  his  arms  stretched  above  his  head,  and  so 
covered  him  over. 

This  miserable  and  sad  duty  discharged,  I  walked  languidly  to- 
wards the  hillock,  meaning  to  rest  on  top  of  it,  where  I  should  com- 
mand the  sea.  Having  reached  the  summit,  I  threw  myself  down 
and  ran  my  eye  over  tb,e  sea ;  but  though  there  had  been  a  ship  a 
mile  off  in  the  south  or  west,  I  believe  I  should  not  have  seen  her, 
owing  to  the  confusing  light  of  the  moon  and  the  play  of  the  swell, 
that  perplexed  the  eye  with  alternations  of  radiance  and  shadow.  I 
carefully  looked  along  the  Borizon,  but  could  see  nothing  but  the  sea 
and  the  stars  in  the  north  and  east,  and  the  flashing  moonlight  in  the 
other  quarters.  Here  I  sat  for  hard  upon  half  an  hour,  when,  feeling 
drowsy,  and  afraid  of  falling  asleep,  which  would  have  been  a  bad 
thing  for  me  in  the  heavy  dew,  I  got  up  and  walked  across  the  top  of 
the  Uttle  hill,  as  far  as  the  incline  that  faced  in  the  direction  of  the 
weU. 

Whilst  I  stood  looking  towards  the  sea  in  the  north,  my  eye  was 
caught  by  an  object  at  the  bottom  of  the  declivity  close  against  the 
bushes.  I  could  just  make  out,  after  peering  a  bit,  that  it  was  a 
human  figure,  and  that  it  excitedly  moved  its  arms,  which  were 
white.  I  recollected  that  Lady  Brookes  was  buried  in  that  place,  and 
I  frankly  confess  that  for  a  moment  or  two  I  was  posseaaed  by  a  weak 
and  idle  consternation,  and  stared  like  a  iascinated  man.  But  unless 
it  were  a  ghost,  it  must  be  one  of  our  people,  so  putting  my  hand  to 
the  side  of  my  mouth  I  called  out, '  Who  is  that  there  ? ' 

No  answer  being  returned,  I  called  again,  and  went  down  the 
hill. 

'  It  is  I,  Walton,'  said  a  voice  that  I  recognised  as  Sir  Mordaunt's. 

I  hastened  forward,  and  fomid  my  poor  friend  on  his  knees  beside 
his  wife's  grave. 

*  I  could  not  rest  without  offering  up  a  prayer  over  her,'  said  he. 

'  But,  for  God's  sake,  take  care  of  your  own  health,'  said  I,  *  The 
dew  falls  like  rain,  and  you  are  in  your  shirt-sleevee.' 

He  repeated  that  he  could  not  rest  until  he  had  prayed  over  her. 

'  But  we  can  hold  a  advice  to-morrow,'  I  exclaimed.  '  We  have 
a  Prayer-book.' 

'  Ay,'  said  he ;  '  but  think  of  her  lying  in  this  unoonsecr&ted 
grave.  Don't  reproach  me,  Walton.  She  was  very  dear  to  me.  I 
have  lost  her  for  ever.' 
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I  grasped  bis  Wid  and  pressed  it,  meaning  by  that  silent  token 
to  let  him  know  there  was  no  reproach,  but  rather  the  deepest  pity 
and  sorrow,  in  my  heart.  Nevertheless,  I  would  not  let  him  go  until 
I  had  made  him  rise,  and  tiien,  when  he  was  on  his  feet,  gradually 
led  him  towards  the  hut ;  for,  not  to  speak  only  of  the  danger  to 
which  he  exposed  himself  by  remaining  half-clothed  in  the  damp 
night  air,  there  was  something  in  his  maoner  that  made  me  resolute 
to  get  him  away  from  the  grave. 

I  said  again  that  we  woitld  hold  a  service  over  his  wife's  remains 
in  the  morning,  and  then  I  inquired  how  he  had  found  out  where  she 
lay  buried. 

He  answered  that  he  had  asked  Norie,  when  I  was  at  work  on  the 
beach,  and  he  had  told  him.  He  then  wished  to  know  if  it  was 
poaeible  to  preserve  her  body,  so  that,  should  we  ever  get  away  from 
tbe  island,  he  might  be  able  to  hare  her  remains  conveyed  to  Eng- 
land. To  soothe  him,  I  said  there  was  wood  enough  to  build  a  coffin, 
which  we  would  set  about  after  we  had  completed  a  certain  project 
that  I  would  explain  the  meaning  of  in  the  morning.  And  so  I  got 
him  to  the  hut  and  made  him  lie  down,  and  went  to  the  door  and 
stood  there  awhile. 

I  could  not  hear  the  women,  but  the  deep  breathing  of  Norie  and 
the  weary  seamen  made  a  moving  sound,  and,  combined  with  the 
moan  of  the  chafing  sea,  affected  me  in  a  manner  I  cannot  express. 
I  could  trace  the  outlines  of  their  bodies  upon  the  white  sail,  and 
they  lay  as  still  as  ever  did  that  dead  sailor  I  had  buried. 

My  mind  went  to  the  women  then,  and  I  thought  of  Ada  Tuke 
lying  in  her  damp  clothes,  and  the  poor  widow  who  in  a  few  brief 
days  had  gauged  the  very  lowest  depths  of  himian  distress,  and  the 
girl  whose  life  I  had  under  G-od  been  the  means  of  preserving.  Great 
heaven  I  What  a  bitter  weary  watch  was  that  I  kept!  What  a 
panorama  of  wild  ocean  scenes  and  desolate  death  was  my  mind  I 

When  I  believed  that  Sir  Mordaunt  was  asleep,  I  fell  on  my 
knees,  and  lifUng  up  my  &ce,  prayed  with  an  anguish  of  soul  I  shall 
never  forget  in  this  life,  that  help  might  come  to  us,  and  that  we 
might  not  be  left  te  perish  miserably  on  this  lonely,  unfruitful  and 
wave-beaten  rock.  So  passed  tbe  time  until  I  believed  my  three 
hours  expired.  I  then  went  softly  into  the  hut,  but  had  te  gently 
feel  over  the  bodies  of  the  sleepers  before  I  could  distinguish  Trip- 
shore.  I  shook  him,  and  he  started  up,  on  which  I  instantly  spoke 
to  him,  that  he  might  recollect  himself,  and  went  inte  the  moonlight 
where  he  could  see  me ;  and  then  telling  him  what  I  had  done,  and 
bidding  him  keep  a  look-out  for  ships,  and  to  seek  for  any  wreckage 
that  might  be  serviceable  to  us  on  the  beach,  I  laid  myself  down  in 
his  place,  and  fell  inte  a  deep  and  dreamless  sleep. 
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Chapxbb  XVI. 

I  AWOKE  veiy  much  re&esbed,  and  found  the  suDBhine  pouring 
strongly  into  the  hut,  and  myself  alone.  I  got  up  and  went  oa^ 
and  saw  Sir  Mordaunt  leaning  against  one  of  the  trees  to  the  right 
of  the  hut,  watching  the  rest  of  the  party,  who  were  variously  em- 
ployed about  the  beach.  We  shook  hands  warmly,  and  I  asked  tiini 
how  he  did.  He  told  me  that  he  had  slept  well  and  felt  heaitin, 
and  he  certainly  looked  so. 

I  judged  by  the  sun  that  the  morning  was  not  far  advanced,  fiir 
which  I  was  very  thankful,  as  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done  that 
day.  The  first  thing  that  took  my  eye  was  a  fire  burning  at  the  foot 
of  the  little  hill  facing  the  sea.  A  number  of  pieces  of  roek  had 
been  piled  into  a  square,  and  the  fire  made  up  in  it.  There  was  a 
quanUty  of  brushwood  in  heaps  near  the  fire,  and  None,  coming  at 
that  moment  with  a  bundle  of  the  wood,  and  flinging  it  down,  made 
me  see  how  he  was  employing  himself.  The  smoke  of  the  fire  went 
up  in  a  straight  line,  for  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air.  The  sea  lay 
like  oil  slowly  waving.  It  was  of  a  most  deep  and  beautiful  Une 
beyond  the  reef,  though  the  cloudless  sky  was  a  lig^t  silvery  azure. 
The  water  broke  in  long  flashing  ripples  on  the  reef,  and  rolled  up 
the  beach  in  little  breakers. 

Tripshore  and  Hunter  were  busy  among  a  quantity  of  wreckage, 
a  good  portion  of  which  had  been  collected  whilst  I  was  asleep. 
About  a  stone's  throw  &om  where  I  stood  were  Mrs.  Stretton  and 
Ada  Tuke,  the  former  kneeling,  but  what  doing  I  could  not  perceive. 
Beyond  them  was  Carey,  spreading  some  wearing  apparel  in  the 
sun. 

Having  exchanged  a  few  words  with  Sir  Mordaunt  I  walked  over 
to  the  ladies,  and  then  saw  what  they  were  about.  A  deck-plank  lay 
upon  the  sand,  and  upon  it  Mrs.  Stretton  was  chopping  up  some 
beef-tat  out  of  the  cask.  A  flour-cask  stood  alongside,  and,  on 
looking  at  it,  I  perceived  it  was  the  cask  I  had  found  during  my 
watch.  After  exchanging  greetings,  and  hearing  they  had  slept  well 
and  felt  well,  I  expressed  my  happiness  that  we  should  have  found 
the  cask  of  flour, 

'  The  salt  water  has  got  to  the  outer  portions  of  it,*  said  Mra. 
Stretton ;  *  but  the  flour  is  dry  in  the  middle.  I  believe  by  mixing 
both  parts,  and  kneading  them  well  with  fresh  water,  we  shall  not 
notice  the  salt  when  we  have  baked  them  in  cakes  with  this  fint.' 

She  kept  on  mincing  the  &t  whilst  she  spoke,  and  Miss  Tuke 
stood  by,  waiting  to  help  her  to  make  the  cakes.  I  was  heartily 
pleased  to  see  them  busy,  for  there  is  no  antidote  like  work  for 
melancholy. 

I  called  to  Tripshore  to  tell  me  where  the  telescope  was,  and 
ascended  the  hill  with  it.     The  moment  I  pointed  it  in  the  quarter 
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vhere  the  others  had  seen  the  shadow  on  the  preceding  daj,  I  saw  the 
land ;  but  I  could  make  nothing  of  it  beyond  obBerving  that  it  was 
full  twenty  miles  diatant,  and  either  a  mere  rock  or  else  a  hill  on  an 
island,  the  lower  portions  of  which  were  invisible.  I  carefully 
searched  the  rest  of  the  horizon,  but  could  diBcover  notbinf;,  and 
came  bock  again  to  the  point  of  land.  I  struggled  with  my  memory 
to  foshion  a  mental  picture  of  the  Bahamas.  My  baving  studied  the 
chart  BO  closely  on  board  the  yacht  helped  me  a  great  deal ;  bnt 
though  I  figured  all  the  larger  islands,  such  as  Abaco,  San  Salvador, 
Eleuthera,  and  the  islands  as  low  as  the  Oaicos  Passage,  yet  I  could 
not  even  iaintly  recall  the  bearings  of  the  islets  and  cays.  Nor, 
indeed,  would  it  have  served  me  had  I  been  able  to  do  so ;  for  I  had 
no  idea  of  our  latitude  and  longitude,  and  no  means  of  determining 
our  position.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  I  kept  on  conjecturing  and  won- 
dering, and  asking  myWf  if  that  land  could  r^lly  be  one  of  the 
greater  and  inhabited  islands,  and  whether  ta  that  hope  it  would  be 
wise  to  venture  for  it  on  a  raft. 

Bnt  the  idea  of  a  raft  recalled  our  project  of  the  preceding  night 
—a  good  idea,  it  seemed  to  me,  and  fidl  of  promise.  So  I  shut  up 
the^ass,  and  joined  Tripsbore  and  Hunter,  who,  as  I  have  said,  were 
at  work  among  the  wreckage,  selecting  wood  for  the  raft.  As  I  ad- 
vanced towards  them  I  caught  sight  of  a  strange-looking  object, 
resembling  a  big  capsized  tub,  about  fifty  yards  away  in  the  direction 
of  the  wreck,  I  went  to  see  what  it  was,  and  to  my  astonishment 
and  delight  found  it  a  great  turtle,  weighing,  as  I  should  have 
supposed  from  the  appearance  of  it,  not  less  than  four  hundred 
pounds.  It  was  on  its  back,  and  alive.  I  was  thunderstruck  at  first, 
and  then  filled  with  joy.  This,  to  be  sure,  was  one  of  the  months  in 
which  the  turtle  on  calm  moonlight  nights  comes  up  the  shore,  and 
UjB  its  eggs  in  the  sand.  I  might  feirly  suppose  that  since  one  was 
here  others  were  about,  so  that  the  idea  of  our  perishing  for  want  of 
food  need  no  longer  haunt  me. 

I  rejoined  tlie  men,  and  asked  which  of  them  had  caught  the 
turtle. 

*It  was  me,  sir,'  says  Tripsbore.  'Half  an  hour  after  you  had 
gone  into  the  hut,  I  see  that  chap  come  up  out  o'  the  water.  He 
made  me  look  at  him  by  hissing.  He  was  like  a  small  steam-engine 
slowly  coming  along  out  o'  the  sea.  I  stood  stock  still  till  he  was 
well  ashore,  then  picks  up  a  piece  o*  timber,  and  gets  to  leeward  of 
liim,  and  shoving  the  timber  under  him,  I  worked  and  sweated  until 
I  managed  to  heave  him  over  on  his  back.  But,  Lord,  the  weight  of 
him.' 

'  He's  fhll  of  soup  and  meat,'  said  I,  ■  and  bis  shell  should  serve 
SB  a  tank.  And  now,  my  lads,  what  do  you  find  handy  among  this 
raEHe?' 

'  All  that  we  want,  sir,'  responded  Hunter. 

Thu  was  evident,  for  there  was  a  great  quantity  of  timber,  and 
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eome  of  it  in  big  pieces.  Among  the  stuff  were  the  spars  I  bad 
secured  overuight.  The  men  had  dragged  them  ashore,  unbeot  the 
sails,  and  snugged  away  the  running  gear  that  had  been  attached  to 
the  canvas.  I  saw,  however,  that  if  we  were  to  get  our  raft  afloat 
after  we  had  built  it,  we  must  construct  it  down  in  the  bight  of  land 
where  the  water  was  smooth  ;  and  explaining  this  to  the  men,  we  set 
to  work  to  convey  the  material  to  that  place.  This  took  ub  an  hour ; 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  we  had  lashed  and  nailed  three  lai^ 
pieces  of  timber  into  the  form  of  a  triangle  for  the  foundations  of 
the  raft,  and  we  had  got  this  afloat  in  the  smooth  water,  when  Noiie 
shouted  to  us  that  the  cakes  were  baked. 

We  thereupon  quitted  our  work,  and  after  cooling  our  faces  int^ 
salt  water  we  walked  to  the  hut,  where  we  fouud  the  rest  of  the  party 
waiting  for  us  to  come. 

There  stood  eight  brown  cakes,  smelling  very  good  indeed,  upon  a 
plank.  I  opened  two  tins  of  meat,  and  divided  the  contents.  We 
then  poured  some  aherry  into  the  water  in  the  kettle,  and  breaklast 
was  ready.  But  first  Sir  Mordaunt  asked  us  to  join  him  in  a  piayer, 
which  was  the  wish  of  us  all ;  so  we  knelt,  whilst  he  prayed  aloud, 
putting  up  such  a  petition  as  I  need  not  repeat  the  language  of, 
though  any  man  who  can  imagine  himself  in  our  situation  w^  under- 
stand its  character. 

This  done,  we  fell  to  our  repast,  the  dog  getting  bia  bit  of  salt 
meat  as  usual.  I  praised  the  cakes  highly.  To  be  sure  they  were  a 
bit  salt,  but  not  disagreeably  so. 

'  Pity  some  'baccy  don't  come  ashore,  sir,'  said  Tripshore,  with  a 
languishing  look  at  the  sea. 

That  was  my  want  too.  One  of  the  hardships  of  those  hard 
times  was  the  being  without  tobacco.  I  sat  next  to  Sir  Mordaunt, 
and  whilst  we  were  breakfasting  he  asked  me  what  scheme  I  and  the 
seamen  were  carrying  out.  I  told  him  what  our  idea  was,  and  he 
and  the  others  seemed  greatly  struck  by  it. 

'  It's  a  fine  notion,'  said  Norie.  '  There's  every  chance  of  the 
raft  being  sighted.     Cau  you  carve  lettera  upon  wood,  Walton?' 

'  I  have  never  tried,'  said  I.     '  But  I  dare  say  I  can.' 

'  Let  me  have  that  job,'  be  exclaimed.  *  I  can  carve  letters  very 
well.     Tell  me  what  to  say,  and  after  breakfast  I'll  set  to  work.' 

I  proposed  an  inscription,  and  asked  if  it  would  do.  There  was  a 
short  debate,  but  nobody  seemed  able  to  improve  upon  it,  and  so  my 
suggestion  was  adopted.  Norie  drew  a  pencil  from  his  pocket,  and 
scribbled  down  the  words  on  the  deck-plank.  I  then  in  a  low  voice 
told  Sir  Mordaunt  that  we  meant  to  lash  a  dead  body  to  the  raft,  and 
explained  our  reason.  The  idea  shocked  him  just  as  it  had  shocked 
me,  but  his  judgment  promptly  appreciated  the  value  of  the 
scheme. 

<  Well  say  nothing  to  the  women  about  that  part,'  said  I.  '  They 
must  be  drawn  aside  whilst  we  make  the  body  fast.' 

'  But  they  will  see  it  as  the  raft  floats  away,'  said  he. 
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'  Why,  perhaps  they  will,'  I  answered ;  '  hut  distance  will  soften 
the  horror.' 

Here  Tripahote  jumped  up.  *  Me  and  Tom's  all  ready,  sir.'  I 
rose  too,  but  the  haronet  pat  his  band  on  my  arm. 

'  Pray  let  us  have  the  service  we  spoke  of,'  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
most  imploring  face. 

I  could  not  resist  his  appeal,  precious  as  the  time  was.  Turning 
to  the  men,  I  said — 

'  Sir  Mordaunt  wishes  as  to  join  him  in  a  funeral  service  over  poor 
Lady  Brookes'  remains.  We  owe  it  to  her  memory,  my  lads,  and  to 
our  affectioQ  for  the  kind  and  laige-hearted  gentleaiait  whose  loss  is 
the  cmellest  a  man  can  bear.'' 

Tiipshore  looked  willing  at  once;  bat  Hunter,  a  rough-fibred 
man,  seemed  impatient,  though  he  said  Dothiog.  I  took  up  Carey's 
Prayer-book,  of  which  the  print  was  not  illegible,  though  parts  of  it 
were  a  good  deal  smeared  through  the  soaking  salt  water,  and  giving 
the  baronet  my  arm,  we  stepped  into  the  sunshine,  followed  by  the 
others,  and  walked  to  the  place  where  Lady  Brookes  lay  buried.  The 
sand  was  heaped  where  the  body  was,  which  enabled  us  to  form  a 
circle  romid  the  grave.  .Sir  Mordaunt  read  the  service  himself.  He 
pronounced  the  words  firmly,  but  with  a  most  affecting  spirit  of 
devotion,  omitting  certain  solemn  parts,  which  would  have  been 
superfluous  under  the  circumstances.  I  feared  be  would  have  broken 
down  before  he  got  to  the  end,  but  he  struggled  on  manfully,  though 
several  times,  when  be  raised  his  face,  I  saw  the  tears  on  bis  cheeks. 
I  cannot  conceive  a  more  pathetic  figure  than  he  made.  Bare- 
headed, in  his  shirt-sleeves,  liis  long  beard  accentuating  his  haggard 
features,  his  humid  eyes,  his  hands  grasping  the  Prayer-book  often 
thrown  up  in  an  imploring  gesture  when  he  removed  his  gaze  from 
the  page  to  fix  it  upon  the  bright  blue  sky — I  say  it  would  have 
melted  an  iron  heart  to  have  seen  him.  And  into  this  service  there 
entered  an  element — of  horror  shall  I  call  it? — that  would  be  absent 
from  the  usual  ceremony.  I  mean  we  could  not  think  of  the  poor 
body  lying  at  our  feet  without  reflecting  that  l^ere  she  was,  dreseed 
as  in  life,  uncofBued,  separated  from  us  by  a  thin  layer  of  sand,  such 
ae  a  breeze  of  wind  might  easily  scatter,  and  leave  her  exposed  in  her 
dreadful  lonesomeness.  When  I  remembered  her  terrors,  the  fright 
the  thunder-storm  had  caused  her,  her  swooning  away  because  she  had 
not  the  nerve  to  hear  of  the  sufferings  a  fellow-oreature — cme  of  her 
own  sex  too— had  endured,  I  thought,  *  Great  God  I  could  she  but  see 
herself  now  I ' 

When  the  service  was  over,  the  two  eeamen  and  I  went  back  to 
tbe  rait,  leaving  the  baronet  and  the  women  at  the  grave,  and  Xorie 
to  carve  the  letters  and  mind  the  fire,  which  I  told  him  to  feed  with 
damp  stuff,  to  raise  a  thick  smoke. 

I  have  said  that  we  had  already  laid  the  foundations  of  the  raft  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle.  I  recommended  this  shape  because  it  gave  a 
kind  of  bows  to  the  raft,  and  I  believed  that  by  aflixing  a  broad 
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plank  of  wood  as  an  immovable  rudder  at  the  broad  end,  the  thing 
would  blow  along  steadily.  We  hod  plenty  of  nails  and  BpikeB,  and 
the  frame  of  the  raft  being  afloat,  we  soon  decked  it.  Of  course  the 
work  was  extravagantly  rough,  bnt  that  we  cared  nothing  about,  pro- 
viding we  made  it  strong  enough  to  hold.  The  raft  being  completed, 
we  set  to  work  to  rig  her.  We  took  the  yacht's  fore-top-^allant  yard 
and  securely  nailed  to  it  the  best  and  lightest  piece  of  stuff  we  could 
come  at  to  serve  as  a  yard.  To  this  we  bent  the  top-gallant  sail,  and 
all  three  of  us  buckling  to  it,  stepped  the  yard  that  was  to  serve  as  a 
mast  into  a  crevice  in  the  middle  of  the  raft,  where  we  secuiely 
wedged,  and  then  stayed  it. 

Although  this  description  may  mn  glibly,  the  job  was  a  hard  one, 
because  our  tools  were  few,  and  little  to  the  purpose.  The  morning 
passed  quickly  whilst  we  were  at  work,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  a 
pleasant  breeze  sprang  up  in  the  north-west,  and  kept  t^e  sea  Bhiver- 
ing  as  though  the  sunlight  flashed  in  a  mighty  field  of  diamonds.  It 
carried  the  smoke  of  the  fire  across  the  water  in  steel-blue  coils,  which 
looked  to  be  leagues  long,  and  -  which  I  was  for  ever  breaking  off  my 
work  to  glance  at. 

We  had  scarcely  set  the  mast  up  on  the  raft  and  secured  it,  when 
Norie,  accompanied  by  Miss  Tuke,  came  down  to  us,  carrying  a  piece 
of  deck-plank. 

'  Here's  the  inscription,'  said  he,  looking  well  pleased  with  his 
work ;  and  he  put  the  board  down  on  the  sand,  that  we  might  see  it. 
The  letters  were  bold,  well  cut,  and  each  as  long  as  my  thumb.  The 
inscription  ran  thus — 

JuLT  — ,  1 8 — .    'LiDT  AIaud*  wbxckbd  as   A  Basaha  Cat. 

EiaHT  8IIBVIV0B8.      SavB  US. 

There  were  a  great  many  letteis  in  this,  and  I  was  astonished  at 
the  rapidity  and  accuracy  with  which  they  had  been  carved. 

'  It  would  have  taken  me  two  days,'  I  said, '  and  then  perhaps  no 
one  would  be  able  to  read  it.' 

I  gave  the  board  to  Tripshore,  who  nailed  it  st  the  masthead  by 
standing  on  Hunter's  shoulders. 

'  Why  couldn't  you  build  a  raft  big  enough  to  carry  us  all  away, 
Mr.  Walton  ? '  said  Mise  Take. 

*  We  mustn't  venture  it  yet,'  I  replied.  '  Nothing  but  the  certainty 
of  perishing  here  should  make  us  lace  the  peril  of  going  afloat  on  s 
raft.' 

'  But  is  it  likely,'  said  she, '  that  we  should  be  on  Uie  water  long 
without  meeting  a  ship  ? ' 

'  Ah  1 '  I  replied, '  if  I  could  foretell  that,  I  should  know  what 
to  do.' 

'  We  cannot  go  on  stopping  here,'  she  exclaimed  piteously,  clasp- 
ing her  hands. 

'  No ;  and  we  don't  intend  to  stop,'  said  I.  '  Look  at  Uie  noble 
signal  that  smoke  is  nrmlrjng  u  it  stretches  across  the  ocean.    Who 
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knows  but  that  at  this  very  moment  it  may  be  seen,  and  help 
comiDg  ?  And  see  that  message,'  I  added,  pointing  to  the  board  the 
men  were  affixing  to  the  masUiead  of  the  raft,  *  which  will  shortly  be 
afloat,  and  which,  for  all  we  can  tell,  may  be  the  means  of  delivering 
UB  &om  this  island  before  another  day  is  passed.  Don't  lose  heart,' 
B&id  I,  tenderly,  taking  her  hand  and  lookmg  earnestly  at  her.  '  Your 
courage  has  been  onr  mainstay  all  through.  Doo't  fail  as  when  we 
most  want  you.' 

She  coloured  up  a  little  and  averted  her  face,  but  made  no  reply. 
I  beckoned  to  None,  and,  drawing  him  aside,  told  Mm  in  a  few  words 
what  we  were  about  to  do,  and  bagged  him  to  go  to  Sir  Mordaunt  and 
ask  him  to  draw  the  women  into  the  hut,  or  keep  them  apart  from  xa 
and  out  of  sight  until  we  had  done.  He  walked  off,  and  in  a  minute 
or  two  Sir  Mordaunt  called  Miss  Tuke,  who  leit  us.  Presently  I  saw 
the  baronet,  leaning  on  his  niece's  arm,  and  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Stretton  and  Carey,  move  slowly  towards  the  interior  of  the  island,  as 
if  be  had  a  mind  to  see  the  place;  and  the  moment  they  disappeared 
we  set  to  work. 

The  rigidity  of  the  body  I  had  buried  on  the  preceding  night 
determined  me  not  to  disturb  it.  I  explained  this  to  the  seamen, 
and  Tripshore  said  he  believed  that  poor  Jim  Wilkinson  would  make 
the  best  body  for  our  purpose.  The  two  corpses  had  been  buried 
above  high-water  mark,  and  the  places  where  they  lay  were  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  appearance  of  the  sand  there.  But  the  men  could 
not  remember  in  which  of  the  graves  Wilkinson's  body  was,  and  there- 
fore we  had  to  clear  away  the  sand  to  find  it  out. 

Every  nerve,  every  fibre  in  my  body  seemed  to  shrivel  and  shrink 
up  at  the  bare  contemplation  of  exposing  the  poor  feUows'  remains, 
but  I  would  not  suffer  my  inward  loathing  and  horror  to  master  me. 
I  was  persuaded  that  the  raft,  if  sighted,  would  serve  our  purpose 
more  ^ectnally  if  it  carried  a  dead  body  than  if  it  went  bare ;  and 
the  needs  of  eight  human  lives  in  dire  peril,  and  without  any  prospect 
of  preservation  if  help  was  not  summoned,  determined  me  to  perse- 
vere in  our  scheme. 

Tripshore  was  deadly  pale,  and  worked  with  a  defied  resolution, 
as  if^  like  me,  he  woiud  not  permit  his  feelings  to  master  him. 
Hunter  showed  no  emotion  at  aU.  Happily,  the  first  grave  we  un- 
covered contained  Wilkinson's  body.  We  raised  it,  and  dusted  the 
sand  baia  ita  face,  and  carried  it  to  the  raft.  I  should  have  been 
willing  to  let  it  lie  on  its  beck,  with  a  piece  of  canvas  over  its  face ; 
but  Hunter,  with  whom  this  scheme  b»i  originated,  said — 

'  No,  no,  sir ;  let's  do  the  job  thoroughly.  He  must  be  fixed 
sitting  upright,  and  then  theyll  think  him  alive,  and  bear  down.  If 
they  see  him  on  his  back,  theyll  say,  "Oh,  he's  dead,"  and  sail 
away,' 

1  could  not  deny  that  he  was  right,  so  we  sat  the  body  up  with 
its  back  to  the  mast,  and  lashed  it  in  that  posture ;  but  so  dreadfiil 
an  object  did  it  look,  that  I  was  oppressed  with  a  deadly  giddiness 
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and  siokneRB  after  we  Iiad  completed  the  loathsome  business,  and  had 
to  sit  for  a  while  and  keep  my  eyes  closed. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  be  done  but  to  make  the  clewB  of  the 
sail  fast  and  send  the  raft  adrift.  The  first  was  easy  enough,  but  the 
other  very  difficult,  for,  calm  as  it  was,  the  ground  swell  l^twizt  the 
beach  and  the  reef  was  tolerably  heavy,  and  woiild  quickly  drive  the 
raft  aahore  and  strand  her  if  we  did  not  mind.  To  guard  against 
this,  we  carried  a  line  round  the  mast,  keeping  both  ends  in  our 
hands,  and  arming  ourselyes  with  pieces  of  timber  to  shove  her  clear, 
we  scrambled  across  the  limb  of  land,  and  reached  the  extreme  point 
of  it,  where  we  hauled  upon  the  line  and  brought  the  raft  abreast. 
Then,  unreeving  the  line,  we  went  into  the  water  as  high  as  our 
waists,  and  by  dint  of  shoring  got  the  raft  clear,  when  her  sail  at 
once  caught  the  wind  and  away  she  crawled,  dead  to  leeward,  but 
very  Bteadily,  the  long  rudder-like  board  astern  of  her  heading  her 
perfectly  straight,  and  the  dead  body  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  the 
sail  like  a  living  man. 

We  scrambled  back  again  to  tiie  beach,  and  mounted  the  hill  to 
watch  her,  None  joining  us,  and  bringing  the  telescope  with  bim. 
Sir  Mordaunt  and  the  women  were  coming  slowly  along  from  the 
west  side  of  the  island,  but  observing  me  to  motion  and  point,  they 
hurried  their  pace :  but  before  they  reached  the  hut  they  stopped 
and  stood  looking  at  the  laft,  that  would  be  visible  to  them  from  that 
point.  I  saw  Miss  Tuke  turn  to  faer  uncle,  and  then  point  to  us  and 
then  at  the  raft,  clearly  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  man  on  board, 
and  wondering  who  it  could  be.  None,  before  joining  us,  had  hove 
a  quantity  of  damp  brushwood  on  to  the  fire,  that  sent  up  a  dense 
column  of  smoke  that  arohed  over  into  a  beautiful  bend  when  it 
reached  a  short  height,  and  went  blowing  along  the  sea,  casting  a 
long  black  shadow  upon  the  water,  in  the  very  middle  of  which  the 
raft  crawled  steadily  forward,  like  a  cart  going  along  a  straight  rood. 
The  shadow  on  her  made  her  an  extraordinarily  clear  figure  agaimit 
the  blue  water  and  the  sky  of  the  horizon.  I  was  sure  that  no  ship, 
keeping  anything  like  a  good  look-out,  could  miss  her ;  and  as  she 
went  further  and  further  away,  and  beoime  smaller  upon  the  flashing 
waters  of  the  south-east,  I  fedt  a  new  stirring  of  life  in  me  :  hope 
grew  buoyant,  and  for  a  little  time  at  least  I  was  more  light-hearted 
than  I  had  been,  ay,  ever  since  that  gale  had  burst  upon  the  '  Lady 
Maud,'  and  driven  us  in  darkness  into  these  dangerous  waters. 

The  three  of  us  who  had  built  that  raft  stood  watching  her  until 
she  was  a  mere  speck  in  the  wake  of  the  smoke.  Then  mattoing 
an  earnest  prayer  to  God  that  she  might  efieot  our  purpose,  I  went 
down  the  hill,  the  seamen  following  me. 

Catching  sight  of  the  turtle  as  I  w^ked,  I  told  Hunter  to  kill  it : 
first,  because  I  knew  it  is  a  cruel  thing  to  keep  those  animals  long 
on  their  hack ;  and  secondly,  because  its  meat  would  save  the  other 
provisions,  and  be  a  relish  for  us,  who,  Heaven  knows,  stood  in  need 
of  any  comfort  in  th^  way  that  we  could  come  at.     I  was  in  no  mood 
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to  watch  him  destroy  the  creature,  so  I  walked  over  to  the  trees 
iiBder  whose  shadow  Sir  Mordauat  aoid  the  others  were  restinj;  them- 
Gelves.  On  mj  drawing  near.  Miss  Tuke  asked  me  eagerly  who  the 
person  was  that  had  gone  away  in  the  raft.  I  was  obliged  to  tell 
her,  hut  I  did  flo  with  reluctance  and  a  kind  of  shame. 

'  Was  be  dsad  P '  she  exclaimed,  in  a  thrilling  whisper,  and  granp- 
ing  Mrs.  Stretton's  hand. 

I  exactly  explained  our  motive,  but  the  shocked  expression  lin- 
gered long  in  her  face. 

I  was  worn  out  and  overcome  with  the  beat,  and  threw  myself 
down  upon  the  grass.  Seeing  my  exhaustion,  Mrs.  StrettoD  filled  a 
shell  with  sherry  and  water,  and  I  swallowed  the  draught  gratefully. 
She  then  came  and  sat  by  my  side.  I  had  had  little  to  say  to  her 
dnce  we  had  been  cast  ashore,  and  small  leisure  to  observe  her  closely. 
She  had  removed  her  hat,  one  that  Miss  Tuke  had  given  her,  and 
which  the  eea  had  soaked  without  tearing  from  her  head — I  say,  she 
had  removed  her  hat  when  mider  the  trees,  and  her  thick,  black, 
beautiful  hair  had  come  away  from  its  &stenings,  and  hung  about 
her  in  a  manner  that  gave  a  peculiar  power  and  a  wild  kind  of  spirit 
to  her  dark,  handsome,  and  uncommon  face. 

<  You  bear  your  snSerings  with  admirable  courage,'  said  I.  '  Hard 
as  our  plight  is,  your  trials  have  been  so  heavily  in  excess  of  ours, 
that  I  can  only  admire  and  wonder  at  your  fortitude  and  patience.' 

'  It  will  not  do  to  look  back,'  she  answered,  *  We  might  humbly 
wish  that  God's  hand  had  fallen  less  heavily  upon  your  poor  friend, 
Sir.  Walton.' 

'  I  hope,'  sud  I — we  apoke  in  a  low  voice  that  could  not  be  over- 
heard— '  that  Miss  Tuke  does  not  think  me  wicked  in  helping  to  send 
a  poor  dead  man  in  quest  of  succour.  Heaven  knows,  whatever  1 
have  done,  I  have  done  for  the  best.' 

*  Oh,  be  sure  we  all  believe  that,'  said  she,  with  a  note  of  rich  and 
lender  gratitude  in  her  voice.  And  after  a  short  silence,  she  asked, 
*  Do  you  think  we  shall  ever  get  away  from  this  island  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  I  replied  ;  for  whether  I  thought  so  or  not,  the  proper 
answer  to  her  question  was  yes. 

'  Sir  Mordaunt  frets  cruelly  over  his  wife,'  she  continued.  '  It  is 
breaking  his  heart,  I  believe,  to  think  of  her  lying  in  the  sand  there 
in  the  condition  in  which  she  was  buried.  He  told  me  you  had  pro- 
mised to  get  the  men  to  make  a  coffin  for  her.  Cannot  that  be 
done?' 

'  Yes,'  said  I.  '  I  had  forgotten.  After  dinner  it  shall  be  done. 
And  by  the  look  of  the  sun  it  seems  about  time  that  we  got  our  mid- 
day ftieal.    How  many  cakes  did  you  bake  ? ' 

'  Enough  for  dinner  and  supper,'  she  replied. 

'  Then  let  us  get  dinner  now,'  said  I ;  for  by  tMs  time  Hunter 
had  done  his  business  with  the  turtle,  and  with  the  help  of  Tripshore 
had  dragged  the  great  creature  up  to  the  hut. 

As  tibere  was  Dothing  else  cooked  but  the  meat  in  the  tinst  we 
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had  some  of  that ;  but  in  order  to  save  the  slender  stock,  I  aaked 
Mrs.  Stretton  and  Miss  Tuke  to  devote  tbemBelvea  that  afternoon  to 
boiling  some  of  the  salt  beef  in  the  kettle — the  only  cooking  utensil 
we  possessed — and  I  likewise  requested  Xorie  to  cut  up  tiie  turtle 
for  ^ting  and  drying.  I  then  in  a  low  voice  told  Sir  Mordaunt  tb&t 
I  had  not  forgotten  my  promise,  and  that  I  would  set  to  work  after 
dinner  to  build  a  co£Gd  for  his  wife's  remains.  He  pressed  my  hsiid 
in  silence. 

It  was  a  bitter  thing  to  look  at  our  miserable  repast,  and  round 
upon  our  rude  hut,  and  recall  the  '  Lady  Maud's '  sumptuous  cabin  and 
plentiful  good  fare.  Only  a  painter  could  give  you  any  idea  of  the 
interior  the  hut  presented,  and  of  our  appearance  as  we  sat,  or  stood, 
eating  with  otu:  fingers.  Xo  one  who  has  not  suffered  in  that  way 
can  imagine  what  it  is  for  the  civilised  instincts  to  find  themselves 
abruptly  and  helplessly  plunged  into  a  state  of  pure  barbarism.  The 
women  used  the  knives  when  eating,  and  managed  with  less  discom- 
fort now  that  they  had  the  little  cakes  as  platters  for  their  portioDB  of 
preserved  meat ;  but  we  males  had  to  eat  like  monkeys,  that  is,  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  use  our  fingers  for  forks,  and  to  Sir  Mor- 
dauut,  who  was  a  most  fastidious  man  in  his  habits,  this  trifling 
hardship  was  a  sterner  grievance  than  the  being  witiiout  a  bed,  or 
the  having  no  coat  nor  hat  to  cover  him. 

We  made  in  that  hut  a  complete  picture  of  a  shipwrecked  party.. 
Sir  Mordaunt,  as  I  say,  was  without  coat  or  hat ;  I  was  in  my  bfure 
feet ;  Xorie  had  not  yet  manufactured  the  extraordinary  cap  from  a 
piece  of  canvas  that  he  afterwards  wore.  Though  the  sun  had  dried 
our  clothes,  yet  the  salt  water  had  given  them  a  most  begguly 
aspect,  more  especially  the  women's.  Then,  as  we  had  built  tbehut 
among  the  trees,  we  had  the  trunks  of  some  of  them  standing 
among  us  and  crowding  the  interior.  Happily  the  grass  made  the 
ground  a  soft  lodging ;  but  taken  altogether,  tJie  sail  as  a  carpet,  the 
yacht's  timbers  nailed  roughly  to  the  trees,  the  trees  in  the  micM  of 
the  hut,  coupled  with  our  melancholy  figures,  one  lying,  another 
standing,  a  third  squatting,  produced  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
striking  pictures  that  can  be  conceived. 

'  I  wonder,'  says  None,  filling  the  shell  with  water  from  the  kettle, 
and  eyeing  it  with  an  air  of  rueful  wonder, '  I  wonder,'  says  he, '  if 
such  a  calamity  as  this  ever  befell  a  yachting  party  before.' 

*  It  may  well  have  happened,'  said  I. 

'  And  it  may  happen  again,  sir,'  said  Tripahore. 

*  If  ever  our  misforttmes  come  to  be  known,*  exclaimed  Sir  Mor- 
daunt, '  they  should  make  yacht-owners  who  undertake  long  cruises 
very  cautious  in  their  selection  of  skippers.  And  yet,  Walton,  as 
you  know,  I  had  the  fullest  confidence  in  Purchase.  I  never  for  a 
moment  doubted  that  he  was  a  first-rate  navigator.* 

Tripshore  looked  at  me. 

'  How  long  will  it  take  the  raft  to  get  into  the  track  of  ships  ? ' 
asked  Miss  Tuke. 
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This  question  started  us  od  a  new  conjecture ;  bat  it  was  quite 
impoBsible  to  arrive  at  any  conclusioa,  simply  because  we  had  no 
DOtion  in  what  part  of  the  Bahamas  this  island  lay. 

'  If  only  the  chart  of  these  islands  had  been  washed  ashore,'  said  T, 
*  we  should  be  able  to  form  some  idea  how  far  distant  the  nearest  in- 
habited  land  is  by  giving  this  rock  a  theoretical  position.  The  only 
islands  I  can  remember  as  inliabited  are  New  Providence,  Abaco, 
Andros,  and  Inagna.  Of  course  there  are  others,  but  my  memory 
does  not  carry  them.  Yet  even  the  islands  I  name  run  from  the 
high  north  away  south  as  far  as  the  Windward  Passage ;  conse- 
quently this  cay  cannot  be  very  far  from  one  of  them.  But  bow 
does  that  one  bear  ?     How  far  is  it  ?     How  are  we  to  reach  it  ? ' 

'  That's  it,  sir,'  answered  Hunter.  '  If  them  questions  could  be 
answered,  there'd  be  no  call  to  worrit  ourselves  long.' 

'  Suppose  a  ship  sights  the  raft,  what  will  she  do  F '  asked  Mrs. 
Stretton. 

'Why,  mum,'  replied  Tripshore,  'if  her  skipper  has  eddication 
enough  to  read  the  board,  and  has  a  mind  to  h^p  us,  he'll  cany  the 
board  along  with  him  to  the  port  he  puts  into,  and  give  information 
there,  and  a  wessel  will  be  sent  to  look  for  us.  Or  if  he's  bound  on 
a  long  woyage,  then  I  suppose  he'd  speak  the  first  ship  he  met,  and 
give  her  the  news,  who'd  repoit  the  wreck  on  her  arrival.  That 
would  be  about  it,  sir,  I  think  ? '  said  he  to  me. 

I  answered  yes,  though  if  a  government  ship  encountered  the 
raft,  she  would  probably  start  in  quest  of  us  at  once.  '  But,'  said  I, 
in  a  hopeful  voice,  *  be  the  vessel  that  sights  the  raft  what  she  will, 
help  is  sure  to  come ; '  and  so  speaking,  I  went  out  of  the  but,  calling 
to  Tripshore  and  Hunter  to  follow  me. 

When  I  had  them  alone,  I  explained  Sir  Mordaunt's  wish ;  and 
fancying  that  Huntfr  hung  back  from  the  job,  as  one  that  seemed  to 
bim  of  a  sentimental  kind  and  not  to  refer  to  our  present  needs,  nor 
to  our  prospects,  I  added  that  the  baronet  was  stire  to  gratefully  re- 
member their  action  in  this  matter  should  we  come  to  be  rescued, 
and  that  they  knew  he  was  rich  enough  to  make  his  gratitude  a 
thing  worth  earning. 

Tripshore  stood  in  no  need  of  an  incentive  of  this  kind,  but  it  put 
a  heartiness  into  Hunter,  who  said  *  he  was  always  agreeable  to  turn 
to  and  oblige  people,  more  'specially  when  they  was  his  boss,  as  he 
still  reckoned  Sir  Mordaunt  to  be ;  though  he  believed  that  when 
sailors  was  cast  away,  as  we  was,  the  law  left  it  to  their  own  hoption 
■whether  they  should  continue  as  /nen,  or  be  their  own  masters.' 

It  was  a  dreadfully  dismal  job  for  persons  in  our  situation  to  fall 
to.  Nothing  but  my  affection  for,  and  my  sympathy  with.  Sir  Mor- 
daimt  could  have  induced  me  to  take  a  part  in  such  work.  We 
managed  it  by  collecting  a  quantity  of  deck-planks,  and  nailing  them 
together  into  a  kind  of  long  box.  We  worked  close  beside  the 
grave,  in  the  shadow  of  the  hill.  Indeed,  out  of  that  shadow  we 
should  not  have  been  able  to  lift  our  hands,  for  the  sun  was  fierce 
No.  633CK0.  (xm.  K.s.)  T 
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enougb  to  roast  uti  alive,  and  the  gay  wind  that  nas  1)107111^  did  not 
in  the  leset  degree  qualify  that  scorching  aod  blinding  effulgence. 
In  this  tropical  fiery  splendour  the  coral  sand  tortured  the  ^e  that 
rested  even  an  instant  upon  its  glaring  surface,  whilst  the  sea  in  tbe 
south  was  a  great  tremulous  blaie  that  seemed  to  fill  the  nbola  of 
that  quarter  with  a  fog  of  silver-white  gloiy,  so  ^at  the  horizon  all 
that  way  was  as  completely  shut  out  as  if  a  body  of  vapour  had 
rolled  down  over  it.  STeverthelesa,  we  worked  very  steadily ;  and, 
indeed,  there  was  not  much  to  be  done,  seeing  that  we  did  not  stop 
to  make  the  coffin  sightly,  but  just  nailed  the  boards  roughly  to- 
gether, 60  that  the  poor  remains  could  lie  in  the  sand  in  a  condition  to 
be  removed  whenever  the  time  arrived. 

Mone  of  the  others  came  near  us.  Norie  tended  the  fire,  but 
stepped  short  at  that  point.  They  all  knew  what  we  were  doing, 
that  we  were  engaged  upon  a  solemn  and  dreadful  task  not  proper  to 
intrude  on. 

I  dare  say  we  were  an  hour  and  a  half  in  making  that  cofGn, 
such  as  it  was ;  but  when  it  was  finished,  the  worst  put  remained. 
If  it  had  been  a  bard  trial  te  me  to  exhume  the  sailor's  corpse,  I 
know  no  words  to  express  my  horror  at  having  te  lift  up  I^dy 
Brookes'  body  from  the  eand.  Yet  I  dared  not  say  I  would  not  help 
the  men,  lest  they  should  turn  and  refuse  to  go  on. 

No  doubt  I  made  more  of  it  than  I  should  under  other  circum- 
stances. My  nerves  were  unstrung  by  the  trials  and  scenes  and 
hardships  we  had  gone  through.  Though  I  had  been  rendered 
somewhat  buoyant  in  spirits  by  the  raft  going  adrift,  yet  it  was  no 
more  than  a  little  fickle  gleam  of  the  euusbine  of  hope  on  my  mind. 
It  was  clouded  again,  and  my  heart  dark.  Besides,  it  was  a  mighty 
trial  te  look  upon  a  human  face  coming  blindly  up  out  of  the  sand 
— a  face  whose  lineaments  would  reflect  the  horror  that  they  excited 
in  the  im^nation.  Above  all,  was  it  a  mighty  trial  to  look  upon  a 
face  I  had  known  in  life,  whose  lustrous  eyes  had  often  met  mine, 
whose  voice  I  seemed  to  heat  if  I  did  but  strain  my  fancy — to  look,  I 
say,  upon  that  familiar  face  appearing  amid  the  Band,  as  the  seamen 
carefully  scratehed  about  with  their  hands,  disclosing  first  one  part 
and  then  another  of  the  body,  until,  my  God  I  she  lay  there,  &  fiiUy 
dressed  woman,  with  her  eyes  blind  with  sand,  and  her  hands  by 
her  side,  and  the  rings  sparlding  upon  her  fingers ! 

I  asked  Hunter  to  remove  l£e  rings.  He  pulled,  but  they  would 
not  come  away. 

'  No  matter,'  said  I.  '  Lift  her  gently,  men,  and  lay  her  in  the 
coffin.' 

This  was  done,  and  the  coffin  boarded  up.  We  all  three  then 
went  to  work  to  deepen  the  grave,  and  having  buried  the  coffin,  left 
the  dismal  place. 

This  job  had  heavily  depressed  me.  We  were  red-hot  with  the 
heat  and  the  toil,  and  went  for  a  drink.  But,  in  compliance  with 
my  wish,  Miss  Tuke  and  Mrs,  Stretten  had  taken  the  kettle  to  boil 
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aome  salt  beef,  and  so  to  slake  our  tbirst  we  had  to  walk  aorosa  tlie 
idand  ia  the  broiling  buq  to  the  well.  TUb  was  very  aanoying,  yet 
excepting  that  kettle,  we  had  nothing  in  which  we  could  store 
water.' 

As  we  went  to  the  well,  I  told  Hunter  to  go  to  work  presently, 
and  clean  the  flesh  out  of  the  shell  of  the  turUe,  and  then  the  shell 
would  serve  us  for  a  tank.  It  was  too  great  a  tax,  I  said,  to  be 
obliged  to  cross  the  island  every  time  we  wanted  a  drink. 

After  reaching  the  well  and  quenching  our  thirst,  we  stood 
awhile  looking  away  into  the  sea  in  the  north.  This  side  of  the 
island  was  very  flat,  and  yielded  us  but  a  narrow  horizon.  I  saw  the 
white  ribs  of  a  reef  glancing  in  the  dark  blue  water  about  a  mile 
away  in  the  north-west,  and  beyond  that  was  a  shadow  upon  the  sea 
that  looked  like  the  eddies  formed  by  a  tide  running  over  the  shallow 
sur&ce  of  another  reef. 

*  Can  we  be  among  the  shoals  to  the  westward  of  Long  Island  ?  * 
said  I,  remembering  on  a  sudden  the  swarm  of  little  cays  and  reefe 
marked  npon  the  chart  over  gainst  that  piece  of  land,  '  If  bo,*  I 
added,  witji  a  feeling  of  despair  in  me  that  I  could  not  check,  *  I  oan't 
see  how  on  earth  we  are  to  be  rescued  unless  we  make  shift  to  get 
away  on  a  raft,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Providence.  No  vessel  is 
likely  to  come  near  these  waters.  The  proper  channels  will  be 
leagues  away  on  either  side.' 

*  The  water  looks  open  enough  out  yonder,'  replied  Tripshore, 
pointing  into  the  north-east.  *  If  we  be  in  the  midst  of  them  shoals 
you  speak  of,  they'd  be  showing  all  around.' 

'  What  part  of  these  cussed  islands  we're  cast  away  on,  I  don't 
know,'  said  Hunter ;  '  but  whatever  may  be  yonr  detarmination, 
Mr.  \Valton,  mine's  this :  Tm  not  going  to  sit  down  on  this  here 
Tockand  wait  for  something  to  happen.  I  don't  say  northen  '11  come  of 
that  there  raft  we  sent  adrift  tMs  morning ;  but  meanwhiles  there's 
wood  enough  left  to  build  a  machine  that'll  float  two  men.  Tm 
agreeable  to  go  to  work  npon  it,  and  when  it's  built,  if  no  one  else  '11 
join,  then,  if  you'll  give  me  three  days'  allowance  o'  wittles,  Til  put 
off  alone  and  see  what's  to  be  found.  Ye'll  be  discovering  soon 
that  it'll  be  better  to  take  your  chance  o'  drowning  than  stopping 
here.' 

'  I  don't  see  my  way  to  that  ■ ■ '  said  I. 

'  But  I  do,'  he  interrupted. 

*  Because,'  I  continued,  determined  not  to  notice  the  man's  mu- 
tinous manner,  *  we  cannot  construct  a  raft  that  will  not  bo  absolutely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  wind.  If  we  could  reckon  upon  a  north  or  an 
east  wind  blowing  steadily  for  a  week  or  so,  then,  indeed,  our  raft 
might  drift  to  some  inhabited  shore.    But  the  chances  are  almost  alt 

■  We  bad  the  beef  cask,  bat  it  was  full  of  meat,  and  we  dared  not  remove  the 
junk  from  the  brine  in  the  cask,  lest  it  should  putrefy.  We  alsa  bod  tbe  sherry 
caak,  bnt  at  that  time  we  tbongbt  the  wine  too  precioos  to  let  run. 
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against  119.  The  first  bit  of  Bea  that  got  up  would  sweep  us  off  the 
raft  like  chaff.  Or  we  might  be  blowo  into  the  Atlantic  without 
sighting  a  vessel,  and  wretchedly  perish  there.' 

'  Bat  what's  to  be  done,  then  ? '  he  asked  fiercely.  •  Are  we  to 
stick  here  till  we  rot  ? ' 

'  We  must  wait  a  little,'  I  answered.  '  Give  that  rail  we  hare 
sent  adrift  a  chance.  Or  that  smoke  we  are  making  may  be  seen. 
Some  safer  means  of  escape  than  a  raft,  may  offer.  If  nothing  turns 
up,  then  we  must  come  to  your  remedy.' 

He  muttered  something  under  his  breath,  turned  on  bis  heel, 
and  walked  off,  and  he  sidlenly  kept  in  advance  of  us  the  whole  way 
across  the  island. 

As  we  rounded  the  bushes  which  brought  us  within  view  of  the 
place  where  Lady  Brookes  lay  buried,  I  saw  Sir  Mordaunt  at  work 
upon  the  grave.  I  left  Tripshore  and  went  to  him,  and  on  drawing 
near  I  perceived  that  he  was  framing  the  grave  with  pieces  of 
rock.  He  took  my  hand  in  both  his  and  pressed  it  affectionately, 
and  thanked  me  for  having  carried  out  his  wishes.  I  asked  him  how 
he  knew  we  had  completed  the  task,  as  no  one  had  approached  us 
whilst  we  were  at  work. 

'Norie,'  said  he,  'caught  aight  of  you  lowering  the  coffin,  and 
came  and  told  me.' 

'  That  ia  hard  work  for  you,'  said  I,  pointing  to  the  pieces  of 
rock  he  had  collected. 

*  I  wish  to  know  where  she  lies,'  he  answered.  '  The  wind  and 
rain  would  soon  level  a  mound  of  sand,  but  these  stones  will  remain ; 
and  I  have  asked  Norie  to  rail  two  pieces  of  wood  into  the  shape  of 
a  cross,  and  carve  her  name  upon  it,  and  the  date  of  her  death,  and 
then  we  will  set  up  the  cross  securely  at  the  head  there.' 

It  was  an  affecting  thing  to  see  him  at  this  work.  I  thought  he 
looked  ill  and  worn,  and  his  attire,  and  long  beard,  and  humid  eyes, 
and  his  slow  movements,  all  combined  to  make  the  picture  a  pathetic 
one.  I  stood  in  silence,  wondering  at  the  tenderness  of  this  gentle- 
man for  the  memory  of  a  woman  whose  character  in  life  was  even 
less  lovable  than  I  have  thought  right  to  describe  it ;  and  at  the  un- 
eelBshnesfl  of  his  nature,  that  left  him  heart  enough,  in  the  midst  of 
our  distress,  hardships,  and  anxiety,  to  do  all  the  honour  tliat  love 
could  suggest  to  the  poor  creature  who  lay  under  the  sand.  To  me, 
I  own,  all  this  seemed  an  idle  duty.  Had  our  escape  been  sure,  no 
matter  how  long  delayed,  I  might  have  understood  the  baronet's 
anxiety  to  preserve  his  wife's  remains,  that  they  could  be  removed 
hereafter.  But,  so  far  as  we  then  knew,  we  ourselves  were  as  people 
in  the  very  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  One  by  one  we  might 
drop  away  betbre  help  reached  us,  if  ever  help  should  come ;  and  the 
state  of  mind  which  these  thoughts  induced  made  me  behold  but 
little  of  worth  in  the  devoted  memory  that  was  influencing  Sir 
Mordaunt. 

However,  I  had  the  decency  to  keep  my  ideas  to  myself,  nor  at 
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Ruch  a  moment  at  least  would  I  intrude  upon  him  the  fears  which 
at  that  time  oppressed  me.  I  told  him  if  he  would  leave  the 
building  of  the  grave  to  me,  I  would  take  care  it  was  properly  done, 
and  the  cross  firmly  erected.     It  was  not  fit  work  for  him,  I  said. 

'  No,  no ! '  he  exclaimed.  'This  is  my  share.  I  could  not  assist 
in  the  other  part.  I  had  not  courage  even  to  approach  and  watch 
you.  But  this  is  strictly  my  duty — my  religious  duty.  Do  not  offer 
to  help  me,  Walton.  It  will  soothe  me  to  look  back  and  recall  this 
labour.' 

As  this  was  his  wish,  I  said  no  more,  and  went  to  the  hut  to  rest 
awhile.  I  noticed  Hunter  on  the  beach,  standing  near  the  remains  of 
the  wreckage  there,  and  looking  about  him,  as  I  supposed,  to  see  if 
anything  more  had  come  ashore.  Korie  was  helping  Mrs.  Stretton 
to  cook  the  beef  and  keep  the  fire  going ;  but  I  preeumed  they  had 
not  been  there  long,  and  that  they  would  not  stop  there  long,  for  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  the  fire  together  was  not  to  be  home.  Under  the 
trees,  and  to  the  right  of  the  hut,  was  Tripshore,  operating  upon  the 
turtle,  Carey  looking  on.  I  had  given  this  job  to  Hunter,  but  it  did 
not  signify  who  performed  it,  and  if  Hunter  was  searching  the  beach 
he  was  well  employed. 

Inside  the  hut  I  found  Miss  Tuke  kneeling  on  the  sail,  making 
cakes.  Her  sleeves  were  rolled  above  her  elbows,  her  hair  was  rough, 
yet  I  never  admired  her  more  than  I  did  then,  and  I  thought  it  im- 
possible that  any  posture  should  suit  her  better,  I  sat  down  near  the 
plank  on  which  she  was  moulding  the  cakee,  and  told  her  what  we 
had  been  doing,  and  how  I  had  left  her  uncle  employed. 

'He  thinks  of  nothing  else,'  she  answered  mournfully.  'He 
seems  to  forget  that  we  are  shipwrecked,  and  may  never  escape  from 
this  dreadful  island.' 

'  On  the  contrary,'  said  I, '  he  is  acting  precisely  as  a  man  would 
who  firmly  believes  that  we  shall  escape.  He  begged  meto  make  the 
coffin,  and  is  himself  making  the  grave,  in  the  full  conviction  that  be 
will  come  or  send  for  hia  wife's  remains  for  burial  in  England.' 

'  But  how  are  we  to  get  away?'  said  she,  pausing  in  her  work,  and 
looking  me  full  in  the  face. 

I  could  only  repeat  what  I  had  said  before — that  we  must  hope 
the  smoke  of  the  fire  would  be  seen,  or  the  raft  with  our  message  upon 
it  encountered. 

'  It  will  not  take  us  long  to  hum  all  the  bushes  on  the'island,' 
said  she ;  '  and  then  how  shall  we  be  able  to  make  a  fire  ?  And  how 
many  days  will  you  grant  before  supposing  that  the  raft  has  disap- 
peared without  any  ship  having  seen  it  ? ' 

'  What  can  we  do  if  we  are  forbidden  even  to  hope  ? '  I  replied, 
tormented  by  these  questions,  which  only  too  accurately  interpreted 
my  own  feelings.  *  The  bushes  are  not  all  burnt  yet,  and  the  raft  has 
been  gone  only  four  or  five  hours.  We  must  Ite  patient,  and  have 
iaith  in  God's  goodness.     Who  knows  what  a  day  may  unfold  ?' 

She  had  too  brave  a  soul  to  go  on  murmuring,  yet  it  was  dear 
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that  she  ODilerBtood  our  situation  as  accaratel;  as  T,  and  that  she 
could  not  look  away  &om  the  immediate  present  without  her  heart 
Minting  in  her. 

'  If  the  worst  cornea  to  pass,'  said  I ;  'if,  after  waiting,  we  see  nt> 
prospect  of  relief;  then,  before  our  food  fails  us,  we  must  turn  to  and 
pull  this  hut  down,  and  make  as  big  and  strong  a  raft  as  we  can 
manage.  Sut  that  alternative,  as  I  hava  told  the  others,  is  so  full  of 
danger,  that  before  adopting  it  our  extremity  should  be  greater  than 
it  is,  and  our  patience  all  gone.' 

As  I  said  this,  Hunter  put  his  head  into  the  hut,  and  said  there 
was  a  wooden  case  come  ashore.  It  was  too  large  for  him  to  carry 
alone.     He  wanted  to  know  where  Tripshore  was. 

'  111  give  you  a  hand,'  said  I,  jumping  ap ;  and  I  followed  him  to 
the  beach. 

It  was  a  large,  white  wood  square  box,  and  glanced  among  the 
ripples  which  rolled  up  the  beach.  It  lay  close  to  where  we  bad 
launched  the  raft.  We  waded  into  the  water,  and  hoisted  it  out  of 
the  Band,  and  conveyed  it  to  the  hut,  where  we  prized  open  the  lid, 
and  came  to  a  casing  of  tin.  This  we  cut,  and  found  the  case  full  of 
biscuits,  which  had  been  perfectly  protected  from  the  water  by  the 
tin  casing. 

I  called  to  Miss  Tuke  to  come  and  look,  and  told  her  that  every 
discovery  of  this  kind  improved  our  chances  of  escape,  by  enabling  us 
to  give  tlie  raft  more  time  to  do  its  work. 

'  I  for  one  shan't  stop  for  that,  Mr.  Walton  I '  exclaimed  Hunter. 
'  I've  been  overhauling  that  wreckage  down  there,  and  there's  stuff 
enough  for  my  purpose.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Build  a  kind  of  catamaran,'  he  replied, '  and  take  my  chance  alone, 
if  nobody  II  come  with  me.' 

'  You  can  do  as  you  please,'  said  I,  noticing  the  obstinate  look  in 
the  man's  face ;  *  nobody  will  stop  you.  You're  a  sailor,  and  don't 
require  anyone  to  point  out  the  risks  youll  run,' 

Just  then  Mrs.  Stretton  and  Norie  arrived,  the  latter  sweating 
under  the  kettle,  that  was  &tll  of  salt  meat,  from  which  the  steam  was 
soaring  in  clouds.  Tripshore,  bearing  our  voices,  also  came  round  to 
wh««  we  stood,  and  listened,  with  the  gleaming  knife  with  which  he 
was  operating  on  the  turtle  forking  out  of  his  hand. 

'  All  hands  being  here,  saving  Sir  Mordaunt,'  said  Hunter,  folding 
his  arms  and  looking  around  him,*  I'll  put  my  case.  Here  we  are, 
imprisoned  on  a  island.  Where  it  is,  no  one  knows.  Two  blessed 
days  we've  been  here,  and  ne'er  a  sail  have  we  seen.  My  belief  is, 
that  if  we  was  to  stop  here  twelve  months  we'd  see  northen  go  by. 
What  have  we  got  to  wait  for,  then  ?  The  raft  that's  gone  adrift 
may  do  some  good — I  wat  willin'  enough  to  lend  a  hand  to  baild  it 
— ^but  it  may  come  to  northen ;  and  are  we  goin'  to  keep  all  on  wait- 
ing and  waiting,  when,  maybe,  that  raft's  gone  to  pieces  7  What  I'm 
goin'  to  do  is  to  build  a  sort  oT  hoatri^;iDg  macbiiie  as  'U  not  c^tuzej 
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and  light  enough  for  a  man  to  shove  aloog.  If  nobody  II  ooibe  in  it^ 
m  go  alooe.  If  I'm  picked  up,  good ;  the  weasel  as  picks  me  up  'U 
come  for  the  others ;  and  if  I'm  vashed  overboard  and  drowned,  well, 
I'd  as  lief  rot  in  the  sea  as  rot  here.' 

'  Let  him  do  it,'  cried  None,  eagerly,  looking  at  me.  'It's  a 
chance,  at  alloventa.' 

'  Hunter  is  his  own  master,'  I  replied.  *  He  knows  the  risks,  and 
that  the  odds  against  bi'm  are  ninety-nine  in  the  hundred.' 

■  Damn  the  odds  I '  shouted  the  man,  angrily.  '  What  are  the 
odds  here  ?  They're  all  agin  us.  You  know  that,  Mr.  Walton.' 
Turning  to  Tripahore,  he  said, '  Will  you  give  me  a  hand  to  build  the 
thing  I  want  ? ' 

'Ay,'  said  the  other,  TU  give  you  a  hand,  Tom;  hut  itil  bd 
helping  you  to  build  your  coffin,  my  lad.' 

'  Well,  when  you're  ready,  come,'  exclaimed  Hunter.  *  There's  a 
spell  o'  daylight  left  yet.' 

So  saying,  he  walked  hastily  towards  the  wreckage,  from  which 
he  had  already  selected  a  portion  of  the  material  he  required.  When 
he  was  out  of  hearing,  Miss  Tuke  said — 

'  Why  are  you  opposed  to  his  scheme,  Mr.  Walton  ? ' 

'  I  am  not  oppos^  to  it,  I  am  indifferent,*  I  answered.  '  I  should 
'favour  it  if  the  chance  of  the  man  losing  his  life  was  not,  as  I  believe 
it  is,  equal  to  a  dead  certainty.' 

'  But  he  may  sight  a  ship,  and  be  the  means  of  sending  help  to 
us,'  exclaimed  None. 

*  Yes,  he  may — he  may — and  he  mayn't  I '  I  replied  bitterly.  *  If 
there's  any  good  in  a  raft  at  all,  then  the  rait  we  sent  away  this  moru' 
ing  should  answer  our  end.  If  the  thing  is  seen,  the  dead  messenger 
aboard  will  not  appeal  less  forcibly  than  a  living  man.  If  it  is  not 
eeen,  there  Is  no  life  to  be  lost,  no  long  hours  of  torment  to  be 
endured.' 

'  But  something  must  be  done — some  effort  must  be  nmde,*  said 
Iforie,  in  a  low  voice. 

*  My  God  I '  I  cried,  *  have  we  been  idle  ?  What  more  could  we 
have  done  ?  Tell  me  what  to  do — mve  me  au  idea.  If  practicable^ 
it  shall  be  executed  to  the  letter.  But  don't  force  ua  to  throw  away 
our  lives  in  a  senseless  effort  to  preserve  them.' 

'  Tom  means  to  go,'  said  Tripahore,  who  stood  by ;  '  and  hell  have 
bis  way.  Only  he  shouldn't  be  let  to  use  up  all  the  nails,  Mr.  Walton. 
We  may  come  to  want  'em  otirselvee.* 

*  Go  you  and  help  him,  Tripsbore,  as  jrou  promised,'  aaid  I ;  *  but 
keep  an  eyo'  upon  the  nails  too,  for,  as  you  say,  we  may  want  them, 
though  I  hope  not.' 

For  here  let  me  repeat  that  the  idea  of  the  eight,  or,  if  Hunter 
woold  not  stay,  the  seven,  of  ua  committing  ourselves  to  the  sea  in 
such  a  rafb  as  we  should  be  able  to  construct,  was  intolerable  to  me: 
Of  all  marine  fabrics,  the  raft  lias  been  the  theatre  ef  the  worst  eof-* 
brings.    At  the  very  best  it  is  hot  a  clumsy  platform,  at  Uie  mtfcy 
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of  the  vinds  aod  sorgeB.  A  very  light  sea  will  set  it  awasli,  so  that 
you  ma;  reckon  upon  sitting  np  to  your  hipe  in  witter  nearly  all  the 
time  you  ore  aboard.  It  needed  no  very  vigorous  imagination  to 
conceive  what  oar  situation  would  be  in  a  seaway,  the  water  pouriog 
in  coils  over  the  level  stage,  that  would  swing  to  the  surges  like  an 
ill-balanced  kite,  our  bodies  soaked  to  the  skin,  our  provisions  washed 
away  or  spoiled.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Norie  and  the 
women  could  realise  all  that  was  meant  by  the  proposal  to  leave  ths 
island  ou  a  raft ;  but  to  me  it  offered  itself  as  a  dreadful  alternative, 
and  though  life  was  as  dear  to  me  as  it  was  to  the  others,  I  felt  that 
it  would  be  a  wiser  resolve  to  stick  to  the  island,  and  trust  to  God's 
mercy  for  a  rescue,  and  if  no  succour  came,  then  to  die  on  dry  land, 
than  launch  ourselves  upon  the  sea  in  a  raft,  and  take  the  risk  of 
courting  in  that  way  all  those  dreadful  sufiTerings,  that  protracted 
anguish,  and  that  final  extinction,  which  make  some  of  the  oanl 
records  tbe  ghastliest  and  most  terrible  literature  in  the  world. 


Chapteb  XVIL 

It  was  hard  to  tell  the  hour  by  the  look  of  the  sun,  but  I  guessed  it 
to  be  about  four  o'clock.  I  sat  down  on  tlie  grass  near  the  but,  with 
my  back  against  a  tree,  whilst  Mrs.  Stretton  and  Carey  hungup  the 
pieces  of  beef  which  had  been  cooked,  and  Miss  Tuke  finished  hei  job 
of  cake-making.  The  fire  had  waned ;  but  though  we  should  not  let 
it  expire,  it  was  impossible  without  incessant  and  painful  labour  to 
keep  it  throwing  up  a  heavy  smoke.  Only  a  very  thin  trail  of  smoke 
went  up  now. 

I  asked  myself.  Even  should  tbe  densest  smoke  we  could  get  out 
of  the  bush  be  seen,  would  its  meaning  be  understood  ?  Would  it 
not  be  thought  tbe  smoke  of  a  steamer  7  Or  if  guessed  to  come  from 
this  rock,  tbe  smoke  of  a  fire  lighted  by  some  persons  who  had  landed 
on  a  short  visit? 

These  were  crushing  thoughts,  for,  as  you  know,  we  bad  but  two 
chances — the  smoke  and  the  raft ;  and  if  we  gave  up  tbe  smoke  as 
hopeless,  we  liad  nothing  left  but  the  raft,  which  might  prove  useless 
too,  and  what  then  was  to  be  done  ? 

My  dejection  was  so  great  for  a  time,  that  a  feeling  of  utter 
indifference  stole  over  me.  I  thought  to  myself.  Well,  if  God  has 
deserted  us,  what  is  the  good  of  our  striving  ?  If  we  are  sentenced  to 
perish  here,  why  chafe  our  hearts  into  rags  with  thoughts  of  how  to 
get  away  ?  Every  mortal  creature  has  his  appointed  time,  and  if 
ours  has  arrived,  let  us  not  make  ten  thousand  deaths  of  it  by  oui 
fears  and  recoilings  and  our  madness  to  escape  it. 

The  breeze  that  had  been  blowing  all  day  had  fallen  somewhat, 
and  was  now  a  gentle  wind.  Tbe  sun  was  still  high,  and  the  water 
on  fire  under  it.  It  seemed  cruelly  bard  that  we  should  have  this 
fine  weather  now  when  it  was  of  no  use,  when  had  it  come  earlier  it 
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vould  have  saved  us  from  UiIe  dreadful  &te,  by  enabling  us  to  ascer- 
tain oar  whereabouts,  and  to  steer  the  yacht  accordingly.  I  looked 
at  the  Tt^f  where  she  had  gone  to  pieces,  and  at  the  water  beyond, 
but  could  see  no  fragment  of  her.  There  was  a  very  slight  swell 
rolling  in  from  the  sea,  and  the  reef  gleamed  in  it  as  the  water  rose 
and  fell,  and  every  now  and  then  there  would  be  a  sudden  beautiful 
play  of  foam,  which  glistened  in  a  hundred  tints  in  the  sunshine,  like 
the  sparkling  of  light  in  trembling  dewdrope. 

AH  the  while  I  looked  I  was  saying  to  myself, '  In  what  part  of 
the  Bahamas  is  this  island?  What  land  is  that  visible  from  the  hill- 
top there  F  Is  it  possible  that  no  vessel  ever  traverses  those  leagues 
of  dark  blue  sea  away  yonder,  near  enough  for  ber  people  to  see  our 
signal,  or  for  us  to  spy  her  c^vas  or  the  smoke  from  her  funnel  ? ' 
In  this  age,  when  all  the  oceans  are  crowded  with  shipping,  it  seemed 
scarcely  conceivable  that  our  fate  should  have  thrown  us  upon  an 
island  in  unnavigable  waters.  Remembering  my  passing  mood  at 
that  time,  I  can  understand  those  fits  of  sulleDnesa  and  of  ferocity 
which  have  possessed  the  shipwrecked  mariner  as  hope  dies  in  liis 
breast. 

I  sat  watching  the  two  seamea  collecting  the  materials  for  a 
small  raft  on  the  beach,  with  a  dull,  unconcerned  eye.  I  had  never 
felt  so  hopeless  before ;  but,  tbank  God,  the  depression  was  but 
transient. 

I  had  been  resting  and  musing  in  this  way  for  some  time,  when 
Sir  Mordaunt  came  from  bis  wife's  grave,  where  he  had  been  toiling 
since  we  bad  buried  the  coffin.  His  appearance  it  was  that  rallied 
me,  by  making  me  feel  ashamed  of  the  selfish  character  of  my  despair 
in  the  face  of  such  an  affliction  as  had  come  upon  him.  He  walked 
very  slowly,  and  showed  many  symptoms  of  great  physical  distress. 
I  met  him,  and  gave  him  my  arm.  He  leaned  upon  me  wearily,  but 
said  nothing  imtil  he  bad  seated  himself. 

'  Have  you  finished  your  task  ? '  said  I. 

'  Yes,'  he  replied.  *  I  can  do  no  more.  I  have  covered  the  grave 
with  stones,  and  to-morrow,  I  trust,  Norie  will  have  completed  the 
cross  he  promised  to  make  and  inscribe.  I  knew  the  labour  would 
soothe  me,  Walton.  Now  that  I  have  marked  her  resting-place  with 
nay  own  bands,  my  mind  is  calmer  than  it  was.' 

'  I  hope  you  will  not  expose  yourself  again  to  the  sun,'  Eaid  I, 
'nor  attempt  any  more  hard  work.' 

*  Ah,  I  am  too  old  for  hard  work,'  said  he,  with  a  sad  smile,  lay- 
ing bis  hand  on  mine.  *  And  surely,  Walton,  shipwreck  ages  a  man's 
heart  terribly.  Who  could  have  imagined  that  our  cruise  would  end 
in  this  way  ?  Yet  you  all  seem  to  bear  up  well.  Where  are  the 
others  ?     Where  is  Ada  ?  ' 

'  In  the  hut,  with  Norie.  The  other  women  will,  I  ezpect,  be  at 
Work  on  the  tiurlle.' 

'  And  what  is  Tripshore  about  ? ' 

I  explained,  believing  that  he  would  take  my  view  of  Hunter'ft 
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scheme ;  but  instead,  he  exclaimed,  *  Why, 'the  m&n  ie  a  brave  fellow 
to  venture  it.     Do  you  say  he  will  go  alone  ? ' 
'  Who  would  accompany  liim  ? ' 

*  Yes,  indeed  ;  but  that  leaves  him  so  much  the  In^ver.  Do  yon 
know,  he  may  fall  in  with  a  vessel,  or  manage  to  reach  some  inhabited 
coast.     It  will  help  our  chance,  Walton.' 

He  was  eager  and  restless  on  a  sudden.  He  looked  with  animated 
eyes  across  the  sea,  and  clasped  and  unlocked  his  bands. 

'Yea,'  he  repeated,  *it  will  help  our  chances.  Life  is  still  pre- 
cious, Walton.  It  would  be  a  dr^ful  thing  to  die  on  this  island — 
no  living  creature  left  to  tell  the  world  what  has  become  of  us.  Some 
effort  must  be  made.' 

I  knew  that  as  well  as  he.  However,  it  would  have  been  cruel 
to  extinguish  the  hope,  and,  I  may  say,  the  new  spirit  which  nty 
explanation  of  Hunter's  scheme  had  kindled  in  him,  \s^  representing 
\\&  idleness.  Indeed,  I  was  heartily  glad  to  see  him  waking  up  out 
of  his  grief,  and  taking  an  interest  in  our  distressful  position,  and 
admitting  the  preciousness  of  life.  His  misery  had  beeu  dangerously 
numbing  his  mind,  and  had  he  continued  much  longer  in  that  mental 
condition,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  fallen  melancholy 
mad.  This  quickening  in  him  therefore  gave  me  real  pleastire,  and 
I  applauded  myself  for  my  good  sense  in  carrying  out  his  wishes  with 
respect  to  his  wife's  interment,  and  in  not  hindering  him  by  officious 
friendship  from  doing  his  part.  The  mind  knows  its  own  burdens 
best,  and  how  to  vent  itself ;  and  certainly  one  way  of  lightening 
melancholy  is  to  let  it  expend  itself  in  forms  of  its  awn  choosing. 

After  Tiipshore  and  Hunter  had  been  working  for  an  hour  down 
in  the  creek,  whither  they  had  carried  the  stuff  for  the  raft,  they 
came  up  to  the  hut  for  their  supper.  It  was  time  for  that  meal,  as 
we  could  guess  more  by  our  appetites  than  by  the  sun  t  and  as  we 
had  a  mind  to  treat  ourselves  to  a  change  of  food,  we  set  s  piece  of 
boiled  beef  upon  the  deck-plank,  and  each  person  helped  himself  to  a 
biscuit. 

It  was  easy  to  see  how  greatly  Sir  Mordaunt  and  the  others  w«ce 
taken  by  Hunter's  scheme,  by  the  way  they  regarded  him.  They 
eyed  him  as  if  be  was  a  hero.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  presented  him- 
self, he  was  asked  by  Sir  Mordaunt  what  progress  he  bad  made  with 
bis  raft. 

'Why,  sir,'  he  answered,  *  I  hope  by  noon  to-morrow  to  have  put 
this  beast  of  a  island  a  long  way  astern.' 

*  You  have  great  resolution  uid  courage,*  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt. 
*  I  pray  that  God  may  protect  and  guide  you.* 

'  He  won't  guide  ua  here,*  answered  Hunter,  bluntly ;  '  and  pro- 
tection 'II  he  of  no  use  if  we're  not  to  get  away.  As  well  be  drowned, 
I  says,  as  become  a  skeleton  on  a  island.  I  know  this,  sir — Fve'  got 
northen  to  do  but  to  keep  all  on  steering  west,  and  Pm  bound  to  come 
right.' 

*  Wind  and  weather  permitting,'  said  Tripshore. 
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*  Nothing  11  divart  me,'  said  Hunter,  auUeoly.  '  Sight  or  wrong, 
when  that  raft's  built,  I'm  off.' 

He  devoured  hia  allowanne  of  food  rapidly,  wild  with  impatience 
to  fall  to  bis  work  again.  Tripsbore,  noticing  the  general  sympathy 
with  the  man's  scheme,  made  hasto  to  finisb  bis  supper,  so  that  the 
others  might  not  think  be  was  reluctant  to  assist  his  mate,  I  kept 
silent,  resolved  to  say  nothing  more  on  the  subject. 

As  Hunter  was  leaving  tiie  but,  be  said  to  me, '  I  suppose  you'll 
let  me  have  the  compass,  sir  ? ' 

'  It  is  Sir  Mordaunt's  property,'  I  answered, 

'  Certainly  you  may  have  it,'  exclairaed  the  baronet. 

<  Remember,'  said  I, '  should  we  ultimately  have  to  betake  ourselves 
to  a  raft,  we  shall  want  that  compass,  to  know  in  what  direction  we 
drift.' 

*  But  what  raft  do  ye  mean  to  build  ? '  inquired  Hunter.  '  Where's 
the  wood  ?     It'll  be  pretty  nigh  all  used  up  by  the  time  Tm  done.' 

'  There's  plenty  here,'  said  I,  pointing  to  the  hut. 
*0b,  I  forgot  that,'  said  he. 

'  Let  him  have  the  compass,  Walton,'  cried  Noiie. 
'  Yes,  if  he  goes  alone,  he  should  be  furnished  with  every  require- 
ment our  miserable  stock  will  yield,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt.     '  Hunter 
risks  his  life  for  us,  remember,  Walton.' 

'  He  knows,'  said  I,  *  that  my  objections  are  not  made  to  defeat 
his  wishes,  but  to  protect  ourselves,  and  him  too,  for  the  matter  of 
that.' 

The  man,  without  answering,  walked  swiftly  away,  Tripsbore 
following  leisurely.  It  was  not  very  pleasant  for  me  to  look  round, 
and  to  see  on  the  &ce3  of  our  little  company  that  tbey  considered  my 
timidity  was  trying  to  deprive  them  of  a  chance  of  escape.  Yet  I 
coald  not  mistake  their  manner.  I  would  particularly  refer  to  Miss 
Tuke  and  Mra.  Stretton  and  Korie.  This  touclied  me  to  the  quick. 
Was  it  not  to  my  interest  as  much  as  to  tbeirs  tbat  Hunter  should 
venture  his  life,  if  he  chose,  to  find  us  help  ?  I  objected  to  his  enter- 
prise because  I  could  not  endure  tbat  the  man  should  sacrifice  his 
life  to  no  purpose ;  and  also  because  it  seemed  an  unmanly  tbing  to 
let  bim  go  forth  alone  into  the  great  ^ea  upon  a  little  raft,  though 
any  one  of  us  who  bad  offered  to  accompany  him  would,  in  my 
oplnioo,  have  acted  with  criminal  folly. 

Depressed  by  the  behaviour  of  my  companions,  and  greatly  vexed 
by  it>— for  I  could  put  my  hand  on  my  breast  and  say  with  an  honest 
heart  that  I  had  done  my  beet  for  them  all,  and  would  strive  to  do 
more  if  time  were  given  me — I  took  the  glass  and  walked  to  the  hill, 
partly  to  search  the  sea,  and  partly  that  I  might  be  alone. 

As  I  passed  the  fire,  I  stopped  to  throw  some  wood  upon  it.  It 
was  nearly  out,  but  the  wood  soon  kindled,  and  sent  up  a  volume  of 
anaoke,  the  twigs  and  stems  of  the  bushes  being  almost  as  dry  as  dead 
wood,  whereas  the  leaves,  being  green,  damped  the  blaze,  and  made 
a  smoke  like  one  of  those  burning  heaps  of  leaves  and  stubble  and 
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Tubbisb  which  you  hare  seen  in*  fields.  The  sun  was  still  very  hot, 
but  it  nas  westering  fast,  and  its  noontide  fierceness  was  gone.  Tbe 
first  thing  I  noticed  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill  was  Lady  Brookes' 
grave.  Sir  Mordaunt  must  have  worked  very  hard,  and  I  wondered 
where  he  had  found  all  the  Btones  and  pieces  of  rock  he  had  piled 
upon  it.  He  had  rai^ied  them  very  near  as  high  as  a  man's  waist. 
There  was  no  fear  of  that  grave  being  missed,  libould  the  baronet  ever 
be  able  to  send  for  the  poor  lady's  remains. 

I  sat  down  on  top  of  the  hill,  with  my  knees  up  in  front  of  me, 
upon  which  I  rested  the  telescope.  The  gentle  wind  that  was  blow- 
ing was  very  sweet,  though  warm,  and  greatly  quali&ed  the  heat  of 
the  sunlight.  As  I  gazed  around  me,  I  thought.  What  a  little  bit  of 
an  island  is  this  I  What  a  speck  upon  the  mighty  Atlantic,  whose 
vast  waters  washed  the  eastern  heavens,  and  interposed  nearly  four 
thousand  miles  of  ocean  betwixt  us  and  homel  I  searched  the 
horizon  all  that  way,  wondering,  since  the  atmosphere  was  so  clear, 
whether  there  would  be  land  in  sight ;  but  I  could  see  nothing  that 
looked  like  land,  nor  any  appearance  of  a  vessel.  All  that  was  visible 
upon  the  water  were  the  reefs  I  have  before  described,  with  here  and 
there  a  shadow,  that  might  well  have  passed  for  the  rcQcctiou  of  a 
cloud,  had  the  sky  not  been  clear,  but  which  I  could  not  doubt  would 
be  a  shoal. 

I  then  brought  the  telescope  to  bear  upon  the  south  and  west, 
and  scanned  those  quarters  very  closely  and  narrowly.  Nothing  re- 
warded my  search  b;yond  the  point  of  land  we  had  before  descried. 
I  tried  haixl  to  determine  its  features,  but  it  was  too  far  off:  it  was 
not  more,  indeed,  than  a  faint  blue  cloud  in  appearance. 

I  put  the  glass  down,  and,  folding  my  arms,  looked  idly  and  list- 
lessly about  me,  with  something  of  that  vacancy  of  soul  that  bad 
been  in  me  a  short  time  before.  The  two  men  were  hard  at  work  in 
the  creek.  They  had  made  great  progress  with  the  raft,  which  con- 
sisted of  several  planks  nailed  to  short  beams ;  and  they  hod  con- 
trived a  sort  of  box  ataidships,  like  an  open  companion  hatchway, 
meant,  I  suppose,  for  Hunter  to  sit  and  paddle  in.  There  was  a 
certain  cleverness  in  the  form  of  the  raft,  and  for  fishing,  or  for 
making  ehorb  excursions,  or  even  for  venturing  for  the  distant  glimpse 
of  land,  it  would  have  been  a  very  valuable  thing  on  a  fine  smooth 
day ;  but  literally  to  go  to  sea  in,  it  looked  to  me  as  worthless  as  a 
single  plank,  and  1  was  more  than  ever  persuaded  that  tbe  man  would 
be  acting  like  a  madman  to  quit  the  island  on  so  frail  and  dangerous  a 
contrivance. 

The  rest  of  the  party  had  come  out  of  the  hut,  and  were  sittio^ 
under  the  trees,  which  were,  I  believe,  stunted  brasilleto.  There 
they  could  see  tbe  men  working,  and  yet  be  in  the  shade.  Tbey 
made  a  sad  group  for  me  to  watch.  It  was  a  cruet  situation  fci 
womeu  to  be  in,  more  particularly  for  a  delicate  girl  like  Miss  Tuke, 
who  had  been  fiung  on  a  sudden  from  the  luxury  of  a  fine  yacht  into 
a  btate    of   absolute  homelessness,  beggary,   and  harsh   privation. 
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backed  and  darkened  by  the  ehadow  of  terrible  deatb.  Grievous  was 
it,  too,  to  look  at  Mrs.  StrettOD,  and  tbink  tbat  we  bad  saved  her 
from  one  despeiate  peril,  only  to  pluoge  ber  into  an  even  worse  form 
of  sufiering ;  for  EufTeriDg  is  to  be  measured  by  time.  Another  day 
might  have  terminated  her  angTiiah  on  the  wreck ;  but  who  could 
guess  how  long  our  preaent  impriBonment  was  to  last,  and  how  much 
misery  we  should  have  to  eodm'e  before  we  were  visited  by  death  or 
succoured  by  human  bands  ? 

My  eyes,  quitting  my  poor  companions,  wandered  over  the  reef 
on  which  we  had  etnick,  and  which  from  this  height  I  could  clearly 
pee  gleaming  in  the  crystalline  blue  water.  Only  three  of  the  bodies 
of  the  crew  had  come  ashore,  and  1  supposed  that  the  othera  had 
been  washed  by  the  current  away  to  sea.  Thither  also,  no  doubt,  had 
gone  the  "pars  of  the  yacht  and  the  other  floating  portions,  and  may 
be  most  of  those  stores  which  would  have  been  so  precious  to  us  in 
our  destitution. 

I  imagined  there  was  a  trickle  of  tide  setting  to  the  westward 
now,  and  I  was  letting  my  eye  run  that  way,  when  I  caught  sight  of  a 
black  oliject  in  the  water,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant  from 
the  westernmost  point  of  the  reef, 

I  believed  at  iirst  that  it  was  a  shark,  but  it  looked  too  big  for  a 
shark.  I  snatched  up  the  glass  and  pointed  it.  The  instant  the 
object  entered  the  field  of  the  lenses  I  perceived  that  it  was  a  boat 
bottom  up. 

I  would  not  credit  my  eyes  at  first,  and  continued  looking  and 
looking,  until  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  doubt  that  the  object  was  a 
boat,  with  her  keel  just  above  the  water,  and  portions  of  her  bottom 
glancing  in  the  delicate  swell. 

I  was  so  agitated,  tbat  I  trembled  as  though  a  wintry  blast  had 
struck  me ;  my  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating,  and  I  felt  as  if  about 
to  faint ;  a  cold  perspiration  covered  my  forehead  ;  involuntarily  my 
bands  clenched  themselves  until  my  finger  nails  cut  into  the  palm. 
I  closed  my  eyes  tight,  to  clear  the  brain,  and  held  them  closed  for 
Eome  moments,  after  which  I  pointed  the  glass  and  looked  again  ;  and 
being  now  quite  sure,  I  sprang  to  my  feet  and  hallooed  to  the  men  in 
the  creek  with  all  my  might.  They  dropped  their  work,  affrighted 
by  my  voice,  and  stared.  I  put  my  hand  to  my  mouth  and  bawled, 
'  There's  a  boat,  bottom  up,  out  yonder  I  Come  up  here  and  look  at 
her  I '  And  I  stood  pointing  in  so  wild  an  attitude  that  they  might 
well  have  imagined  I  had  taken  leave  of  my  senses.  However,  they 
instantly  came  running  to  the  hill,  and  the  others,  who  had  heard  my 
cry,  came  running  too,  all  save  Sir  Mordaunt,  who  half  rose,  but 
fisnk  back  again. 

Tripshore  was  the  first  to  reach  me.  I  gave  him  the  glass,  and 
pointed  to  the  boat.  Instantly  he  cried,  *  Ay,  it's  a  boat  I  It  must 
be  the  yacht's  boat ;  her  that  tlie  men  launched,  and  tbat  drownded 
tfaem.' 

'  What  is  it  ? '  shouted  Hunter,  rushing  up  to  us. 
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'  Look,  Tom !  Isn't  that  the  yacht's  boat  there  ? '  excl^med 
Tripshore. 

He  peered,  and  uttered  a  loud  cry.  '  Yes,  yea !  that's  her !  that's 
the  hoat  we  launched,  and  that  capsized  with  tts.  For  the  Lord'is 
sake,  Mr.  Tripshore,  let's  go  and  secure  her.' 

By  this  time  the  others  had  arrived,  and  a  whole  volley  of  que^ 
tions  was  let  Qy  at  me.  They  thought  it  was  a  ship  I  had  seen.  Bat 
I  had  now  recovered  my  composure ;  and  after  briefly  answering  their 
questions,  and  giving  them  the  tdescope,  to  look  at  the  b«it  for 
tiiemselves,  I  turned  to  Tripshore  and  Hunter. 

'  Is  your  raft  ready  to  go  afloat  ? '  I  asked. 

'  She'll  swim  as  she  is,'  answered  Hunter,  in  a  voice  full  of  uacon- 
trollable  excitement. 

*  Will  she  carry  you  both  ? ' 

'  Both  ? '  he  repUed.    '  Ay,  four  of  us.' 

'You'll  want  a  couple  of  paddles,'  said  I.  'That  boat  iswithina 
mile,  and  by  paddling  youll  fetch  her  easily.' 

*A  couple  of  planks  '11  do  for  paddles,  Tom,'  exclaimed 
Tripshore. 

*  Come  along  I '  shouted  the  other. 

*  Take  a  tow-line  with  you  1 '  I  bawled  after  them,  as  they  dashed 
down  the  bill. 

Two  were  enough  to  launch  the  raft,  and  as  they  were  both 
seamen  they  knew  what  to  do.  Though  I  bad  pulled  myself  together 
again,  my  heart  beat  strongly.  That  boat,  unless  damaged  beyond 
all  possibility  of  repair,  might  save  our  lives.  If  she  were  indeed 
the  boat  that  the  yacht  carried  amidships,  then  she  would  be  bi^ 
enough  to  receive  the  whole  of  us.  And  never  had  I  seen  the  band 
of  &od  plainer  in  any  circumstance  than  in  this ;  for  Hunter's  raft, 
against  the  building  of  which  I  had  put  my  face,  lay  almost  ready  to 
shove  off  in,  so  that  we  should  be  able  to  get  the  boat  at  once  and 
save  precious  time,  and  be  beforehand  with  the  darkness,  or  with  any 
wind  that  might  oome  with  the  darkness. 

Seeing  the  baronet  wave  his  hand  to  us,  I  asked  Mrs.  Stretton  to 
go  to  him,  and  tell  him  that  the  yacht's  boat  was  there,  and  that  the 
men  were  about  to  bring  her  in.  She  went  at  once,  whilst  the  rest 
of  Tis  stayed  on  the  hill-top  to  watch  the  boat  and  the  movements  of 
the  men. 

As  I  have  said,  the  frame  of  the  raft  was  finished,  and,  indeed, 
this  was  not  a  job  that  need  have  been  long  in  doing,  for  the  planks 
and  pieces  of  timber  were  all  ready  there.  The  size  of  the  raft  was 
not  bigger  than  the  top  of  a  dinner  table,  and  there  were  two  of  them 
to  put  it  together.  Yet  it  was  very  nearly  half  an  hour  before  tbey 
got  away  in  the  raft,  in  spite  of  Hunter  having  told  me  that  she 
would  swim  as  she  was ;  the  cause  of  the  delay  being  they  had 
nothing  to  serve  them  for  paddles  but  planks,  which  they  had  to 
taper  with  the  chopper  at  one  end,  in  order  to  grasp  them.    In   aU 
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this  time,  however,  the  boat  barely  drifted  a  hundred  yards  to  the 
westward,  showing  the  languor  of  the  tide  and  its  direction  at  that 
time.  Yet  my  impatience  was  so  great  that  it  was  a  positive  torture. 
I  would  not  shout  to  the  men,  for  I  could  see  they  were  doing  their 
best ;  yet  it  would  have  eased  me  to  stand  and  roar,  for  I  was  mad  to 
secure  the  boat,  and  every  minute  that  passed  seemed  to  my  crazy 
anxiety  like  the  mouldering  away  of  our  chance. 

I  was  greatly  tormented  also  by  Norie's  qucBtions.  He  would  ask 
me  first  one  thing,  then  another;  was  miserably  importunate ;  one 
moment  wringing  his  hands,  and  saying  the  men  would  lose  the  boat ; 
then  shouting  that  the  boat  had  vanished,  and  begfting  me  for  the 
love  of  God  to  look  for  her,  and  tell  him  if  I  could  see  her ;  and  then, 
when  I  had  pointed  her  out,  raving  again  at  the  men 'a  slownesp.  Miss 
Tuke  hardly  spoke ;  but  her  excitement  and  anxiety  were  fully  as 
great  as  mine  and  Korie's.  Her  eyes  were  on  fire,  and  yet  she  was 
mortally  pale ;  her  bosom  panted  as  though  she  was  fresh  from  a 
race,  and  once  she  caught  Carey's  arm  and  held  it,  as  though  she 
were  about  to  sink  down.  The  sim  stood  over  the  point  of  reef  where 
the  yacht  had  beaten,  in  the  south-west  sky,  and  the  heavens  being 
cloudless,  the  sea  within  the  compass  of  the  reflection  of  the  lumi- 
nary was  like  a  sheet  of  flashing  gold.  It  was  impossible  to  look  at 
it;  it  was  nearly  as  blinding  as  the  sun  himself.  Fortunately  the 
boat  was  to  the  eastward  of  that  splendour,  where  the  wat«r  was  dark 
blue,  beautifully  pure  in  tint,  and  that  which  helped  me  to  keep  the 
boat  in  sight  was  the  light  swell,  that  would  heave  it  up  an  instant 
and  expose  a  portion  of  the  streaming  frame,  which  the  sunshine 
touched  and  set  on  fire,  so  that  at  such  moments  the  brilliant  reflec- 
tion in  the  wet  planks  might  have  passed  for  a  sun-bright  star  shin- 
ing  in  the  soft  deep  azure  of  the  ocean. 

At  last  the  raft  was  ready.  Hunter  got  into  the  box  amidships, 
that  was  big  enough  for  one  only,  and  Tripehore  eat  just  before  it, 
his  legs  under  him,  like  a  tailor.  Both  men  kept  their  faces  forward. 
They  paddled  nimbly,  and  though  the  raft  was  not  more  shapely  than 
a  stage  that  a  carpenter  works  upon  over  a  ship's  side,  they  managed 
to  impel  it  at  a  fair  pace.  They  had  to  come  down  the  creek,  and 
strike  the  sea  at  the  opening  between  the  beach  and  the  reef ;  but  the 
water  was  very  smooth,  there  was  scarcely  any  tide,  and  in  five 
minutes  they  were  clear  of  the  reef,  and  propelling  the  raft  very 
steadily  towards  the  boat. 

I  ran  down  the  hill  to  the  beach  to  watch  them  from  that  point, 
and  the  others  you  may  be  sure  followed  me.  I  found  that  I  could 
see  the  boat  as  plainly  from  the  beach  as  from  the  hill,  and  perceived 
that  the  men  had  it  in  sight  too,  by  the  steadiness  with  which  they 
aimed  the  raft  at  it.  We  all  stood  in  a  breathless  state,  watching  the 
strange  figure  of  that  raft,  and  the  sparkle  of  the  paddles  as  the  men 
flourished  them.  Our  Uvea  might  depend  upon  the  amazing  dis- 
covery of  that  boat,  that  veritable  godsend,  which  lay  floating  there. 
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and  the  one  passionate  thought  ia  me  now  was,  will  the  be  in  a  fit 
Btate  to  carry  lis  ? 

Nimbly  as  the  men  plied  their  paddles,  the  raft  took  a  desperate 
long  time  in  reaching  the  boat.  I  knew  that  not  only  \ij  my  im- 
patience, but  by  the  passage  of  the  munificent  fiood  of  light  upon  the 
Eea.  Even  when  the  raft  seemed  quite  close  to  the  boat,  she  was  still 
a  good  distance  ofT,  and  I  waited  and  waited  to  see  the  flash  of  the 
little  paddles  cease,  until  I  believed  the  men  would  go  on  paddling 
for  ever. 

But  even  eo  weary  a  waiting  must  come  to  an  end  at  last.  The 
paddles  were  dropped,  and  keeping  my  eye  at  the  glass,  I  perceived 
the  men  lean  over  and  endeavour  to  right  the  boat.  Three  timesthe; 
tried,  each  time  depressing  the  keel  to  the  water's  edge,  but  no 
furtlier ;  but  the  fourth  time  they  succeeded ;  and  then,  instead  of 
her  keel,  I  saw  the  gunwales  of  the  boat,  like  a  black  line  upon  the 
blue. 

I  now  supposed  they  would  make  the  line  fast,  and  begin  to 
tow  her ;  instead  of  which  they  fell  to  baling  her  out,  one  with  his 
boots  and  tbe  other  with  his  cap.  This  would  be  a  tedious  process; 
l)ut  on  reflection  I  judged  they  would  not  he  able  to  tow  the  boat  full 
of  water,  for  the  raft  was  hard  enough  to  propel  alone.  I  watched 
the  baling  with  a  feeling  of  passionate  expectation.  If  the  boat  was 
injured,  the  water  would  flow  into  her  as  fast  as  they  threw  it  out-, 
if  uninjured,  her  gunwales  would  rise.  I  explained  this  to  Miss  Tuke 
and  Norie,  and  we  watched  the  boat  as  persons  standing  upon  a  gal- 
Iowa  might  watch  for  the  messenger  who  is  coming  with  a  reprieve, 
but  who  may  come  too  late. 

At  last  I  clearly  perceived  that  the  gunwales  rose.  I  could  not 
be  deceived.  The  telescope  was  a  good  one :  when  I  had  firat  looked 
at  the  boat  after  they  had  righted  her,  her  gunwales  only  made  a  thin 
line,  and  now  they  were  showing  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
inches.  By  this  I  knew  that  if  the  boat  leaked  at  all,  the  leak 
would  be  a  trifling  one,  to  yield  to  such  baling  as  that ;  and  in  a 
transport  of  delight  I  shouted  out  that  the  boat  was  sound  1  that  oar 
deliverance  was  at  hand  I  and  ran  to  Sir  Mordaunt,  pointing  to  tbe 
boat,  and  calling  that  our  deliverance  was  at  hand  I  He  was  too 
much  affected  to  speak ;  he  got  up,  and  stood  looking,  I  gave  him 
the  glass,  and  asked  him  to  judge  for  himself  how  the  boat  grew  up 
out  of  the  water.  He  rested  the  telescope  on  my  shoulder,  and  I 
felt  the  tube  trembling  in  his  grasp.  He  peered,  and  exclaimed, 
*  There  can  be  no  question  that  she  is  the  "  Lady  Maud's  "  boat, 
Walton.     I  see  the  gilt  stripe  round  her.' 

*Shemust  be  the  boat  that  the  men  launched,'  lanswered,  'and 
that  capsized  with  them.  She  must  therefore  have  been  fioating 
about  here  ever  since,  and  it  is  wonderful  that  we  have  not  seen  her 
before.' 

*  She  was  our  biggest  boat  \ ' 
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'  Certainly  she  was !  '  I  cried.  '  She  will  carry  us  all !  We  have 
but  to  rig  and  stock  her  with  provisions  and  water,  and  sail  away  in  - 
her.' 

*AhI'  he  said,  in  a  trembling  voice,  *God  has  watched  over 
ual' 

I  felt  that  aa  profoundly  as  he,  and  could  have  fallen  on  my 
knees.  It  was  as  though  a  miracle  had  been  wrought,  to  6nd  that 
boat  there  close  to  the  island,  manifestly  uninjured  by  the  heavy  seas 
nhich  the  gale  had  raised,  drifting  into  our  sight  in  time  to  stop 
Hunter  from  risking  his  life  on  his  miserable  raft,  and  at  the  very 
moment  when  our  prospects  looked  utterly  dark  and  hopeless. 

The  men  gave  over  baling  after  they  had  been  at  that  work  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  line  of  immersion  indicated  that 
there  was  still  water  in  the  boat,  but  she  showed  a  good  aide,  and 
was  no  longer  the  drowned  thing  she  had  been.  The  sinking  of  the 
sun  warned  them  to  stop  baling;  it  was  approaching  the  horizon, 
and  there  would  be  no  twilight  to  help  us  when  it  was  gone.  They 
kept  their  places  in  the  boat,  and  took  the  raft  in  tow,  and  by  lean- 
ing over  the  side  managed  to  paddle  the  boat  along  as  fast  again  as 
they  could  have  urged  the  raft.  Indeed,  tbey  were  not  above  twenty 
minutes  in  performing  the  journey.  "We  stood  on  the  beach  to  re- 
ceive tbem,  and  when  they  were  within  earshot  we  all  of  us  cheered 
and  cried  to  them.  They  answered  our  sbouta  heartily ;  and  so, 
paddling  the  boat  around  the  point  of  reef,  they  brought  her  to  the 
entrance  of  the  creek  and  came  ashore,  bringing  with  them  the  end 
of  the  tow-line. 

It  would  have  moved  you,  I  am  sure,  to  have  seen  us  shaking 
hands  with  the  two  men.  We  crowded  round  them,  and  only  let 
them  go  because  they  said  they  were  wild  with  thirst.  If  orie  and  I 
then  waded  into  the  water,  and,  laying  hold  of  the  boat's  gunwale, 
looked  into  her.  There  was  not  more  than  a  foot  of  water  in  her, 
and  this  being  as  bright  as  glass,  I  could  clearly  see  that  her  bottom 
was  peri'ectly  sound.  Indeed,  I  could  not  perceive  that  she  had  sus- 
tained any  injury,  unless  I  except  the  loss  of  her  rudder  and  her 
amidship  thwart,  that  was  started  on  the  port  side. 

I  called  to  Sir  Mordaunt :  '  She  is  an  old  friend,  and  you  were 
not  mistaken.  Here  is  the  name  "  Lady  Maud  "  in  black  and  white ' 
— pointing,  to  the  stem. 

In  truth  she  might  well  have  been  called  the  yacht's  long-boat, 
for,  when  on  the  chocks  just  abaft  the  foremast,  she  had  the  look  of 
a  long-boat,  with  her  square  stern,  plump  sides,  and  motherly  beam. 
Her  brass  rowlocks  hung  by  their  laniards ;  her  rudder  was,  as  I  have 
said,  gone,  but  the  gudgeons  were  standing — that  is,  the  eyes  on 
which  the  rudder  had  been  hung. 

To  secure  her  for  the  night,  Norie  and  I  hauled  her  to  the  head 
of  the  creek,  which  brought  her  close  to  the  beach. 

'  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  her,'  said  I  to  Tripshore,  as  he 
and  Hunter  rejoined  us. 

ITo.  633  (xo.  cijn.  X.  ■■)  z 
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*  Kothing,  praise  the  Lord,'  be  replied. 

'  SWU  want  a  new  rudder,'  said  I, '  and  we  must  rig  her.  But 
that  IB  easily  done.  To-morrow  momiiig  we'll  set  to  work  and  give 
her  an  oatfit.' 

'  Will  she  carry  ne  all  7 '  asked  Miss  Tuke. 

'  Ay,  miss,  and  half  as  many  again,'  answered  Hnnter.  *  That 
fore-tops'I  yard  tiiere,  Mr.  Walton,  will  be  the  veiy  thing  ixx  a  mast. 
Pity  we  Bent  away  the  top-gallant-yard  in  the  laft  this  morning,  sir.' 

'  Oh,  we'll  find  something  to  bend  a  sail  to,'  said  I ;  glad  to  find 
that  the  man's  mutinous  manner  had  left  him,  and  that  he  talked 
with  hia  old  civility. 

Aa  we  strolled  slowly  back  to  the  hut  the  sun  sank,  and  so  mag- 
nificent was  the  sight  of  the  huge  red  and  flashing  Imninary,  poiaed 
like  a  vast  wheel  of  fire  upon  the  polished  red  water,  that  we  all 
stopped  to  look  at  it,  and  kept  silence  aa  tiie  orb  gradually  di«v 
down.  For  a  few  minutes  after  it  was  gone,  the  sky  in  the  west 
seemed  as  though  a  great  city  was  burning  out  of  sight  under  it,  aa 
terribly  splendid  was  the  crimson  glare  upon  the  heavens.  But  thii 
awful  and  majestic  light  faded  fast,  sea  and  sky  took  a  kind  of  yellow 
colour,  and  then  they  became  grey,  and  quickly  changed  into  dark- 
ness, and  night  came  upon  us  with  a  single  stride,  with  a  bright 
moon  overhead,  and  the  water  in  the  north  full  of  starlight. 

The  discovery  and  possession  of  our  boat  had  put  us  all  into  fiae 
■spirits.  Instead  of  entering  the  hut,  we  seated  ourselves  upon  the 
■coral  sand  at  the  top  of  the  beach,  and  clear  of  the  grass,  tl^t  aooii 
began  to  sparkle  in  the  moonshine  with  the  dew.  The  air  was  moist, 
but  it  was  deliciously  cool,  and  it  was  pleasanter  to  sit  in  the  light 
of  the  bland  and  beautiful  planet  than  in  the  dark  hut ;  and,  more- 
over, there  was  something  finely  in  harmony  with  our  hopeful  and 
grateful  spirits  in  the  peace  of  the  sea,  with  the  darkness  and  the  sUrs 
in  the  north  and  east,  and  the  fiood  of  moonlight  in  the  south,  and 
in  the  soft  creaming  of  the  little  breakers  and  the  distant  melodious 
wash  of  the  swell  over  the  line  of  reef. 

We  sat  talking  of  our  chances  of  escape,  end  in  what  direction 
-we  should  steer  the  boat.  I  told  them  a  story  of  three  sailors  who 
had  sailed  a  smaller  boat  than  ours  over  two  thousand  miles  of  sea, 
and  related  some  of  the  hardships  they  had  endured ;  how  they 
never  despaired,  but  manfully  struggled  on  and  on ;  until,  after 
many  days,  and  after  they  had  measured  the  amazing  distance  of 
two  thousand  miles,  they  were  picked  up  by  a  brig,  and  safely  landed 
in  England. 

Then  we  talked  over  the  provisioning  of  the  boat.  Aliss  Tuke 
asked  how  we  should  be  able  to  carry  water  to  drink. 

'  In  the  beef  cask,'  said  I.  '  We  will  teat  it.  If  it  leaks,  we 
must  endeavour  to  make  it  tight.' 

'  There's  the  sherry  cask,'  said  Tripshore. 

*I  know,'  I  replied  ;  '  but  we  will  carry  the  aheny  with  us,  if  the 
other  cask  will  hold  water.' 
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•How  mneh  irill  it  hold ?'  asked  Sir  Mordaont. 

*  Between  twenty  and  thirty  gallons,- 1  should  say,'  I  repKed. 

*  And  how  long  will  that  qipmtity  last  ? '  inquired  None. ' 

'  Why,'  said  I, '  don't  yon  see,  None,  that  must  depend  upon  how 
much  we  use.  Twenty-five  gallons  will  he  two  hundred  pinta.  There 
are  eight  of  us,  and  even  a  liheral  allowance  would  give  us  a  fort- 
night's Supply.' 

'  We^  could  sail  across  the  Gulf  in  that  time,'  exclaimed  MrS. 
StrettoD. 

*Norie,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  leaning  towards  the  doctor,  and 
speaking  softly,  though  I  heard  him, '  before  we  quit  the  island^  you 
will  keep  your  promise  ? ' 

'  I  will  set  about  it  in  the  morning,'  responded  Norie. 

I  knew  this  referred  to  the  cross  that  Sir  Mordaunt  wished  to 
erect  over  his  wife's  grave.  Hearing  what  had  been  said,  I  remarked 
that,  as  there  would  be  a  deal  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  morning,  it 
would  be  wise  to  settle  the  programme  at  once. 

'  You,  Norie,'  said  I, '  will  carry  out  Sir  Mordaunt's  wishes.  That 
will  be  your  part,  and  we  shall  expect  nothing  else  from  you.  You 
and  I,  Tripsbore,  will  fit  and  rig  the  boat.  Hunter,  you  will  help 
Mrs.  Stretton  and  &£iss  Tuke  to  empty  the  beef  cask,  and  then  test 
it,  and  if  it  leaks  you  must  turn  to  and  make  it  tig;ht — if  you  can ; 
and  if  you  can't,  then  we  must  capsize  the  sherry  and  use  that  cask. 
Mrs.  Stretton,  you  will  cook  more  beef  after  breakfast,  so  that  we  can 
ship  a  fair  supply ;  and,  indeed,  you  and  Misa  Tuke  and  Carey  will 
see  to  the  provisions,  for  when  Hunter  baa  done  with  the  cask,  hell 
join  us  at  the  boat.     Is  my  programme  to  your  liking  ? ' 

They  all  said  yes,  it  would  do  very  well. 

'  But  what  is  my  work  ?  '  said  Sir  Mordaunt. 

'  Why,'  said  I,  '  you  can  act  as  overseer,  and  take  care  that  there 
is  no  skulking  among  us.' 

My  poor  friend  probably  felt  that  this  was  about  as  much  as  he 
could  do,  for  though  he  begged  a  little  to  be  made  practically  useful, 
he  gave  over  his  entreaties  very  soon. 

For  nearly  an  hour  we  remained  talking  in  this  manner ;  but  now 
the  dew  was  falling  like  rain,  and  I  advised  the  ladies  to  withdraw  to 
the  but. 

*  Let  us  thank  God,  before  we  retire,  for  the  mercy  and  goodness 
He  has  shown  ua  this  day,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt. 

So  we  all  knelt  down  upon  the  sand  in  the  moonlight,  whilst  the 
baronet  prayed  aloud ;  and  when  our  thanksgiving  was  over  we  shook 
hands,  and  all  of  our  company,  except  the  seamen  and  I,  withdrew 
to  the  hut. 

'We  had  better  keep  watch,  as  we  did  last  night,  my  lads,' 
said  I. 

'  Ay,  ay,'  they  answered. 

We  debated,  and  then  settled  that  Tripshote  should  stand  the 
first  watch.  Hunter  the  second,  and  I  the  last. 
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'  la  it  worth  while  keeping  the  fire  in  ? '  asked  Tripshore. 

'  !No,'  I  replied.  'I  am  satisfied  that  no  vessels  approach  tiiese 
waters,  and  a  fire  is  useless.  The  weather  looks  settled ;  we  shall 
have  the  sun  in  the  momiDg,  and  then  ve  can  light  the  fire.  Keep 
your  eye  on  the  boat,  Tripshore,  and  watch  for  any  more  wt«ckage 
that  may  come  ashore.' 

So  saying,  I  went  to  the  hut,  followed  hy  Hunter,  and  dragging 
up  a  bit  of  the  sail,  so  aa  to  make  a  pillow,  I  put  down  my  head,  and 
was  soon  fast  asleep. 
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Race  axd  Life  on  English  Soil.^ 

Br  Benjaiun  Wabd  Eichabbsos,  M.T>.,  F.B.S. 

THE  theme,  long  since  cast  ia  m;  mind  and  every  day  before  it, 
on  which,  to-night,  I  would  discourse,  shall  be  of  the  races  of 
men  on  our  English  soil ;  these  races  in  relation  to  their  mental  and 
physical  life  and  its  probable  future,  in  so  far  as  that  future  mav  be 
inferred  from  the  past  and  present. 

If  I  can  handle  the  theme  to  your  satisfaction  I  eball  be  more 
than  content,  for  at  this  moment,  in  the  history  of  the  little  planet  oa 
which  we  dwell,  the  question  of  race  is  the  question  of  the  human 
history  of  the  planet  in  respect  to  its  social  progression.  The  races 
form  the  frictional  surfaces  by  which,  in  natural  collision,  the  know- 
ledge and  wisdom  which  make  life  worth  having  are  struck  out.  The 
fire  of  the  soul  is  lighted  by  the  contact  of  race  with  race.  If  all  the 
earth  were  inhabited  by  one  people  of  one  race,  having  the  same 
tastes,  the  sanoe  hopes,  the  same  desires,  the  same  traditions,  the  same 
colour,  the  same  arts,  the  same  literature,  the  same  tongue,  it  were,  I 
believe,  physiologically  impoBsible  that  such  a  race  could  long  exist. 
It  would  exhibit,  Roon,  a  craving  for  one  object  and  that  signifies 
decay ;  for  the  ordinance  of  nature  is  that  desire  shall  always  be 
kept  under  the  dominion  of  necessity. 

No  iiner  example,  no  grander  poem  of  life  was  ever  set  in  illus- 
tration of  this  ordinance  than  the  tradition  of  the  Tower  that  was  to 
scale  the  skies.  A  race  set  itself  one  task.  It  craved  to  know  the 
unknowable.  In  its  self-willed  ignorance  it  said,  as  a  child  might 
say: — this  blue  canopy  over  our  heads  with  the  lights  get  in  it,  lights 
which,  many  though  they  be,  we  might  count  up  if  we  tried,  this  blue 
canopy  is  the  veil,  thin  perchance  as  a  cloud  could  we  pierce  it, 
which  hides  from  our  sight  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  and  shuts  ua  out 
its  precincts.  Our  mountains  seem  to  approach  it ;  it  is  not  ao  high 
that  it  may  not  be  approached.  Let  us  build  a  tower  whose  top 
Bhall  reach  into  it  I 

What  labour  they  who  thus  presumed  threw  into  their  work  who 
shall  tell  P  What  self-sacrifice  they  underwent,  danger,  privation, 
hope  deferred,  who  shall  tell  ?  And  the  end  was  that  the  Heavens 
remained  as  serenely  blue  as  ever,  ae  unscathed  as  ever,  as  far  oET  as 
ever ;  while  the  men,  made  helplessly  mad  with  their  own  conceit, 
talked  madmen's  gibberish  so  that  they  undeistood  nob  what  was 

'  iDaagnral  Address  delivered  before  the  CjmmrodorioD  Beetion  of  the  National 
Eisteddfod,  held  at  Denbigh  on  August  21,  iSSa.    ijir  Boberl  CuiUSe,  M.F^  ia  the 
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meant  when  they  spoke  to  each  other,  but  dispersed  like  the  vison 
they  had  created. 

It  is  the  same  with  some  men  in  this  day  as  with  the  men  of 
Babel.  He  who  craves  is  mad ;  he  lives  to  himself;  he  lives  for  him- 
self; he  learns  a  manner  of  thought  and  sentiment  and  d&iie  and 
expression  which  does  not  fit  in  with  the  general  life.  Thus  he  falls 
out  of  the  ranks,  or  dies,  or  becomes  an  inmate  of  one  of  our  great 
modern  temples  of  oonfusioD  of  tongues,  our  asylums  for  the  insane, 
our  Babels. 

Nature,  never  altering  her  ordinations,  provides  the^e  correctioDf, 
or,  more  strictly  speaking,  permits  no  divergence  from  ber  oini 
course.  Here  is  man,  by  virtue  of  a  special  ingenuity  in  construction 
and  communication,  master  of  all  created  life  on  the  earth.  But  take 
&om  him  that  special  power,  or  let  him  take  it  from  himself,  and  he 
were  amongst  the  feeblest  of  animals,  the  prey  of  a  thousand ;  so 
much  their  prey  they  might  quickly  tread  the  earth  free  of  him  and 
his  control.  Liberat^e  our  Babels ;  leave  their  inmates  free  and  alone 
on  the  iace  of  the  earth,  and  where  in  the  course  of  a  century  were 
such  men  of  the  earth  ?  They  would  fight  for  a  time  the  men  of 
their  time ;  they  would  kill  and  be  killed,  and  to  the  untamed  brutes 
would  fall  a  ready  feast. 

To  prevent  these  catastrophes  nature  provides  races  of  men, 
varieties  that  keep  the  universal  mart  alive  in  mental  health  and 
mental  strength.  By  the  very  force  with  which  she  endows  races  to 
preserve  their  own  individuality  she  maintains  the  genus  man 
amongst  the  beast«.  If  the  races  of  men  commingle  they  come  hack 
to  their  original  type,  or  make  temporarily,  in  the  commingling,  a 
nation  or  people  as  distinct  in  its  elements  as  the  original  &om  nhich 
each  element  wa^  derived. 

In  London,  mixture  of  the  world,  we  see  the  commingling  of  the 
races  in  the  most  systematic  form.  For  the  moment,  that  wond^ful 
city  is  the  centre  of  the  planet  in  representation  of  human  life.  In 
Wales,  in  a  Welsh  district,  in  a  Welsh  town  we  see  race  in  its  purer 
and  individual  type.  In  I^ondon  we  see  the  effect  of  the  commingling. 
In  such  a  province  as  this  in  which  we  now  are  we  see  the  effect  of 
the  separation.  To  casual  observation  the  two  pictures  appear 
diverse  enough.  To  faithful  analytical  observation  they  are  the  same* 
showing  the  same  natural  lines,  Uie  same  harmony  of  result. 

I  have  for  my  part  learned  these  racial  distinctions  and  com- 
minglings  so  carefully  that  I  can  distinguish  them  in  the  crowded 
dty  as  distinctly  as  in  the  county  or  province.  I  will  tell  you  first 
the  way  in  which  I  learned  this  lesson.  I  will  then  narrate  or  dis- 
tinguish the  racial  characteristics  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  oar 
modem  society. 

For  fourteen  years  of  my  life  it  was  my  duty,  twice  a  week,  to 
attend  at  one,  and  for  a  time  at  two,  of  those  public  institutions 
(»lled  medical  charities.  The  seats  of  my  labours  were  in  the 
eastern  and!  east  central  portions  of  the  great  city,  and  the  scenes  of 
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my  labours  were  io  the  outdoor  departmentR  of  medical  practice.  I 
sat  at  a  table  ia  a  Hmall  room,  and  one  by  one,  in  line,  the  sick 
passed  before  me  to  be  prescribed  for.  During  the  firet  two  or  three 
years  my  mind  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  details  of  the  physician's 
skill,  and  all  who  came  before  me  were  to  me  the  same ;  they  were 
eo  many  sick  coming  to  be  treated  for  their  maladies.  In  covu-se  of 
time  the  labour  became  monotonous  to  a  degree  I  can  hardly  explain. 
Tlie  description  of  ailment  was  often  a  mere  repetition,  told  and  re- 
told fifty,  nay  a  hundred,  times  at  one  sitting ;  the  sight  was  that  of 
one  or  two  hundred  iaces  traversing  &om  entrance  to  exit  door ;  the 
art  was  that  of  prescribing,  which  from  constant  habit  became  almost 
a  stereotyped  act.     You  may  imagine  the  monotony. 

By-and-by  a  new  light  began  to  break  on  me.  I  got  an  insight 
into  what  we  physicians,  from  the  days  of  Hippocrates  to  these  days, 
call  temperaments.  Those  people  passing  before  me  were,  in  by  tar 
the  greater  number  of  instances,  so-called  English  or  British  people, 
but  yet  they  were  exceedingly  different  the  one  from  the  other.  They 
were  different  in  look,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  bore  and  described 
themselves,  in  the  mode  in  which  they  explained  their  diseases. 
The  character  of  their  diseases  was  modified  by  their  peculiar  condi- 
tion and  tendency,  and  the  mental,  if  not  tke  physical,  course  of 
treatment  admitted  of  being  changed  to  suit  variety  of  taste,  dispo- 
sition, and  habit. 

I  found  further,  as  I  began  to  discriminate,  or,  if  I  may  use  the 
term,  differentiate,  that  there  was  a  marked  difference  in  them  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  they  accepted  and  appreciated  what  was  done  for 
tbem,  and  as  to  the  amount  of  faith  or  confidenoe  which  they  had  for 
the  doer  and  the  doing.  On  these  points  they  moved  in  groups  per- 
fectly distinct.  I  noticed,  further,  special  differences  in  different  sets 
aa  to  their  own  expectations,  hopes,  desires,  fears.  Some  were 
pessimists  always,  others  were  optimists,  others  neutral  or  passive ; 
but  all  in  groups  which,  in  time,  became  easily  definable.  My  ear^ 
too,  caught  in  their  voices  distinotions  and  peculiarities  which  soon 
classified  into  order,  so  that  l^  the  voice  and  mode  of  using  it  I  could 
usually  tell,  though  I  did  not  look  at  him,  the  natural  group  to  which 
the  speaker  belonged. 

But  that  which  struck  me  as  the  stiangeet  thing  of  all  was  that 
the  groups  into  which  I  was  able  to  divide  these  people  began  to  be 
declared  to  me  by  the  names  of  tbe  pOTsons  who  formed  each  group. 
At  first  when  tiiis  dawned  upon  me  I  could  not  believe  it  to  be  more 
than  a  fancy,  and  I  h^;an  to  question  myself  whether  I  was  not 
letting  a  mere  hypothesis  draw  me  into  the  net  of  false  inference. 
That  I  might  avoid  this  risk  I  pursued  a  systematic  plan  of  inquiry. 

I  made  a  list  of  groups  based  on  the  pecnliaritiee  of  types  which 
I  had  recognised,  and  I  marked  these  by  a  number, — group  one,  two, 
and  three,  and  bo  on.  Then  I  requested  that  all  sew  persons  who 
were  shown  in  to  me,  each  of  whom  would  be  quite  a  stranger,  should 
be  anoonnced  by  name  before  I  saw  them.    If,  then,  it  wera  a  male 
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or  a  BpinBter  who  was  announced,  for  married  women  were  of  coune 
out  of  court  Btnce  they  bore  their  husband's  name,  I  placed  the  DUne 
under  the  group  to  which  I  believed  it  to  belong.  When  I  had  got  a 
goodly  list  of  names  arranged  in  this  way  I  reckoned  up  the  results, 
and  found  that  I  was  correct  within  five  to  six  per  cent. 

In  this  way  I  got  naturally  and  plainly  in  my  mind  certain  special 
characteristics  which  were  detectable  and  recognisable  by  name,  and, 
having  obtained  this  clue  from  my  medical  observations  in  the  first 
instance,  I  began  to  follow  it  up  and  to  trace  it  out  in  all  with  whom 
I  might  come  into  contact  in  business,  in  pleasure,  in  travel,  in 
practice,  in  times  of  solemnest  moment  and  danger  and  death. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  ha\e  pursued  these  observa- 
tions, studying  the  racial  differences,  first  from  their  primitive 
position  or  stock,  and  next  fram  the  admixtures  of  these  in  what  may 
be  called  specimens  of  mised  races. 

As  it  will  be  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  the  inferences  and  sugges- 
tions I  shall  have  to  draw  in  the  sequel,  to  present  a  clear  view  of  the 
races  of  men  to  which  reference  wilt  be  made,  I  propose  iu  the  first 
instance,  with  your  kind  permission,  to  submit  a  picture  or  outline 
of  each  different  race  in  its  primitive  type,  and  of  some  of  the  more 
important  classes  springing  from  combinations  of  the  original  or 
primitive  stock. 

The  Kaces. 

I.  The  representatives  of  the  first  race  to  which  I  would  direct  your 
attention  are  persons  of  fair  complexion,  with  light  fiaxeu  or  brown 
hair,  not  very  abundant  in  quantity,  and  blue  or  grey  eyes.  The 
head  is  large,  massive,  round  ;  the  supporting  neck  short  and  strong. 
The  features  heavy,  but  not,  of  necessity,  dull.  The  aspect  either 
very  friendly,  cheerful,  and  open,  or  stolid,  determined,  cold,  or  even 
scowling.  The  body  of  heavy  build  and  medium  height,  rarely  very 
tall.  The  shoulders  broad.  The  voice  clear  and  resonant ;  the  words 
comparatively  few,  usually  to  the  point,  and  in  disease  plaintive 
without  being  complaining. 

In  disposition  these  persons  are  not  much  distressed  about  their 
future  and  not  peculiarly  thrifty,  but  they  are  truthful  and  singu- 
larly tniBtfViI  and  confiding.  I  observed  from  week  to  week,  and  even 
month  to  month,  that  whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  their  illness, 
when  they  were  ill  they  rarely  change  their  course  towards  their 
physician,  nor  think  of  change.  They  do  not  lavish  praise  on 
bis  skill,  but  they  rest  on  it  satisfied  not  to  seek  ot^er  assistance. 
To  everyone  else  they  have  the.  same  tendency.  Affectionate  in  an 
extreme  degree  to  those  closely  allied  to  them  by  ties  of  blood,  they 
show  little  sympathy  with  persons  outside  their  own  circle.  They 
do  not  meddle  with  other  people's  affairs,  nor .  pry  into  them.  For 
thia  Bame  reason  they  allow  no  one  to  meddle  or  pry  into  their  afi^ra. 
They  are  not  specially  attached  to  any  particular  place,  but  are  ready 
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to  travel  and  settle  down  anywhere  aad  make  a  home.  That  home, 
once  made,  \a  like  a  sacred  grove,  into  which  no  intruding  foot  is 
welcome  without  invitation.  '  The  Eoglisbman'a  house  is  his  castle ' 
is  especiailj  their  motto. 

They  enjoy  looking  at  works  of  art,  listen  with  pleasure  to  music 
and  laugh  at  sallies  of  wit  and  humour  and  sarcasm  with  a  ring  of 
laughter  round,  full,  hearty,  and  good  to  hear.  They  are  them- 
selves not  deficient  in  rude  wit,  humour,  sally ;  yet  they  fail  to  excel 
in  t^e  refined  arts  and  occupations.  By  nature  they  are  workers  with 
the  bands  at  hard,  steady,  exact,  pioneeriog  work.  The  men  are 
powerful  in  handicrafts ;  giants  in  physical  labour.  The  women  as 
housewives  and  as  labourers  in  domestic  work  are  orderly,  slow, 
clean,  conservative,  but  not  particularly  economical.  Amongst  the 
industrial  classes  many  of  the  vomen  work  at  handicrafts :  at  the 
knitting-frame  in  the  stocking  districts,  at  the  loom  in  the  factory^ 
in  the  tield  and  the  garden  in  agricultaral  places. 

The  tone  of  mind  of  this  class  of  English  people,  in  relation  to 
subjects  of  solemnest  interest,  and  during  states  of  life  when  those 
subjects  assume  the  solemnest  impressions,  is  singularly  characteristic. 
It  is  marked  by  staid  and  stolid  disposition.  They  are,  as  a  rule, 
Protestant  in  their  religion,  unswerving  in  the  path  they  have  chosen, 
if  they  have  chosen  any,  and  choosing  mostly  that  form  that  is  sim- 
plest and  broadest.  To  them  gorgeous  ceremonial  is  a  mere  sight  or 
wonder,  it  never  touches  them  ;  nor  are  they  enthusiasts  in  matters 
of  religious  controversy,  except  w  hen  they  are  roused  to  tear  down 
what  they  disUke;  then  they  may  be  terrible  in  their  earnestness, 
sparing  nothing,  however  classical,  precious,  or  beautiful.  Their 
natural  tendency  is  towards  what  some  call  '  fatalism,'  or  to  that 
form  of  belief  which  has  been  dignified  by  the  name  of  '  neoee- 
sitarianism.'  They  are  a  practical  family  even  in  these  concerns. 
They  cannot  interfere  with  what  is  to  be ;  if  they  could,  they  would 
not ;  to  obey  their  call  is  enough.  The  results  lie  in  the  hands  of 
the  higher  Power.  Thus  they  resign  themselves  to  die  with  astound- 
ing equanimity,  and,  when  they  or  those  who  are  nearest  to  them  ore 
out  of  reasonable  hope,  they  are  the  first  to  request  that  the  dying 
be  let  alone,  tormented  by  no  vain  endeavour  to  prolong  a  life  at  the 
close  of  its  earthly  course.  Owing  to  this  endurance  and  freedom 
from  brooding  over  the  future,  some  of  them  show  great  tenacity  of 
iife ;  have  many  lives. 

Connected  with  this  same  tone  of  mind  they  have  ordinarily  a 
singular  freedom  from  sense  of  danger,  a  freedom  indeed  which  to 
keener  and  more  timorous  or  sensitive  constitutions  savours  of  obtuse- 
ness.  It  is  not  bravado.  It  is  a  natural  absence  of  fear,  and  is 
accompanied  with  what  may  truly  be  called  an  absence  of  sympathy 
with  fear  and  with  all  kinds  of  pain.  Hence  the  members  of  thui 
family  easily  become  mechanically  perfect  in  momenta  of  danger,  and 
tfaorougb  to  the  end  in  what  they  have  then  to  do.  This  Acuity 
makes   them  invincible   in   contest,  and  stnnetimea   detestable   io 
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what  their  sympathetic  rivals  call  oppression,  cruelty,  or  devasta- 
tioD. 

Their  blindnesB  to  danger  and  elowDess-of  comprehension  lead  these 
people  into  remarkable  freedom  from  superstition  in  regard  to  sudden 
or  startling  phenomena.  Tbey  never  see  ghosts  or  apparitions,  and 
only  laugh  at  those  who  do.  There  is  no  great  merit  to  them  in 
this,  because  it  rests  on  slowness.  It  requires  a  quick  peFceptkHt  to 
see  a  ghost,  and  a  vivid  imagination  to  realise  what  is  meant  by  an 
apparition  or  other  supernatural  phenomenon.  These  people  of  whom 
I  speak  are  deficient  in  these  faculties;  long  before  they  ccnld 
see  it,  the  apparition  has  vanished,  or  when  it  occurs  to  them,  if 
it  occurs  to  them  that  they  have  seen  or  heard  something,  it  will  be 
80  long  afterwards  that  their  reasoning  powers  have  had  time  \a  cotoe 
into  play  and  explain  the  phenomenon  on  some  very  commonplace 
and  every-day  interpretation.  At  the  same  time  they  do  not  discard 
mystery  nor  cast  aside  a  love  for  the  mysterious.  They  rather  revel 
in  it  without  being  touched  by  it,  as  though  it  were  a  sublime  joke 
intended  for  their  amusement.  To  real  sublimities,  to  the  true 
mysteries  of  nature,  the  wonders  of  the  univeree,  the  ideas  of  ilU* 
mitable  space,  of  illimitable  power,  of  all  that  is  mechanically 
overwhelining  in  nature,  they  are  the  most  impresaionaUe  of  the 
impressioned.  Astronomy  is  to  them  the  science  of  sciences;  mathe- 
matics, the  key  of  knowledge. 

In  friendship  these  people  are  singularly  characteristic.  They 
make  no  demonstration  of  fervour,  they  never  enter  into  friendship 
with  a  motive,  they  are  never  wily  in  their  firiendships.  They  are, 
however,  easily  led  into  friendly  intercourse,  and,  being  slowly  ens- 
picioua,  are  abiding  in  it,  adhering  often  €rmly  to  friends  whom 
the  quicker-witted  understand  and  who  are  undeserving  of  confidence. 
.Whi^  this  frame  of  mind  la^ts,  they  are  invaluable  in  friendship ;  but 
if  it  once  he  broken,  whether  the  breakage  occur  from  right  or  wrong, 
it  is  not  often  healed.  Strictly  these  people  are  as  implacable  in  their 
dislikes  as  they  are  iirm  in  their  likings.  They  rarely  forgive,  and 
if  they  forgive  they  rarely  live  long  enough  to  forget.  They  are  never 
proud,  the^  are  never  humble,  and  if  they  assume  to  be  either  it  vt 
with  so  bad  a  grace  the  assumption  falls  to  the  ground.  The  poUcy 
of  this  &mily  is  individual,  silently  determinate,  a^ressive  to  an 
extent  beyond  all  comparison.  It  knows  and  recognises  nothing  so 
much  as  individual  independence ;  has  no  vital  sympathies  with  other 
&milies ;  cares  first  for  its  own  individual  family,  secondly  for  Uie 
wider  family  of  which  it  is  a  unit,  and  after  that,  practically,  for 
-none  other.  In  governing  it  ia  unsystematic  and  too  dependent  od 
might  as  right  to  be  scientific  in  principles  of  policy.  It  cuU  ail 
troublesome  knots  with  its  heavy  sword,  whatever  contents  nuy 
-thereby  be  loosened.  lb  enjoys  fighting  for  fighting'a  sake,  «od  does 
not  object  to  a  contest  amongst  the  members  of  its  own  body. 

II.  The  representatives'  of  a  second  primitive  Taoe  to  which  I 
iwould  next  jefer  are  most  distinct.  The  complexion  of  theseis  mdi^ 
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a:  &ir^  reddkh,  ireckled.  The  bair  ia  of  reddish  oi  leddisb-brown 
colour  and  scanty.  The  ejea  light  grey  or  light  hazel,  or  sometimes  of 
amber  tint.  The  head  high  or  pointed,  of  moderate  size ;  the  forehead 
high  but  receding.  The  features  lightsome,  and  the  expression  keen, 
vivacious,  and  exceedingly  rariahle.  The  voice  eharp,  dear,  and 
musicaL  The  body  lithe,  of  iine  light  build  and  of  full  height, 
tall  when  well-developed ;  the  limbs  finely  shapen  and  strong,  but 
not  massive.  In  Bentmient  the  memhetB  of  this  family  tend  quickly 
to  the  emotional.  They  are  easily  cast  down,  easily  elated.  They 
are  always  much  concerned  about  their  future,  and  are  ready  to  put 
endless  questions  bearing  on  what  is  likely  to  happen  to  them.  This 
feeling  leads  them  to  be  hopeful  on  one  side,  desponding  on  the 
other,  and  at  different  times  hopeful  and  desponding  on  the  self- 
same subject.  They  are  exceedingly  thrifty  in  their  habits,  and 
caieful  of  to-morrow.  Naturally  polite  and  courteous  in  ntaoner, 
they  are  more  expressive  of  personal  praise,  tnist,  and  satisfaction 
than  the  members  of  the  race  I  have  just  before  described,  bub 
they  are  entirely  different  as  to  the  display  of  their  confidence,  for 
they  flit  about  when  they  have  any  very  serious  difficulty,  and  even 
when  they  have  no  serious  difSculty,  from  one  adviser  to  another  with 
the  readiest  facility,  not  hesitating  to  come  back  again  if  ;the  idea 
seizes  them,  and  expressing  diverse  opinions  and  changes  of  thought 
mthout  hesitation.  On  other  subjectH  they  present  the  same  ready 
criticism,  often  extremely  correct  and  keen  and  shrewdly  witted. 
They  are  indeed  endowed  in  an  unusual  degree  with  the  perceptive 
fecuity.  Never  dull,  never  slow,  they  see,  if  anything,  too  sharply, 
and  thereby  are  given  to  anticipate  too  eagerly,  from  which  circum- 
stance  they  are  apt  to  prejudge  and  fall  into  error.  They  are  quickly 
sympathetic  in  respect  to  suffering,  kind  to  all  who  suffer,  and  ready 
to  offer  immediate  assistance.  To  peisons  in  their  own  famUy  ciicto 
they  are  tenderly,  truly  attached,  and  often  carry  their  attach- 
ment to  a  romantic  degree.  They  are  of  an  inquiring  disposition, 
and  ate  as  glad  to  discuss  other  persons'  affairs  and  troubles  as  their 
own.  They  are  exces^iively  attached  to  home  and  to  one  place,  so 
much  so  that  if  in  illness  it  is  necessary  to  advise  them  to  change 
their  residence,  or  to  emigrate,  the  good  that  might  be  likely  to 
follow  would  be  quite  as  likely  counterbalanced  by  the  mental  worry 
incident  to  the  change,  or  the  home-sickness  engendered  by  it,  if  the 
change  were  made.  In  their  home  they  like  good  fellowship,  and 
are,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  woid,  hospitable,  their  hospitality 
altogether  overcoming  their  love  of  clanship,  or  being  sustained  by 
it,  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  an  hereditary  attribute.  To  them  the  home 
is  not  the  closed  castle,  but  tlie  open  hostel,  to  which  all  who .  come 
vitb  s  reasonable  introduction  are  welcome.  They  are  admiral  of 
art,  and  adepts  in  the  artistic  vorld.  Not  deeply  original  in  their 
views,  they  are  urgent  to  be  trained  in  music,  drawing,  and  other 
Hiniilar  accompliehmaits.  Thqr  are  skilful  in  fine  handlcrai'ts  and 
gunei^  9nd  are  ^nioBt  invariably  possessed  with  the  desirei  ^  dance 
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or  enter  into  eports  which  call  into  action  the  tnuEcular  o^as. 
They  fake  well  to  light  work,  but  avoid  it  when  they  can,  though 
they  do  not  shrink  from  the  rough  and  heavy  tasks  of  ^bour. 

The  tone  of  mind  of  this  class  on  subjects  of  solemn  moment  is 
firm,  poetical,  and, — I  use  the  term  without  any  vulgar  meaning,  and 
in  its  true  eense,— esthetic.  Loving  the  beautiful  in  nature,  their 
hearts  go  forth  towards  it,  and,  if  they  have  been  educated  to  a  system 
which  appeals  to  this  love  of  poetry  and  beauty,  they  adhere  to  it 
with  all  their  hearts.  Thus  in  religion  they  are  faithful  to  creeds 
which  some  of  their  rival  races  look  down  upon.  If  brought  up  in 
the  ceremonial  of  the  Church  of  Eome,  they  take  it  into  themselves  as 
a  part  of  their  lives  ;  it  is  in  them.  The  music  of  it  is  in  their  souls; 
the  solemn  rite  is  to  their  eyes  a  perpetual  and  exquisite  vision ;  the 
odour  of  the  incense  is  gnitefiil  to  their  refined  sense ;  and  from 
generation  to  generation  they  live  on  enjoying  these,  to  them 
beatitudes,  untouched  by  outside  zeal  or  prejudice  or  change.  Iwas 
last  year  on  a  belt  of  land  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  where, 
through  all  the  great  and,  in  many  respects,  salutary  storms  of  the 
Reformation,  this  love  of  an  old  faith  by  an  old  people  remaineil 
practically  unchanged.  JMassive  walls  of  stone  dividing  races  have 
fallen  to  the  earth ;  great  houses  and  castles  have  crumbled  to  the 
dust ;  world-renowned  abbeys  and  cathedrals  and  schools,  and  shrines 
and  tombs  and  holy  wells  and  chantries,  have  been  despoiled,  until 
their  wrecks  only  remain  for  the  antiquarian  to  feast  upon.  But 
these  living  waits  still  stand  unshaken  ;  the  living  elements  of  which 
they  are  constructed  holding  on  to  what  they  conceive  a  holy  life,  in 
the  artistic  form  of  faith  on  which  for  centuries,  from  the  time  of 
the  sainted  Coluraba,  their  fathers  fastened  and  fed. 

Even  when  this  most  sense-inspiring  of  all  the  forms  of  cere- 
monial has  not  inspired  the  people  of  whom  I  now  speak,  they  have 
shown  their  proclivity  for  the  artistic  spirit  in  other  ways :  in  love  of 
chant  and  beautiful  song,  of  flowei-s  of  speech  and  flowers  of  earth,  of 
splendid  piles  raised  with  hands,  or  of  still  more  magnificent  and 
sublime  fanes  in  the  grand  temples  of  nature  herself,  hewn  in 
cathedral  form,  beneath  the  mighty  trees  of  the  forest ;  before  or 
within  the  awful  cave  scooped  out  in  arch  and  nave  by  the  encroaching 
sea ;  or,  on  the  mountain  side  where  the  valley  makes  the  amphitheatre 
solemn  and  gorgeous  as  the  everlasting  arch  under  which  it  ia  canopied. 

In  such  nature,  filled  with  such  nature,  has  this  poetic  race 
poured  forth  its  adoring  soul. 

With  this  pleasure  in  realising  the  form  and  expression  of  feith, 
the  members  of  the  race  of  which  I  now  speak  combine  a  hopeful 
mind  extending,  in  hope  beyond  their  life,  together  with  a  belief  in 
the  power  to  do  good  and  to  influence  the  course  of  human  events 
which  is  as  buoyant  as  their  flexible  mirth.  No  fatalism  tingea  their 
expectations,  no  necessitarianism  colours  their  exertions.  They  hold 
themselves  responsible  for  what  they  do,  and  actually  think  that  their 
words  and  deeds  are  veritable  modellings  or  remodelUngs  of  things 
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that  are,  the  Divine  Power  not  using  them  as  mere  blind  inBtraments 
for  carrying  out  His  inscrutable  decrees,  but  giving  them  the  heart 
and  mind  and  will  to  do  Mis  will  according  to  the  knowledge  and 
the  wisdom  with  which  they  are  possessed.  They,  therefore,  rarely 
sink  into  resistless  apathy,  rarely  accept  the  view  that  what  is  to  be 
will  be,  but  continue,  tenaciously,  to  the  end,  and  often  hasten  their 
end  by  the  resolution  that  they  will  do  or  die. 

Under  excitements  these  people  are  brave  and  daring  and  full  of 
fire ;  but  their  keen  perception  leads  them  to  see  danger  or  disaster 
too  quickly  to  permit  them  to  hold  on  in  sustained  power,  unless  they 
are  inspired  by  example  or  driven  by  inevitable  necessity.  Des- 
perate in  emergency,  and  elated  easily  by  success,  they  are  soon 
disposed  to  sympathy  even  with  those  whom  they  have  conquered, 
and  forgive  as  rc^ily  as  they  would  be  forgiven.  Quick  and  keen 
in  perception,  they  are  easily  affected  by  what  is  called  the  supei^ 
natiual.  Always  on  the  alert,  they  see  what  others  more  stolid  fail  to 
see,  and  draw  inferences  with  such  quick  decision  they  are  often  led, 
like  the  poet,  to  give 


The  race  undoubtedly  has  believed  largely  in  apparitions,  so  largely 
that  when  the  stories  or  traditions  of  haunted  places  are  sifted  they  are, 
if  my  inquiries  may  permit  me  to  speak,  always  connected  with  some 
story  or  incident  of  the  race.  Yet,  after  all,  the  belief  is  not  practical ; 
ic  is  vivid  without  being  permanent ;  it  fills  a  leisure  moment  or 
arrests  a  passing  one,  but  it  dues  not  seriously  interfere  with  the 
common  sense  nod  judgment  with  which  the  mind  of  the  race  is  so 
generously  enriched. 

In  friendship  these  people  are  more  feirent  than  the  other  race 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  hut  less  determined.  They  are  warm  and 
steady  so  long  as  they  entirely  trust,  hut,  being  quick  to  detect 
failures  and  jealous  of  affection,  they  are  apt  to  break  off  friendships 
under  sudden  emotion  or  dispute.  At  the  same  time  they  are  equally 
willing  to  forgive,  to  listen  to  explanations,  to  close  up  grievances,  and 
utterly  to  forget  the  past.  I  have  known  two  men  of  this  race  who 
have  had  a  mortal  quarrel,  once  a  year  at  least,  and  I  have  been 
appealed  to  more  than  once  as  an  arbitrator  of  their  respective 
wrongs.  Such  arbitration  is  easy  enough :  in  a  short  time  the  com- 
batants themselves  forget  the  precise  nature  of  their  wrongs,  on  which 
the  broken  stream  of  friendship,  with  a  little  noise  over  the  stones, 
returns  to  its  own  channel,  and  flows  on  as  if  it  had  never  been  for  a 
moment  interrupted.  To  this  race,  indeed,  the  spirit  of  unforgiving- 
nesB  between  friends  appears  as  the  most  evil  of  spirits ;  hut  friend- 
ships amongst  them  are  not  gained  in  a  day ;  perhaps,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  they  are  never  gained  unless  they  are  bred ;  and 
when  they  are  not  bred,  or  are  checked  by  breeding,  they  are  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  made  intimate.     Hence,  abroad,  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  nice  are  slow  to  join  in  hard  and  fast  friendships  vitti 
those  of  different  hlood. 

In  policy  these  people  are  clannisfa  without  being*  ag^resoTe. 
They  mingle  badly  with  all  other  {ainilies  except  on  their  own  eoit. 
There,  welcoming  strangers,  they  receive  them  in  time  aa  their  own  kin, 
and  join  with  them  in  closest  ties.  The  family  bond  is  the  centre  of 
their  politiciil  system,  hy  which,  when  the  family  circles  are  agreed, 
they  become  what  is  called  loyal  to  a  system,  a  person,  or  even  a 
word.  In  difSculties  of  political  strife,  they  are  quick  to  foresee, 
skilful  to  unravel,  anxious  as  to  congequences,  and  when  they  have 
time  for  quiet  reSectiau  are  not  willing  for  contest.  Under  impolse 
they  may  be  led  to  tight  even  for  an  idea;  in  congress  or  conclave, 
witii  all  the  reasons  and  facts  and  risks  before  them,  they  would  be 
sure  to  lay  their  swords  aside  until  they  had  feirly  tried  to  untie  the 
difficult  knot  and  rearrange  the  contents  it  secured.  I  doubt  if  the 
maasiTe  empty  pyramids  themselves  would  ever  induce  this  race,  left 
free  and  deliberative,  to  go  forth  to  war. 

Unlike  the  previous  family  on  English  soil  of  which  description 
has  been  given,  this  family  is  naturally  proud,  and  while  it  never 
attempts  to  conceal  the  fact  makes  little  boast  of  it,  except  in 
moments  of  irritation  or  self-defence.  Then  it  declares  pUinly 
enough  what  it  probably  always  feels  as  near  to  its  heart  as  any  other 
sentiment,  its  appreciation  of  itself,  of  its  race,  of  its  descent,  and  of 
the  place  from  whence  it  came,  with  which  it  is  wont  to  connect 
some  tradition,  which,  whether  it  be  truth  or  fable,  is  equally  dear. 

III.  The  races  of  English  life  to  which  I  have  thus  far  invited 
your  attention  are  supplemented  by  another  race  which  is  as  distinct, 
and  in  some  particulars  more  clearly  distinct  than  the  previous  tm. 
In  my  medical  education  on  the  subject  in  band  these  people,  in  fact, 
were  most  readily  distinguished  and  were  known  to  me,  as  peculiar, 
long  before  I  had  read  the  chapter  of  race  anything  like  bo  com- 
pletely as  I  was  afterwards  able  to  read  it.  In  this  third  race  the 
physical  as  well  as  the  mental  characteristics  stand  forth  in  bold  out- 
line, while  certain  peculiarities  of  a  social  kind,  carrying  with  them 
the  declaration  of  caste  and  special  family,  separate  its  members 
almost  to  isolation.  These  people  are  of  dark  complexion  or  swarthy. 
Their  eyes  are  deep  hazel,  brown,  or  even  black  in  colour.  Their 
hair  is  dark  brown,  passing  to  black  or  raven,  thick,  luxuriant  and 
glossy.  The  head  Is  large,  the  forehead  prominent  but  not  high,  and 
very  often  marked  by  the  characteristic  which  Gall  called  *  the  os- 
head  form,'  by  which  he  meant  great  breadth  across  the  lower  part 
of  the  forehead,  with  a  broad  but  retreating  upper  portion,  and 
which  he,  with  much  acuteness,  described  as  the  head  of  those  who 
excel  in  the  study  of  numbers,  music,  tune,  time,  and  order.  The 
features  are  usually  heavy,  yet  often  lighted  with  intelligence,  and 
generally  with  reflection  and  thought.  The  aspect  is  that  of  caution, 
watchfulness,  and  reserve,  with  courage  lying  behind.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  smile,  but  very  rarely,  and  always  subdued,  never  passing 
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into  iMXied-griiL  od  loudlaugfater.  Tha  ezpresdon  ^ia  most-Tariabls 
even  in  faces  th&t  in  form  and  general  contour  are  alike.  In  the 
ezpreaeioo  we  .see  huw  largely  our  greatest  paintere  are  indebted  to 
thaoi.  They  have  jield^  to  the  canvas,  perhaps  cacclusivelj,  the 
grandest  art.  Their  male  &aee  have  been  nsed  to  depict  that  vhicb 
is  porest,  holiest,  mo^  forgiving,  moat  enoobling,  moat  divine.  Their 
male  faces  have  been  made  to  depict  the  most  degraded,  the  moat 
eordid,  the  most  cruel,  the  most  treacheroua  of  hnnnn  nature.  The 
ideal  of  the  devil  has  never  been  represented  from  any  other  type  o£ 
bee  except  in  low  and  groteEque  cariiatnrs.  8ometimea  the  very 
heauty  of  the  &oe  haa  been  transformed  by  tha  painter  to  show  tbei 
depths  of  wickedness  even  through  beauty.  Their  female  faces  have 
been  Hdected  to  represent  everything  that  ia  womanly,  tender,  piti- 
able, pitying ;  everything  that  is  tragic,  violent,  bewitching,  terrible. 

The  bodily  configuration  of  the  race  ia  itself  peculiar.  Its  mem- 
b«v  are  rather  below  than  above  the  middle  height;  the  'limbS' 
are  large,  but  not  strong  like  those  of  the  fiiBt*named  race,  nor  lithei 
and  wiry  like  the  second ;  but  thei  skeleton  throughout. is  well  formed, 
and,  as  the  late  Dr.  Knox  was  wont  to  say,  *  it  can  always  be  seen  in 
them  more  readily  tbaa  in  others.'   The  shoidders  and  chest  are  broad.. 

The  voice  of  these  people  ia  resonant,  fidl,  and,  when  not  perverted 
by  dialect  or  habit  of  speech,  musical.  In  disposition  they  are  both- 
emotional  and  reSective.  They  are  exceedingly  alive  to  the  emotions- 
of  fear  and  grief,  but  rarely  give  way  to  passion,  their  reasoning 
faculty  and  strong  sense  of  self-preservation  holding  them  strangel}': 
under  control.  They  are  thrifty,  often  to  avarice,  and  yet  from  a 
counteracting  love  of  ostentation  they  are  given  to  run  into  even  - 
reckless  expenditure.  They  are  trustful  of  those  in  whom  they  have- 
learned  to  trust,  but  their  trust,  comes  from  that  leamiog  and  is 
always  watchfully  maintained,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  thrown  away-, 
when  it  is  undeserved.  Well  balanced  iu  mind,  they  both  perceive 
and  reason  correctly.  They  are  not  hasty  to  arrive  atconclusioos,  and 
when  their  own  interests  are  unconcerned  they  are  not  obstinate  in. 
holding  to  that  which  their  judgment  shows  tbam  to  be  doubtful.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  they  are  sympathetic  to  suETering  or  urgent  in 
alleviating  it,  but  amongst  their  own  people  they  are  so  exceptionally 
merciful  and  just  that  they  never  allow  any  one  of  them  who  is  loynl 
to  want  or  be  dependent  on  the  stranger  for  means  to  live.  They 
are  models  of  domestic  life,  and  bring  up  their  dau^hter^t  in  such 
chasteness  of  conduct  that  even  in  the  vorteit  of  modem  Babylon  their 
women  rarely  go  astray,  however  poor  they  may  .be.  Their  powers  of 
long-Bu£Fering  are  proverbial,  so  that  they  can  live  under  conditions, 
bear  oppressions,  and  endure  privations  which  would  not  be  believed 
if  they  had  not  been  certified  to  by  indisputable  history.  They  are 
ready  at  any  time  to  wander,  and,  as  Boudin  has  said,  appear  to  be 
able  to  live  in  every  place — '  in  Europe,  from  Norway  to  Gibraltar  ;  in 
Africa,  ftom  Algiers  to  the  Cape  ;  In  Asia,  from  Cochin  to  the  Cau- 
casus,' from  Jaffa  to  Fekin ;  in  America,  bom  Monte  Video  to  Quebec ; 
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in  Australia,  in  all  habitaUe  parts.'  They  can  live  at  any  altitude, 
from  high  mountainous  districts  to  the  valley  of  the  Joidan,  400 
metres  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  are  in  foot  essestiallya 
migratory  race,  settling  and  Sourishing  and  pn^ressing  wherever 
they  are  permitted  to  establish  themselves  in  peace  and  liberty. 

In  their  homes  they  are  hospitable  even  to  display,  but  the  home 
with  them  is  nevertheless  sacred ;  it  is  not  a  castle,  and  it  certainly  is 
not  a  hostel.  These  people  are  by  nature  artists.  A  sacred  tradition 
has  prevented  them  &om  becoming  artists  in  marble  or  stone  or 
metal,  and  has  to  some  extent  interfered  with  them  as  painters,  but 
the  spirit  is  there.  In  music,  where  they  have  had  liberty  to  excel, 
they  have  excelled  beyond  all  others.  They  have  made  the  earthly 
music  that  is  immortal,  and  have  distributed  it  as  if  they  were  tbe 
very  fountains  of  sweet  sounds.  In  dramatic  representation  of  tbe 
highest  kind  they  have  shown  tbe  same  ability.  In  physical  exer- 
cises, in  deeds  of  daring,  though  they  have  sometimes  fought  bravely, 
th(?y  have  not  been  conspicuous,  and  against  all  heavy  pbysii^ 
human  labour  they  have  stead&stly  set  their  face.  In  light  ajts  witb 
precious  metals,  jewellery,  per  86,  they  have  condescended  througb 
necessity  to  succeed ;  but  their  occupation,  signally  theirs,  has  been  to 
let  others  work  and  to  turn  into  commercial  enterprise  and  profit  tbe 
workings  of  others  all  the  world  over,  whoever  they  might  be.  In 
philosophy,  science,  metaphysics,  they  have  shown  the  most  con- 
summate skill,  and  in  all  that  may  be  called  abstract  in  tbonght, 
as  apart  from  the  practical  and  mechanical,  they  have  taken  a  first 
and  highest  place. 

The  tone  of  mind  of  this  race,  on  subjects  of  solemn  interest,  is 
moulded  and  moved  by  the  traditions  and  regulations  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  it  from  age  to  age,  and  which  have  been 
accepted  through  all  prosperity,  through  all  tribulation;  for  these 
people  either  abide  firmly  by  their  primitive  faith,  or,  leaving  it,  lapse 
into  free  thought.  They  are  given  to  ceremonial,  and  their  sacred 
ceremonies,  from  which  the  Church  of  Bome  has  largely  copied,  are 
rich  in  points  of  artistic  beauty,  especially  in  chant  and  song.  I 
know  no  services  more  thrilling  than  some  of  their  religious  festivals ; 
the  '  Beader '  singing,  with  the  voice  of  an  angel,  the  rich  psahn  or 
poem  in  his  ancient  native  tongue ;  the  burst  of  the  lefrain. 

I  know  nothing  more  exquisitely  pictorial  and  poetical  than  a 
wedding  ceremony  as  I  have  seen  it  performed  by  this  race;  the 
red  tent  pitched  in  the  synagogue,  the  priest  or  rabbi  at  one  entrance 
of  it  receiving  the  couple  about  to  wed ;  the  recitation,  with  re- 
sponses from  the  people,  of  one  of  the  holy  chapters  or  hymns ,  the 
declarations  of  the  persons  most  concerned  in  the  rite ;  tbe  prayer  of 
the  rabbi ;  the  bringing  forth  of  the  gloss  of  grape  juice  or  wine ; 
tbe  casting  of  the  emptied  glass  upon  the  ground,  and  tbe  treading  it 
to  pieces  by  tbe  foot  of  the  bridegroom  ;  the  admonition,  thereupos, 
that  in  tbe  very  midst  of  life  at  its  brightest  tbe  inevitable  murt 
not  be  forgotten ;  tbe  benediction ;  and  the  exit  of  the  married  pair 
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from  the  canopy  over  them  into  the  communion  of  their  iiiends  and 
veU-wisherB.  This,  taken  as  a  whole,  presents  a  wedding  ceremonial, 
when  it  is  well  and  richly  carried  out,  that  has  its  equal  in  no  Church, 
not  even  in  the  Greek,  which,  though  more  ornate,  is  less  solemn. 
Equally  striking  in  impiesBiyenees,  though  different  in  character, 
is  their  day  of  atonement  and  their  strange  weird  mourning  for 
their  dead. 

In  relation  to  their  ultimate  &te,  the  representatives  of  this  race 
differ  entirely  from  the  other  two.  They  meet  it  in  ominous  silence, 
the  doubt  of  the  Sadducee  mingling  with  wonder.  The  dull  listless- 
ness  or  fatalism  of  the  race  I  firat  described  is  not  theirs,  for  they  are 
keenly  endowed  with  the  sense  of  fear.  The  highest  hope  and  faith 
of  the  race  I  afterwards  described  is  not  theirs,  for  they  are  not 
naturaUy  enriched  by  hope.  Hence  in  rudest  health  they  are,  com- 
paratively speaking,  inclined  to  gloom ;  optimist,  never,  pessimist, 
never,  but  inclining  to  philosophical  meditation,  which  is  most  pro- 
nounced when,  as  their  wisest  man  expressed — '  0  death,  bow  bitter 
is  the  remembrauce  of  thee  to  a  man  that  liveth  at  rest  in  his 
possessions :  unto  the  man  that  hath  nothing  to  vex  him,  and  that  hath 
prosperity  in  all  things :  yea,  unto  him  that  is  yet  able  to  receive 
meat.' 

Ruled  by  these  modes  of  thought,  this  people  when  in  adversity 
prepare  for  the  worst  and  get  ready  for  the  morrow,  realising  better 
than  any  other  their  own  proverb, — One  knows  not  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth.  So  in  adversity  they  bold  on  and  live  where  others  would 
fail  and  die ;  while  in  success  they  easily  &U,  and  in  wealth  come 
across  their  greatest  danger. 

They  are  not  vranting  in  the  sentiment  of  superstition,  but  their 
superstitions  differ  &om  those  of  the  ghost  sigbter  and  apparition 
seeker.  Theirs  are  visions,  communions  with  things  unheard  and 
unseen  by  mortal  waking  seosee.  The  human  species  is  to  many  of 
them  still  endowed  with  mysterious  powers  which  they  at  once  detest 
and  dread.  They  do  not  see  wraiths ;  they  would  not  open  a  window 
to  let  out  a  deputing  spirit ;  they  would  not  convey  the  news  of  a 
death  to  bees  in  a  hive ;  but  a  dream  they  can  dwell  upon,  and  a  witch 
or  a  wizard  they  will  despise  and  yet  accredit. 

In  friendship  they  keep  much  to  thenuelves,  and,  while  they  are 
strangely  apt  to  attack,  and  even  abuse,  others  of  their  own  fiesh 
and  blood,  they  are  closely  allied  as  a  family.  In  policy  they  are 
uheervant,  cold,  patient,  watchful,  ready.  They  are  bom  with  every 
quality  for  universal  rule  except  persistent  strength,  and  what  the 
Saxon  vulgarly  calls  '  pluck.'  In  desperation  they  are  brave  and  fight 
like  demons,  but  they  themselves  would  never  fight  if  they  could 
help  it ;  certainly  never  from  the  love  of  it.  Independent  in  spirit 
at  the  bottom  of  their  nature,  they  allow  none  whom  they  can  govern 
to  become  their  masters,  even  among  themselves,— their  very  priests 
being  to  them  mere  readers,  not  pastors.  But  to  unmistakable  powers, 
over  and  above  them,  they  bend  like  willows  in  the  stream,  retaining 
Mo.  633  (ko.  cun.  M.  s.)  A  A 
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tbeir  elasticity  and  bidiog  the  time  for  the  stream  to  fall.  This  i^ 
their  humility, — this  also  is  their  unbroken  pride,  of  ages'  growth. 
It  was  written  for  them  in  language  they  have  never  foi^tten, 
'  Burden  not  thyself  above  thy  power  while  thou  livest ;  and  have  no 
fellowship  with  one  that  is  mightier  and  richer  than  thyself;  for  how 
agree  the  kettle  and  the  earthen  pot  together  ?  If  the  one  be  smitten 
at^ainst  the  other  it  shall  be  broken.' 

IV.  The  representatives  of  another  race  whose  peculiarities  I  fol- 
lowed out  with  some  detail  occasionally  came  before  me.  They  are 
a  small  family  compared  with  the  others  that  have  been  mentioned. 
In  completion  they  are  swarthy  and  dark,  their  eyes  are  very  black, 
their  hair  dark,  crisp,  and  glossy.  Their  head  lai^  and  well 
formed ;  the  forehead  broad  and  high ;  the  features  calm,  keen, 
crafty  ;  the  lower  jaw  projecting  and  massive ;  the  neck  thick  and 
strong ;  the  shoulders  broad ;  the  body  often  tall,  powerful,  well 
formed ;  the  limbs  lithe  and  built  for  action.  The,-e  people  are  true 
children  of  nature,  a  wandering  class,  living  together,  holding  to- 
gether ;  possessing  an  internal  policy  of  their  own  which  they  do 
not  care  to  reveal ;  a  language  of  their  own  ;  a  faith  which  seems  a 
negation ;  an  art  which  has  no  development  except  perhaps  in  a  rude 
music.  Yet  when  the  members  of  this  race  emancipate  themselves 
from  tiiemaelves  and  mingle  with  the  general  community,  when,  that 
is  to  say,  they  become  civilised,  they  exhibit  evidence  of  very  fine 
powers  of  mind  as  well  as  body.  They  retain  superstitions  tena- 
ciously for  a  long  time ;  they  retain  their  love  of  outdoor  life,  and 
look  npon  the  horse,  to  which  they  are  often  very  cruel,  as  an  equal 
companion  with  man.  They  gain  fecility  for  travel,  learn  languages 
with  great  ease,  and  are  essentially  diplomatic  in  all  they  undertake. 
They  are  troubled  with  few  fears,  and  have  little  trust  in  any  skill 
or  statement  which  they  cannot  themselves  perfectly  understand  and 
believe.  Essentially  sceptical,  stoical,  and  reserved,  they  hold  their 
own  in  the  cultivated  phase  of  existence  without  offence,  and  oon- 
ceai  their  original  belongings  with  consummate  self-possession  and 
ingenuity.  Many  of  them  have  thus  risen  to  great  eminence,  and  have 
left  behind  them  works  which  might  never  have  received  commen- 
dation had  the  type  of  the  family  &om  which  it  came  been  recognised. 

I  have  now  placed  forward,  as  sharply  as  I  could  define  them,  the 
four  characteristic  races  on  our  Engluh  soil.  You  wilt  have  reo(^- 
nised  them  already  by  their  common  racial  names  as  the  Saxon,  the 
Keltic,  the  Jewish,  and  the  Gipsy.  The  two  first  and  the  last,  the 
Saxon,  the  Keltic,  and  the  Gipsy,  are  now  assumed  by  scholars  to  be 
branches  of  a  great  Indo-European  family  which  flourished  on  the 
Ganges  some  four  thousand  years  ago,  and  imderwent  a  great  d)»- 
perdon  into  India,  Persia,  Northern  Europe,  Central  Europe,  and 
these  British  Islands.  The  third  race,  the  Jewish,  is  considered  to 
be  more  distinct,  unless  the  hypothesis  that  the  ten  lost  tribes 
commingled  with  the  Hellenic  e^ments  of  the  Indo-European  Ami- 
lies  and  moved  witb  tbem  be  accepted  as  true. 
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For  my  part,  while  I  admit  that  the  philological  diBcoreries 
which  have  recently  been  made  forcibly  support  the  idea  of  the  deri- 
vatioD  of  the  three  races  from  the  Indo-European  stock,  the  physio- 
logical readiog  does  not  bear  out  the  inference,  unless  it  he  that  the 
Indo-Eiuropeaii  peoples  originally  were  made  up  of  several  races, 
speaking  one  language,  as  the  compound  English  peoples  do  at  this 
day.  Certainly,  from  a  phyaioli^cal  point  of  view,  there  is  as  wide  a 
digtinctioa  between  a  Kelt  and  a  Saxon  as  there  is  between  a  Jew  and 
a  Saxon  or  a  Jew  and  a  GKpay. 

The  philological  and  physiological  differences  are,  then,  beet 
blended  and  brought  into  harmony  with  each  other  by  the  not 
improbable  supposition  that  the  races  were  always  distinct  as  races, 
while  temporarily  united  in  country  and  language  by  some  common 
political  union  which  ended  in  dissolution  and  dispersion.  However 
that  may  be,  we  on  Engligh  soil  in  this  day  are  made  up  of  the 
distinctive  racial  types  which  have  been  described,  and  which  are 
temporarily  linked  in  a  common  political  and  social  bond. 

It  is  now  my  wish  to  pass  from  description  of  type  to  considera- 
tion of  tbe  life  or  vitality  of  the  different  races,  and  to  the  probable 
futures  of  that  vitality ;  and  again,  to  the  best  efforts  that  should  be 
employed  by  the  truly  thoughtful  to  maintain  in  healthful  harmony 
the  life  and  usefulness  of  the  representatives  of  every  type.  But 
before  f  pass  to  this  topic  I  must  dwell  briefly  on  two  other  points 
which  will  help  us  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  our  subject. 

You  will  remember  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  discourse  I 
explained  that  I  bad  learned  to  detect  racial  distinctions  by  pecu- 
liarities of  names.  This  is  a  very  interesting  and  carious  study, 
which  opened  itself  to  me  in  the  following  way.  I  observed  that  those 
who  presented  what  I  would  call  tbe  Saxon  type  were  known,  as  a  rule 
to  which  there  were  few  exceptions,  by  a  surname  which  had  a  marked 
signification.  It  was  a  name  indicating  a  trade,  such  as  Smith, 
Mason,  MiUer,  Carpenter.  Or  it  was  a  name  indicating  an  office, 
as  Judge,  Sheriff,  Warder.  Or  of  a  town  or  place,  as  Barnet,  Forest, 
Fort ;  or  of  a  colour,  as  Brown,  Black,  White.  Or  it  was  a  name 
representing  some  substantial  thing,  like  Stone,  Kill,  Wood,  Hill, 
Steel.  Or  it  was  a  name  in  which  tbe  three  letters  ard  entered, 
meaning  to  resemble,  or  take  after,  or  belong  to,  or  be  of  the  same 
nature  of  a  thing.  Or  it  was  a  name  which  bad  attached  to  it  as  a 
sufGx  the  word  '  son.'  Or  it  was  compounded  by  putting  together 
two  or  three  of  these  terms,  as,  for  instance,  in  tbe  name  of  the  dull 
Saxon  who  is  addressing  you.  '  Rick,'  a  store  or  heap,  *  ard,'  belonging 
t>, '  son,'  a  son,  Bickardson  ;  or  Richardson,  Richard's  son. 

I  observed,  again,  that  those  who  represented  the  Keltic  type 
were  known,  as  a  rule,  by  a  surname  which  indicated  a  quality,  as 
Jolly,  Merry,  Gay.  Or  that  there  was  attached  to  the  name  a  prefix 
Uke  '0,'  O'Connor,  O'Gtewan,  O'Neale,  meaning  the  grandson  of 
Connor,  G-owan,  Neale.  Or  tbe  word  '  Mac,'  meaning  tbe  son  of, 
AS  MacDongal,  Maclntyre ;  or  the  word  '  Ap,*  meaning  also  the  son 
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of  some  one,  as  Ap  KbyB,  Ap  Howel,  Ap  Roger,  Ap  Richard,  now 
very  n&turallj  corrupted,  as  Mr.  Mark  Lower,  author  of  the 
*  PatroQymica  Britannica,'  tells  us,  into  Price,  Powell,  Prodger,  and 
Pritchard.  Or,  as  ia  so  common  in  Wales,  the  name  of  the  &th^ 
was  put  into  the  genitive  caee  with  a  Christian  name,  as  David 
William's,  meaning  David  of  William ;  or  Harry  Johns  or  Jones, 
Harry  of  John,  Jones.  Or  again,  the  name  is  taken  from  a  place  or 
an  adjective  with  the  word  d,t  before  it,  as  De  Ville,  De  Merveilleux. 

Once  more  I  obeerved  that  those  who  represented  the  Semitic  or 
Jewish  type  were  known  distinctly  by  three  classes  of  sumameE. 
Some  were  known  by  names  originally  Jewish,  such  as  Jacobs,  Levl^ 
Moses,  Solomon,  Abraham,  or  by  some  modification  of  these  names, 
such  as  Jacobeon,  Levison,  Moss,  Moser,  Salmon,  Braham.  Othen 
were  represented  by  persons  bearing  Latin  names,  such  as  Magnus, 
Marcus.  Some  were  assumed  names,  like  Lawson,  Lawrence,  and 
Marshall.  But  most  were  represented  by  persons  bearing  the  names 
of  animals,  such  as  Lion,  Wolf,  Buck,  Hart,  Hare,  Hawk,  Fox,  and 
the  like.  These  latter  names  are  so  characteristic  that  I  never  net 
with  anyone  bearing  them  who  did  not  exhibit  some  uondstakablft 
indication  of  Senoitic  descent. 

The  members  of  the  gipsy  race,  during  their  nomadio  state,  have 
little  regard  for  names.  I  lived  at  one  time  near  to  Barnes  Common^ 
about  seven  miles  from  London,  where  until  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen< 
tury  ago  the  London  gipsy  pitched  his  tent  luxuriously  and  found  a 
suburban  home.  One  day  I  was  called  to  see  a  poor  gipsy  boy  who 
had  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  spine  by  reason  of  a  Uow  &om  the 
diaft  of  bis  donkey  cart.  I  crept  into  his  tent  and  Boinistered  to 
his  medical  wants,  and  for  many  weeks  afterwards  visited  him  dally. 
I  got  him  sent  to  a  London  hospital,  where  he  had  every  care ;  but 
he  prayed  so  piteously  to  return  to  the  open  air  and  to  bis  tribe,  he 
was  soon  under  my  hands  again,  and  remained  so  until  the  palsy  of 
the  lower  half  of  his  body  with  which  he  was  affected  ended  in  death. 
This  attention  of  mine  made  me  much  liked  by  this  wandering  race, 
and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  them  which  few  have  possessed. 
I  could  never  make  out  that  they  had,  in  their  wild  state,  any  syste- 
matic plan  of  name.  They  had  no  such  name  as  we  should  call 
Christian,  and  it  was  not  clear  that  they  had  any  surname  which 
passed  from  father  to  son  through  different  generations.  Sometimes, 
in  imitation  of  the  dominant  races  about  them,  they  gave  a  half- 
name,  such  as  Dick  or  Jem  or  Bee,  to  certain  of  their  members, — tbe 
boy  who  was  under  my  care  was  called  Mat, — still  I  do  not  think 
this  extended  very  far,  and  was  perhaps  peculiar  to  the  part  of  the 
race  which  lingered  near  the  metropolis.  But  when  the  gipsy  has 
gone  out  of  his  tribe  and  has  ceased  to  be  a  resident  in  it,  he  has 
commonly  assumed  a  name.  Roberts  is  one  of  tbese  assumed  names ; 
Willis  is  another,  very  common  ;  Hovel,  which  is  a  word  they  often 
use  for  a  tent,  (md  variations  of  this,  such  as  Howell  and  Hall,  ar« 
still  more  common,  the  last  being  with  them  a  very  favourite  sumaiae. 
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Lee  is  another  hardly  less  commoD,  and  yon  will  meet  constantly 
imi^er  all  these  names  persons  whose  faces  and  forms,  when  you  car&- 
fally  study  them,  declare  often  through  many  generations  the  source 
from  which  they  emei^^.  They  are,  as  a  general  fact,  people  of 
remarkable  ability  and  character. 

From  this  question  of  names  as  identificatioDS  of  race  on  English 
soil  I  would  dwell  for  a  moment  od  the  other  incidental  point  to 
which  I  said  I  must  refer.  This  relates  to  the  question  of  at^nixtnre 
of  the  races  by  intermarriage  of  one  race  with  another.  Of  neces- 
sity in  a  mixed  community  like  ours  there  must  be  considerate 
admixture,  but  it  really  is  not  ho  general  as  would  at  first  be  sup- 
pmed ;  and,  as  the  tendency  of  each  race  ia  to  revert  through  the  male 
line  to  the  original  type,  the  races  and  their  names  remain  singularly 
distinct  all  through  the  country,  so  that  the  typical  form  soon  pre- 
dominates in  persons  in  whom  the  bloods  are  admixed.  Thus  in  the 
admixed  fomiliea,  Saxon-Jewish,  Saxon-Keltic,  Keltic^ewisb,  the 
dominant  type  may  usually  be  read,  the  pigments  or  colouring  sub- 
stance of  the  eyes,  the  hair,  the  complexion,  being  aa  distinct  as  the 
mental  peculiarities.  The  purest  Saxon-Jewish  family  type  is  the 
blue  eye  and  &ir  skin  with  dark  hair ;  or  the  hazel  eye  with  dark 
hair  and  fair  skin.  The  purest  Snxon-Keltic  family  type  is  the  blue 
eye  with  ruddy  complexion  and  golden  hair.  This  in  the  young  is 
the  moat  beautiful  of  combinations.  The  Keltic-Jewish  family  type 
is  very  characteristic:  the  eyes  hazel  or  amber  coloured;  the  hair 
rich  1:m>wii  or  auburn ;  the  complexion  ruddy  but  a  shade  dark ;  the 
nose  aquiline  and  exquisitely  chiselled ;  the  features  of  Semitic  cast ; 
the  tastes  strong  for  music  and  for  the  pursuit  of  all  that  is  pleasant 
in  nature  out  of  doors.  Some  time  in  your  Welsh  country  the 
combination  I  here  describe  must  have  been  very  widely  cultivated, 
for  in  names  and  faces  we  meet  with  it  in  all  directions.  Not  loi^; 
since  one  of  oiu-  scientists  thought  he  had  discovered  a  race  in 
Wales  that  was  primitively  distinctive.  He  was  really  looking  at 
the  Keltic-Semitic  combination  or  family.  The  same  combination  is 
strongly  marked  in  Cornwall,  but  it  extends  along  all  the  Western 
coasts  of  our  island,  and  to  some  extent  along  the  Southern  parts. 
In  tbe  Eastern  and  Midland  parts  it  is  scarcely  seen  at  all.  In  them 
and  in  the  Northern  the  Saxon  type  pure  and  simple  prevails. 

VlTALITI   OF    THB   KaCES. 

Turn  we'  now  to  the  subject  of  the  vitality  of  these  races,  their 
power,  their  endurance,  their  life.  Until  this  subject  is  understood, 
medi«il  science  as  curative  of  disease,  sanitary  science  as  preventive, 
are  long  in  the  rear  of  snccessfiil  action.  Until  this  subject  is  under- 
stood and  reduced  to  scientiBc  exposition,  political  action,  aa  it  is  called, 
mnst  remain  aa  rank  a  quackery  as  it  now  ao  often  is,  with  men  be- 
lieving  that  they  do  what  ia  being  done  for  them  by  nature  without 
any  reference  to  them,  tbeir  words,  or  their  works ;  and,  with  blood- 
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letting,  i,e.  the  infliction  of  war  and  death  by  the  sword  as  the  one 
grand  and  only  known  mode  of  curing  the  fevers  and  fits  and 
Btruggles  and  plethoras  and  melanoholies  and  madnesses  of  natione. 

On  English  soil  the  Saxon  race  is  ;et  the  most  powerful,  as  it  is 
perhaps  the  moat  numerous.  It  is  the  most  powerful  physically, 
and,  charged  with  the  faculty  for  physical  work  and  physical  inveD- 
tion,  it  adds  to  its  own  brute  strength  the  invincible  ud  of 
mechanical  invention.  It  is  always  keeping  itself  perfect  as  a  vast 
machine,  and  conjuring  up  some  new  leveiage  by  which  to  extend  its 
own  facilities  for  work.  Its  password  is  motion ;  its  idol,  energy.  It 
is  as  determinate  as  the  steam-engine,  which  it  loves  as  a  nen 
brother,  a  creation  of  its  own,  as  true,  as  strong,  as  certain,  u 
mthless  to  alt  who  come  in  ita  way. 

In  fact,  with  all  its  power  the  vitality  of  the  race  is  not  immortal 
Many  members  of  it  die  early  in  life,  and  are  they,  chiefly,  who  re- 
duce the  natural  term  of  English  life,  which  might  under  healthy  oon^ 
ditions  be  safely  set  at  one  hundred  years,  to  little  more  than  one  third 
of  that  term.  They  die  early,  from  many  causes.  They  are  much 
subject  to  that  constitutional  form  of  disease  called  struma  or 
scrofula,  and,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  they  suffer  exceedingly 
&om  pulmonary  consumption,  consumption  of  the  lungs.  They 
suffer  severely  fVom  mechanical  shocks,  oveistrains,  and  accidenb 
incident  to  their  many  severe,  exhausting,  and  hazarda<js  avocations. 
They  suffer  from  confinement  in  their  shops  and  workplaces,  and  the; 
suffer  with  still  greater  severity  from  their  mode  of  life,  from  in- 
temperance, tbriftlessnesB,  and. domestic  trouble. 

The  Keltic  race,  less  numerous  in  these  islands  than  the  SaxoD, 
presents  altogether  a  better  vital  capacity  if  length  of  life  be  taken  as 
the  test  of  vitality.  In  this  race  the  nervous  element  predominate 
and  the  forms  of  disease  are  of  the  nervous  order.  There  is  more  of 
excitability  and  of  disorder  indicated  by  irritability  of  mind  and  of 
body  than  belongs  to  the  Saxon  or  to  the  Jevrish  family.  Thus  the 
members  of  the  Keltic  race  exhibit  more  of  nervous  disease  in  all  its 
forms,  and  often  wear  themselves  out  in  their  fervour  or  devotion  to 
some  particular  cause,  object,  person,  or  idea.  They  &U  more  easUy 
than  others  into  diseases  marked  by  nervous  excitability,  irritability, 
dyspepsia,  and  irregularity  of  the  heart.  By  habit  they  are  mn<^ 
more  temperate  than  the  Saxon ;  but  under  example  and  excite- 
ment they  are  given  to  intemperance,  which  in  them  takes,  not  the 
heavy  sottish  form  of  Saxon  inebriation,  but  the  fierce  vehemrace 
and  destruction  which  attend  indulgente  in  the  fiercest  of  tbe  alco- 
holic poisons.  To  them  the  devil  in  solution  is,  and  no  mistake, 
a  fiery  devil.  This  leads  to  violent  act,  to  violent  result,  to  self- 
destruction,  to  sudden  coUapse  under  commotion,  or  sudden  disso- 
lution. But,  constitutionally,  the  race,  though  not  exempt,  is  &ir)y 
and  comparatively  free  of  taints  of  disease,  and  is  constructed  for 
the  possession  of  a  long  and  healthy  existence  under  obedience  to 
natural  ordinance. 
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The  members  of  the  Jewish  race  have,  up  to  the  present  period  of 
historj,  presented  the  most  remarkable  of  aU  the  vitalities,  and  those 
of  them  who  are  united  to  the  other  races  by  ties  of  blood,  thouf^h  not 
by  any  inx>fes3ion  or  religious  indication,  are  hardly  less  privileged. 
In  Ei^laod  and  Wales  we  compute  that  the  number  of  professed  Jews 
does  not  exceed  fifty,  some  say  not  over  forty,  thousand;  but  in 
addition  to  these,  if  pbysiol<^cal  readings  be  true,  and  I  feel  sure 
they  are,  there  is  an  enormous  GhristianiBed  Jewish  population  which, 
under  exceedingly  broad  and  Protestant  principles,  accepts  the  Chris- 
tian &ith  with  a  tendency  to  Puritanic  simplicity  and  an  all  but  Judaie 
method,  and  in  which  the  names,  the  beliefs,  the  traditions  of  the  Jewish 
people,  as  rendered  in  their  sacred  writings,  find  their  repetitions. 
But  I  notice  now,  in  r^^rd  to  vitality,  the  most  truly  typitsl  of  the 
Semitic  type,  those,  namely,  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Jews,  and 
it  is  they,  I  specially  repeat,  who  show  an  exceptional  tenacity  of 
life,  under  circumstances  which  at  first  sight  would  seem  to  cause  the 
utmost  resistance  to  life.  I  have  investigated  this  matter  with  the 
greatest  care,  and,  not  to  trouble  you  by  repeating  in  detail  what 
I  have  already  published,  I  may  state  in  brief  terms  that  during  all 
ages  of  life,  under  all  conditjons  of  life  to  which  it  has  been  sab- 
jected,  under  persecutions  the  moat  painful,  under  suppression  of 
liberty  the  most  determinate,  under  residences  in  confined  quarters  of 
towns  that  were  practically  prisons,  under  isolations  the  most  pitiful, 
under  contempts  the  most  cruel,  the  Jewish  family  has  maintained  a 
vitality  and  health  which  is  at  once  a  model  to  the  othei'  families  of 
men  amongst  which  it  has  been  destined,  or,  I  should  rather  have 
said,  permitted,  to  exist.  The  Jews  are  not  free  from  proclivities 
to  disease  of  a  serious  constitutional  kind.  They  are  comparatively 
free  from  consumption ;  they  are  comparatively  free  from  diseases 
arising  from  unchastity;  they  are  very  free  from  those  zymotic 
diseases  or  pestilences,  smalUpox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  such 
like,  which  carry  off  so  largely  the  children  of  other  races ;  tbey  are 
very  free,  that  is  to  say,  Uiey  have  been  very  free,  from  the  diseases 
which  spring  fix>m  poverty ;  and  they  are  very  free,  that  is  to  say, 
tbey  have  been  very  free,  from  the  diseases,  fatal  of  fatal,  which 
spring  from  idleness,  ostentation,  and  luxury.  The  particular 
hereditary  disease  from  which  they  suffer  is  cancer.  According  to 
my  experience  they  are  more  disposed  to  that  malady  than  either 
Saxon  or  Kelt,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  widespread  to  affect  the 
general  results  of  the  tenacious  life  pertaioing  to  them.  For  the 
benefits  they  have  received  in  the  way  of  life  and  health,  the  Jewish 
family  has  been  indebted  to  wise  sanitary  laws  and  regulations  be- 
queathed to  them  from  of  old ;  to  thrift  and  provision  for  the  morrow  ; 
to  peacefulness  of  heart;  to  domestic  virtue,  and  most  of  all  to 
sobriety.  It  is  hard  to  tell  whether,  when  set  free  from  every 
political  and  religions  oppression,  left  to  make  theii  own  course  in 
open  competition  with  other  peoples,  receiving  from  their  Others 
the  wealth  of  their  past,  wealth  of  wisdom,  wealth  of  simple  home- 
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Uness,  wealth  of  riches,  wealth  of  vitality,  they  will  retain  and  bank 
the  same  treasures,  or  take  out  and  squander  all.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  as  if  the  finger  of  prophecy  were  pointing  to  the  last- 
Qamed  fate. 

The  nomad  of  English  soil,  the  G-ipey,  who  itill  lingers  in  the 
tent,  is  not  the  healthiest  nor  longest-lived  of  the  races.  'Oie  seasons 
in  their  courses  here  fight  against  bim,  and  civilisation  holds  him  at 
arm's  length  until  he  becomes  civilised.  He  suffers  much  from  diseases 
incident  to  cold  and  damp,  like  rheumatism  and  the  affections  of  the 
heart  and  other  vital  orj^ns  which  follow  in  its  train ;  he  sufTars 
from  neglect,  precariou!)  living,  privation,  and  intemperance ;  but  in 
constitution  he  is  strongly  framed,  and  in  the  ranks  of  the  civilised 
has  more  than  the  ordinary  share  of  vital  capacity  and  endurance. 

Such  are  tlie  life-tendencies  of  these  differing  races  of  T*!ngliiih 
birth  on  English  soil.     Their  future  I     What  shall  that  be  ? 

Thb  Futcbe  of  the  Bacbs. 

We  see,  at  this  moment,  the  Saxon  race  predominant  in  power  of 
a  purely  physical  nature,  power  like  that  wielded  by  the  hand  of  a 
giant,  if  not  by  an  intellect  gigantic.  We  see,  at  this  moment, 
the  Semitic  race  predominant  by  wealth  and  shrewd  ability;  a 
wise  and  discerning  people  holding  the  money  and  giving  it  forth 
with  judgment  and  care  to  the  toilers  who  wi^d  the  physical  power. 
We  see,  at  this  moment,  the  Keltic  race  between  the  other  two, 
conquered  by  neither,  yet  moved  by  both  and  moving  both.  To  the 
Gipsy  we  may  for  the  moment  say  farewell.  One  day  perchance  be 
may  rejoin  the  native  East  Indian  tribe  from  which  for  a  while  he  has 
been  broken  off,  and,  having  become  one  of  the  civilised  of  the  West, 
may  liave  an  important  say  in  the  history  both  of  East  and  West.  Bat, 
now  to  bim  we  may  bid  &rewelL 

The  three  races,  Saxon,  Keltic,  Semitic,  in  this  day  strive  together, 
reactOD  each  other,  and  on  the  whole  beneficially.  The  Saxon  goes  to 
the  fringe  of  some  new  continent,  carrying  with  bim  his,  other  sel^ 
his  lever,  his  mattock,  spade,  plough,  axe,  and  other  tool  or  engine. 
He  cuts  into  the  forest,  he  digs  into  the  earth,  be  levels  the  rCMids, 
he  builds  rude  houses,  warm  and  comfortable  enough  for  him  if  he  be 
let  alone ;  he  sets  up  earthworks  and  fort?  ;  he  plans  docks,  builds 
and  mans  ships,and  does  it  all  often  out  of  what  he  finds  on  Uiespot, 
taking  everything  as  if  it  were  his  own,  and  fighting  the  owner  if  the 
owner  dares  to  interfere ;  crushing  out  all  that  comes  in  bis  way,  yet 
not  quarrelsome  if  he  be  allowed  his  own  way.  When -be  has  made 
a  rough  holding,  he  lets  the  Kelt  join  bim  on  terms  which  he  keeps 
the  key  of,  and  the  Kelt,  with  light  heart  and  elastic  mind,  beautifies 
the  place,  uid  makes  it  more  human ;  builds  the  temple,  the  theatre, 
tbemansion;  lays  out  the  garden;  introduces  the  picture,  the  sculpture; 
improves  and  lightens  the  literature;  lets  in  the  light,  the  art,  the 
beauty;  in  fact,  fiirnUlies   the   place   nnd    makes   it  happy.     When 
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SaxoD  and  Kelt  have  in  tbeir  ways  thus  installed  the  commnnitj  in 
•comfort  and  position,  in  glides  the  Jew  with  his  money  bags,  and '  will 
jou  buy,  will  you  buy,  will  you  buy '  becomes  the  ring  of  the  street 
and  the  market.  So  commerce  completes  the  whole.  The  Jew  does 
more  than  this :  he  brings  muRic  also,  enterprise,  and,  until  he  feels 
his  way,  long-sufieiaDoe  and  stability. 

In  these  combinations  the  three  races  help  each  other.  Will  the 
partnership  Burvive  ?  The  danger  underlying  the  Saxon  is  physical 
power.  The  danger  of  the  Jew  is  money.  Heaps  of  gold  are  the 
<ioodwin  Sands  of  the  Jewish  race.  The  Kelt  is  safer  on  these 
grounds.  The  Jew  may  amass  wealth,  may  hold  the  capital,  may 
dispense  and  equalise  the  capital ;  he  is  safe  at  that  so  long  as  he 
does  not  show  his  wealth,  too  feebly  hidden,  and  does  not  attempt  to 
dominate  or  put  his  hand  into  the  works  of  the  mighty  Saxon  engine- 
Let  him  expose  bis  wealth,  display  himself  on  it,  try  to  rule  by  it, 
and  he  is  under  that  iron  heel  of  Saxon  power  again  as  sm«  as 
-ever  he  was  before.  This  ia  hia  danger,  and,  as  events  elsewhere  have 
shown,  it  is  ever  imminent. 

The  danger  to  the  Saxon  is  with  himself  of  Mmeelf.  Saxon  and 
Saxon  in  conflict  and  other  races  oppressed  by  Saxon  wrongs,  wait- 
ing till  they  can  be  the  dictators  and  masters  of  the  sullen  power, 
and  be,  making  for  himself  domains  and  empires  beyond  his 
control,  sinking  under  the  burthen,  and  not  daring  to  retract  or 
recede  until  the  resistance  is  overwhelming.  The  danger  of  the 
Keltic  race  lies  in  irritability  and  sudden  action  without  due 
forethought,  under  excitement  or  impulse.  This  controlled,  the 
Kelt,  under  fostering  influence  of  knowledge,  is  equal  to  hold  bis 
own  with  any  rival  in  race. 

The  hope  of  all  advanced  scholars  must  be  that  these  conflicts 
may  be  avoided.  That  men  may  team  to  know  each  other  racially 
as  well  as  individually ;  that  they  may  understand  the  natural  re- 
quirements of  each  race  and  let  those  requirements  have  Intimate 
play ;  that  while  they  do  not  assume  to  change  the  foundations  of 
nature,  in  which  they  will  most  assuredly  fail  if  they  try,  they  leam 
of  her  how  her  courses  may  be  so  naturally  diverted  that  they  shall  pro- 
gress without  injury  to  any  one ;  that  as  the  philosopher  who  defied  not 
the  lightning,  nor  attempted  to  stop  it  by  his  skill,  gleaned  from  nature 
herself  how  to  direct  it  at  will,  and  by  a  mere  line  of  wire  to  bring  it 
harmlessly  to  the  earth,  its  destination ;  so  they,  in  dealing  with  vital 
forces,  mental  and  physical,  may  let  them  all  have  their  vent  and  reach 
their  destinations,  directed  in  their  course  in  such  a  manner  that  not 
a  chance  of  evil  shall  ensue ;  that  they  shall  comprehend  that  the 
greatness  of  the  world  will  be  best  realised  when  all  races  shall  join 
to  produce  the  greatness ;  that  for  this  end  all  races  have  some  pecu- 
liar gifla  which  will  add  to  the  whole ;  and,  that,  as  in  the  orchestra 
each  one  has  a  part  which,  in  itself  perfectly  distinct,  combines 
-with  the  rest  to  make  up  the  harmonious  result,  so  in  the  world 
.thai  is  to  oome,  even  on  this  i^anet,  the  harmony  for  which  the 
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whole  creation  yearns  can  be  secured  when  every  social  part  i& 
brought  by  its  beet  and  wieest,  and,  according  to  ita  own  conscience, 
holiest  disposition,  into  communion  and  universal  concord. 

I  learn  from  what  I  have  read  and  heard  that  you,  who  year  hj 
year  for  thirteen  centuries  past  have  met  together  at  these  historic 
festivals,  meet  in  reverence  and  love  of  the  dead  from  whom  you 
sprang, — the  dead  who  continue  to  live  through  you,  to  think,  t« 
apeak,  to  act  by  and  through  you  whom  tbey  are. 

There  be  some  that  look  upon  such  love,  such  reverence,  sucii 
recognition  of  the  great  past  as  so  much  empty  holiday ;  as  adhe- 
sion to  a  langna^  that  has  passed  out  of  date,  and  to  a  custom 
that  is  worn  out  and  decayed.  I  for  one  venture,  with  you,  to 
dispute  that  criticism.  If  it  be  such  a  good  thing  to  retain  the 
dead  monuments  of  the  past  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  being 
Bought  to  secure  that  end,  how  much  more  precious  must  it  be  to 
maintain  and  retain  those  monuments  of  human  history  which  have 
never  died  ;  a  language  which  is  as  true  and  living  to-day  as  it  wa$ 
when  this  festival  first  was  established ;  a  custom  as  living  and  a 
social  ceremonial  as  dear  to  those  of  to-day  as  it  was  to  the  genera- 
tions of  the  same  race  that  have  passed  to  their  rest.  Is  a  national 
poem  so  worthless  that  the  oldest  one  of  annual  repetition  should  be 
swept  away  ?     I  think  not. 

But  beyond  this  consideration,  which  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  may  of  all  men  claim  the  privilege  to  support,  there  is 
another  view  which  the  social  scholar  ever  keeps  in  mind  and  holds 
in  heart',  I  mean  the  utilisation  of  such  gatherings  as  this  as  aids 
to  the  fulfilment  of  that  day  of  universal  peace  and  brotherhood  of 
nations,  and  common-wealth  and  conmion- health,  which  the  purest 
and  wisest  of  all  ages  have  declared  possible,  aud  have  magnified  a« 
the  highest  development  of  human  effort  and  human  felicity.  The 
day  when  *  there  shall  no  more  be  an  iniant  of  days  nor  an  old  msD 
that  hath  not  filled  bis  days.'     The  day  when  it  shall  truly  be  said, — 

.  .  .  omnia  feret  omnia  tellus, 
all  lauds  shall  all  things  yield. 

If,  keeping  this  day  in  hopeful  sight,  as  sacredly  as  the  perpetoa- 
tion  of  your  wonderful  history,  you  shall  let  these  festivals,  year  by 
year,  be  foretastes  of  that  happy  time;  and,  declaring  your  own 
liberty  to  maintain  your  individual  life,  shall  learn  to  give  equal 
liberty  to  all  men  of  all  races  to  maintain  theirs ;  then  this  Eisteddfod 
shall  remain,  a  pillar  in  history,  marking  from  date  to  dat«  the 
course  of  human  progress,  until  the  whole  world  has  accepted  for 
its  motto  your  motto,  *  Ood  and  alt  Goodness ' — '  Duw  a  phob 
daiooi.' 
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The  'Cock.* 

ONE  of  the  most  mtereating  relics  of  Old  London  which  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  has  hithertu  spared  to  us — the  '  Cock,'  in 
Fleet  Street — is  now  at  length  destined  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  ita 
near  neighbour  Temple  Bar,  and  make  way  for  the  changes  required 
by  the  new  Law  Courts.  The  mandate  has  gone  forth,  and  the  pro- 
prietor only  holds  office  until  notice  of  removal  is  served  upon  him. 
Some  months  ago  he  quietly  took  down  the  sign  which  had  so  long 
stood  over  the  portals  of  his  famous  tavern,  and  was  as  familiar  an 
object  to  all  frequenters  of  Fleet  Street  as  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's. 
Even  the  waiters  do  not  know  where  the  mystic  emblem  is  depo- 
sited ;  hat  they  seem  to  have  a  firm  faith  that  he  will  rise  again  and 
shine  with  newly  burnished  plumage  over  the  doorway  of  some  juture 
hoBteliy  safe  for  another  century  from  the  hands  of  either  improvers 
or  levellers.  It  will  not,  however,  be  the  '  Old  Cock,'  and  it  will  be 
many  a  long  year  before  it  gathers  round  itself  any  similar  class 
of  asBociatiouB.  The  idea,  indeed,  may  be  only  a  fond  expectation 
bred  of  a  notion  that  the  '  Cock '  cannot  die,  which  to  persons  f<atu- 
rated  with  ita  traditions  seems  a  natural  and  not  unamiable  deltidon. 
However,  our  business  is  with  the  past  not  the  future.  The  bird  of 
dawn  has  descended  from  his  ancient  perch,  to  save  himself,  perhaps, 
from  being  stolen.  In  a  few  days  or  weeks  the  gridiron,  the  mantel- 
piece, and  the  old  oak  tables  will  follow  the  sacred  fowl,  and  the 
'  Cock '  will  be  known  no  more.  He  may  only  wing  his  vray  across 
the  street,  or  he  may  Tanisb  out  of  sight  alto^ther ;  but  either  way 
the  spell  will  be  broken,  and  living  men  will  never  again  talk  of 
the  *  Cock,*  except  as  a  pleasant  memory  and  a  symbol  of  departed 


As  a  matter  of  accommodation,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  sup- 
plying ita  place,  though  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  chops,  Uie 
steaks,  the  Welsh  rabbits,  and  the  porter  will  seem  so  good  anywhere 
else.  Cynics  and  grumblers  there  are  indeed  who  maintain  that 
during  the  last  ten  years  the  '  Cock '  has  been  *  falling  otf,'  and  that 
nothing  there  is  as  good  as  it  used  to  be.  My  own  experience  does 
not  confirm  this  depreciatory  view  in  any  essential  particular ;  but 
even  if  there  was  any  truth  in  it,  the  house  possessed  other  attrac- 
tions, which  always  seemed  to  keep  it  full  to  the  last  hour  of  its 
existence.  There  was  of  course  the  sentimental  attraction — the 
gemiis  lod — though  this,  no  doubt,  was  on  the  wane,  except  among  a 
few  enthusiasts  like  the  present  writer.  In  the  next  place  the  com- 
pany at  the  *  Cook '  was,  to  the  last,  rather  better  than  would  be 
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found  at  most  of  the  adjoining  taverns,  and  the  waiters  better 
trained  and  better  mannered ;  and,  thirdly,  the  aituation  was  con- 
venient, close  to  the  Inna  of  Court  and  Chancery  Lane,  and  all  the 
ancient  purlieus  of  the  law,  from  whose  hands  the  '  Cock '  had  raked 
in  its  golden  barley  from  time  immemorial. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  country  readers  we  may  say,  in  a  few  worde, 
that  the  scene  of  '  Will  Waterproof's '  reverie,  of  which  more  anon, 
was  a  long,  low  narrow  room,  which  you  entered  through  a  dark 
passage  opening  into  Fleet  Street,  nearly  opposite  Middle  Temple 
Lane,  and  about  half  way  Iwtween  Chancery  I^ne  and  old  Temple 
Bar.  At  the  extremity  of  the  passage,  ae  you  came  in  from  the 
street  and  conunsnding  a  view  of  the  dining-room,  was  the  bar,  long 
presided  over  l^  a  courteous  and  &cetious  lady  of  unexceptionable 
manners  and  appearance.  The  shelves  of  her  email  snnggery  were 
furnished  with  handsome  china  bowls  telling  of  bygone  orgies,  but 
latterly  never  used  even  for  the  generous  beverage  whose  name  they 
bear ;  and  I  remember  the  only  time  that  I  nearly  had  a  quarrd 

with  Miss  was  on  her  refusal  to  allow  me  the  use  of  one  of 

them  for  a  party  of  friends  who  were  anxious  on  some  great  pubUc 
occasion,  I  forget  what,  to  drink  the  health  of  Lord  Beaoonsfield. 
Entering  the  room  you  threaded  your  way  along  a  sanded  floor 
between  two  rows  of  boxes,  each  one  separated  from  its  neighbour  by 
curtains,  according  to  the  old  custom.  At  the  further  end  of  the 
room  were  the  stairs  leading  to  the  kitchen  and  the  cellar;  and 
about  the  middle  of  it,  on  the  right-hand  side,  was  the  large  fire- 
place, on  which  summer  and  winter  stood  a  huge  kettle  of  boiling 
water.  There  were  fourteen  boxes  in  the  room  altogether,  most  of 
which  would  hold  six  persons  packed  closely,  though  a  few  would 
take  only  four  or  three.  But  one  great  charm  of  the  '  Cock*  was, 
that  it  was  seldom  so  crowded  that  you  were  obliged  to  be  wedged 
in  while  you  ate  your  dinner  between  two  other  men,  whose  elbows 
ran  into  your  ribs  at  every  mouthful  they  took.  Quite  recently, 
when  the  '  Cock '  had  become  a  celebrated  luncheon-house,  it  used 
to  be  as  full  as  this  between  the  hours  of  one  and  three,  but  we  never 
knew  it  to  be  BO  at  dinner  time  either  lately  or  formerly.  The  tables 
and  the  benches  were  all  of  solid  oak  worn  black  with  age ;  and  over 
the  fireplace  was  a  curious  piece  of  old  oak  carving  reputed  to  be  of 
James  I.'s  time. 

The  house  itself  we  know  to  have  been  in  existence  in  diaries 
II.'s  reign ;  for  it  was  here  that  Pepys  came  in  the  year  1668  with 
companions,  both  male  and  female,  and  had  a  lobster,  and  drank 
and  made  merry  till  midnight.  And  we  fancy  that  in  point  of  anti- 
quity it  took  precedence  of  all  its  contemporaries.  Mr.  Pepys,  how- 
ever, describes  it  as  an  '  ale-house,'  and  it  does  not  seem  for  some 
time  to  have  stood  on  the  footing  of  a  regular  tavern,  like  the  '  Rose ' 
or  the  *  Grecian.'  A  coffee-house,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  it 
never  was.  Hence  no  doubt  it  is  that  we  find  no  mention  of  it 
among  the    taverns   and  coffee-houses  which   were   frequented    by 
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Templars  and  men  of  letters  in  the  days  when  taverna  vere  clubs. 
Steele  dates  his  '  Tattlers '  from  *  Will's,'  from  the  *  St.  James's,'  from 
the  '  Grecian.'  He  takes  his  Mends  from  the  country,  who  told 
him  they  never  drank  tea  in  the  moming,  to  have  their  early  draught 
at  Dick's.  But  he  never  mentions  the  '  Cock.'  The  name  never  occurs 
in  BosweU's  '  Johnson,'  nor  for  the  matter  of  that  does  the  '  Cheshire 
Cheese,'  though  it  is  commonly  asserted,  I  know  ifot  on  what  autho- 
rity, that  Johnson  used  to  sit  there  with  G-oldsmith.  It  does  not 
occur  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  in  any  of  the  most  popular  plays, 
novels,  or  essays  of  the  eighteenth  ceatory ;  nor  does  Mr.  Thackeray, 
to  whom  the  tavern  life  of  the  last  century  and  of  the  present  was 
accurately  known,  take  any  of  his  characters  to  the  '  Cock.'  Harry 
Warrington's  solicitor  digests  his  ill>humour  with  the  young  gentle- 
ntan's  patronising  airs  over  a  bottle  of  port  at  the  '  Grecian.'  Captain 
Strong,  in  '  Pendennis,'  when  he  can  elude  his  duns,  dines  at  the 
'  Albion '  and  '  goes  to  the  play '  afterwards.  When  the  '  Pall  Mall 
Gazette'  is  being  projected,  Mr.  Bungay  asks  his  literary  friends 
'  to  come  and  cut  their  mutton  with  him  at  Dick's ; '  from  which  place 
also  the  unfortunate  youth  in  '  Jeames's  Diary '  has  that  hot  breakfast, 
sent  up  to  him  which  led  to  his  ruin.  But  not  a  word  of  the  *  Cock ; ' 
and  we  should  doubt  if  it  was  ever  celebrated  in  literature  till  it 
found  a  vates  aacar  in  the  Laureate,  whose  wit  will  hand  it  down  to 
posterity  in  company  with  the  '  Mermaid,'  the  '  Devil,'  the  '  Boar's 
Headj'and  other  renowned  establishments—*  its  elders  and  its  betters.' 
It  is  curious  too  that  this  should  be  the  case,  since  it  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt  that  the  *  Cock  '  must  have  been  wf^  known  to  genera~ 
tions  of  men  of  letters  whose  lives,  we  may  almost  say,  were  spent 
between  Covent  GKirden  and  Fleet  Street.  One  delights  to  think 
of  the  scores  of  bowls  of  punch,  and  innumerable  pints  of  ale  and 
p(nrt«r  which  Fielding  may  have  drunk  in  some  of  those  old  black 
boxes.  Who  cannot  see  him  quite  plainly  darting  round  the  comer 
of  Chancery  I^ne,  or  hurrying  across  Fleet  Street  frren  the  Temple, 
anxious  to  avoid  the  eye  of  that  rather  dingy  looking  gentleman  who 
is  hanging  about  the  street  with  no  apparent  object  and  eager  to 
plunge  himself  into  the  delicious  obscurity  of  the  '  Cock '  ?  Smollett, 
Goldsmith,  Savage,  Smith, '  the  handsome  sloven,'  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  minor  tigures  in  Johnson's  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,' 
Boswell  himself,  one  would  think,  with  many  a  writer,  actor  and 
lawyer,  who  afterwards  became  great  and  &mous,  must  all  have 
gone  up  and  down  that  narrow  passage,  and  have  smoked,  drank, 
and  talked  criticism  and  politics  in  sight  of  that  roaring  fire.  Is  it 
not  lawful  to  believe  that  in  early  days,  the  days  when  he  was  living 
in  chambers  in  the  Temple  on  a  very  moderate  income,  here  too  may 
have  come  Cowper,  and  his  friends  Lloyd  and  Thornton,  to  talk  over 
the  next  number  of  the  '  Connoisseur '  ?  Of  all  tiie  taverns  in  the 
world  one  would  have  thought  the  <  Cock '  the  very  one  to  have  at- 
tracted Charles  Lamb.  Yet  we  find  no  trace  of  it  in  his  works.  It 
was  jnst  the  very  place  for  Hazlitt  and  his  late  beefsteak  supper,  the 
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one  meal  which  be  took  in  the  day.  And  when  Macaulay  was  living  in 
Gray's  Inn  on  some  two  or  three  hundred  a  year,  or  Btill  less,  who  qui 
doubt  that  he  too  must  frequently  have  dined  there  ?  There  were  do 
really  cheap  taverns  in  those  days,  fit  all  events,  where  a  geotleman 
could  dine ;  and  though  the  '  Cock '  was  never  cheap,  yet  a  good 
dinner  could  be  obtained  there  for  half  the  money  it  would  have  cost 
where  every  custolner  was  expected  to  order  wine.  Such  at  all  events 
are  the  reflections  that' used  to  run  through  one's  mind  over  a  Mili- 
tary dinner  at  the  '  Cock,'  when  one  peopled  it  at  will  with  all  the 
celebrities  who  were  ever  likely  to  have  come  near  it.  One  could  do 
the  same  to  some  extent  at  other  Fleet  Street  taverns ;  but  none  were 
Ro  favourable  to  this  exercise  of  imagination  as  the  'Cock.'  The 
dark  room ;  the  antique  aspect  of  the  furniture ;  the  glow  of  the 
great  clear  6re ;  the  aeclusioQ  of  one's  curtained  little  box,  were  all 
favourable  to  meditation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  silence  which  very 
often  reigned  there ;  for  I  have  known  the  time  when  with  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  men  in  the  room  there  was  hardly  a  sound  to  be  heard,  but 
now  and  then  a  low  murmur  of  conversation  from  behind  some  distant 
curtain,  which  rather  he^htened  the  effect  than  interfered  with  it 
Men  sat  and  smoked,  and  sipped  their  grog,  in  a  dreamy,  sleepy 
manner  which  seemed  peculiar  to  the  *  Cock.'  There  must  havebeea 
'  some  magic  in  the  place,'  for  I  have  never  seen  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  repose  in  any  other  house  of  public  entertainment. 

Enough,  however,  of  what  may  have  been.  It  is  time  we  came 
down  to  the  region  of  reality,  and  described  a  *  Cock '  dinn»,  and 
those  who  ate  it  aa  they  actually  were.  Tennyson,  as  we  say,  was 
the  first  to  call  public  attention  to  this  '  noted '  bouse.  Till  then  ite 
chops  and  its  steaks,  its  pints  of  port  and  of  punch,  had  bluithed 
unseen,  save  of  those  who  partook  of  them.  But  with  the  publica- 
tion of '  Will  Waterproof,'  the  whole  literary  world  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  these  good  things,  and  to  see  them  in  imagination  on  the 
table.  To  have  dined  at  the  '  Cock '  then,  or  still  more  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  waiter,  was  something  to  be  proud  of,  and 
to  talk  about.  The  gloss  had  been  taken  off  the  subject  when  1 
first  went  there,  but  it  was  not  yet  stale,  and  was  still  available 
if  a  good  opportunity  occurred,  to  fill  up  a  pause  in  conversatioo. 
The  poem  was  pubiished  in  1842 ;  and  my  first  introduction  to  the 
'  Cock '  was  some  nine  or  ten  years  afterwards.  William,  the  head 
waiter— head  waiters  have  no  surnames — was,  I  was  told,  the  identical 
plump  one ;  and  of  course  I  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject.  He  was 
not  one  of  the  communicative,  loquacious  order  of  waiters  by  any 
means ;  and  he  was  unable  to  see  that  there  was  anything  in  Tenny- 
son's notice  of  him  which  he  ought  to  consider  as  a  compliment. 
AH  that  could  be  got  out  of  him  was  that  the  gentleman  was  not  1 
regular  customer,  or  he  should  have  known  bir"  ;  and  he  seemed  to 
think  the  introduction  of  the  words  '  to  which  I  most  resort,'  was 
far  from  honourable  on  the  part  of  anyone  who  did  not  come  under 
the  desirable  designation  of  a  r^ular  customer.     William  was  at  that 
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time  a  man  about  fifty,  rather  noder  the  middle  height,  square  built, 
and  as  stout  as  a  man  can  be  without  deserving  to  be  called  corpulent. 
He  was  good  looking,  but  grave,  taciturn,  and  so  careful  of  his  dignity 
that  he  at  times  bordered  on  the  morose.  When  I  knew  him  better, 
I  wondered  how  I  bad  ever  dared  to  question  him  about  Will  Water- 
proof. In  an  illustrated  edition  of  Tennyson,  published  in  1859, 
there  is  a  vignette  by  Mulready  representing  the  aforesaid  Will,  sit- 
ting note-book  in  hand,  at  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  hie  eyes 
cast  up  to  the  ceiling  in  search  of  inspiration,  and  an  old  gentleman 
peeping  at  him  over  the  top  of  the  curtain,  which  is  emblazoned  with 
a  figure  of  the  cock,  carrying  the  pottle-bodied  boy  on  his  back,  as 
deficribed  in  the  poem.  Regarding  bim  with  a  curious  eye  is  a  youth- 
ful waiter  on  bis  way  up  the  room,  with  a  chop  duly  placed  under  its 
*  polished  tin.'  But  he  can  hardly  be  intended  for  the  bead  waiter, 
while  the  costume  of  all  the  figures  being  of  much  earlier  date  than  1 842 
gives  the  whole  the  air  of  a  fancy  sketch.  The  poet,  then  a  young 
man,  wears  a  coat  with  a  collar  up  to  the  crown  of  bis  head ;  and  the 
waiter,  with  a  coat  of  the  same  cut,  has  also  knee-breeches,  a  fiill, 
and  a  huge  bunch  of  seals  dangling  from  beneath  his  waistcoat. 

Tennyson  tells  us  that  his  pint  of  port  '  surpassed  praise.'  If  it 
really  deserved  that  eulogy,  the  poet  was  more  lucky  than  many 
frequenters  of  the  '  Cock,'  who  never  found  its  wine  more  than  pass- 
able at  the  beat.  There  was,  however,  some  really  good  wine  in  the 
<»Uar,  though  it  might  not  suit  the  landlord  to  bring  it  out  on  all 
occasions,  for  since  the  fate  of  the  tavern  has  been  sealed,  and  he  has 
been  selling  off  his  stock,  I  have  shared  a  capital  bottle  of  port  at  the 
old  place.  But  even  thirty  years  ago  it  was  not  often  called  for,  and  one 
might  almost  say  never,  by  the  usual  frequenters  of  the  house.  These 
at  that  time  were  generally  barristers  or  solicitors,  with  a  sprinkling, 
perhaps,  of  journalists  and  artists.  But  the  large  majority  were 
lawyers :  the  men  who  actually  lived  in  the  Temple  or  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  walked  out  to  their  dinners  at  the  '  Cock '  as  naturally  as  a 
Treasory  clerk  walked  down  from  Bury  Sb-eet  to  bis  club.  Clubs 
have  multiplied  enormously  within  the  last  generation,  and  at  the 
present  day  there  are  few  men  in  the  Temple  of  the  stamp  to  which 
I  am  referring  who  do  not  belong  to  one.  Then  it  was  different. 
There  were  great  numbers  of  law  students  fresh  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  many  newly-called  barristers,  and  some  of  high  stand- 
ing, who  either  did  not  belong  to  clubs,  or,  if  they  did,  preferred 
a  dinner  nearer  home,  and  habitually  went  for  it  to  one  or  other  of 
the  four  or  five  really  good  taverns  which  then  flourished  in  Fleet 
Street,  or  it*  immediate  neighbourhood.  Of  these  the  '  Cock  '  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  popi^ar ;  and  as  in  those  days  its  dinner  and 
supper  business  was  everything — its  luncheon  c^imparatively  nothing — 
&om  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  between  one  and  two  in 
the  morning,  its  boxes  were  filled  by  a  succession  of  customers,  of 
whom  the  vast  majority  were  gentlemen :  public  school  and  univer- 
sity men  residing  in  the  neighbouring  inns  of  court.     Among  them 
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might  be  seen  loeo  who  have  since  then  risen  to  eminence  in  every 
department  of  life — law,  literature,  politics,  science,  art ;  and  Bome 
who  had  already  attained  it.  Even  to  the  last,  the  '  Cock '  had  not 
lost  all  its  original  charm.  Leading  barristera,  Queen's  counsel,  making 
thotisanda  a  year,  might  still  have  been  seen  there  in  the  eveniii^ 
down  to  the  close  of  its  career  :  as  if  anxious  to  catch  its  dying  breath 
and  pay  their  last  tribute  of  respect  to  a  crumbling  shrine.  But  in 
those  earlier  days  it  was  as  much  a  matter  of  course  with  such  men, 
if  they  were  not  married,  to  dine  at  taverns,  as  now  it  is  to  dins 
at  clubs.  And  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  doubt  if  they  were  not 
nearly  as  well  off. 

The  &re  at  the  *  Cock  *  was  limited :  and  the  room  too.  Ko  man 
could  ask  his  friends  to  '  come  and  cut  their  mutton  with  him  *  there. 
The  boxes  were  such  as  I  have  described ;  and  there  were  do  private 
rooms.  It  was  only  suited  for  a  little  party  of  just  two  or  three 
intimate  friends,  and  for  that  purpose  there  were.  In  my  opinion,  fev 
better  places.  True,  there  was  neither  soup  nor  fish,  neither  jointa, 
entries,  nor  sweets.  But  who  really  wants  such  things  ?  There  are 
few  delicacies  to  be  compared  with  a  really  first-rate  mutton  chop, 
hissing  hot  from  the  gridiron,  and  fianked  by  a  large  <^d-&shioned 
potato,  floury  and  mealy,  and  boiled  to  a  turn.  Xot  one  epicure  in 
a  hundred  has  ever  tasted  either :  and  to  appreciate  them  properly 
one  mutit  bring  to  them  an  integi-a  fames,  innocent  of  even  so  much  as 
an  oyster.  Let  us  suppose  ourselves  outside  the  '  Cock '  between  six 
and  seven  on  a  foggy  November  evening,  just  when  the  first  approach 
of  winter  invests  the  gas  lamps  and  bright  shop  windows  of  the  London 
streets  with  such  an  air  of  comfort.  We  enter  the  dim  passage,  pass 
the  lady  in  the  bar,  and  are  lucky  enough  to  find  the  centre  box  on 
the  left  hand  side,  the  one  just  opposite  the  fireplace,  unoccupied. 
The  two  of  us  at  once  take  possession  of  it,  and  William,  Thomas, 
or  John,  whoever  may  be  head  waiter  at  the  time,  is  soon  by  our  side. 
To  ask  for  the  bill  of  fare  at  the  '  Cock,'  or  to  inquire  what  there  was 
for  dinner,  was  a  gauckejie  of  the  worst  description;  proclaimed 
yourself  a  wretched  outsider,  ignorant  of  the  town  and  its  ways: 
unless,  indeed,  it  raised  a  suspicion  in  the  waiter's  mind  that  you 
were  chaffing  him.  On  the  one  hypothesis  he  would  regard  you  with 
an  eye  of  pity,  on  the  other  with  a  glance  of  scorn.  Xot,  however, 
being  novices,  we  at  once  give  our  orders  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  the  *  Cock,'  '  A  chop,  waiter,  and  a  chop  to  follow,'  or 
*  a  chop  and  sausage,  and  a  chop  to  follow,'  are  among  the  formulas 
most  frequently  employed.  *  New  bread,  or  stale,  sir  ? '  says  the 
waiter,  and,  with  the  requisite  intelligence  in  his  posaeasioa,  he  pro- 
ceeds briskly  to  the  end  of  the  room,  and  shouts  out  our  order  to  the 
cook.  Retracing  his  steps  towards  the  bar,  he  presently  returns  with 
bread  and  knives  and  forks,  the  latter  till  recently  of  steel ;  and  then 
adds  the  further  inquiry, '  Any  ale  or  stout,  gentlemen  ? '  '  Pint  of 
stout,  sir;  yes,  sir:  pint  of  ale  I  think  for  you,  sir?  very  good,  sir,' 
and  off  he  goes  to  reappear  in  due  time  with  tJie  foaming  pewters. 
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The  above  banquet  migfat  be  varied  by  ordering  a  steak  instead  of  a 
chop:  and  this  might  be  either  a  dinner  steak,  a  small  steak,  or 
*a  point  steak,'  the  third  only  a  more  choice  variety  of  the  second, 
meaning  a  triangular  piece  of  meat,  not  unduly  &t,  and  warranted 
free  &um  gristle.  A  dinner  steak  was  about  enough  for  a  man's 
dinner:  buta  small  steak  vas  not:  and  it  was  customary  to  supple- 
ment it  by  a  kidney,  or,  perhaps,  *  an  egg  on  toast.'  The  kidney 
might  be  done  in  the  usual  way,  cut  open :  or,  as  they  called  it  at 
the  *  Cock,' '  sniped,'  i.e.  broiled  whole,  so  as  to  keep  in  all  the  gravy, 
which  rushed  out  when  it  was  cut,  and  saturated  the  toast  underneath. 
The  name  was  taken,  I  suppose,  from  the  way  in  which  a  snipe  is 
sent  up  without  being  drawn,  so  that  his  trail  may  be  spread  upon 
the  piece  of  toast  which  should  always  accompany  the  dainty 
creature. 

'Where's  my  chop,  waiter?'  'And  my  steak,' says  our  companion. 
'  Coming,  sir,  directly ; '  and  in  another  moment  they  arrive.  Such 
another  chop,  sausage,  and  potato  we  defy  London  to  produce.  The 
'  Cheshire  Cheese '  had  rather  the  pull  over  the  *  Cock '  in  the  matter 
of  steaks.  But  in  chops  the  'Bird'  reigned  supreme.  It  is  so  hot 
you  are  almost  obliged  to  wait  before  you  begin  ;  the  lean  is  done  to 
a  nicety,  perfectly  cooked,  yet  still  showing  the  gravy  ;  tJie  fat  melta 
in  your  mouth,  though  the  6re  has  purged  it  of  all  undue  richness; 
the  potato  we  have  already  described,  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
world ;  and  though  some  rural  bigots  turn  up  their  noses  at  all 
London  sausages,  a  '  Cock '  sausage  was  extremely  good  though  not 
made  with  herbs,  as  undoubtedly  a  sausage  ought  to  be. 

*  Follow  chop,  sir  ? '  says  the  waiter  at  your  elbow  suddenly  in  a 
loud  cheerful,  interrogatory  voice,  for  he  is  not  quite  certain  whether 
the  one  which  he  holds  in  his  hand  belongs  of  right  to  you  or  the 
man  in  the  next  box,  who  is  looking  at  him  reproachfully,  as  a  dog  looks 
when  he  sees  you  about  to  feed  the  cat.  Of  course,  you  say  '  Yes ; ' 
and  the  other  man  tries  to  look  as  if  he  had  not  been  expecting  it. 
He  addresses  the  waiter  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  and  is  presently 
comforted  by  the  descent  of  another  ♦  follow,'  which  he  appropriate 
without  question.  As  you  approach  the  end  of  your  second  chop  you 
become  aware  that  there  are  still  wants  to  be  provided  for,  and  after 
a  short  consultation  with  your  friend,  who  is  just  finishing  'a  snipe,* 
two  Welsh  mbbits  and  two  more  half-pints  are  promptly  ordered. 
The  Welsh  rabbit  at  the  '  Cock '  was  also  a  remarkable  luxury ;  for 
they  had  the  secret  of  imparting  a  flavour  to  it  which  I  have  never 
met  with  elsewhere.  Those  who  knew  the  '  Cock '  took  care  to  order 
•a  Cheshire  rabbit,'  or  else  you  got  something  inferior.  But  the 
Iiigh-class  rabbit  was  a  lovely  condiment ;  what  I  have  often  tried 
to  imitate,  but  never  with  the  least  success.  At  the  proper  time  of 
the  year  the  '  Cock '  boasted  radishes,  celery,  peaa,  or  salad,  all  the 
best  of  their  kind ;  and  I  forgot  to  say  that  you  could  always,  if 
you  chose,  have  cold  roast  beef. 

But  dinner  is  over ;  the  pewters  are  empty ;  the  waiter  has 
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whipped  oEF  the  cloth  and  rubbed  down  the  old  oak  board  with  liis 
napkin ;  and  now,  if  he  knowB  you  well,  stands  expectant  of  furthei 
orders.  What  shall  they  be  ?  You  can  have  either  punch  or  grog; 
mixed  punch,  whisky  punch,  or  gin  punch  ;  whisky  and  wftter, 
brandy  f  nd  water,  or  gin  and  water.  Wben  the  present  writer  first 
made  acquaintance  with  the  'Cook,'  they  brewed  a  mixed  pouch 
served  in  large  pint  tumblers,  which  was  Uie  most  delicious  drink  of 
its  kind  I  ever  tasted,  either  hot  or  cold ;  dangerous,  no  doubt ;  but 
still  one  tumbler  could  not  hurt  you,  Tom  Smart  in  '  Pickwick '  bad 
six  of  what  I  have  always  fancied  must  have  been  very  much  the  same 
kind  of  liquor.  Still  to  smoke  with  a  little  whisky  and  water  is 
perhaps  preferable ;  and  both  the  '  Cock '  and  the  '  Cheese '  wen 
renowned  for  their  whisky,  the  one  excelling  in  Scotch,  the  other  in 
Irish.  Well,  you  have  mixed  your  tumbler  and  lighted  your  pipe; 
the  waiter  has  stirred  up  the  fire ;  the  kettle  is  singing  delightfully 
about  two  yards  off,  and  you  feel  you  are  thoroughly  enjoying  your- 
self. Ha  I  Who  comes  here  ?  Odway,  to  he  sure,  your  old  Oxford 
and  Temple  firiend  of  many  years'  standing.  He  is  at  once  made  to 
sit  down,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  party  is  complete.  Odway  is  a  veiy 
singular  fellow ;  a  middle-aged  bachelor,  of  good  family,  with  a 
&ir  private  fortune  which  he  does  not  spend  ;  and  living  in  garreU 
when  he  could  easily  afford  a  first  fioor.  His  habits,  too,  are  eccen- 
tric. He  usually  begins  dinner  somewhere  in  the  City  about  four 
o'clock,  and  gradually  eats  his  way  westward— an  oyster  here,  a  chop 
there,  a  kidney  somewhere  else,  till  he  reachci  the  '  Cock '  about  eiglit 
just  in  time  for  cheese.  You  may  be  joined  before  long  perhaps 
by  some  other  eligible  acquaintance,  and  the  talk  that  I  can  remem* 
ber  under  similar  conditions  in  that  dear  old  dingy  room  makes  one's 
heart  ache.  The  set  in  which  I  lived  at  that  time  were  all  more  or 
less  addicted  to  classical  scholarship,  and  that  was  one  great  topic  of 
conversation.  I  once  heard  Odway  make  as  good  a  classical  joke  at 
the  '  Cock '  as  need  be.  He  was  told  of  a  man  of  rather  supercilionB 
manners,  who,  going  to  see  a  prize  fight,  carried  a  sovereign  in  each 
boot.  Ha !  said  our  friend— ^-this  was  a  great  exclamation  of  his— 
*  Ha  I  Licet  euperbus  oTnbules  pecunia.'  We  were  all  great  poli- 
ticians as  well ;  and  one  man  I  remember  in  particular  who  passed 
his  whole  evening  in  eaimtering  backwards  and  forwards  from  *  Dick's ' 
to  the  '  Cock '  and  from  the  '  Cock '  to  '  Dick's,'  who  once  after  drink- 
ing sixteen  glasses  of  brown  sherry  consecutively,  suddenly  started  up, 
and  Bu^esting  that  perhaps  hell  too  might  be  divided  into  Liberals 
and  Conservatives,  and  Lords  and  Commons,  forthwith  made  tm 
speeches,  one  for  the  0ovemment  and  one  for  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  that  part  of  the  universe,  which  Lucian  Gay  might 
have  envied.  I  only  remember  one  bit  of  it,  in  which  the  oiabv 
referred  angrily  to  the  action  'of  certain  Conservative  AewJis  in 
another  place,'  which  was  much  applauded  at  the  time  by  the  Tory 
members  of  the  symposium.  It  was  certainly  not  on  such  oocasioDS 
as  these  that  quiet  reigned  at  the  '  Cock ; '  but  they  were  few  and  &r 
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between ;  and  on  this  particular  one*  we  had,  I  think,  the  room  to 


It  has  been  already  said  that  the  '  Cock '  in  its  pahny  daya  ma  a 
vell-knovra  resort  for  supper,  sod  towards  midnight,  if  I  remember 
right,  a  man  in  a  white  apron  used  regularly  to  make  his  appearance 
{rom  Prosser's,  the  adjoining  £sh  shop,  with  a.  barrel  of  oysters 
mounted  on  a  little  round  table,  which  he  wheeled  about  from  box  to 
box,  supplying  the  wantfl  of  men  who  came  in  from  the  theatres. 
The  dinner  hour  was  earlier  then,  and  the  theatres  opened  at  seven. 
iSo  that  by  midnight  a  man  who  bad  dined  moderately  was  ready  for 
another  meal.  I  forget  when  the  oyster  man  was  given  up ;  but  it  is 
several  years  now  since  the  landlord  found  it  useleEs  to  keep  the 
house  open  for  supper,  and  for  some  time  it  was  closed  regularly  at 
eleven.  This  again  fell  to  ten,  and  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  its 
life  I  have  found  the  doora  closed  at  nine.  The  nocUa  ecenceque 
Xieum  are  all  over  now.  The  round  table  is  diapered.  Many  are 
dead.  Some  are  &moua.  Some  are  £ar  away  from  England ;  and 
alt  perhaps  have  passed  the  time  of  life  when  such  gatberings  are 
most  heartily  enjoyed.  But  no  one  who  has  ever  shared  in  them, 
and  who  now  reads  these  lines  thousands  of  miles,  it  may  be,  from 
ihe  smoky  old  '  Cock,'  but  will  remember  them  with  fondness,  and 
brood  over  his  reminiscences  for  a  moment  in  the  spirit  of  Will 
Waterproof.  It  would  be  absurd  to  try  to  imitate  in  prose  what  has 
been  done  so  incomparably  in  verse.  But  down  to  the  mom«it  of 
writing  these  lines  the  '  Cock '  was  still  the  place  of  all  others  for  one 
of  those  solitary  reveries  which  have  all  the  sweetness  of  a  stolen 
pleasure,  which  the  older  one  grows  the  better  one  loves,  and  which  in 
our  maturer  years  are  among  the  greatest  relief  from  the  worries 
and  anxieties  of  actual  life  which  nature  has  provided  for  us. 

Much  of  what  has  here  been  written  of  the  '  Cock '  might  no 
donbt  have  been  written  of  other  good  old  taverns  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. But  not  all  of  it.  I  have  the  tendereat  recollections  of 
Dick's,  with  that  pleasant  dining-room,  looking  out  upon  Hare  Court 
with  its  pump  and  its  plane-trees.  31ay  my  right  hand  never  put 
pen  to  paper  again  if  I  forget  the  *  Cheese,'  and  the  merry  Saturday 
niglhts  we  used  to  spend  there  over  the  hebdomadal  pudding.  Bat 
neither  of  them  were  quite  like  the  '  Cock ; '  and,  what  is  more, 
neither  of  them  preaerved  to  the  last  the  same  unbending  alliance 
to  ita  old  traditions  which  characterised  their  neighbour.  At  the 
*  Cheshire  Cheese'  they  have  established  a  luncheon  bar  ]  Of  Dick's 
I  cannot  say  that  I  know  what  it  is  like  now,  for  I  have  never 
entered  its  doors  since  the  last  of  the  old  race  of  landlords  left  it, 
when  it  took  to  billiards,  and  became  gradually  plebeianised.  But 
it  was  one  of  the  best,  if  not  quite  the  best,  of  the  real  old-fashioned 
taverns  which  lingered  down  to  our  own  day.  Many  pleasant  hours 
have  I  spent  within  its  walls ;  but  I  fear  that  though  the  brick  and 
stone  are  still  standing,  the  old  spirit  has  gone  out  of  it,  and  I  doubt 
if  anyone  could  write  a  Will  Waterproof  in  that  coffee-room  now. 
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Bat  the  *  Cock '  was  unmoved  to  the  last.  Some  feeble  and  ephe- 
meral efTorta  it  did  indeed  make,  perbaptt  twenty  years  ago,  to 
accommodate  itself  to  '  modern  tatste,'  and  it  took  in  a  newspaper 
and  served  up  a  hot  joint.  Some  *  worry  sensible  people,'  as  Sam 
Welter  might  have  said,  have  ever  been  of  opinion  that  the  alleged 
decadence  of  thfl  'Cock*  was  to  be  traced  to  this  unhappy  error — retri- 
bution of  some  kind  being  sure  to  overtake  it  for  bo  gross  a  desertioD 
of  its  principles:  and  they  were  fond  of  reminding  one  that  tli& 
introduction  of  bitter  beer  some  years  ago  had  given  the  honsea 
bad  name,  from  which  it  was  a  long  while  in  recovering.  How  this 
may  be  we  cannot  say.  But  it  is  but  j  ustice  to  the  '  Cock '  to  add 
that  its  aberration  was  very  short-lived.  It  soon  discovered  its 
mistake,  and  acknowledged  its  foolishness.  The  newspaper  and  the 
joint  were  discarded  promptly,  and  chops  and  steaks  resumed  their 
original  monopoly  with  renewed  strictness.  Henceforth  neither  blaad- 
isbment  nor  argument  could  tempt  the  *  Cock '  an  inch  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  of  the  beaten  path  which  it  had  so  long  followed 
with  advantage ;  and  even  now,  with  the  doom  hanging  over  its  head, 
it  preserves  its  dignity  intact,  and  dischai^es  its  duties  without 
betraying  the  slightest  consciousness.  Chops,  steaks,  and  kidn^ 
new  bread  and  stale,  stout,  porter,  and  bitter,  come  and  go  without 
s  sign  being  visible  that  the  last  hour  is  at  hand.  The  '  Cock '  evi- 
dently means  to  die  game :  and  when  the  fatal  moment  comes,  the 
barmaid  will  smile  good-night  as  if  certain  of  seeing  you  on  the 
morrow,  and  the  head  waiter  will  take  bis  last  twopence  without 
moving  a  muscle. 

That  time  ia  not  far  off  now,  and  when  it. has  come  and  passed 
away,  and  the  '  Cock '  has  really  disappeared,  I  shall  frel  as  if  I  have 
lost  an  old  friend,  and  something  more :  one  associated  with  some  of 
the  happiest  days  of  my  life. 

HiBc  data  poena  dia  viventibus. 

As  death  removes  one  by  one  our  human  relations,  life  removes  ow 
moral  ones.  Life — that  is,  progress,  improvement,  energy — sweeps 
away  the  landmarks  which  repreBent«d  certain  phases  of  exi2tence,aDd 
all  the  affections  and  emotions  which  distinguished  tbem.  Such  a 
one  to  me  was  the  old  '  Cock.'  I  loved  him  well ;  and  if  anyone  is 
astonished  at  my  weakness,  he  will  find  traces  of  it,  I  fancy,  in  many 
another  man  who  can  sign  himself  as  I  do. 

As  Old  Tzmplab. 
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Better  Away, 

WHERE  is  it  that  I  am  at  this  minute  ?  I  who  have  been  hardly 
anywhere,  and  seen  hardly  anything  ? 

There  is  an  advantage  in  that.  The  etrangenesfl  and  freBbness  of 
things  remain,  even  to  one  who  has  served  in  his  vocation  for  thirty 
years.  They  go,  from  bucIi  as  have  been  everywhere.  Two  days  since, 
I  listened  to  a  fiiend  giving  an  address.  He  made  mention  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives ;  and  said  1  have  ofUn  been  there.  He  spoke  of  the 
famous  city  of  Ephesus ;  and  said  /  have,  been  there  tittMe :  there  was 
not  a  living  thing  visible,  but  a  fox  which  ran  out  of  tlie  ruined 
theatre.  He  has  been  pretty  well  everywhere:  the  next  thing  is  to 
be  Japan.  But  he  confe^ed  to  me,  on  being  severely  interrogated, 
that  something  was  last.  He  U  not  aorprised,  now,  to  find  himself 
anywhere.  To  that  travelled  man  it  is  not  so  strange  to  he  ia  any 
comer,  how  remote  soever,  of  God's  earth,  as  it  is  to  me  to  be  here, 
by  myself,  on  this  beautiful  afternoon  in  May,  among  the  Kentish 
glades  and  hills. 

It  is  an  airy  road  this :  it  lies  high :  the  prospect  it  commands  is 
vide.  On  the  right,  miles  away,  there  is  a  broad  river:  on  the  left, 
miles  away,  there  is  a  broad  river,  with  a  long  line  of  bright  green 
level  stretching  by  its  side.  Those  are  The  Marehea,  which  I  had 
fancied  would  have  looked  black,  like  an  Irish  boglaad.  Possibly 
at  a  bleaker  season  they  may.  It  is  a  pretty  road :  I  have  seen  much 
prettier  in  Perthshire.  And  though  there,  on  the  right,  are  the 
renowned  Cobham  woods,  the  prospect  as  a  whole  is  not  so  richly 
wooded  as  one  had  expected.  Going  on,  I  see  before  me  a  quaint 
little  city.  The  outstanding  features  are  a  magnificent  Castle,  a 
ruin,  yet  glorious  as  in  mediieval  days ;  vast,  lofty,  rising  from  the 
edge  of  the  river :  and  a  Cathedral  Church,  which  is  charming  when 
you  enter  it,  charming  for  its  venerable  surroundings  when  you  are 
close  to  it.  But  the  tower,  which  is  all  one  sees  from  this  point,  is 
j«cent,  and  not  worthy  at  all. 

For  that  is  Gloisterham :  known  in  prosaic  &ct  as  Rochester.  I  have 
been  at  Gadshill :  I  have  gone  over  all  the  house :  have  been  all 
about  the  garden,  the  meadow,  the  wilderness  where  the  Ch&let  stood : 
I  have  gone  through  the  tunnel  which  passes  under  the  highway : 
and  links  the  severed  portions  of  the  little  domain.  And  now  I  am 
walking  the  three  miles  from  Gadshill  to  Rochester,  by  the  road 
trodden  times  innumerable  by  Dickens,  and  passing  through  scenes 
BO  dear  to  that  great  genius.  Pickwick  takes  you  speedily  to 
Eochester,  Great  JCxpectations  is  all  about  Rochester,  and  the 
strange  marsh  country  which  reaches  along  the  Thames  from  Graves- 
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end  to  tbe  Nore.  Eiwvn,  Drood  takes  you  to  RocheEter  again  and 
keeps  yon  steadily  there.  And  the  last  lines  the  magici^in's  hud 
-nrote  on  the  beautifid  Jimeday  on  whose  evening  he  was  stricken 
down,  are  a  description  of  the  lovely  Kentish  country  in  its  June 
luxuriance  and  glory,  and  the  delightful  dty :  the  last  paragraph  of 
all  describing  the  morning  service  in  Rochester  Cathedral ;  describ- 
ing it  not  very  sympathetically,  and  therefore  by  no  means  accu- 
rately. The  fact  was,  that  Dickens  in  his  later  days  had  not  much 
experience  of  any  services,  Cathedral  or  other.  One  recalls  the  easy 
way  in  which  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  records  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
clivities of  another  teller  of  stories,  who  has  charmed  even  more 
thousands  than  Dickens;  and  who  lived  in  a  country  and  an  age 
wbereiD  public  opinion  put  stronger  pressure  upon  human  beings  than 
in  London  or  in  Kent  in  1870.  James  Hogg,  celebrating  the  nohk 
qualities  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  brings  his  psean  to  a  climax  in  these  re- 
markable words :  Ife  waa  no  admirer  of  sectariantSTii,  and  seldom 
went  to  church.  It  was  a  strange  way  of  putting  the  &ct  in  Scotland, 
about  the  year  1833. 

Never  mind  about  that.  Both  Dickens  and  Scott  have  preached 
to  their  fellow-men  as  very  few,  whether  in  church  or  out  of  it,  ever 
did.  And  each  sleeps  beneath  the  Church's  shade.  I  say  to  myself,  in 
amazement,  walking  down  this  hill,  making  for  the  new  bridge  that 
spans  the  Medway,  I  have  been  atGadshiU:  I  have  been  in  his  study, 
and  the  room  in  which  he  was  stricken  down,  in  which  he  died:  I 
have  been  in  every  comer  of  the  bit  of  ground  he  held  so  dear :  I 
have  seen  traces  of  his  orderly  ways,  his  tidiness,  his  love  of  light  and 
brightness,  his  desire  not  to  be  overlooked  and  stared  at:  I  have 
marked  that  in  his  garden,  not  to  be  annoyed  by  gaps  in  the  box- 
edgings  of  his  walks,  he  sacrificed  beauty  to  accuracy,  and  edged  his 
walks  with  unEesthetic  bricks.  And  as  for  the  tunnel,  it  is  dis- 
appointing. Tou  go  down  a  deep  well,  whose  sides  are  ivy-clad :  you 
pass  under  the  highway :  and  then  climb  up  another  similar  welL 
There  vras  ten  times  the  trouble  of  walking  across  the  public  road: 
but  then,  there  was  the  sense  that  the  little  estate  of  eleven  acres  was 
made  into  one  instead  of  being  cut  in  two.  Doubtless,  too,  there 
were  Bummer  days  on  which  a  crowd  of  sight-seers  would  have 
gathered  before  the  luncheon-hour,  to  behold  the  inspired  and  im- 
mortal Cockney  returning  from  his  forenoon's  work  in  the  Chdlet,  up 
among  the  June  branches,  and  the  June  scents  and  sounds,  had  it 
remained  needful  for  him  to  cross  the  public  way.  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope  asserts,  on  one  of  his  sumhiny  pages,  that  it  is  esteemed  by 
the  riaing  author  as  a  great  reward,  monatrari  digito.  But  after 
the  heights  of  fame  have  been  reached,  it  appears  to  become  painful 
to  pass  through  this  life  amid  whispers  of  7%al'«  him  [sic]  :  Sere  he 
eomes .-  Thera  he  goes.  The  house  is  smaller  in  all  respects  than  one 
had  expected  :  the  rooms  are  small :  the  public  road  passes  in  front, 
very  close  indeed.  The  more  pleasing  view  of  the  house  is  Irom  the 
meadow  behind  it.      Cobham  woods,  greatly  beloved  by  Diekens, 
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come  Dear  <m  that  side :  bat  distaiices  to  him,  who  enjoyed  a  walk  of 
fifteen  miles,  were  less  than  to  most  men  of  his  years.  It  is  not  here 
as  at  Abbotsford,  where  things  remain  as  nearly  as  may  be  aa  the 
Wizard  left  them,  Gtadehill  has  passed  into  other  hands,  and  belongs 
to  the  race  of  Dickens  no  longer.  In  the  study,  a  ohair  and  table 
like  his  stand  in  the  old  place.  Many  have  seen  Mr.  Fildes'  picture 
of  Tha  Empty  Chair:  Oadshill,  June  g,  1870.  Hie  bookshelves 
remain.  Id  these  days  of  oak,  one  is  surprised  to  find  them  of 
mah<^ny.  But  the  door  abides,  covered  with  backs  of  sham  books. 
None  of  the  titles  are  quite  so  felicitous  as  Hood's  '  Cursory  Remarks 
on  Swearing.'  Yet  there  are  three  volumes,  Burke  {of  Edinburgh) 
*  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful : '  three  more,  '  Five  Minutes  in 
China : '  one,  Hudson's  *  Complete  Failure : '  and  twenty, '  The  His- 
tory of  a  Short  Chancery  Suit.'  It  may  here  be  said  that  the  history 
of  Burlta  {of  Ediitburgh)  is  being  forgot :  I  have  found  educated 
people  who  never  heard  of  him.  He  was  well  known  once :  better 
than  a  more  deserving  man  who  bore  the  same  name.  A  Scotchman, 
who  held  a  distinguished  place  in  his  day,  was  once  invited  to  dine 
with  Louis  Philippe.  After  dinner,  the  King  took  the  Dignitary 
into  bis  special  library,  and  said  '  You  see,  I  am  well  provided  with 
your  English  literatiue :  there  are  all  the  writings  of  your  illustrious 
countryman  Burke.'  But  the  eminent  Scotchman  had  never  heard 
but  of  one  Burke :  and  he  burst  forth  '  Burke,  the  blackguard !  I 
went  all  the  way  to  Edinburgh  and  saw  him  hanged  I '  On  this,  the 
Monarch  turned  the  conversation  to  other  matters,  no  doubt  of  great 
interest. 

But  we  shall  never  get  on  at  this  rate.  It  was  Dickens  who  wrote 
L^  there  be  no  meandervng.  Q-adahill  is  a  possession  for  ever :  or 
at  least  for  aa  long  as  I  shall  want  it,  I  have  come  out  from  the  little 
gate :  passed  the  little  Inn  where  Diokens  put  up  his  friends  when  his 
own  house  was  over-crowded  :  parted  (with  due  thanks)  from  the  kind 
iriend,  never  seen  till  to-day,  through  whose  introduction  the  house 
was  opened  to  me :  and  now  I  am  drawing  near  to  Bochester.  It  is 
all  very  strange.  I  have  passed  the  cross  roads,  where  a  road  ruiur 
into  the  Hundred  of  ffoo,  the  marsh  country.  By  the  wayside,  in  a 
shady  spot,  a  tramp  of  specially  villainous  appearance,  seated  on  a 
stone,  as  I  drew  near,  began  to  sing,  in  a  loud  and  not  unmelodious 
Toice,.a  veree  of  one  of  good  Doctor  Horatiua  Sonar's  hymns.  Much 
parochial  experience  has  made  some  folk  more  suspicious  than  of  yore. 
And  I  confess  that  coming  down  Gadshill,  one  reflected  on  Sir  John 
Falstaff 's  statement  that  he  bad  worn  out  his  voice  in  singing  anthems^ 
as  the  villainous-looking  tramp,  regarding  me  with  a  keenly-observant 
eye,  lifted  up  his  voice  and  sang  (in  good  time  and  tune).  Then,  Omy 
Lord,  ■prepare  My  aoul  for  that  great  day :  Oh  waeh  me  w.  Thy 
precious  blood.  And  take  my  sint  a/way.  It  may  have  been  Jasper, 
formerly  leading  Tenor  in  the  Cathedral  Choir,  returned  from  a 
lengthy  sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  killing  Edwin  Drood.  Now, 
passing  under  a  railway  bridge,  one  haa  entered  the  street  of  Strood^ 
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which  is  the  portion  of  Rochester  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Medway 
from  the  Castle  and  Cathedral.  By-and-by,  here  is  Rochester 
Bridge :  a  new  one,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  that  over  which  Mr. 
Pickwick  looked  on  a  sunshiD;  morning  many  years  ago.  Alongside 
it  is  a  great  and  ugly  viaduct,  by  which  the  railway,  coming  from 
London,  makes  for  Canterbury  and  Dover.  Cross  the  Bridge :  and 
to  right  and  left  everything  you  see  makes  you  feel  that  you  ace 
indeed  in  Cloisterham. 

It  is  reward  for  the  privation  of  very  much,  that  the  capacity  of 
vivid  wonder  at  6nding  one's  self  in  a  strange  place  abides  even  in 
one  who  has  grown  old. 

Standing  in  the  comer  uf  the  dining-room  at  Oadshill  in  which 
Charles  Dickens  died,  one  recalled  the  touching  lines  written  by  fais 
daughter : 

'  As  during  his  life  Charles  Dickens's  fondness  for  air,  light,  and 
gay  colours  amounted  almost  to  a  passion,  so  when  he  lay  dead  in  tbe 
home  he  had  so  dearly  loved,  these  things  were  not  forgotten. 

'The  pretty  room  opening  into  the  conservatory  (from  which  be 
had  never  been  removed  since  his  seizure)  was  kept  bright  with  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  kinds  of  flowers,  and  flooded  with  the  summer 
sun.' 

And  going  back  just  a  page,  one  i-eads : 

'  Charles  Dickens  remained  in  the  same  unconscious  state  until 
the  evening  of  this  day,  when,  at  ten  minutes  past  six,  the  watdieis 
saw  a  ehudder  pass  over  him,  heard  him  give  a  deep  sigh,  Baw  one 
tear  roll  down  his  cheek,  and  he  was  gone  from  them.  And  as  they 
saw  the  dark  shadow  steal  across  his  calm,  beautiful  face,  not  one 
among  them — could  they  have  beeu  given  such  a  power — would  have 
recalled  his  sweet  spirit  back  to  earth.' 

One  is  deeply  touched  by  thece  last  words.  They  were  written, 
one  knows,  not  without  a  tear  :  and  the  eyes  moisten  in  reading  them. 
But  I  am  not  sure  at  all  what  is  meant:  possibly  the  writer  could 
not  exactly  tell.  Is  this  Just  the  pathetic  Better  aa  Itlei  said  times 
without  number  with  no  reason  at  all,  because  it  would  break  the 
heart  if  one  did  not  make  believe  that  it  ia  so  ?  Is  it  that  one  is  so 
sure  that  the  friend  who  haa  gone,  has  gone  to  things  infinitely 
better  (but  not  to  be  spokeQ  of  unleEB  by  those  professionally  ac- 
credited), that  one  would  not  wish  him  bach  to  worldly  troubles? 
Or  is  it  that  things  liave  come  to  sucli  a  pass  here,  that  one  is  best 
away  from  them  ?  I  do  not  suggest  at  all  the  anywhere,  anywhere, 
out  of  the  world ;  there  must  be  shame  as  well  as  sorrow  before  it 
comes  to  that.  And  though  the  last  days  were  days  of  special  love 
and  honour,  one  recalls  how  a  good  man,  telling  that  he  had  stood 
over  the  open  grave  of  a  great  evangelist  of  later  days,  said,  *  I  did 
not  feel  sorrowful :  for  he  was  weaij,  weary  in  the  work.'  And 
though  the  daughter  of  the  lovable  genius  gone  thus  said  of  her 
&ther  that  he  was  Better  Away,  this  was  not  the  onlamented  depai> 
ture  of  the  old  Jewish  story,     I  find  not  many  know  that  tbe  Bitde 
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eontains  the  words  He  departed  without  being  desired  :  died,  that 
is,  aod  nobody  missed  him :  nobody  cared.  You  don't  like  exactly 
to  say  that  you  are  glad  that  aoy  one  is  dead :  the  utmost  length 
permitted  is  that  you  are  not  sorry.  And  a  whole  nation  did  at  least 
once  say  just  that  of  an  unbeloved  King.  But  here,  the  paiadoxical 
thing  is,  that  speaking  of  one  greatly  beloved  and  bitterly  lamented, 
taken  while  he  was  still  enjoying  life  keenly,  even  to  little  things  like 
the  lamps  be  had  hung  up  in  bis  conservatory  (he  is  gone  twelve  years 
and  he  would  only  have  been  seventy  now),  a  daughter  who  was  a 
pattern  of  affection  and  duty  should  say  she  did  not  want  her  father 
back  again.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  we  have  all  said  exactly  the 
same  thing  in  like  circumstances.  One's  heart  goes  entirely  with 
the  good  daughter  in  lier  touching  declaration :  but  the  bead  is  per- 
plexed. It  is  not  as' when  one  has  felt,  in  the  first  bitter  grief,  that 
the  lost  friend  was  so  weary,  so  broken,  life  had  become  so  ravelled, 
so  incapable  of  coming  to  anything  satisfoctory  now,  that  it  was  best 
to  go.  Still  less  as  when  one  has  felt  that  the  lost  friend  had  got 
upon  a  perilous  slope  whence  the  tendency  was  to  unnamed  sin  and 
shame :  and  one  was  thankful  he  was  dead  without  some  awful  ex- 
posure. Even  there,  though  far  less  than  thinking  merely  of '  hollow 
cheek  and  wasted  eye,'  the  curious  dualism  of  inconsistent  feeling  is 
well  known  by  most  of  us.  *  Ask  me  no  more,  lest  I  should  bid  thee 
live :  Ask  me  no  more,'  I  suppose  the  inconsistency  has  always  been, 
and  will  be  to  the  last.     Ail  the  same,  I  am  going  to  look  into  it. 

A  commonplace  (I  suppose)  is  something  wliich  a  very  great 
number  of  human  beings  have  felt,  and  which  a  considerable  number 
have  said.  So,  at  this  stage  in  the  world's  history,  anything  that  is 
true  is  likely  to  be  a  commonplace :  human  experience  has  been 
pretty  well  exhausted.  And  thinking  of  the  Better  Away,  let  ua 
b^in  with  simple  things,  which  we  can  all  understand.  One  sits 
down  in  an  easy  chair  on  a  winter  night  beside  the  warm  and  cheer- 
ful fire,  in  the  room  where  one  has  gone  through  much  work.  Your 
books  are  all  around  you,  gleaming  pleasantly  in  firelight  and  lamplight. 
There  is  not  one  of  tbem  but  cost  you  some  thought  whether  you  could 
afford  it  before  you  bought  it :  though  I  do  not  think  you  ever 
repented  buying  a  book.  And  then  one  thinks,  specially  when  the 
years  behind  have  grown  many,  one  must  go  away  from  all  these 
things :  go  away  and  never  come  back  to  tbem.  When  one  is  carried 
out  from  one's  door,  it  is  perfectly  certain,  whatever  may  happen 
elsewhere,  that  you  never  will  enter  it  any  more.  This  cannot  be 
said  too  strongly,  or  too  often :  in  any  case,  Sbakspere  thought  so. 
*  Thou  'It  come  no  more.  Never,  never,  never,  never,  never  1 '  One 
is  not  enthusiastically  attached  to  this  life :  hut  one  has  got  very 
much  accustomed  to  it.  All  the  familiar  things  must  be  left.  You 
may  remember  the  awful  description  Mrs,  Oliphant  gives  of  an 
aesthetic  idler  dying :  '  I  have  not  the  least  idea  what  I  am  going 
tp:'  I  am  not  sure  of  the  words,  but  that  was  tbe  idea.  '^Miat 
many  people  have  a  clearer  thought  of  is,  as  Fielding  put  it,  that 
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*  this  little  obamber  will  be  exchanged  for  &  worse-Furnished  box : ' 
and  the  rain  will  fall  heavy  and  the  wind  howl  strangely  on  a  dark 
winter  nipht  over  one's  grave.  Very  great  and  good  folk  have 
thought  of  just  that,  and  in  any  case  not  Ba^  they  were  lookiDg 
farther  oo ;  yet  declared  they  were  attracted  by  the  prospecL  It 
may  suffice  to  recall  one  of  the  grandest  passages  in  all  poetry,  which 
relates  the  wish  of  a  certain  Job:  and  which  some  people  would 
admire  more  and  read  oftener  if  it  did  not  occur  in  the  particular 
Volume  which  contains  it.  Yet  one  remembers,  too,  how  Charles 
Lamb,  though  he  never  had  much  of  this  life,  yet  clung  to  the  little 
he  had,  and  put  away  the  thought  of  leaving  it. 

There  are  cases  in  which,  for  the  purposes  of  art,  there  ia  but  the 
oneway.  Little  Nell  had  to  die.  So  had  little  Paul  Domhey.  They 
were  too  good  for  this  world,  It  was  impossible  even  to  admit  the 
idea  of  letting  them  down  from  that  elevation  to  a  prosaic  livinff 
happily  ever  after.  And  you  may  find  strong  proof  how  deep-set  in 
human  nature  is  the  ooDViction  of  the  more  ethereal  altitude  of  n 
celibate  life,  in  the  fact  that  to  have  made  Nell  grow  strong,  and  get 
married,  and  have  twelve  children,  would  have  cast  a  certain  absur- 
dity over  the  angelic  and  supernal  grace  of  her  childish  days.  It  may 
here  he  said,  too,  that  as  one  grows  old,  the  making  all  stories  which 
end  happily  end  in  marriage,  seems  to  found  on  as  childish  an 
illusion  as  the  belief  in  pixies  and  fairy-rings.  Cannot  some  bold 
romancer  strike  out  some  other  ending  which  shall  satisfy  the  heart, 
yet  deliver  us  from  as  unreal  a  coaventionality  as  the  two  or  three 
notes  with  which  operatic  songs  almost  alwajrs  end,  or  the  three 
awful  bangs  which  conclude  an  overture  ? 

One  shrinks,  it  was  said,  with  an  instinctive  shrinking,  from  the 
first-meeting  idea  of  exchanging  the  warmth  and  light  of  the  pleasant 
fireside  for  a  locality  which  must  needs  be  very  cold  and  dark  :  never 
fully  realising  that  what  of  us  will  be  in  that  locality  will  not  care  at 
all  about  cold  and  darkness.  But  one  has  sometimes  thought  that  the 
human  shrinking  from  the  suggestion  that  one  is  Better  Away  is  yet 
more  emphatic,  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  one  shall  have  been 
gone  ten  years  and  is  practically  forgot.  I  fear  we  are  all  so  selfish 
that  it  would  be  a  pang  to  go  back  after  a  little  while,  and  find  how 
very  seldom  we  are  missed.  Ab,  you  who  went  from  bitter  tears  and 
hearts  broken  at  parting,  stay  where  you  are  (wherever  it  be)  and  re- 
member these  things :  Do  not  go  back !  Apparently  it  is  not  possi- 
ble you  should :  and  the  arrangement  is  wise  and  considerate.  I 
have  passed  through  the  loveliest  scenery  on  a  magnificent  summer 
evening  with  one  I  know.  The  glowing  green,  the  sapphire  sky, 
tlie  flood  of  sunshine,  how  we  both  enjoy^  Uiem ;  and  how  beautiful, 
wiUi  a  heavenly  beauty,  all  the  world  seemed  I  But  I  thought  of 
one,  gone  for  years  from  his  home :  never  fbigotten !  yet  somehow 
aeeming  but  a  poor  faded  shadow  in  that  hour  of  miraculous  gleam 
tod  glow  :  and  I  was  very  sorry  for  her.  No  doUbt,  if  one  could  have 
seen  her  in  that  moment,  it  would  have  appeated  that  she  was  not 
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floiry  for  herself.  And  id  a  keener  de^ee,  when  one  has  beheld  a 
haodsome  joungwidowsinginf;  with  vehemence  a  sentimental  song,  not 
a  trace  of  the  weeds  of  bereavement  left  about  her,  and  surrounded  by 
the  flatteries  and  assiduities  of  men  not  unaware  of  the  fortune  at* 
tached  to  her  attractive  {tersonality,  one  has  felt  a  profound  E^mpathy 
for  the  poor  husband  who  is  so  completely  blotted  out,  and  been  aware 
that  one  would  not  by  any  means  Uke  to  be  in  bis  place.  So  b  our 
feeling  ruled  by  illusions. 

Better  Away,  is  the  thought  of  this  page.  Is  it  better  for  one*« 
self?  or  better  for  other  people  ?  There  ate  homely  ways  of  putting 
this  latter  alternative.  There  comes  back  to  me,  just  in  Uiis  moment, 
with  a  startling  distinotness,  a  eentence  said  in  my  hearing  when  I 
was  a  little  boy :  of  course  it  was  not  said  to  me.  I  behold  a  very 
shrewd  old  Scotch  face.  I  hear  a  loud  voice  that  speaks  with  a 
strong  Scotch  accent.  The  subject  of  conversation  is  a  family  of 
pretty  girls,  now  in  wealthy  circumstances  and  well-educated,  strug- 
gling for  greater  social  consideration  in  a  certain  community,  but  not 
struggling  with  entire  success.  '  If  they  could  get  old  John  under 
the  moulds  it  would  be  better  for  them : '  such  were  the  words.  The 
poor  old  father,  through  whose  industry  the  wealth  and  the  culture 
came,  must  be  got  rid  of.  I  daresay  he  often  thought  as  much  him- 
self, with  a  sorrowful  heart :  and  in  any  cose,  he  speedily  departed. 
If  you  or  1,  my  reader,  had  been  old  John,  the  judgment,  though 
sound,  would  have  been  painful  to  hear.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  aware 
that  one  is  an  encumbrance,  a  hindrance,  to  those  for  whom  you  have 
done  everything  and  practised  stem  self-denial.  We  should  pro- 
bably think,  migfat  not  a  comer  be  spared  in  the  handsome  mansioa 
we  paid  for,  if  not  a  chiur  among  the  fashionable  folk  for  whom  we 
are  no  fit  company  ?  To  be  bluntly  told  one  is  not  wanted,  however 
true  it  may  be,  is  a  trial.  But  cases  may  be  supposed  in  which  it 
would  be  a  heart-break. 

We  have  been  thinking  of  instance  in  which  it  is  the  parent  that  ' 
must  be  got  rid  of.  We  have  known  instaaces  in  which  it  was  the 
child.  And  in  a  sorrowful  world,  there  is  not  a  sadder  possibility. 
Just  two  days  since,  walking  with  a  friend  by  a  very  gloomy  summer 
sea,  on  a  very  dark  June  evening,  I  listened  to  an  awful  story  of  the 
incorrigible  badness  of  a  young  man  who  was  dragging  an  honoured 
name  through  the  mire.  I  said, '  But  what  will  they  do  with  him 't  * 
The  answer  was, '  Oh,  hell  have  to  be  Shipped.'  Though  the  phrase 
was  new,  the  imagery  was  expressive,  and  one  was  aware  what  was 
meant.  Ah,  get  the  black  sheep  out  of  sight,  somewhere  beyond  the 
great  sea  I  My  friend  went  on  to  say,  speaking  of  a  certain  great 
city,  '  When  you  go  there,  you  will  hear  people  saying,  Mr.  Smith  has 
-two  sons  Shipped,  and  the  like,  jnst  as  a  matter  of  course.'  Too  much 
pocket-money,  and  young  lads  getting  their  own  way,  result  in  this. 
And  the  poor  &ther  and  mother  sometimes,  though  not  by  any 
■means  always,  go  about  broken-hearted  to  their  life's  end.  Some  take 
it  qoite  easily,  (Hit  of  sight  being  with  them  oat  of  mind.    Or,  as  the 
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Bcboolmen  said,  t>e  non  ap-partmiihus  et  non  exiatentibv.8  eadem,  eat 
ratio.  Some  folk  merely  think  of  getting  the  trouble  away  from 
here.  They  are  able  to  forget  tbat  tbe  Shipped  one  lives  on  still, 
though  far  away.  Out  of  sight,  with  them,  is  tantamount  to  having 
ceased  to  be.  I  suppone  we  have  all  some  vague  feeling  that  when 
a  human  being  goea  out  of  your  door,  or  tuma  the  comer  of  tbe  street 
and  passes  out  of  sight,  be  disappears  wholly ;  in  any  case  tbat  there 
is  a  marked  break  in  his  life.  Ah,  to  the  man  that  lives,  life  is  con- 
tinuous: whatever  it  may  be  to  those  that  look  at  him  and  think  of 
him :  your  brother  is  your  brother  still,  though  starving  on  the  streets 
of  Frisco.  And  to  say  it  serves  him  exactly  right,  is  not  much  comfort. 
All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  Shipped  black  sheep  goes  to  destruc- 
tion where  it  does  nob  bo  conspicuously  disgrace  those  at  home. 
Likewise,  that  when  there  is  a  dinner-party  at  home,  it  is  not  quite 
so  real  that  he  is  cold  and  hungry  in  Colorado  as  if  he  were  so  in  the 
street  before  your  windows,  and  in  hearing  of  your  hospitalities.  All 
the  same,  I  used  to  wonder  how  some  Others  and  sisters  manage  to 
live  at  all,  knowing  the  facts  I  know.  I  wonder  yet.  Has  it  come 
to  this,  that  the  best  you  can  desire  is  quite  to  forget  the  bright  little 
boy  whose  childish  ways  bring  the  tears  to  your  eyes  when  you  remem- 
ber them  :  who  is  dead,  dead  utterly,  in  the  sodden  hulking  scamp, 
liar  and  cheat,  whom  you  dare  not  hope  to  see  again  in  this  world  or 
in  any  other  ?  It  is  a  bitter  world  to  many :  but  one  might  find  heart 
to  bear  nearly  anything  but  that. 

Let  such  thoughts  be  put  away.  Let  us  go  rather  to  the  less  painful 
prospect  of  getting  away  one's  self.  There  are  moods  in  which  that 
prospect  is  continually  before  us  :  and  it  is  best  to  look  straight  at  it. 
One  knows  some  little  of  the  weariness  of  the  old  pauper  woman  who, 
being  set  before  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  asked  if  she  was  in- 
deed a  hundred  years  old,  burst  out, '  God  knows  whether  I  am  or 
not,  gentlemen,  but  I  feel  a  thousand ! '  Everybody  who  has  passed 
middle  age  and  had  to  work  hard  sometimes  feels  even  more.  John 
Knox  was  a  very  strong  man,  and  anything  but  fanciful  or  senti- 
mental. Neither  did  he  live  to  be  very  old.  Yet  on  a  certain  sum- 
mer day  he  departed  from  this  place  where  I  write  to  another  where 
he  hoped  quietly  to  die,  and  in  fact  did  so ; '  desiring  that  I  may  end 
my  battel:  for  as  the  world  is  wearie  of  me,  so  am  I  of  it.'  The 
time  comes,  at  which,  in  all  good  faith  and  in  perfect  calmness,  you 
feel  you  have  had  enough  of  it.  You  are  satiated.  I  suppose  yoa 
may  be  aware  that  you  have  had  enough  of  life,juBtas  you  are 
aware  you  have  had  enough  of  dinner.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  reason- 
ing.    Simply  you  feel  it  so. 

My  friend,  tell  me  the  truth.  The  daughter  of  Charles  Dickens 
spoke  of  the  one  who  had  gone :  and  though  the  loss  to  her  was  un- 
speakable, and  he  too  was  sttU  brightly  enjoying  this  life,  she  said  he 
was  Better  Away,  A  good  many  people  I  have  known,  looking  from 
the  other  point  of  view,  thinking  not  of  another  but  of  themselves,  have 
thought  they  would  be  even  so.    Tbe  vulgar  ootioD,  I  suppose,  even 
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yet,  is  that  kings  and  queena  make  the  best  of  this  life.  Yet,  not 
long  before  be  went,  Prince  Albert  said  to  bis  wife, '  I  do  not  clin;;^ 
to  life.  You  do ;  but  I  set  no  etore  by  it.  If  I  knew  that  those  I 
loved  were  well  cared  for,  I  should  be  quite  ready  to  die  to-morrow.* 
Of  course  that  good  man  spoke  sincerely.  Most  men  are  less  out- 
spoken :  but  if  you  got  at  their  real  feeling,  however  prosperous  and 
esteemed  they  may  be,  you  would  6nd  that  after  the  turn  of  life, 
there  are  many  mominga  on  which  they  envy  those  whose  names 
appear  in  the  death-list  in  the  newspaper.  You  may  say  this  is  mor- 
bid. Possibly  it  is.  All  the  same  it  is  real.  When  a  man  is  pressed 
by  evils  he  cannot  mend,  there  are  but  the  two  things :  to  bear,  and  to 
get  away.  And  you  will  many  times  think  the  second  the  easier  and 
better.  Even  when  there  is  not  positive  suffering  from  which  one 
would  be  thankful  to  be  delivered,  the  burden  which  is  laid  upon 
many  men  in  a  highly- civilised  country  is  beyond  their  strength. 
I  remember  well,  when  a  boy,  an  old  gentleman  engaged  in  a  busi- 
ness in  which  he  had  made  a  large  fortune,  who  used  to  worry  one 
when  asked  to  do  anything  by  saying  to  himself  even  as  he  addressed 
himself  to  do  it,  80  tired.  One  felt  no  sympathy  whatsoever  with  that 
over-wearied  yet  most  successful  man.  It  seemed  a  piece  of  affecta- 
tion and  pretence.  Gradually  you  oome  to  understand  the  thing, 
and  to  know  that  it  is  a  sorrowful  reality.  And  where  wealth  and 
success  have  not  come,  the  weariness  is  greater;  though  possibly 
borne  with  no  complaint.  I  have  beard  of  a  little  boy,  who  being 
told  to  go  and  ask  his  overburdened  father  to  do  something  for  him, 
replied,  *  I  don't  like  to  go.  He  always  does  what  I  ask  him,  but  he 
moansJ  He  was  but  a  very  little  boy  :  but  hearing  that  inarticulate 
complaint,  like  that  of  an  overladen  camel,  he  felt  tiiat  there  was 
something  amiss,  and  he  shrank  from  laying  anything  more  on  one 
whose  load  was  too  great  already.  But  the  little  boy  was  too  sym- 
pathetio  for  this  world :  others  beyond  reckoning  would  never  mind 
the  moaning  at  all,  so  they  got  what  they  wanted.  There  are 
mothers-in-law,  there  are  wives,  there  are  children,  who  will  without 
the  least  remorse  squeeze  the  poor  spiritless  drudge,  to  the  last 
struggle  and  the  last  shilling.  One  has  seen  the  plague  of  locusts 
come  down  on  various  anxious  homes,  and  on  some  very  heavy  hearts. 
There  are  women  who  have  tied  themselves  to  such  husbands  :  there 
are  poor  men  who  have  tied  themselves  to  such  wives :  that  the  only 
thing  remaining  is  to  get  away  from  the  miserable  home.  I  fancy 
that  a  thoroughly  unhappy  marriage  is  the  thing  above  all  others  which 
will  make  man  or  woman  conclude  that  there  is  no  more  to  be  made  of 
this  life.  Not  everyone  could  take  such  a  trial  with  the  easy  disre- 
gard which  was  shown  by  a  singular  Prime  Minister  of  a  former 
generation.  And  even  he  must  have  sometimes  thought  that  this 
was  not  what  he  had  at  one  time  anticipated.  Coming  down  to 
physical  discomforts  and  disabilities,  there  are  men  who  would  say, 
Things  are  so  bad,  as  oonceros  teeth,  digestion,  lameness,  gout,  that 
really  one  is  &r  better  out  of  it  all.    And  when  the  gripe  of  pain 
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is  at  its  eavageat,  it  comes  to  poor  Ftederick  Bobertsou's  cry,  *  I 
camiot  bear  it ;  let  me  reet.'  It  comes  to  tbe  angoished  Mirabeau's 
entreat;  for  BomeUung  to  make  him  imconKioos  of  agony :  Dormir  ! 
He  could  not  speak  :  but  be  wrote  the  one  word.  Less  tragic,  lees 
uigent,  but  as  real,  is  the  desolate  sense  in  many,  I  am  such  a  crazj, 
rickety  machine,  in  body  and  mind,  that  I  am  no  good  to  anybody : 
and  I  am  much  better  out  of  the  way.  You  can  think  of  some  poor 
creature,  toiling  at  his  desk  with  bleeding  lunge  to  write  wit  to  earn 
his  children  bread,  and  driven  half  distracted  by  any  sound  that 
jarred  the  shaken  nerves, — knowing  how  the  little  boys  most  be 
huBhed  hy  the  care-worn  mother  into  an  imnatuial  stillness,  yet  hear- 
ing sometimes  the  laugh  that  showed  the  elasticity  of  the  childish 
heart  amid  even  such  unnatural  surroundingn, — as  saying  to  himself, 
in  all  seriousneBB, '  Now  I  have  such  an  uneasy,  anxious  temperament, 
that  it  is  not  fit  I  should  stay  to  overcloud  these  bright  young  lives. 
They  are  afraid  to  speak  to  me  when  I  am  locked  into  my  room,  in 
the  dark  hour  of  excessive  toil,  or  the  darker  hour  of  going  over  my 
accounts,  and  scheming  how  I  may  pay  my  way.  If  I  could  but 
leave  them  and  their  poor  mother  in  any  decent  measnre  provided 
for,  I  should  be  thankful  to  get  away.' 

Without  quite  coming  down  to  that,  the  BeUer  Away  will  cross 
even  a  cheerful  and  hopeful  mind,  growing  old,  when  the  conviction 
comea  that  there  is  no  hope  of  doing  any  better  work  than  one  has 
done  already :  possibly  of  doing  any  good  work  at  sll.  Sir  Walter 
said  that  the  right  place  for  him  was  the  grave,  when  he  found  he 
could  write  no  more.  You  never  fancied,  you  who  minister  to  some 
little  rural  fiock,  that  you  were  the  least  bit  like  him,.  Yet,  in  your 
lowly  way,  you  suffer  as  he  suffered.  You  work,  like  a  slave,  for 
several  days,  writing  a  sermon  you  fancied  wholly  new.  You  never 
worked  what  mind  you  have  harder.  Then  you  are  told,  with  awful 
candour,  by  a  friendly  critic,  that  the  discourse  did  not  contain  a 
sentence  which  yon  had  not  Baid  before.  Is  it  not  time  to  go  ?  Of 
course  it  is  quite  proper  for  all  critics  to  tell  an  aging  author  that 
his  day  is  over :  he  is  merely  repeating  himself,  and  the  whole  thing 
is  very  poor.  These  good  men  are  doing  no  more  tban  their  duty. 
But  when  one  reads  such  a  passage  as  one  in  Dean  Alford'a  diaiy, 
near  the  end,  when  heart  and  nerve  were  failing,  and  he  had  read  an 
unfriendly  notice  of  a  work  which  had  cost  him  much  thought  and 
labour,  it  is  with  sorrowful  sympathy.  With  that  good  and  eminent 
man,  any  falling  off  need  not  have  been  more  than  temporaiy :  the 
residt  of  long  and  excessive  over-work.  If  he  conld  but  have  allowed 
himself  a  good  long  rest  1     And  he  was  but  sixty. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Gray's  '  Elegy '  is  known  to  all  readers  in 
these  days  as  it  used  to  be  when  it  was  in  all  schooUbooks.  It  has 
passed  from  these  now,  giving  place  (in  some  cases)  to  very  trangieDt 
rubbish.  Still,  it  is  a  poem  to  which  one  refers,  without  quoting  it. 
And  we  may  hope  that  everybody  knows  the  famous  verse,  in  which 
he  suggests  that  nobody  ever  goes  quite  willingly  away  from  'this 
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pleasiiig,  uuioio  befog.'  But  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered  that  Gray 
was  a  Iwobeloi.  He  lived  ia  quiet  College  roomB.  He  knew  nothing 
of  the  cares  of  house-keeping.  HU  income  was  always  ample. 
Above  all)  he  knew  nothing  of  the  up-bringiDg  of  children :  the  cost 
of  garments  and  little  shoes  and  schooling :  the  development  of  the 
independent  will  as  years  go  on:  the  occasional  choice  of  evil  rather 
than  good :  tho  awful  black  sheep :  the  littlu  househidd  scattered  over 
the  wide  world.  He  did  not  know  how  heavy  the  burden  grows,  how 
rent  the  interests,  how  weak  the  heart,  how  desponding  the  sen^e  that 
you  can  do  notMng,  towards  the  end.  None  are  so  tired  out,  as  men 
and  women  who  have  had  the  inestimable  treasure  yet  the  unspeak- 
able anxiety  of  many  children.  And  after  all,  the  great  thing  that 
makes  human  beings  feel  they  are  Better  Away,  is  the  sense  of  being 
quite  worn  out.  When  one  was  young,  one  used  to  think  that  old 
people,  specially  those  in  conspicuous  places,  ought  to  have  been  dead 
long  ago.  You  wondered  they  had  the  &ce  to  stay  here  so  long: 
like  Mr.  Outram's  old  woman  to  whom  he  had  sold  an  annuity,  and 
who,  impiously  as  he  thought,  persisted  in  far  outliving  the  scriptural 
measure  of  human  years.  But  when  one  is  young  no  longer,  one's 
views  on  this  subject  change.  It  is  not  now  the  sense  that  we  ought 
to  yield  our  places  to  others,  and  give  them  their  turn,  that  weighs 
with  us.  It  is  the  sense  that  one  ia  wearied,  and  fain  would  sleep. 
One  has  no  longer  heart  for  the  struggle  and  the  race :  let  us  slip 
away. 

I  am  not  sure  that  wearied  folk,  thinking  it  quite  time  to  go, 
think  much  of  where  they  are  going,  or  what  they  are  to  be.  I 
believe  that  when  people  wish  themselves  away,  they  think  the  great 
change  an  End,  a  Cessation.  They  do  not  clearly  take  in  that  it  is  a 
Beginning.  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemhle  said,  wisely,  to  a  poor  girl  who 
said  she  was  so  worn  out  that  she  sometimes  thought  of  killing  her- 
self, *  Don't  do  that.  It  would  be  running  away  from  school :  and 
you  may  £nd  yourself  set  to  harder  tasks  where  you  would  go.'  *  I 
never  thought  of  that,'  said  the  poor  girl,  with  a  startled  look.  It 
was  an  alarming  counsel,  had  he  literally  meant  it,  which  an  expiring 
parson  of  the  last  generation  addressed  to  his  weeping  wife,  at  the 
very  last.  They  had  dwelt  together  for  very  many  years :  and  part- 
ing seemed  impossible.  '  111  die,  and  go  with  you,'  the  poor  wife 
said.  But  the  cautious  old  Scotchman  replied,  *  Bide  where  ye  are, 
woman:  ye're  fer  better  where  ye  are.'  Severely  interpreted,  the 
words  gave  but  a  blank  account  of  the  place  where  he  must  go ;  for 
even  poor  Uncle  Tom  knew  that  Heaven  is  better  than  Kentuekt 
and  most  would  hope  that  it  is  many  degrees  better  than  Fife.  All 
the  good  man  really  intended  was  to  check  what  savoured  of  the 
heroic  and  extravagant,  and  to  convey  that  Qod's  time  and  way  were 
best.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  in  the  region  where  you  dwell, 
friendly  reader :  but  in  my  own  little  experience  the  use  has  been  to 
speak  of  the  unseen  world  as  of  course  a  great  deal  better  than  thjs. 
Whosoever  goes  from  this  world  to  that  has  of  course  gained  by  the 
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exchange.  I  look  back,  over  many  yean,  to  the  day  on  which  a 
good  oLd  grandmother  spoke  to  me  with  finn  faith  of  an  ill-behaved 
lad  who  had  died :  and  who  assuredly  would  have  needed  to  be 
greatly  changed  before  be  could  be  &t  for  saintly  society:  'It's  just 
a  month  to-day,'  were  her  words, '  since  my  poor  boy  went  to  glory.' 
It  seemed,  in  one's  early  days,  that  such  a  fashion  of  speech  was  no 
more  than  the  keeping  up  of  a  kindly  fiction  :  as  when  in  a  puUic 
assembly  one  heard  Mr.  Smith  apeak  of  an  aged  member  of  it  as  our 
vefiero&te  faiher,  whom  a  few  minutes  before  he  had  in  private  de- 
scribed as  thai  t^)slmuAive  old  idiot.  But  some  of  us  humbly  cherish 
a  hope  nov,  which  in  those  days  one  durst  not  have  expressed ;  and 
read  the  burial  service  with  a  lowly  trust  over  those  who  while  here 
were  very  odd  Christians. 

Who  was  it  that  said  to  me,  with  a  sorrowful  face,  these  strange 
words:  Nearly  every  mamed  man  of  limited  means  above  fifty 
■years  of  age  ia  hrohfnrhearted  ? 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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Historical   Cookery.' 

Br  Mas.  Hehbi  Rebte. 

THE  publicfttiona  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society  have  thrown 
light  on  many  of  the  Bmall  incidents  of  the  daily  life  of  our 
ancestors,  as  well  as  on  the  great  events  of  history.  But  they  have 
not  brought  to  light  any  manuscript  on  the  art  of  cookery,  and  it  is 
to  the  research  of  &  lady  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  publication  of 
the  '  Pfoble  Boke  off  Cookry '  of  which  we  now  propose  to  give  a  short 
account.  In  the  library  of  the  Earl  of  Leiceat(«r  at  Holkham  there 
lexiata  a  very  curioug  manuscript,  which  has  lately  been  reprinted,  and 
thus  made  accessible  to  the  public  Mrs.  Alexander  Napier,  who 
edits  the  work,  has  written  a  very  interesting  introduction  to  it,  and 
added  notes  illustrating  the  text.  The  •  Noble  Boke  of  Cookery,'  for 
it  is  of  cookery  the  manuscript  treats,  deserves  attention  from  more 
than  one  point  of  view.  We  gather  from  its  contents  what  our 
ancestors  considered  dainty  dishes,  what  materials  were  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  cook,  what  were  the  deficiencies  and  difficulties  be  bad 
to  overcome,  what  great  differences  of  taste  from  that  of  the  present 
day  are  marked,  and  how  few  are  the  ingenious  combinations  which 
have  survived  to  modem  times. 

Mrs,  Napier  assigns  1467  as  the  probable  date  of  the  *  Noble 
Boke.'  There  is  so  great  a  resemblance  in  the  recipes,  as  well  as  in 
the  words  in  which  they  are  expressed,  to  '  the  Forme  of  Cory,'  com- 
piled about  1390  by  the  master  cooks  of  Bichard  II.,  that  it  may  be 
as  old  as  that  composition.  The  '  Forme  of  Cury  *  on  a  vellum  roll, 
which  was  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
her  reign  by  Lord  Stafford's  heir,'  eventually  came  into  the  hands  of 
that  Gustavus  Brander  of  Chriptchurcb,  whose  signal  preservation  &om 
drowning  in  the  Thames  in  the  year  1768  is  commemorated  by  an 
annual  sermon  preached  in  the  beautiful  minster  church,  near  which 
was  his  country  bouse,  and  where  he  collected  •  rarities.'*  Mr.  Warner, 
the  incumbent  of  a  Hampshire  parish,  at  Mr.  Brander's  request, 
printed  the  'Forme '  in  his  *  Antiquitates  Culinariee.'  The  original, 
it  is  said  in  t^e  introduction,  was  not  found  at  Mr.  Brander's  death, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  now  no  possibility  of  deciphering  in  the 
original  the  strange  words  and  stranger  dishes. 

In  the  Holkham  'Boke'  the  first  bill  of  fare  is  that  of  'a  ffeste 
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'  The  dedicAtiOD  of  this  roll  tan  aa  follows : — '  Antiqnnm  boa  i 
litnm  el  miisnm  eat  Hsiestati  vestne  vlcesimo  seplimo  die  mencls  Julii,  anno  regnl 
veatri  feliciwimi  viii.  ab  hmnillimo  vestro  sobdito  vestraeqae  Majettati  Sdeliadmo.— - 
Kd.  STArpoBD,  Hteres  dotnxia  sabveisai  BnckiDghamieiui. 

■  Mr.  Bnnder  was  CiuatOT  ot  the  BritiBb  Miueom,  and  bli  portnit  bj  Dance  may 
be  Been  there.  He  oollected  not  only  for  bimself,  bnt  for  the  nation,  and  left  jsivato 
collections  ol  hii  own  to  the  Utuennt  at  faia  death. 

Mo.  «33  ("o.  aiu.  x.  a.)  0  0 
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of  King  Henry  the  Fourth  to  the  Heralds  and  ffreach  meD  when  they 
juBt«d  in  SmythefTelde.'  As  Henry  died  in  1413}  this  repast  vas 
historical  at  the  tim^  assigned  to  our  '  Boke.'  The  materials  in  the 
way  of  poultry  and  game  seem  to  have  been  abundant,  and  they  hold 
important  places  in  each  of  the  three  couraes.  Fiah  eaten  on  feet- 
days,  when  flesh  was  not  allowed,  was  sparingly,  if  at  all,  served  on 
other  days,  and  the  *  Heraldee  and  fTrent^  men '  were  not  offeiled  any 
ash. 

But  at  *  the  coronacon  off  King  Henry  the  ffyile '  we  read  of  pike^ 
lampr^,  gurnard,  trout,  roach,  shrimps,  eels,  plaice,  conger,  bass, 
mullet,  salmon,  soles,  halybut,  sturgeon,  tench,  flounders,  nunnows, 
and  porpoise  (we  modernise  the  spelling).  Falstaff  deplores  'the 
many  fisli  meak,'  which  destroy  manly  vigour.  But  with  so  great  a 
variety  of  sea  as  well  as  river  flah,  there  was  no  lack  of  nutriment  in 
such  a  meal. 

The  most  important  bills  of  fare,  however,  are  those  of  the  series 
of  feasts  on  the  occasion  of  the  '  stallacion'  of  Seville,  Archbishop  of 
Tork  and  Chancellor  of  England.  The  vicissitudes  of  his  career  were 
80  remarkable  that  a  short  sketch  may  not  be  out  f£  place.  Brother 
to  the  Kingmaker,  G-eorge  I^eville  was '  consecrate  Bishoppe  of  Exeter ' 
Decoaher  3,  1458,  wheu  not  fully  twenty  years  of  age;  in  1460  he 
was  made  Lord  Chancellor  of  England ;  but  after  that  marrii^;e  of  the 
King  to  Elizabeth  Woodville  which  was  so  great  an  insult  to  tte  Earl 
of  Warwick,  then  in  France  intent  on  queen-making,  Edward  IV.  felt 
the  importance  of  weakening  the  power  of  the  Xeville  family,  and 
withdrew  the  seals  from  George. 

Notwithstanding  this  alienation  of  the  Eingfromhim,  in  the  year  1464 
hee  obtained  the  Archbialiopricke  of  Yorke,  and  held  the  same  (but  with 
great  trouble)  untill  his  death.'  It  was  the  hap  of  this  Archbishop  to  take 
King  Edward  prisoner  at  Owlney,*  in  Northamptonshire,  bnt  soon  King 
Edward  was  on  the  throna  and  AJ^hbishop  Neville  in  the  Tower,  fie  was, 
however,  soon  set  at  liberty  and  then  permitted  to  htmt  with  tiie  King, 
to  whom  he  made  relation  of  some  extraordinary  kind  of  game  vherewitii 
he  was  wont  to  solace  himself  at  a  houae  he  had  built,  and  fumlshed  vnry 
sumptuously,  called  the  Moore,  in  Hartfordshire.  The  King  seemed  desirous 
to  be  partaker  of  this  sport,  and  appointed  a  day  when  hee  would  come 
thither  io  hunt.  .  The  Archbishop,  taking  his  leave,  got  YSm  home,  sent  for 
much  plate  he  had  hid  during  the  warres,  and  borrowed  also  mach  of  his 
Mends.  The  Deero  which  the  King  hunted  being  thus  brought  into  the 
toyle,  the  day  before  his  appointed  time  hee  sent  for  the  Archbishop  com- 
manding him,  all  excuses  set  apart,  to  repayre  to  Windsor.  As  Boon  as  hs 
came  he  was  arrested  of  treason  ;  all  his  plate,  money,  and  other  moveable 
goods,  to  the  value  of  twenty  thousand  ponnda,  were  seized  by  the  King, 
and  himself  a  long  space  after  was  kept  prisoner  at  Calls  and  Goiaies, 
daring  which  time  the  King  took  to  himself  the  proGtee  and  temponiltiesof 


'  George  Neville  wbb  sent  over  to  Calais  to  a  state  prison  and  ktt>t  there  till  14761 
when  he  was  liberated  on  the  ground  of  deeliniiig  health,  and  died  soon  after.— 
Campbell's  ChanccV»rt. 

*  Onlney  is  a  false  reading  for  Owndale,  now  Oundle. 
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hia  Inaliopricke.  Bf  intarceasioa  uid  entreaty  of  hia  friends  he  obtained 
bis  Hbeiiy  in  the  year  1476.  The  feast  tiuit  was  nutde  at  this  mans  in- 
stallataon  was  exceeding  great  and  snch  as  onr  age  hath  seldom  (I  will  not 
say  never)  seen. 

Sixty-two  cooks  were  employed  to  prepare  tbis  feast :  their  labours 
could  not  have  been  light,  for  besides  'great  beef  and  mutton,* 
'  oxene,'  '  porcelle,'  antelopes,  boars'  heads,  venison,  and  roe,  tbeie 
were  game  birds  and  tame  birds  of  every  kind ;  swans  and  egrets, 
ganets  and  gulls,  heron  and  peacock,  pheasants,  partridges  (per- 
tuehea),  plover,  woodcock,  goodwitts,  redshanks,  Yarnwe  helpes, 
knottes  (birds  named  after  King  Knut),  bittern  and  curlew,  quails, 
pigeons,  cbyckens  and  capons,  larks,  dotterelles,  martyuets.  Soups 
and  potage,  sweet  dishes  and  fruits,  *  peres  in  ceripe '  (pears  is  syrup), 
but  no  vegetables  are  named.  Dinner  was  served  at  mid-day,  or 
earlier  and  before  mid-day,  so  that  cpoks  must  haye  risen  early  in  die 
morning  to  get  ready  the  hot  dishes. 

The  preparation  of  the  ornamental  dishes  required  mnch  time 
and  skill.  We  read  of  '  sutteltes,'  that  is,  towers  and  Castles,  with 
banners  and  devices,  counterfeit  birds  and  beasts,  with  'skriptures' 
attached  to  them,  conveying  to  the  royal  personage  some  word  of  ex- 
hortation: 'Regardez  Boi  La  droit  voy,'  'Eyez  pete  des  comunalte.' 
Sometimes  the  'sotelte'  was  'Madonna  Mary,'  and  probably  the- 
dishes  called  '  mem  ami '  and  '  mamony  *  were  named  after  th&Bleesed 
Virgin. 

From  the  bills  of  fare  we  pass  on  to  the '  Kalender  of  the  Boke  of 
Cookiy/  and  the  'Digbting  of  the  Dysshes.'  The  recipes  are  in  the 
Anglo-Freneh  of  the  cook  of  that  time,  and  both  writing  and  spelling 
so  uncertain,  that  it  requires  bold  guessing  to  affix  a  meaiiing  to 
them.  To  any  ingenious  person  desiring  a  change  &om  guessing 
acrostics  we  would  suggest  taking  tbese  recipes  to  turn  them  into  the 
Eogliab  of  the  present  day  and  make  their  meaning  plain.  The 
recipes  for  bread  sauce  are  headed  (page  51)  '  Wellid' peper ; '  (page 
77)  *  Sauce  aliper.'  These  are  corrupt  writuig  for  '  Sauce  a  le  pain.*" 
It  is  easy  to  recc^nise  'pain  perdu'  in  'pain  pardieu,'  'civet 'in 
'  cevy,'  '  Charlotte '  in  '  Charlet.'  '  Bruet '  is  from  the  German 
*  briihen ; '  '  buknad,'  from  '  backen.'  '  Obleys '  are  the  thin  wafers  or 
biscuits,  now  called  '  oblaten,'  and  well  known  as  a  Carlsbad  speciality. 
Is  '  votosfl '  a  travestie  for  '  tot  fait,'  which  is  the  origin  of  our  school- 
boys' '  Toffy '  ? 

To  mak  volose  tak  gobettes  of  mary  (marrow)  and  dates  cittt  gret 
Bugnr  and  poudur  of  gninger,  saffi-on,  and  salt,  and  mak  afoile  as  ye  did 
befor,  and  do  it  out  of  the  pot,  and  mak  another,  then  tak  the  for  said 
stuf  and  conche  thes  in  almost  as  brod  as  the  fbile,  and  wet  the  bredes  of 
the  foille  abone  and  closse  and  bak  it  essely,  and  when  it  is  bak  cntt  it  in 
peces  eury  peoe  ij  enche  square. 

The  recipe  for  'oile'  or  'oyle  soupes*  (page  81)  is  a  refuied 
dish,  but  does  Jut  contua  my  oU  :— 
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Tak  and  boyll  mylk  and  folks  of  eggs  and  draw  ^9m  thro'  %  atrnner, 
and  cast  it  into  the  mylk  and  beet  it,  but  lett  it  not  boill,  and  stir  it  till  it 
be  Bumdele  thick,  then  cast  tbes  to  sugar  and  salt,  and  cutto  whit  brad  in 
Bopes  and  cast  the  sopes  tber  in,  and  seme  it  in  the  manner  of  potag& 
(Page  81,) 

The  derivation  is  from  the  French  word  'oille,' Spanish  'olla,'aiid 
may  be  found  in  the  Dietionnaire  of  the  Academie,  1718,  where  the 
potage  is  said  to  be  made  with  divers  meats  and  berlM. 

'  Cratones '  (page  122)  ia  'cretons,'  an  old  French  word  for  a 
preparation  of  scraps  of  pork  or  other  meat  (Littr^). 

'  Mortis '  is  probablj  the  dish  described  by  Lord  Bacon  as  excel- 
lent to  nourish  those  that  are  weak.  It  is  made  with  the  brawn  of 
capons  stamped,  strained,  and  mingled  with  like  quantity  of  almond 
butter. 

Another  of  the  recipes  found  in  the  '  Boke  '  ia  also  given  by  the 
philosopher,  as  for  '  chuets '  (or  '  chewets '), 

which  are  likewise  minced  meat  instead  dt  butter  and  fitt ;  it  were  good  to 
moisten  them  partly  with  cream,  or  almond  or  pistachio  milkj  or  barl^, 
or  maiz  creEun,  adding  a  little  coriander  seed  and  carraway  seed,  and  avtiry 
little  safiron. 

A  preparation  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  older  work  is  so 
curious  that  we  are  tempted  to  quote  it : — 

Take  (says  the  great  Chancellor)  two  large  capons,  parboil,  odd  in  the 
decoction  the  pill  of  a  sweet  lemon  and  a  little  mace,  cut  off  the  shanks  and 
throw  them  away ;  mince  the  capons  small,  put  them  in  a  neat  bonlter 
(sieve),  then  take  a  kilderkin  of  four  gallons  Ss.  beer  newaa  it  cometh  fivm 
the  tanning,  thrust  the  boulter  in  the  kilderkin,  and  let  it  steep  three  days 
and  three  nights,  the  bung-hole  being  open  to  work,  then  close  in  the  bung- 
hole  and  BO  let  it  continne  a  day  and  a  half,  then  draw  it  in  bottles,  and 
you  may  drink  it  well  after  three  days  bottling,  and  it  will  last  six  weeks. 
It  is  an  excellent  drink  for  consumption." 

The  word  *a  coles'  looks  rather  perplexing  at  page  21  of  the 
'  Boke ; '  at  page  1 1 2  it  is  spelt '  a  colles  ; '  and  the  '  culUce '  of  cocks 
is  another  of  Lord  Bacon's  dishes.  In  modem  cookery  books  it  is 
known  as  '  coulis,'  the  juice  that  flows  from  meat. 

What  garden  stuff  was  to  be  had  in  those  days  ?  Cabbage,  cane 
beans,  peas,  parsley,  sage, '  ysope,' '  nettilles,' '  sorell,'  mint, '  onyons,' 
leeks,  saffron,  rosemary.  A  limited  range  for  food.  To  obtain  or  to 
heighten  flavour  the  medieeval  cook,  like  some  of  the  present  day, 
made  a  profuse  use  of  apices.  In  every  dish  we  find  ginger,  cloves, 
mace, '  canelle '  (cinnamon).  Sugar,  honey,  with  currants  ('  raiesinB  of 
corans/  in  the  French  of  to-day  '  raisins  de  Corinthe '),  were  mixed  in 
fish  and  savoury  dishes.  The  expression  'groseille  k  maquereau'is 
still  used  in  French  to  distinguish  gooseberries  from  currants,  both 
of  them  being  '  groseilles.'  This  term  must  have  arisen  from  the 
practice  of  eating  green  gooseberry  sauce  with  mackerel,  probably  an 
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old  Norman  custom,  which  is  still  faithfully  retained  in  Norfolk  and 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Britain,  where  the  mackerel  and  the  green 
gooseberrieB  arrive  at  the  same  Beason. 

It  is  a  canon  of  cookery  that  there  should  be  a  little  salt  in  all 
sweet  dishes,  and  a  little  sugar  in  all  savoury  dishes,  but  that  the 
palate  should  not  perceive  the  mixture.  In  many  of  the  recipes  of 
the  fifteenth  century  large  quantities  of  sugar  or  honey  are  mixed 
with  spices  and  safTron,  and  few  dishes  can  have  had  distinctive  flavour 
or  colonr. 

Spices  and  sugar  were  brought  from  Venice  in  1485  ;  the  freight 
for  gross  spice,  small  spice,  and  Levant  sugar  is  r^^ulated  by  no  less 
a  person  than  the  Doge.  Later  on  in  1 505  pepper  is  worth  1 8^  gros 
the  pound,  equal  to  56  dncats  the  cargo  ;  ginger  from  Alexandria  24 
gros,  and  what  comes  from  Portugal,  of  which  there  is  very  little, 
fetches  17.     The  ducat  at  Antwerp  is  worth  j^  gros.* 

Milk  and  butter  are  so  seldom  used,  we  infer  they  were  very 
scarce  articles.  '  May  butter'  is  once  named  as  an  ingredient.  Pro- 
bably no  butter  was  made  for  many  months  of  the  year,  during  which 
the  cowB  were  too  ill  fed  to  yield  milk,  or  the  calves  required  it  ex- 
clusively. Salted  butter  there  wap,  but  over-salted  and  ill-made,  and 
no  improvement  to  '  cookry,'  Milk  of  almomis  is  constantly  named, 
where  we  should  use  cream  or  milk ;  though  it  must  always  have 
been  a  costly  material.  Perhaps  the  explanation  is  that  these  recipes 
came  &Am  the  south  of  France  and  Italy,  where  the  climate  does 
not  favour  the  use  of  cream. 

The  impression  we  receive  from  a  study  of  these  recipes  is  not 
favourable  to  the  taste  of  our  ancestors.  Savoury  dishes  are  spoiled 
by  the  introduction  of  sweet  ingredients,  sweet  dishes  by  an  indis- 
criminate use  of  spices.  If  a  number  of  dishes  are  desirable,  each 
diFh  should  have  its  distinct  flavour,  and  should  be  acceptable  to 
different  palates,  or  to  the  palate  at  different  stages  of  a  reiWBt. 

We  feel  a  natural  curiosity  tx>  know  as  much  as  we  can  of  the 
manner  of  life  of  our  forefathers — the  hours  they  kept,  their  diet, 
tbeiT  amusements,  their  banquets,  their  bills  of  fare,  and  even  of  their 
cooks.  It  is  only  from  the  old  household  records  of  past  centuries, 
which  now  and  then  come  to  light,  as  this  volume  has  done  from  the 
treasures  of  the  Holkham  Library,  and  from  the  Privy  Purse  expenses 
of  the  court,  and  of  a  few  noble  &milies,  that  these  details  can  be 
ascertained.  TJiey  remind  us  of  the  marvellous  contrast  which  exists 
between  the  hard  life  and  limited  resources  of  even  the  highest  ranks 
of  society  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  supplies  drawn  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  which  now  find  their  way  to  the  humblest  table. 
Commerce  and  free  communication  have  opened  the  markets  of  the 
world  to  the  tea  of  China,  the  sugar  of  the  West  Indies,  the  oranges 
and  pine-apples  of  the  Asores,  the  com  of  America,  and  even  to 
meat  brought  from  the  Antipodes.     In  the  fifteenth  century  there 
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may  have  been  at  times  of  festivity  a  kind  of  rude  abundance,  but  it 
coiUd  only  draw  its  suppliea  frimi  the  adjacent  waters — the  pool,  the 
stream,  or  the  sea  -,  from  the  game  of  the  forest  and  the  fen ;  from 
the  fenn-yord  or  the  poultry-yard ;  but  this  only  during  the  finer 
months  of  the  year ;  for  the  winter,  meat  was  salted  down  for  house- 
hold consumption.  Vegetables  were  scarce,  and  few  kinds  of  them 
were  known.  The  potato  was  not,  and,  as  the  old  rhyme  tells  us,  even 
h(^,  turkeys,  and  beer  came  into  England  at  a  later  date.  The  ait 
of  the  cook  was,  therefore,  circumscribed  by  the  materials  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  many  of  the  commoneBt  and  most  essential  elements  of 
good  cookery  were  wanting.  Their  place  appears  to  have  been 
supplied  by  elaborate  ornamental  devices  and  by  the  use  of  the  con- 
diments which  reached  tbia  country  from  Italy  and  Flanders.  But 
these  of  course  were  costly,  and  only  to  be  met  with  at  the  tables  of 
the  great.  The  fare  of  the  humbler  classes  was  necefsarily  coarse 
and  homely ;  but  the  price  of  meat  wss  relatively  low.  The  Enghsh 
were  always  celebrated  as  a  meat>*ating  nation — fai'  more  so  than 
the  French,  the  Scoteh,  or  the  Irish — and  to  this  circumstance  was 
ascribed  much  of  their  prowess  and  vigour.  Something,  no  doubt, 
diet  has  to  do  with  national  character,  and  the  cookery  of  a  people 
cannot  be  altogether  disconnected  from  its  history. 
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First  Iupbessions  akd  FAUiLiABirr. 

IT  is  easy  to  feel  and  to  say  Bomething  obvious  about  Tenice.  The 
influence  of  this  sea-city  is  unique,  immediate,  and  uumistakable. 
But  to  express  the  sober  truth  of  those  impreesioas  ^rhich  remain 
when  the  ^rst  astonishment  of  the  Venetian  revelation  has  subsided, 
when  the  spirit  of  the  place  has  been  harmonised  through  familiarity 
with  our  habitual  mood,  is  difficult. 

.  Venice  inspires  at  firat  an  almost  Corybantic  rapture.  From  our 
-earliest  visits,  if  these  have  been  measured  by  days  rather  than  weeks, 
ve  carry  away  with  us  the  memory  of  sunsets  emblazoned  in  gold 
and  crimson  upon  clond  and  water ;  of  violet  domes  and  hell-towerB 
etched  against  the  orange  of  a  western  sky ;  of  moonlight  silvering 
lireeze-rippled  breadths  of  liquid  blue;  of  distant  islands  shinunering 
in  sunlitten  haze ;  of  music  and  black  gliding  boats ;  of  labyrinthine 
darkness  made  for  mysteries  of  love  and  crime ;  of  statue-fretted 
palace  fronts,  of  brazen  clangour  and  a  moving  crowd  ;  of  pictures 
hy  earth's  proudest  painters,  cased  in  gold  on  walls  of  council  cham- 
bers irhere  Venice  sat  enthroned  a  queen,  where  nobles  swept  the  Boots 
-with  robes  of  Tyrian  brocade.  These  reminlBcences  will  be  attended 
by  an  ever-present  sense  of  loneliness  and  silence  in  the  world  around ; 
the  sadness  of  a  limitless  horizon,  the  solemnity  of  an  unbroken 
arch  of  heaven,  the  calm  and  greyness  of  evening  on  the  lagoons,  the 
pathos  of  a  marble  city  crumbling  to  its  grave  in  mud  and  brine. 

These  first  impressions  of  Venice  are  true.  Indeed  they  are 
inevitable.  They  abide,  and  form  a  glowing  background  for  all  sub- 
sequent pictures,  toned  more  austerely,  and  painted  in  more  lasting 
hues  of  truth  upon  the  brain.  Those  have  never  felt  Venice  at  all 
who  have  not  Imown  this  primal  rapture — or  who  perhaps  expected 
more  of  colour,  more  of  melodrama,  from  a  scene  which  nature  and  the 
art  of  man  have  made  the  richest  in  these  qualities.  Yet  the  mood 
engendered  by  this  first  experience  is  not  destined  to  be  perma^ 
Dent.  It  contains  an  element  of  unrest  and  unreality  which  vanishes 
apon  familiarity.  From  the  blare  of  that  triumphal  bourdon  of 
tvass  instruments  emerge  the  delicate  voices  of  violin  and  clarinette. 
To  the  contrasted  passions  of  our  earliest  love,  succeed  a  multitude . 
of  sweet  and  fanciful  emotions.  lb  is  my  present  purpose  to  rec^>- 
ture  some  of  the  impressions  made  by  Venice  in  more  tranqiiU 
moods.  Memoiy  might  be  compared  to  a  kaleidoscope.  Far  away 
&om  Venice  I  mise  the  wooder-warking  tube,  allow  the  glittering 
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fragments  to  settle  as  they  please,  and  with  words  attempt  to  render 
something  of  the  patterns  I  behold. 


A   LODGIKG   IN   SaK  Vio. 

I  HATE  escaped  from  the  hotels  with  their  bustle  of  tourists  and 
crowded  tables-dliote.  My  garden  stretches  down  to  the  Grand 
Canal,  closed  at  the  end  with  a  parilion,  where  I  lounge  and  smoke 
and  watch  the  cornice  of  the  Prefettura  fretted  with  gold  in  sunset- 
light.  My  sitting-room  and  bed-room  face  the  southern  sun.  Hiere 
is  a  caaat  below,  crowded  with  gondolas,  and  across  it«  bridge  the 
good  folk  of  San  Vio  come  and  go  the  whole  day  long— meai  in 
blue  shirts  with  enormous  hats,  and  jackets  slung  on  their  left 
shoulder ;  women  in  kerchiefs  of  orange  and  crimson.  Barelegged 
boys  sit  upon  the  parapet^  dangling  their  feet  above  the  rising  tide. 
A  hawker  passes,  tmlancing  a  basket  full  of  live  and  crawling  crabs* 
Barges  filled  with  Brenta  water  or  Mirano  wine  take  up  their  station 
at  the  neighbouring  steps,  and  then  ensues  a  mighty  sploshing  and 
hurrying  to  and  fro  of  men  with  tubs  upon  their  heads.  The  brawny 
fellows  in  the  wine-barge  are  red  from  brows  to  breast  with  drippings 
of  the  vat.  And  now  there  is  a  bustle  in  the  quarter.  A  hwrca,  has 
arrived  from  S.  £ni6mo,  the  island  of  the  market-gardens.  It  is 
piled  with  gourds  and  puospkins,  cabbages  and  tomatoes,  pome- 
granates and  pears — a  pyramid  of  gold  and  green  and  scarlet. 
Brown  men  lift  the  fniit  aloft,  and  women  bending  from  the  path- 
way bargain  for  it.  A  clatter  of  chaffering  tongues,  a  ring  of  cop- 
pers, a  Babel  of  hoarse  sea-voices,  proclaim  the  sharpness  of  the 
struggle.  When  the  quarter  has  been  seryed,  the  boat  cheers  off 
diminished  in  its  burden.  Boys  and  girls  are  left  seasoning  their 
polenta  with  a  slice  of  zucca,  while  the  mothers  of  a  score  of  faDiiltc» 
go  pattering  up  yonder  courtyard  with  the  material  for  their  hus- 
bands' supper  in  their  handkerchiefs.  Across  the  canal,  or  more 
correctly  the  Rio,  opens  a  wide  grass-grown  court.  It  is  lined  on 
the  right  hand  by  a  row  of  poor  dwellings,  swarming  with  gondoliers'^ 
children.  A  garden  wall  runs  along  the  other  side,  over  which  I  can 
see  pomegranate  trees  in  fruit  and  pergolas  of  vines.  Far  beyond 
are  more  low  houses,  and  then  the  sky,  swept  with  sea  breezes,  and 
the  masts  of  an  ocean-going  ship  against  the  dome  and  turrets  of 
Falladio's  Bedentore.  This  is  my  home.  By  day  it  is  as  lively  as  ft 
scene  in  *  Masaniello.'  By  night,  after  nine  o'clock,  the  whole  stir 
of  the  quarter  has  subsided.  Far  away  I  hear  the  bell  of  som& 
church  tell  the  honrs.  But  no  noise  disturbs  my  rest,  imless  perhaps 
a  belated  gondolier  moors  his  boat  beneath  the  window.  My  ai» 
maid,  Catina,  sings  at  her  work  the  whole  day  through.  My  gon- 
dolier, Francesco,  acts  as  valet.  He  wakes  me  in  the  morning, 
opens  the  shutters,  brings  sea-water  for  my  bath,  and  takes  his  ordeit 
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for  the  day.  *  Will  it  do  for  Cbioggia,  Francesco  ? '  *  Sissignore  I 
The  Signorino  has  set  off  in  his  aanc^o  already  with  Antomo.  The 
Signora  ia  to  go  vith  us  io  the  gondola.'  '  Then  get  three  more 
men,  Francesco,  and  see  that  all  of  them  can  sing.* 


To  CmoaaiA  with  Oab  and  Sail. 

Thb  amid^  is  a  boat  shaped  like  the  gondola,  bat  smaller  and 
lighter,  without  benches,  and  without  the  high  steel  prow  or  ferro 
which  distinguishes  the  gondola.  The  gunwale  is  only  just  raised 
above  the  water,  over  which  the  little  craft  skims  with  a  rapid 
bounding  motion,  affording  an  agreeable  variation  from  the  stately 
Bwan-like  movement  of  the  gondola.  In  one  of  these  boats — called 
by  him  the  Fisolo  or  Sea  Mew — my  friend  had  started  with  Antonio, 
intending  to  row  the  whole  way  to  Chlc^^gia,  or,  if  the  breeze  iavoured, 
to  hoist  a  sail  and  help  himself  along.  After  breakfast,  when  the 
crew  for  my  gondola  had  been  assembled,  Francesco  and  I  followed 
with  the  Signora.  It  was  one  of  those  perfect  mornings  which  occur 
as  a  respite  from  broken  weather,  when  the  air  is  windless  and  the 
light  falls  soft  through  haze  on  the  horizon.  As  we  broke  into  the 
lagoon  behind  the  Bedentore,  the  islands  in  front  of  us,  S.  Spirito, 
Poveglia,  Malamocco,  seemed  as  though  they  were  Just  lifted  from 
the  sea-line.  The  Euganeane,  far  away  to  westward,  were  bathed  in 
mist,  and  almost  blent  with  the  blue  sky.  Our  four  rowers  put  their 
backs  into  their  work,  and  soon  we  reached  the  port  of  M^amocco, 
where  a  breeze  from  the  Adriatic  caught  us  sideways  for  a  while. 
This  is  the  largest  of  the  breaches  in  the  Lidi,  or  raised  sand-reefe^ 
which  protect  Venice  from  the  sea :  it  affords  an  entrance  to  vessels 
of  draught  like  the  steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com- 
pany. We  crossed  the  dancing  wavelets  of  the  port,  but  when  we 
passed  under  the  lea  of  Pelestrina  the  breeze  failed,  and  the  lagoon 
was  once  again  a  sheet  of  imdulating  glass.  At  S.  Fietro  on  this 
island  a  halt  was  made  to  give  the  oarsmen  wine,  and  here  we  saw 
the  women  at  their  cottage  doorways  making  lace.  The  old  lace 
industry  of  Venice  has  recently  been  revived.  From  Burano  and 
Pelestrina  cargoes  of  hand -made  imitations  of  the  ancient  fabrics  are 
sent  at  intervals  to  Jesumn's  magazine  at  S.  Marco.  He  is  the  chief 
impreaario  of  the  trade,  employing  hundreds  of  hands,  and  specula- 
tiiig  for  a  handsome  profit  in  the  foreign  market  on  the  wretched 
price  he  gives  his  workwomen. 

Now  we  are  well  lost  in  the  lagoons — Venice  no  longer  visible 
behind ;  the  Alps  and  Enganeans  shrouded  in  a  noonday  haze  ;  the 
lowlands  at  the  mouth  of  Brenta  marked  by  clumps  of  trees  ephe- 
znerally  faint  in  silver  silhouette  against  the  filmy,  shimmering  sky. 
Fotm  and  colour  have  disappeared  in  light-irradiated  vapour  of  an 
<qMl  hue.    And  yet  instinctively  we  know  that  we  are  not  at  sea ; 
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tlie  diff«rent  quality  of  the  water,*  the  pileg  emerging  here  aod  then 
above  the  BUttace,  the  suggestion  of  coaat-ltnes  ecarcely  Celt  in  thiB 
in6nttj  of  luRtre,  all  remind  us  that  our  voyage  is  confined  to  the 
charmed  limits  of  an  inland  lake.  At  length  the  jutting  headland 
of  Pelestrina  was  reached.  We  broke  across  the  Porto  di  Cbi<^ia, 
and  saw  Chioggia  itself  ahead — a  huddled  mass  of  houses  low  upon 
the  water.  One  by  one,  as  we  -rowed  steadily,  the  fishing  boats 
passed  by,  emeig^ing  from  their  harbour  for  a  twelve  hours'  cruise 
upon  the  open  sea.  In  a  long  line  they  came,  with  variegated  sails 
of  orange,  red,  and  saffron,  curiously  chet)uered  at  the  comers,  and 
cantled  with  devices  in  contrasted  tints.  A  little  land-breeze  carried 
them  forward.  The  lagoon  reflected  their  deep  colours  till  they 
reached  the  port.  Then,  slightly  swerving  eastward  on  their  course, 
but  still  in  einglQ  file,  they  took  the  sea  and  scattered,  like  beautiful 
biight-plumaged  birds,  who  from  a  streamlet  fioat  into  a  lake,  and 
find  their  way  at  large  according  as  each  wills. 

The  Signorino  and  Antonio,  though  want  of  wind  obliged  them 
to  row  the  whole  way  from  Venice,  had  reached  Chic^gia  an  hour 
before,  and  stood  waiting  to  receive  us  on  the  quay.  It  is  a  quaint 
town,  this  Chioggia,  which  has  always  lived  a  separate  life  from  that 
of  Venice.  Language  and  race  and  customs  have  held  the  two  popu- 
lations apart,  from  those  distant  years  when  G-enoa  and  the  Republic 
of  St.  Mark  fought  their  duel  to  the  death  out  in  the  Chio^^n  har- 
bours, down  to  these  days,  when  your  Venetian  gondolier  will  tell 
you  that  the  Chio^oto  loves  bis  pipe  more  than  his  donna  nr  his 
wife.  The  main  canal  is  lined  with  substantial  palaces,  attesting  to 
old  wealth  and  comfort.  But  irom  Chioggia,  even  more  than  &om 
Venice,  the  tide  of  modem  luxury  and  traffic  has  retreated.  The 
place  is  left  to  fishing  folk  and  builders  of  the  fishing  craft,  whose 
wharves  still  form  the  liveliest  quarter.  Wandering  about  its  wide 
deserted  courts  and  colli,  we  feel  the  spirit  of  the  decadent  Venetian 
nobility.  Passages  from  Goldoni's  and  Casanova's  Memoirs  occur  to 
OUT  memory.  It  seems  easy  to  realise  what  they  wrote  about  tJie 
dishevelled  gaiety  and  lawless  license  of  Chioggia  in  the  daya  of 
powder,  sword-knot,  and  soprani.  Batfo  walks  beside  us  in  hypo- 
critical composure  of  b^-wig  and  senatorial  dignity,  whispering  un- 
mentionable soimets  in  his  dialect  of  Xe  and  Ga.  Somehow  or 
another  that  last  dotage  of  St.  Mark's  decrepitude  is  more  recoverable 
by  our  fancy  than  the  hei»ism  of  Pisani  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
I<^om  his  prison  in  blockaded  Venice  the  great  admiral  was  sent 
forth  on  a  forlorn  hope,  and  blocked  victorious  Doria  here  with  boats 
on  which  the  nobles  of  the  Crolden  Book  had  spent  their  fortunes. 
Pietro  Doria  boasted  that  with  his  own  hands  he  would  bridle  the 
bronze  horses  of  St.  Mark,  But  now  he  found  himself  betweai  the 
navy  of  Carlo  Zeno  in  the  Adriatic  and  the  flotilla  led  by  Vittoie 
Pisani  across  the  lagoon.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  fiepaUio  of  SL 
George  strained  every  nerve  to  send  him  succour  from  the  Lignrian 
sea ;  in  vain  that  the  lords  of  Padua  kept  opening  ocanmunicationB 
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with  him  from  the  main  land.  Fromtbeistof  Jaauary,l38o,tiU.the2i8t 
of  Jane  the  VenetiaDB  presEed  the  blockade  ever  cloeer,  grappliDg  their 
foemen  in  a  grip  that  if  relaxed  one  moment  would  have  hurled 
him  at  iJieir  throats.  The  long  and  breathleea  struggle  ended  in  the 
capitulation  at  Chioggia  of  wtiat  remained  of  Dona's  forty-eight  galleys 
and  fourteen  thousand  men.  These  great  deeds  are  far  away  aud  hazy. 
The  brief  sentences  of  mediaeval  annalists  bring  them  less  near  to  us 
than  the  chroniguea  acandaleueea  of  good-for-nothing  scoundrels, , 
whose  vulgar  adventures  might  be  revived  at  the  present  hoar  with 
scarce  a  change  of  setting.  Such  is  the  force  of  ifUimitS  in  literature. 
And  yet  Baffo  and  Casanova  are  b:<  much  of  the  past  aa  Doria  and 
Fisani.  It  is  only  perhaps  that  the  survival  of  decadence  in  all  we 
see  aromid  m  forma  a  fitting  framework  for  our  recollections  of 
their  vividly  described  corruption. 

Kot  &r  from  the  landing-place  a  baluatrsded  bridge  of  ample 
breadth  and  large  bravura  manner  spans  the  main  canal.  Like 
everything  at  Chio^ia,  it  is  dirty  and  has  fallen  from  its  first  estate. 
Yet  neither  time  nor  injury  can  obliterate  style  or  wholly  degrade 
marble.  Hard  by  the  bridge  there  are  two  rival  inns.  At^neof 
these  we  ordered  a  sea  dinner — crabs,  cuttlefishes,  soles,  and  turbots 
— which  we  ate  at  a  table  in  the  open  air.  Nothing  divided  us  from 
the  street  except  a  row  of  Japanese  privet-bushes  in  hooped  tubs. 
Our  banquet  soon  assumed  a  somewhat  unpleasant  sinulitude  to  that 
of  Dives,  for  the  Chioggnti,  in  all  stages  of  decrepitude  and  squalor, 
crowded  round  to  beg  for  scraps — indescribable  old  women,  enveloped 
in  their  own  petticoats  thrown  over  their  heads  ;  girls  hooded  with 
sombre  black  mantles ;  old  men  wrinkled  beyond  recognition  by  their 
nearest  relatives ;  jabbering,  half-naked  boys  ;  slow,  slouching  fisher- 
men with  clay  pipes  in  their  mouths  and  philosophical  acceptance  on 
their  sober  foreheads. 

That  afternoon  the  gondola  and  sandolo  were  lashed  together 
aide  by  side.  Two  sails  were  raised,  and  in  this  lazy  fashion  we  stole 
homewards,  faster  or  slower  according  as  the  breeze  freshened  or 
slackened,  landing  now  and  then  on  islands,  sauntering  along  the 
sea-walla  which  bulwark  Venice  from  the  Adriatic,  and  singing — 
those  at  least  of  us  who  had  the  power  to  sing.  Four  of  our  Vene- 
tians had  trained  voices  and  memories  of  inexhaustible  music  Over 
the  level  water,  with  the  ripple  plashing  at  our  keel,  their  songs 
went  abroad,  and  mingled  with  the  foiling  day.  The  barcaroles  and 
serenades  peculiar  to  Venice  were,  of  course,  in  harmony  with  the 
occasion.  But  some  transcripts  from  classical  operas  were  even  more 
attractive,  through  the  dignity  with  which  these  men  invested  them. 
By  the  peculiarity  of  their  treatment  the  redtativo  of  the  stage  as- 
sumed a  solemn  movement,  marked  in  rhythm,  which  removed  it  from 
the  commonplace  into  antiquity,  and  made  me  understand  how  cul- 
tivated music  may  pass  back  by  natural,  unconscions  tiSDsition  into 
the  realm  of  popular  melody. 

The  sun  sank,  not  splendidly,  bat  quietly  in  banks  of  clouds  above 
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the  Alps.  Stars  came  out,  uncertainly  at  first,  and  then  in  strength, 
reflected  00  the  sea.  The  men  of  the  Dogana  watch-boat  cbsl- 
lenged  us  and  let  us  pass.  Madonna's  lamp  was  tvinkling  from  her 
shrine  upon  the  harbomvpile.  The  city  grew  before  ua.  Stealing 
into  Venice  in  that  calm,  stealing  silently  and  shadowlike,  with 
scarce  a  rufiSe  of  the  water,  the  masses  of  the  town  emei^ng  out  of 
darkness  into  twilight,  till  San  Giorgio's  gun  boomed  with  a  flash 
athwart  our  stern,  and  the  gaa-lamps  of  the  Fiazzetta  swam  into 
sight ;  all  this  was  like  a  long  enchanted  chapter  of  romance.  And 
now  the  music  of  our  men  had  sunk  to  one  faiot  whistling  from  my 
friend  of  tunes  in  harmony  with  whispers  at  the  prow. 

Then  came  the  steps  of  the  Palazzo  Venier,  and  the  deep-scented 
darkness  of  the  garden.  As  we  passed  through  to  supper,  I  plucked 
a  spray  of  yellow  Banksia  rose,  and  put  it  in  my  button-bole.  The 
dew  was  on  its  burnished  leaves,  and  eTening  had  drawn  forth  its 
perfume. 

IV. 

MOBNIKQ   KaUBLES. 

A  STORY  is  told  of  FouBsin,  the  French  painter,  that  when  he  was 
asked  why  he  would  not  stay  in  Venice,  he  replied,  'If  I  stay  here, 
I  shall  become  a  colourist  1 '  A  somewhat  similar  tale  is  reported  of 
a  fasbionable  English  decorator.  While  on  a  visit  to  friends  io 
Venice  be  avoided  every  building  which  contains  a  Tintoretto,  aver- 
ring that  the  sight  of  Tintoretto's  pictures  would  injure  his  care- 
fully trained  taste.  It  is  probable  that  neither  anecdote  is  strictly 
true.  Yet  there  is  a  certain  epigrammatic  point  in  both ;  and  I  hare 
often  speculated  whether  even  Venice  could  have  so  warped  the 
genius  of  Foussin  as  to  shed  one  my  of  splendour  on  his  canvases, 
or  whether  even  Tintoretto  could  have  so  sublimed  the  prophet  of 
Queen  Anne  as  to  make  him  add  dramatic  passion  to  a  London  draw- 
ing-room. Anyhow,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  escape  from  colour 
in  the  air  of  Venice,  or  from  Tintoretto  in  her  buildings.  Long,  de- 
lightful mornings  may  be  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  one  and 
the  pursuit  of  the  other  by  folk  who  have  no  classical  or  peeudo- 
mediEeval  theoricH  to  oppress  them. 

Tintoretto's  bouse,  though  changed,  can  still  be  visited.  It  formed 
part  of  the  Fondamenta  dei  Alori,  so  called  from  having  been  the 
quarter  assigned  to  Moorish  traders  in  Venice.  A  spirited  carviog 
of  a  turbaned  Moor  leading  a  camel  charged  with  merchandise  re- 
mains above  the  water-line  of  a  neighbouring  building,  and  all  about 
the  crumbling  walls  spout  flowering  weeds — samphire  and  snap- 
dragon and  the  spiked  campanula,  which  shoots  a  spire  of  sea-blue 
stars  from  chinks  of  Istriaa  stone. 

The  house  stands  opposite  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  dell'  Ortu, 
where  Tintoretto  was  buried,  and  where  four  of  his  chief  master- 
pieces are  to  be  seen.     This  church,  swept  and  garnished,  is  a  triumph 
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of  modem  Italian  leetoration.  They  bare  contiired  to  make  it  as 
commonplace  as  human  ingenuity  could  manage.  Yet  no  malice  of 
ignorant  industry  can  obscure  the  treasures  it  contains — the  pictures 
of  Cima,  Gian  Bellini,  Palma,  and  the  four  Tintorettos,  which  form 
ita  crowning  glory.  Here  the  master  may  be  studied  in  four  of  his 
chief  moods :  as  the  painter  of  tragic  passion  and  movement,  in  the 
huge  Last  Judgment ;  aa  the  painter  of  impOBsibilities,  in  the  Vision 
of  Moses  upon  Sinai ;  as  the  painter  of  purity  and  tranquil  pathos, 
in  the  Miracle  of  St.  Agnes ;  as  the  painter  of  Biblical  history  brought 
home  to  daily  life,  in  the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin.  Without 
leaving  the  Madonna  dell'  Orto,  a  student  can  explore  his  genius  in 
all  its  depth  and  breadth ;  comprehend  the  enthusiasm  he  excites 
ia  those  who  seek,  as  the  essentials  of  art,  imaginative  boldness  and 
sincerity ;  understand  what  is  meant  by  adversaries  who  maintain 
that,  after  all,  Tintoretto  was  but  an  inspired  Gustave  T)or^,  Be- 
tween that  quiet  canvas  of  the  Presentation,  so  modest  in  its  cool 
greys  and  subdued  gold,  and  the  tumult  of  flying,  ruining,  ascending 
figures  in  the  Judgment,  what  an  interval  there  is  I  How  strangely 
the  white  lamb-like  maiden,  kneeling  beside  her  lamb  in  the  picture 
of  St.  Agnes,  contrasts  with  the  dusky  gorgeousness  of  the  Hebrew 
women  despoiling  themselves  of  jewels  for  the  golden  calf  I  Com- 
paring these  several  manifestations  of  creative  power,  we  feel  our- 
selves in  the  grasp  of  a  painter  who  was  essentially  a  poet,  one  for 
whom  his  art  was  the  medium  for  expressing  before  all  things  thought 
and  passion.  Each  picture  is  executed  in  the  manner  suited  to  its 
tone  of  feeling,  the  key  of  its  conception. 

Elsewhere  than  in  the  Madonna  dell'  Orto  there  are  more  die- 
tinguished  single  examples  of  Tintoretto's  realising  faculty.  The 
*  I^t  Supper '  in  San  Giorgio,  for  instance,  and  the  '  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds'  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco  illustrate  his  unique 
power  of  presenting  sacred  history  in  a  novel,  romantic  framework 
of  familiar  things.  The  most  commonplace  circumstances  of  ordinary 
life  hare  been  employed  to  pourtray  in  the  one  case  a  lyric  of  mys- 
terious splendour ;  in  the  other,  an  idyll  of  infinite  sweetness.  Di- 
vinity shines  through  the  rafters  of  that  upper  chamber,  where  round 
the  low  large  table  the  Apostles  are  assembled  in  a  group  translated 
from  the  social  customs  of  the  painter's  days.  Divinity  is  shed  upon 
the  straw-spread  manger,  where  Christ  lies  sleeping  in  the  loft,  with 
shepherds  crowding  through  the  room  beneath, 

A  studied  contrast  between  the  simplicity  and  repose  of  the  cen- 
tral figiue  and  the  tumult  of  passions  in  the  multitude  around  may 
be  observed  in  the  '  Miracle  of  St.  Agnes.'  It  is  this  which  gives 
dramatic  vigour  to  the  composition.  But  the  same  effect  is  carried 
to  its  highest  fulfilment,  with  even  a  loftier  beauty,  in  the  episode 
of  Christ  before  the  Judgment-seat  of  Pilate,  at  San  Kocco.  Of  all 
Tintoretto's  religions  pictures  that  is  the  most  profoundly  felt,  the  most 
Toajestic.  No  other  artist  succeeded  as  he  has  here  succeeded  in  pre- 
senting to  us  God  incarnate.    For  this  Christ  is  not  merely  the  just 
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'  mail,  insocent,  silent  before  hia  accnsern.  The  stiationuy,  white- 
draped  figure  raised  high  above  the  agitated  crowd,  with  tranquil 
forehead  slightly  bent,  &cing  his  perplexed  and  fussy  judge,  ia  more 
than  man.  We  cannot  say  perhaps  precisely  why  he  is  divine.  But 
Tintoretto  has  made  us  feel  that  he  is.  In  other  words,  his  treatment 
of  the  high  tbeme  chosen  by  him  haa  been  adequate. 

"We  must  seek  the  Scuola  di  San  Eocco  for  examples  of  Tinto- 
retto's livelieat  imagination.  Without  ceaaiag  to  be  Italian  in  his 
attention  to  harmony  and  grace,  he  far  exceeded  the  masters  of  his 
nation  in  the  power  of  suggesting  what  ia  weird,  mysterious,  upon  the 
border-land  of  the  grotesque.  And  of  this  quality  there  are  three 
remarkable  instances  in  the  Scuola.  No  one  but  Tintoretto  could 
have  evoked  the  fiend  in  his  '  Temptation  of  Christ.'  It  ia  an 
indescribable  hermaphroditic  genius,  the  genius  of  carnal  fascination, 
with  outspread  downy  rose-plumed  wings,  and  fiaming  bracelets  on 
the  full,  plump  arms,  who  kneels  and  liit«  aloft  great  stones,  smiling 
entreatiogly  to  the  sad,  grey  Christ  seated  beneath  a  rugged  pent- 
honse  of  the  desert.  Xo  one  again  but  Tintoretto  could  have  dashed 
the  hot  lights  of  that  fiery  sunset  in  such  quivering  flakes  upon  the 
golden  S^  of  Eve,  half-hidden  among  laurels,  as  she  stretches  forth 
the  fruit  of  the  Fall  to  shrinking  Adam.  No  one  but  Tintoretto,  till 
we  come  to  Blake,  conld  have  imagined  yonder  Jonah,  summoned 
by  the  beck  of  G-od  from  the  whale's  belly.  The  monstrous  &h 
rolls  over  in  the  ocean,  blowing  portentous  vapour  from  his  tmmp- 
shaped  nostril.  The  prophet's  beard  descends  upon  hia  naked  breast 
in  hoary  ringlete  to  the  girdle.  He  has  forgotten  the  past  peril  of 
ihe  deep,  although  the  whale's  jaws  yawn  around  him.  Between 
him  and  the  outstretched  finger  of  Jehovah  calling  him  again  to 
life  there  runs  a  spark  of  unseen  spiritual  electricity. 

To  comprehend  Tintoretto's  touch  upon  the  pastoral  idyll  we 
must  turn  oar  steps  to  San  Giorgio  again,  and  pace  those  meadows 
by  the  running  river  in  company  with  his  Manna-Gatherers.  Or  we 
may  seek  the  Aocadeaua,  and  notice  how  he  here  has  varied  the 

*  Temptation  of  Adam  by  Eve,'  choosing  a  less  tragic  motive  of  se- 
duction than  the  one  so  powerfully  rendered  at  San  Bocco.  Or  in 
the  Ducal  Palace  we  may  take  our  station,  hour  by  hour,  before  the 
'  Marriage  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.'  It  is  well  to  leave  the  veiy 
highest  achievements  of  art,  untouched  by  criticism,  undescribed. 
And  in  this  picture  we  have  the  most  perfect  of  all  modem  attempts 
to  realise  an  antique  myth — more  perfect  than  Saphad'a  *  Gralatea ' 
or    Titian's   *  Meeting   of   Bacchus  with    Ariadne,'    or   Botticelli's 

*  Birth  of  Venus  from  the  Sea.'  It  may  suffice  to  marvel  at  tie 
slight  effect  which  melodies  so  powerful  and  so  direct  as  these  pro- 
duce upon  the  ordinary  public.  Sitting,  as  is  my  wont,  one  Sunday 
morning,  opposite  the  'Bacchus,'  four  G-ermans  with  a  cicerone 
sauntered  by.  The  subject  was  explained  to  them.  They  waited  an 
appreciable  space  of  time.  Then  the  youngest  opened  his  lips  and 
epake ;  <  Bacchus  war  der  Wein-Gott.'     And  they  all  moved  heavily 
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away.  Bia  loouiua  est.  *  Baccbus  wu  the  Wine-god ! '  This,  ap- 
parently, is  what  a  picture  tells  to  one  man.  To  another  it  presents 
divine  harmonies,  perceptible  indeed  in  nature,  hut  here  hy  the 
paintw-poet  for  the  first  time  brought  together  and  cadenced  in  a 
work  of  art.  For  another  it  is  perhaps  the  hierc^lyph  of  pent-up 
passions  and  desired  impossibilities.  For  yet  another  it  may  only 
mean  the  unapproachable  inimitable  triumph  of  consummate  craft. 

Tintoretto,  to  be  rightly  understood,  most  be  sought  all  over 
Venice — in  the  church  as  well  as  the  Scuola  di  San  I^cco ;  in  the 
'  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony '  at  St.  Trovaso  no  less  than  in  the 
Temptations  of  Eve  and  Christ ;  in  the  decorative  pomp  of  the 
Sala  del  Senato,  and  in  the  Paradisal  vision  of  the  Sala  del  Oran 
Consiglio.  Yet,  after  all,  there  is  one  of  his  most  characteristic 
Tooods,  to  appreciate  which  fnlly  we  return  to  the  Madonna  nell' 
Orto.  I  have  called  him  '  the  painter  of  impoEsibilities.'  At  rare 
moments  he  rendered  them  possible  by  sheer  imaginative  foroe.  If 
we  wish  to  realise  this  phase  of  his  creative  power,  and  to  measure 
our  own  subordination  to  his  genius  in  its  most  hazardous  enterpriee, 
we  most  spend  much  time  in  the  choir  of  this  church.  Lovers  of 
art  who  mistrust  this  play  of  the  audacious  fancy—aiming  at  subli- 
mity in  superseneual  regions,  sometimes  attaining  to  it  by  stupendous 
effort  or  authentic  revelation,  not  seldom  sinking  to  the  verge  of 
bathos,  and  demanding  the  assistance  of  interpretative  sympathy  in 
the  spectator — such  men  will  not  take  the  point  of  view  required 
of  them  by  Tintoretto  in  bis  boldest  Sights,  in  the  *  Worship  of  the 
Ooldfln  Cilf '  and  in  the  'Destruction  of  the  World  by  Water.'  It 
ie  for  them  to  ponder  well  the  flying  archangel  with  the  scales  of 
jiidgment  in  his  hand,  and  the  serapb-cbarioted  Jehovah  enveloping 
Moses  upon  Sinai  in  lightnings. 

The  gondola  has  had  a  long  rest.  Were  Francesco  but  a  little 
more  impatient,  he  might  be  wondering  what  had  become  of  the 
padrone.  I  bid  him  turn,  and  we  are  soon  gliding  into  the  Sacca 
della  Misericordia.  This  is  a  protected  float,  where  the  wood  which 
comes  from  -Gadore  and  the  hills  of  the  Ampezzo  is  stored  in  spHng. 
Yonder  square  white  bouse,  standing  out  to  sea,  fronting  Murano  and 
the  Alps,  they  call  the  Casa  degli  Spiriti.  No  one  cares  to  inhabit 
it ;  for  here,  in  old  days,  it  was  the  wont  of  the  Venetians  to  lay  their 
dead  for  a  night's  rest  before  their  final  journey  to  the  graveyard  of 
S.  Michele.  So  many  generations  of  dead  folk  had  made  that 
house  their  inn,  that  it  is  now  no  fitting  home  for  living  men.  Sas 
Michele  is  the  island  close  before  Murano,  where  the  Lombardi  built 
one  of  their  most  romantically  graceful  churches  of  pale  Istrian 
stone,  and  where  the  Campo  Santo  has  for  centuries  received  the  dead 
into  its  oozy  clay.  The  cemeteiy  is  at  present  undergoing  restora- 
tion. Its  state  of  squalor  and  abandonment  to  cynical  disorder  makes 
one  feel  how  fitting  for  Italians  would  be  the  custom  of  cremation. 
An  island  in  the  lagoons  devoted  to  funeral  pyres  is  a  solemn  and 
ennobling  conception.     This  graveyard,  with  its  ruinous  walls,  its 
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mangy  riot  of  unwholesome  weeds,  its  corpees  festerings  in  slime 
benemth  neglected  slabs  in  hollow  chambers,  and  the  mephitic  wash 
of  poisoned  waters  that  surround  it,  inspires  the  horror  of  disgust. 

The  morning  has  not  lost  its  freshness.  Antelao  and  Toiana, 
guarding  the  vale  above  Cortina,  show  &int  streaks  of  snow  upon 
tjieir  amethyst.  Little  clouds  hang  in  the  still  autumn  sky.  There 
are  men  dredging  for  shrimps  and  crabs  through  shoals  unoovered  by 
the  ebb.  Nothing  can  be  lovelier,  more  renting  to  eyes  tired  with 
pictures  than  this  tranquil,  sunny  expanse  of  the  lagoon.  As  we 
round  the  point  of  the  Benaglio  new  landscapes  of  island  and  Alp 
and  low-lying  mainland  move  into  sight  at  every  slow  stroke  of  the 
oar.  A  luggage-train  comes  lumbering  along  the  railway  bridge, 
puffing  white  smoke  into  the  placid  blue.  Then  we  stnke  down 
Caonaregio,  and  I  muse  upon  processions  of  kings  and  generals  and 
noble  strangers,  entering  Venice  by  this  water-path  Irom  Mestre, 
before  the  Austrians  built  their  causeway  for  the  trains.  Some  of  the 
rare  BCiaps  of  fresco  upon  house  fronts,  still  to  be  seen  in  Venice,  are 
left  in  Cannar^io.  They  are  chiaroscuro  allegories  in  a  bold  brx- 
vura  manner  of  the  sixteenth  century.  From  these  and  from  a  few 
rosy  fragments  on  the  Fondaco  dei  Tedeschi,  thePabbriche  Nuove, 
imd  precious  fading  figures  in  a  certain  courtyard  near  Sao  Stefeso, 
we  form  some  notion  how  Venice  looked  when  all  her  palaces 
were  painted.  Pictures  by  Gentile  Bellini,  Mansueti,  and  Carpaccio 
help  the  fancy  in  this  work  of  restoration.  And  here  and  there, 
in  back  canals,  we  come  across  coloured  sections  of  old  buildings, 
capped  by  true  Venetian  chimneys,  which  for  a  moment  seem  to 
realise  our  dream, 

A  morning  with  Tintoretto  might  well  be  followed  by  a  morning 
with  Carpaccio  or  Bellini,  But  space  is  wanting  in  these  pages. 
Kor  would  it  suit  the  manner  of  this  medley  to  hunt  the  Lombardi 
through  palaces  and  churches,  pointing  out  their  singularities  of 
violet  and  yellow  pandlings  in  marble,  the  dignity  of  their  wide- 
opened  arches,  or  the  delicacy  of  their  shallow  chiselled  traceries 
in  cream-white  Istrian  stone.  It  is  enough  to  indicate  the  goal  of 
many  a  pleasant  pilgrimage :  warrior  angels  of  Vivarini  and  Basaiti, 
hidden  in  a  dark  chapel  of  the  Fran ;  Fra  Francesco's  fantastic 
orchard  of  fruits  and  flowers  in  distant  S.  Francesco  della  Vigna ;  the 
golden  Gian  Bellini  in  S.  Zaccaria ;  Palma's  majestic  S.  Barbara 
in  S.Maria  Formosa  ;  San  Giobbe's  wealth  of  sculptured  &ieze  and 
floral  scroll;  the  Ponte  di  Faradiso,  with  its  Gothic  arch  ;  the 
painted  plates  in  the  Museo  Civico ;  and  palace  after  palace,  loved 
for  some  quaint  piece  of  tracery,  some  moulding  full  of  medigeval 
symbolism,  some  fierce  impossiUe  SecaissoQce  fr^ik  of  fancy 
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On  the  Laoooks. 

Thb  morninga  are  spent  in  study,  sometimes  amongf  pictmee, 
■Botnetimes  in  the  Marcian  Library,  or  again  in  those  vast  convent 
cIiamberB  of  the  Frari,  where  the  archives  of  Venice  load  innumer- 
able shelves.  The  afternoons  invite  us  to  a  further  flight  upon  the 
water.  Both  sandolo  and  gondola  await  our  choice  ;  and  we  may 
sail  or  row,  according  as  the  wind  and  inclination  tempt  us. 

Yonder  lies  San  Lazzaro,  with  the  neat  red  buildings  of  the 
Armenian  convent.  The  last  oleander  blossoms  shine  rosy  pink 
above  its  walls  against  the  pure  blue  sky,  as  we  glide  into  the  little 
barbour.  Boats  piled  with  ooal-black  grapes  block  the  landing- 
place,  for  the  Fadii  are  gathering  their  vintage  from  the  lido,  and 
their  presses  nin  with  new  wine.  My  friend  and  I  have  not  oome  to 
revive  memories  of  Byron — that  curious  patron  saint  of  the  Armenian 
colony — or  to  inspect  the  printing  press,  which  issues  books  of  little 
value  for  our  studies.  It  is  enough  to  pace  the  terrace,  and  linger 
half  Ru  hour  beneath  the  low  broad  arches  of  the  alleys  pleached 
with  vines,  through  which  the  domes  and  towers  of  Venice  rise  more 
beautiful  by  distance. 

Malamocco  lies  considerably  further,  and  needs  a  full  hour  of 
stout  rowing  to  reach  it.  Alighting  there,  we  cross  the  narrow  strip 
of  land,  and  find  ourselves  upon  the  huge  sea-wall — block  piled  on 
block  of  Istrian  stone  in  tiers  and  ranks,  with  cunning  breathing- 
places  for  the  waves  to  wreak  their  fury  on,  and  foam  their  force 
away  in  fretful  waste.  The  very  existence  of  Venice  may  be  said  to 
depend  on  these  ttvuxazzi,  which  were  finished  at  an  immense  cost 
by  the  Republic  in  the  days  of  its  decadence.  The  enormous  mono- 
liths which  compose  them  bad  to  be  brought  across  the  Adriatic  in 
sailing  vessels.  Of  all  the  Lidi,  that  of  Malamocco  is  the  weakest ; 
and  here,  if  anywhere,  the  sea  might  effect  an  entrance  into  the 
lagoon.  Our  gondoliers  told  us  of  some  places  where  the  Tnurazn 
were  broken  in  a  gale,  or  adroocale,  not  very  long  ago.  Lying  awake 
in  Venice,  when  the  wind  blows  hard,  one  hears  the  sea  thundering 
«ipon  its  sandy  barrier,  and  blesses  G-od  for  the  murazzi.  On  such 
a  night  it  happened  once  to  me  to  dream  a  dream  of  Venice  over- 
whelmed by  water.  I  saw  the  billows  roll  across  the  smooth  lagoon 
like  a  gigantic  Eager.  The  Daoal  Palace  cmmbled,  and  San  Marco's 
domes  went  down.  The  Campanile  rocked  and  shivered  like  a  reed. 
And  all  along  the  Qrand  Canal  the  palaces  swayed  helpless,  tottering 
to  their  fall,  while  boats  piled  high  with  men  and  women  strove  to 
stem  the  tide,  and  save  themselves  from  those  impending  ruins.  It 
was  a  mad  dream,  bom  of  the  sea's  roar  and  Tintoretto's  painting. 
Sut  this  afternoon  no  such  visions  are  suggested.  The  sea  sleeps, 
and  in  the  moist  autumn  air  we  break  tall  branches  of  the  seeded 
So.  633  (nt.  cun.  it,  s.)  D  D 
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yellowing  aamphire  from  hoHowa  of  the  rocks,  and  bear  them  home- 
ward in  a  wayward  bouquet  mixed  with  cobs  of  Indian  com. 

Fusina  is  another  point  for  these  excursioDS.  It  lies  at  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Canal  di  Brenta,  where  the  mainland  ends  in  marsh  and 
meadows,  intersected  by  broad  renes.  In  spring  the  ditches  hloom 
'With  fleurs-de4ys.  In  auttunn  they  take  sober  colouring  from  lilac 
daisies  and  the  delicate  sea-tavender.  Scores  of  tiny  plants  are  turn- 
ing Boarlet  on  the  brown  moist  earth ;  and  when  the  sun  goes  down 
behind  the  £uganean  hills,  his  crimson  canopy  of  cloud,  reflected  oit 
these  shallows,  muddy  shoals  and  wilderness  of  matted  weeds,  con- 
verts the  common  earth  into  a  fairyland  of  fabulous  dyen.  Purple, 
violet,  and  rose  are  spread  around  us.  In  front  stretches  the  lagoon, 
tinted  with  a  pale  light  from  the  east,  and  beyond  this  pallid  mirtco' 
-shines  Venice — a  long  low  broken  line,  touched  with  the  softest 
roseate  flush.  Ere  we  reach  the  Giudecca  on  our'  homeward  way 
gonset  has  foded.  The  western  skies  have  clad  themselves  in  green, 
barred  with  dark  fire-rimmed  clouds.  The  Euganean  hills  stand  like 
stupendous  pyramids,  Egyptian,  solenm,  against  a  lemon  space  on 
the  horizon.  The  far  reaches  of  the  lagoons,  the  Alps,  and  islands 
'  assume  those  tones  of  glowing  lilac  which  are  the  supreme  beauty 
of  Venetian  evening.  Then,  at  last,  we  see  the  6r8t  lamps  glitter 
on  the  Zattere.     The  quiet  of  the  night  has  come. 

Words  cannot  be  formed  to  express  the  endless  varieties  of  Vene- 
tian sunset.  The  most  magnificent  follow  after  wet  stormy  days, 
-when  the  west  breaks  suddenly  into  a  labyrinth  of  fire,  when  chasms 
of  dear  turquoise  heavens  emerge,  and  horns  of  fiame  are  flashed  to 
-the  senith,  and  unexpected  splendours  scale  the  fretted  clouds,  step 
over  step,  stealing  along  the  purple  caverns  till  the  whole  dame 
t^roba.  Or,  again,  after  a  fair  day,  a  change  of  weather  approaches, 
and  high,  infinitely  high,  the  slues  are  woven  over  with  a  web  of 
half-transparent  cirrus-clonds.  These  in  the  afterglow  blush  crimson, 
and  throng  their  rifts  the  depth  of  heaven  is  of  a  hard  and  gem- 
like blue,  and  all  the  water  tnms  to  rose  beneath  them.  I  remember 
one  such  evening  near  Torcello.  We  were  well  out  at  sea  between 
Mazzorbo  and  Murano.  The  ruddy  arches  overhead  were  reflected 
without  interruption  in  the  waveless  ruddy  lake  below.  Our  black 
boat  was  the  only  dark  spot  in  this  sphere  of  splendour.  We  seemed 
to  bang  suspended ;  and  such  as  this,  I  fancied,  must  be  the  feeling  of 
an  insect  caught  in  tiie  heart  of  a  fiery-petalled  rose.  Yet  not  these 
melodramatic  sunsets  alone  are  beautiflil.  Even  more  exquisite,  per- 
haps, are  the  lagoons,  painted  in  monochrome  of  greys,  with  just  one 
touch  of  pink  upon  a  western  cloud,  scattered  in  ripples  here  and  there 
on  the  waves  below,remindiag  us  that  day  has  passoi  and  evening  come. 
And  beautiful  again  are  the  calm  settings  of  fair  weather,  when  sea 
and  sky  alike  are  cheerfid,  and  the  topmcMt  blades  of  the  lagoon  grass, 
peeping  from  the  shallows,  glance  like  emeralds  upon  the  surface. 
There  is  no  deep  stirring  of  the  spirit  in  a  symphony  of  light  and  colour. 
But  purity,  peace,  and  freshaess  make  their  way  into  oui  hearta. 
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VI. 

At  the  Lido. 

Of  all  these  aflemoon  excursioos,  that  to  the  Lido  is  most  Irequeot. 
It  has  two  points  for  approach.  The  moro  distant  la  the  little  station 
of  San  Nicoletto,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Porto.  With  an  ebb-tide, 
the  water  of  the  lagoon  runs  past  the  mulberry  gardens  of  this 
hamlet  like  a  river.  There  is  here  a  grove  of  acacia  trees,  shadowy 
and  dreamy,  above  deep  grass,  which  even  an  Italian  summer  does 
not  wither.  The  Biva  is  fairly  broad,  forming  a  promenade,  where 
one  may  conjure  up  the  personages  of  a  centuty  a^o.  For  San  Nico- 
letto  nsed  to  be  a  fashionable  resort  before  the  other  points  of  Lido 
had  been  occupied  by  pleasure-seekers.  An  artist  even  now  will  fe- 
lect  its  old-world  quiet,  leafy  shade,  and  prospect  through  the  islands 
of  Vignale  and  Sant'  Erasmo  to  snow-touched  peaks  of  Antelao  and 
Tcrfana,  ntherthan  the  glare  and  bnstle  and  extended  view  of  Venice 
-which  its  rival  Sant'  EUaabetta  offers. 

But  when  we  want  a  plunge  into  the  Adriatic,  or  a  stroll  along 
smooth  sands,  or  a  breath  of  genuine  sea-breeze,  or  a  handful  of 
honed  poppies  irom  the  dunes,  or  a  litzy  half-hour's  contemplation 
of  a  limitless  horizon  flecked  with  russet  sails,  then  we  seek  Sant* 
Elisabetta.  Our  boat  is  left  at  the  landing-place.  We  saunter 
across  the  island  and  back  again.  Antonio  and  Francesco  wait  and 
order  wine,  which  we  drink  with  them  in  the  shade  of  the  little 
oateria^s  waU. 

A  oertain  afternoon  in  May  I  well  remember,  for  this  visit  to  the 
Lido  was  marked  by  one  of  those  apparitions  whit^  are  as  rare  as 
they  are  welcome  to  the  artist's  aouL  I  have  always  held  that  in  our 
modem  life  the  only  real  equivalent  for  the  antique  mythopoeic 
sense — ^that  sense  which  enabled  the  Hellenic  race  to  figure  for  them- 
selves  the '  powers  of  earth  and  air,  streams  and  forests,  and  the  pre- 
siding genii  of  places,  under  the  forms  of  living  human  beings — is 
supplied  by  the  appearance  at  some  felicitous  moment  of  a  man  or 
woman  who  impersonates  for  our  imaginatioa  the  essence  of  tbe 
beauty  that  environs  us.  It  seems,  at  such  a  fortunate  moment,  as 
though  we  had  been  waiting  for  this  revelation,  although  perchance 
tbe  want  of  it  had  not  been  previously  felt.  Our  sensarions  and 
perceptions  test  themselves  at  the  touchstone  of  this  living  indi- 
viduality. The  keynote  of  the  whole  music  dimly  sounding  in  onr 
ean,  is  struck.  A  melody  emei^es,  clear  in  form  and  excellent  in 
rhythm.  The  landscapes  we  have  painted  on  our  brain  no  longer 
lack  their  central  figure.  The  life  proper  to  tbe  complex  conditions 
we  have  studied  is  discovered,  and  every  detail,  judged  by  this  stan- 
dard of  vitality,  falls  into  its  right  relations. 

I  had  been  musing  long  that  day  and  earnestly  upon  tbe  mystery  of 
the  lagoons,  their  opaline  transparencies  of  air  and  water,  their  fretful 
risings  and  sudden  subsidence  into  calm,  the  treacherousness  of  their 
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shoab,  the  sparkle  and  the  splendour  of  their  sunlight.  I  had  asked 
myeelf  bow  would  a  Greek  sculptor  have  personified  the  elemental 
deity  of  these  salt-water  lakes,  so  different  in  quality  from  the 
.^gean  or  Ionian  sea  ?  What  would  be  find  distinctire  of  their 
spirit  F  The  Tritons  of  these  shallows  must  be  of  other  form  and  lineage 
than  the  fierce-eyed  youtb  who  blows  his  conch  upon  the  curled  crett 
of  a  wave,  crying  aloud  to  his  comrades,  as  he  bears  the  uymph  away 
to  caverns  where  thd  billows  plunge  in  tideless  instability. 

We  had  picked  up  shells  and  looked  for  sea-borses  on  the  Adriatic 
shore.  Then  we  returned  to  give  our  boatmen  wine  braieath  the 
vine-clad  pergola.  Four  other  men  were  there,  drinking,  and 
eating  from  a  dish  of  fried  fish  set  upon  the  coarse  white  linen  clotb. 
Two  of  them  soon  rose  and  went  away.  Of  the  two  who  stayed,  one 
was  a  large,  middle-aged  man ;  the  otber  was  still  youDg.  He  waa 
tall  and  sinewy,  but  slender,  for  these  Venetians  are  rarely  massive 
in  their  strength.  Each  limb  is  equally  developed  by  the  exercise 
of  rowing  upright,  bending  all  the  muscles  to  their  stroke.  Their 
bodies  are  elastically  supple,  with  free  sway  from  the  hips  and  a  Mer- 
curial poise  upon  the  ankle.  Stefano  showed  these  qualities  almoEt 
iu  exaggeration.  The  type  iu  him  was  refined  to  its  artistic  perfec- 
tion. Moreover,  be  was  rarely  iu  repose,  but  moved  with  a  dngolu 
brusque  grace.  A  black  broad-brimmed  hat  was  thrown  back  upon 
his  matted  zazzera  of  dark  hair  tipped  with  dusky  brown.  Its 
flakes,  cut  equate,  and  falling  wilfully,  reminded  me  of  the  lagoon 
grass  when  it  darkens  in  autumn  upon  uncovered  shoals,  and  sunset 
gilds  its  sombre  edges.  Fiery  grey  eyes  beneath  it  gazed  intensely, 
with  compulsive  effluence  of  electricity.  It  was  the  wild  glance  of 
a  Triton.  Short  blonde  moustache,  dazzling  teeth,  skin  bronzed, 
but  showing  white  and  healthful  through  open  front  and  sleeves  of 
lilac  sliirt.  The  dashing  sparkle  of  this  animate  splendour,  who 
looked  to  me  an  though  the  sea-waves  and  the  sun  bad  made  him  in 
some  hour  of  secret  and  unquiet  rapture,  was  somehow  emphasised 
by  a  curious  dint  dividing  his  square  chin — a  cleft  that  harmonised 
with  smile  on  lip  and  steady  flame  in  eyes.  I  hardly  krLow  what 
effect  it  would  have  upon  a  reader  to  compare  eyes  to  opals.  Yet 
Stefano's  eyes,  as  they  met  mine,  had  the  vitreous  intensity  of  opals, 
as  though  the  colour  of  Venetian  waters  were  vitalised  in  them. 
This  noticeable  being  had  a  rough  hoarse  voice,  which,  to  develop 
the  parallel  with  a  sea-god,  might  have  screamed  in  storm,  or  whis- 
pered raucous  messages  from  crests  of  tossing  billows. 

I  felt,  as  I  looked,  that  here,  for  me  at  least,  the  mytbopoem  of 
the  lagoons  was  humanised ;  the  spirit  of  the  salt-wat^  lakes  had 
appeared  to  me ;  the  final  touch  of  life  emergent  irom  natmre  had 
been  given.     I  was  satisfied;  for  I  had  seen  a  poem. 

Then  we  rose,  and  wandered  through  the  Jews'  cemetery.  It  is 
a  quiet  place,  where  the  flat  grave-stones,  inscribed  in  HeWew  and 
Italian,  lie  deep  in  Lido  sand,  waved  over  with  wild  grass  and 
poppies,    I  would  fain  believe  that  no  neglect,  but  nther  the  fashion 
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of  this  folk,  bad  left  the  monuments  of  generations  to  be  thus 
resumed  by  nature.  Yet,  knowing  nothing  of  the  histor;  of  this 
burial  ground,  I  dare  not  affirm  eo  much.  There  ie  one  outlying 
piece  of  the  cemetery  which  seems  to  contradict  my  charitable 
interpretation.  It  Id  not  &t  from  San  Nicoletto,  No  enclosure 
marks  it  from  the  unconsecrated  dunes.  Acacia  trees  sprout  amid 
the  monuments,  and  break  the  tablets  with  their  thorny  shoots  up- 
thrusting  from  the  soil.  Where  patriarchs  and  rabbis  sleep  tor 
centuries  the  fishers  of  the  sea  now  wander,  and  defile  these  habita- 
tions of  the  dead — 

Corruption  most  abhorred 
Mingling  itself  with  their  renownM  ashea 

Some  of  the  grave-stones  have  been  iised  to  fence  the  towing-path  ; 
and  one  I  saw,  well  carved  with  letters  legible  of  Hebrew  on  fair 
Istrian  marble,  which  roofed  an  open  drain  leading  from  the  stable  of 
a  Christian  dog. 

VJI. 

A  Vbneiun  Bestacbant. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  glorious  day,  unhappv  is  that  mortal  whom  the 
Hermes  of  a  cosmopolitan  hotel,  white-chokered  and  white-waist- 
coated,  marshals  to  the  Hades  of  the  table-<ffh6te.  The  world  has 
often  been  compared  to  an  inn  ;  but  on  my  way  down  to  this  common 
meal  I  have,  not  unfrequently,  felt  fain  to  reverse  the  simile.  From 
their  separate  stations,  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  guests  like  ghosts 
flit  to  a  gloomy  gaa-lit  chamber.  They  are  of  various  speech  and 
race,  preoccupied  with  divers  interests  and  cares.  Necessity  and  the 
waiter  drive  them  all  to  a  sepulchral  syssition,  whereof  the  cook  too 
frequently  deserves  that  old  Greek  comic  epithet — ^Sov  fidyttpof — 
cook  of  the  Inferno.  And  just  as  we  are  told  that  in  Charon's  boat  we 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  pick  our  society,  so  here  we  must  accept  what 
fellowship  the  fiit«s  provide.  An  English  spinster  retailing  paradoxes 
culled  to-day  from  Buskin's  handbooks;  an  American  citizen  de- 
scribing his  jaunt  in  a  gond61a  from  the  railway  station ;  a  German 
shopkeeper  descanting  in  one  breath  on  Batir's  Bock  and  the  beauties 
of  the  Marcusplatz ;  an  intelligent  esthete  bent  on  working  into 
clearness  his  own  views  of  Carpaccio's  genius :  all  these  in  turn,  or  all 
tt^ther,  must  be  suffered  gladly  through  well-nigh  two  long  hours. 
Uncomforted  in  soul  we  rise  from  the  expensive  banquet ;  and  how 
often  rise  from  it  unfed  I 

YtiT  other  be  the  doom  of  my  own  friends — of  pious  bards  and 
genial  companions,  lovers  of  natural  and  lovely  things  I  Nor  for 
these  do  I  desire  a  seat  at  Florian's  marble  tables,  or  a  perch  in 
Quadri's  window,  though  the  former  supply  dainty  food,  and  the 
latter  command  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Piazza.  Bather  would  I 
lead  Uiem  to  a  certain  humble  tavern  on  the  Zattere.    It  is  a  quaint. 
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low-bailt,  iinpretendliig  little  place,  near  a  bridge,  with  a  garden 
hard  by  vhich  sends  a  cataract  of  honeysuckles  sunward  over  a  too- 
jealom  wall.  In  front  lies  a  Mediterranean  steamer,  which  all  day 
long  has  been  discharging  cargo.  Gazing  westward  up  Giudecca, 
masts  and  funnels  bar  tlie  suoset  and  the  Paduan  hills  ;  and  from  a 
little  front  room  of  the  traUoria  the  view  ia  so  marine  that  one  keeps 
&ncying  oneself  in  some  ship's  cabin.  Bea-captaina  sit  and  smoke 
beside  their  glass  of  grog  in  the  pavilion  and  the  caffi.  But  we  do 
not  seek  their  company  at  dinner-time.  Our  way  lies  under  yonder 
arch,  and  up  the  narrow  alley  into  a  paved  court.  Here  are  oleanders 
in  pots,  and  plants  of  Japanese  euonymus  in  tubs ;  and  from  the  walls 
beneath  the  windows  hang  cages  of  all  sorts  of  birds — a  talking 
parrot,  a  whistling  blackbird,  goldfinches,  canaries,  linnets.  Atbos, 
the  fat  dog,  who  goes  to  market  daily  in  a  barchetta  with  his  master, 
snuffs  around.  '  Where  are  Perthes  and  Anunis,  my  Mend  ?  *  Athos 
does  not  take  the  joke ;  he  only  wags  his  stump  of  tail,  and  pokes  bis 
nose  into  my  hand.  What  a  Tartufe's  nose  it  is  I  Its  bridge 
displays  the  full  parade  of  leather-bound  brass-nailed  muzzle.  But 
beneath,  this  muzzle  is  a  patent  sham.  The  frame  does  not  even  pr& 
tend  to  close  on  Athos' jaw,  and  the  wise  dog  wears  it  like  adecoration. 
A  little  further  we  meet  that  ancient  grey  cat,  who  has  no  discoverable 
name,  but  is  famous  for  the  sprightliness  and  grace  with  which  she 
bears  her  eighteen  years.  Not  far  &om  the  cat  one  is  sure  to  find 
Carlo — the  bird-like,  bright-faced,  close-cropped  Venetian  urchin, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  trot  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  cellar 
and  the  dining-tables.  At  the  end  of  the  court  we  walk  into  the 
kitchen,  where  the  black-capped  little  jsodron*,  and  the  gigantic 
white-capped  cA«/  are  in  close  consultation.  Here  we  have  the 
privilege  of  inspecting  the  larder — fish  of  various  sorts,  meat, 
vegetables,  several  kindb  of  birds,  pigeons,  tordi,  beccaficbi,  geese, 
wild  ducks,  chickens,  woodcock,  &c,  according  to  the  season.  We 
select  our  dinner,  and  retire  to  eat  it  either  in  the  court  among  the 
birds  beneath  the  vines,  or  in  the  low  dark  room  which  occupies  one 
side  of  it.  Artists  of  many  nationalities  and  divers  ages  frequent 
this  house  ;  and  the  talk  arising  from  the  several  little  taUes  turns 
upon  points  of  interest  and  beauty  in  the  life  and  landscape  of 
Venice.  There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  about  the  esoellenoe 
of  the  cum7(«,  or  about  the  reasonable  charges  of  this  trattoria.  A 
soup  of  lentils,  followed  by  boiled  turbot  or  fried  soles,  beefsteak  or 
mutton  cutlets,  tordi  or  beccaficbi,  with  a  salad,  the  whole  en- 
livened with  good  red  wine  or  Florio's  Sicilian  Marsala  from  the  cask, 
costs  about  four  francs.  Gas  is  unknown  in  the  establishment.  There 
is  DO  noise,  no  bustle,  no  brutality  of  waiters,  no  oAurwannenf  €£ 
tourists.  And  when  dinner  is  done  we  can  sit  awhile  over  our 
cigarette  and  coffee,  talking  until  the  night  invites  os  to  a  stroU 
along  the  Zattere  or  a  ^/ro  in  the  gondola. 
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NrOHT  IN  Vbkicb. 

NiQHT  ia  Venice !  Night  is  Dowhere  else  so  wonderful,  imless  it  be: 
in  winter  among  the  high  Alps.  But  the  nights  of  Venice  and  the, 
nights  of  the  mountains  are  too  different  in  kind  to  be  compared. 

There  ia  the  ever-recmring  miracle  of  the  full  moon  rising, 
before  day  is  dead,  behind  San  Giorgio,  spreading  a  path  of  goM  on 
the  Jagoon  which  black  boats  traverse  with  the  gh>w-worm  lamp  upon 
their  prow ;  ascending  the  cloudless  sky  and  silvering  the  domes  of 
the  Salute ;  pouring  her  vitreous  sheen  upon  the  red  lights  of  the 
Fiazzetta  ;  flooding  the  Grand  Canal,  and  lifting  the  Itialto  higher 
in  ethereal  whiteness ;  piercing  but  penetrating  not  the  murky 
labyrinth  of  via  linked  with  rio^  through  which  we  wind  in  light  and 
shaidow,  to  reach  once  more  the  level  glories  and  the  luminous 
expanse  of  heaven  beyond  the  Miaericordia. 

This  is  the  melodrama  of  Venetian  moonlight,  and  if  a  single 
impression  of  the  night  has  to  be  retained  from  one  visit  \x>  Venice, 
those  are  fortunate  who  chance  upon  a  full  moon  of  fair  weather. 
Yet  I  know  not  whether  some  quieter  and  soberer  effects  are  not 
more  thrilling.  To-night,  for  example,  the  waning  moon  will  risa 
late  through  veils  of  scirocco.  Over  the  bridges  of  San  Crisostomo 
and  San  Gregorio,  through  the  deserted  Calle  di  Mezzo,  we  walk  in 
darkness,  pass  the  marble  basements  of  the  Salute,  and  push  our  way 
along  its  riva  to  the  point  of  the  Dogana.  We  are  out  at  sea  alone, 
between  the  Ganalozzo  and  the  Giudecca.  A  moist  wind  ruffles  the 
water  and  cools  our  forehead.  It  is  so  dark  that  we  can  only  see 
San  Giorgio  by  the  light  refiected  on  it  from  the  Fiazzetta.  The 
same  light  climbs  the  Campanile  of  St.  Mark,  and  shows  the  golden 
angel  in  a  mystery  of  gloom.  The  only  noise  that  reaches  us  is  a 
confused  hum  from  the  Piazza.  Sitting  and  musing  there,  the 
hiackness  of  the  water  whispers  in  our  ears  a  tale  of  death.  And 
now  we  hear  a  plash  of  oars,  and  gliding  through  the  darkness  comes 
s.  single  boat.  One  man  leaps  upon  the  landing-place  without  a 
word  and  disappears.  There  is  another  wrapped  in  a  military  cloak 
asleep.  I  see  his  face  beneath  me,  pale  and  quiet.  The  harcarw^ 
turns  the  point  in  silence.  From  the  darkness  they  came.  Into 
the  darkness  they  have  gone.  It  is  only  an  ordinary  incident  of 
■coastguard  service.  But  the  spirit  of  the  night  has  made  a  poem 
of  it. 

Even  tempestuous  and  rainy  weather,  though  melancholy  enough, 
is  never  sordid  here.  There  is  no  noise  from  carriage  traffic  in 
Venice,  and  the  sea-wind  preserves  the  purity  and  transparency  of 
the  atmosphere.  It  had  been  raining  all  day,  but  at  evening  came 
a  partial  clearing.  I  went  down  to  the  Molo,  where  the  large  reach 
of  the  lagoon  was  all  moon-silvered,  and  San  Giorgio  Mag^ore 
dark  against  the  blueish  sky,  and  Santa  Maria  della  Salute  d^ed 
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with  mcKm-iiTadiated  pearl,  and  tbe  wet  slabs  of  the  Biva  shimmeriiig 
in  moonlight,  the  whole  migty  sky,  with  its  clouds  and  Btellar 
Bpacee,  drenched  in  moonlight,  nothing  but  moonlight  sensible  ex- 
cept the  tawny  flare  of  gas-lamps  and  the  orange  lights  of  gondoUs 
afloat  upon  the  waters.  On  such  a  night  the  very  spirit  of  Venice  is 
abioad.     We  feel  why  she  is  called  Bride  of  the  Sea. 

Take  yet  another  night.  There  had  been  a  representation  of 
Verdi's  '  Forza  del  Deetino '  at  the  Teatro  Malibran.  After  mid- 
night we  walked  homeward  through  tbe  Merceria,  crossed  the 
Piazza,  and  dived  into  the  narrow  Calle  which  leads  to  the  Tib- 
gbetto  of  tbe  Salute.  It  was  a  warm  moist  starless  night,  and 
there  seemed  no  air  to  breathe  in  those  narrow  alleys.  Tbe  gondo- 
lier was  half  asleep.  We  called  him  as  we  jumpeid  into  his  boat, 
and  rang  our  soldi  on  the  gunwale.  Then  he  arose  and  turned  the 
/erro  round,  and  stood  across  towards  the  Salute,  Silently,  insen- 
sibly, fmxB.  the  oppression  of  confinement  in  the  airless  streets,  to  the 
liberty  and  immensity  of  the  water  and  the  night,  we  passed.  It 
was  but  two  minutes  ere  we  touched  the  shore,  and  said  good-night, 
and  went  our  way,  and  left  the  ferryman.  But  in  that  bnef  passage 
be  had  opened  our  souk  to  everlasting  things — the  freshness,  and 
the  darkness,  and  the  kindness  of  the  brooding,  all-enfolding  night 
above  the  sea. 

J.  A.  Stuohbs. 
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FBEBENTATIOIf  OF  TEE  GeBUAM  AdDBBSS  (1864). 

NO  one  who  saw  Garibaldi's  triumphal  entry  in  London  will  for- 
get the  grand  spectacle.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  eager 
admirers  and  curious  lookers-on  lined  the  road  from  the  Btation  to 
the  house  of  his  host,  where,  after  a  slow  progress  of  several  hours, 
in  the  midst  of  an  enormous  crush,  .the  object  of  this  unparalleled 
demonstration  at  last  stepped  down,  fairly , tired  out.  Enthusiastic 
acclamations  rose  from  the  vast  crowd  whilst  the  6gure  of  the 
Liberator,  in  romantic  garb  like  some  legendary  hero,  waa  seen  to 
rise  in  the  carriage  to  receive  their  greetings.  No  King,  no  Emperor 
had  ever  been  thus  honoured.  Bome  had  not  seen  the  like  in  her 
most  gorgeous  days. 

Few  know  that,  in  the  background  of  his  matchless  triumph, 
danger  lurked  for  Garibaldi.  There  was  actually  a  plan  laid,  as  in 
1862,  for  a  disturbance  on  the  part  of  the  ultramontanes.  Very 
quietly,  measures  of  precaution  had  therefore  been  taken.  Some 
details  were  mentioned  to  me  by  an  excellent  Irish  friend,  in  whose 
house  French,  German,  Italian,  Polish,  and  other  exiles  often  met, 
and  who  himself  was  in  close  relations  with  Irish  members  of 
Parliament,  as  well  as  in  frequent  correspondence  with  prominent 
political  men.  '  I  am  an  Irishman  with  all  my  heart,'  said  Mr. 
Joseph  Snowe,  the  then  editor  of  the  '  Observer ' ;  *  but  if  my  coun- 
trymen make  an  attempt  to-day — by  God  I  I  wish  they  would  all 
be  thrown  Into  the  Thames ! ' 

However,  the  disgraceful  scenes  which  had  occurred  in  Hyde  Park 
a  year  and  a  half  before,  were  not  re-enacted.  Everything  passed 
qS  well. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Garibaldi  had  promised,  without  fixing  a 
day,  to  meet  Ledru-Bollin  and  Mazzini  in  my  house,  but  found  him- 
self unable  to  do  so  owing  to  his  endless  engagements.  When  in 
London,  he  addressed  an  invitation  to  me,  and  through  me  to  Ledru- 
Bollin  (with  whom,  as  with  Louis  Blanc,  he  was  not  acquainted), 
to  meet  him  at  a  breakfast  in  Alexander  Herzen's  house. 

To  my  regret  I  had  to  decline.  Ledru-BolUn  did  the  same. 
Roth  of  us  bad  lost  faith  in  Herzen.  I  bad  intimately  known  him 
aince  1849,  but  gradually  ceased  relations  with  him  when  he  ad- 
vocated the  Panslavist,  or  rather  pan-Sussian,  cause  to  the  extent  of 
wishing  the  '  corrupt  blood  of  the  Germano-Romanic  world  of  Europe  * 
to  be  re-invigorated  by  a  Muscovite  invasion,  and  when,  under  the 
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thin  guiee  of  a  muii^'a  or  peasant's  dream  of  the  future,  he  mentioned 
Constantinople,  and  even  Vienna,  as  possible  Eussian  capitals,  tof^ethcr 
with  St.  Petersburg,  KieS',  and  Warsaw.  This  programme  of  Ueizen 
was  rather  a  txavelliog-away  from  the  ideas  of  European  Progreseists. 
It  outdid  even  the  so-called  Last  Will  of  Peter  the  Great  I  We  bid, 
therefore,  each  to  go  his  own  way. 

Garibaldi  expressed  his  great  regret  by  letter  at  my  and  Ledni- 
Bollin's  non-acceptance.  But  it  was  only  afterwards  I  fully  under- 
stood  bis  dieappointmoit.  His  toast,  on  that  occasion,  was  to  this 
effect : — 

I  am  about  to  make  a  declaration  which  I  ought  to  have  made  long 
ago.  There  is  a  man  amongst  us  here  who  bafi  rendered  tbe  greatest 
services  to  our  country  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  When  I  was  a  yontli, 
having  naught  but  aspirations  towards  the  good,  I  sought  for  one  aUe' 
to  act  as  the  guide  and  counsellor  of  my  joun^;  yeara.  I  sought  sui^  a 
man,  even  as  he  who  is  atiiirst  seeketh  the  spring.  I  found  the  man.  He 
alone  watched  when  all  around  him  slept ;  he  ^one  fed  tlie  sacred  flime. 
He  has  ever  remained  my  friend ;  ever  as  full  of  love  for  his  oouatiy,  and 
of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  This  man  is  JosEPS  UUzzisi.  Tomy 
Friend  and  Teacher ! 

Years  of  previous  differences  seemed  thus  most  happily  consigned 
to  oblivion.  To-day,  no  one  doubts  that  Mazzini,  together  with 
(jaribaldi,  was  chief  in  the  'Making  of  Italy.'  The  monument 
recently  raised  to  him  at  Genoa,  when  Aurelio  Saffi  addressed  the 
commemoration  speech  to  the  municipal  anthorities,  proves  the 
reverence  in  which  his  name  is  now  held. 

In  London,  Gaiibaldi  was  anew  surrounded  by  strong  pro-Danish 
influences.  Every  effort  was  made  to  detach  him  from  sympathy  with 
Germany.  He  had  to  receive  a  deputation  of  Danes,  who  pointedly 
insisted  on  their  own  view.  With  the  impressibility  peculiar  to  him, 
be  replied  in  a  manner  little  relished  by  tbe  Germans  in  England. 
Xext  day,  when  our  Address  had  to  be  presented,  some  discussion 
arose  on  the  subject  in  our  Gonmiittee  meeting.  On  my  undertaking 
to  ask  him  openly  for  a  decisive  statement,  one  way  or  the  other,  in 
presence  of  my  countrymen,  full  powers  were  conferred  upon  me  in 
that  sense. 

The  presentation  of  the  Address  took  place  at  Mr.  Seely's  house. 
Prince's  Gate.  Garibaldi  came,  accompanied  by  our  friend  Aurelio 
Saffi  and  some  other  Italians,  as  well  as  by  Englishmen.  The  text 
of  the  illuminated  Address  was  in  Italian  and  German.  Above  the 
Italian  words  the  black-red-gold  flag  of  Ciermany ;  above  tbe  German 
words,  tbe  Italian  colours  were  depicted,  together  with  oak  and  laurel 
wreaths  intertwined.  Above  the  wreaths,  surrounded  by  sunbeams, 
a  cap  of  liberty  was  represented — that  ancient  headdress  and  symbol 
of  the  Phrygians  whose  very  name  and  Thr&kian  connection,  as  well 
as  the  remnants  of  speech  we  possess  of  them,  marks  them  aa  closely 
akin  to  tbe  eastern  Teutons  of  classic  times. 

In  the  Address,  the  following  passages  occurred : — 
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The  Gstidbliu  in  London,  imbaed  with  feeUngs  cJ  friendahip  for  Italy, 
ofisT  a  weloome  to  you  on  your  tuTival  on  the  soil  of  England. 

The  enmities  which  divide  Qovemmeuts  ebonld  have  no  echo  in  the 
faeartB  of  nations.  Centuries  of  the  bitterest  straggles,  daring  whi<di  oar 
&te  has  been  involved  with  yours,  have  at  last  impressed,  in  more  than  one 
reapect,  a  stamp  of  similarity  on  the  Italian  and  the  German  mind.  A 
oot«iial  onderBtanding  between  us  is,  therefore,  not  so  difficult  as  it  might 
appear  to  be,  looking  only  at  the  outward  political  situation. 

Italy  and  Germany  have  now  to'ttead  a  similar  path.  .  .  .  For  your 
coontry  we  desire  that  freedom  and  union  which  wo  ourselves  aspire  ta 
With  joy  we  <mce  saw  Venice  throwing  off  the  foreign  yoke,  and  Borne 
raisiag  the  banner  of  popnlar  government,  whilst  Germany  herself  was 
agitated  by  a  movement  (rf'  regeneration.  A  dreary  epoch  of  renewed  op- 
pression fioceeeded  those  heroic  struggles,  for  your  nation  and  for  our  own. 
But  to-day  the  popular  principle  is  once  more  gaining  gradually  the  ascend- 
ancy ;  and  to  you,  before  all,  who  in  the  years  of  resurrection  defended  the 
Koman  Bepnblic  ao  gallantly  that  since  thoee  days  a  patriotic  halo  sur- 
nnmded  your  name;  to  you,  Europe  owes  it  in  great  part  that  a  spirit  of 
oiergetic  initiative  has  anew  been  awakened  among  the  party  of  freedom. 
We,  therefore,  salute  you  as  the  self-sacrificing  champion,  as  the  man  who, 
on  this  and  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  has  fought  the  good  fight  of  progress 
and  &ee  government ;  who  by  the  ever  memorable  Expedition  of  the 
Thousand  broke  Bourbon  tyranny  in  SicUy  and  Kaples — nay,  who,  after 
having  am>areatly  attained  ^e  sammit  of  glory,  once  more  sacrificed  all,  in 
order  to  lead  the  people,  with  the  parole  of  '  Borne  or  Death,'  to  the  attack 
against  Napoleonic  foreign  dominion. 

In  victory  modest,  you  have  never  lost  heart  in  misfortune.  Ingrati- 
tude you  had  to  sofier  from  to  the  fullest  extent;  but  the  consciousness  of 
duty  done,  or  still  to  be  accomplished,  has  always  raised  you  above  the  dis- 
appointments of  the  day,  and  will  yet  steel  you  to  further  good  work.  The 
fatnre  belongs  to  the  Self-govemment  of  Nations  ;  and  popular  qrmpathy 
is  assured  to  yon.  Take  from  us,  the  appointed  representatives  of  the 
Germans  of  London,  these  words  as  an  earnest  of  international  friendship ; 
and  be  assured  that  the  principles  for  which  you  have  fought  in  your 
fatherland  already  in  1848-49,  form  the  bond  <k  sincerest  union  between 
the  &eemen  of  all  countries. 

Aa  Chiribaldi  spoke  but  little  Eoglish,  and  was  not  conversant  with 
German,  whilst  the  majority  of  our  Deputation  did  not  understand 
Italian,  I  addressed  him  in  French.  His  reply  was  given  in  the  same 
tongue.  In  the  two  introductory  speeches  I  had  to  make  in  the 
name  of  the  Germans  of  London  and  Bradford,  which  latter  bad  also 
sent  an  address,  I  said : — 

General  I  In  the  name  of  oar  German  compatriots  in  London  and 
Bradf<»d,  we  bring  to  yoa  a  fraternal  greeting.  I  bail  yon  as  the  Man  of 
the  People,asthere{»esentativec^theBevolution,  as  the  soldier  of  freedom 
and  national  right.  Allow  me  to  remind  you  of  a  word  spoken  in  that 
Qomerons,  enthusiastic  mass-meeting  of  oar  countrymen  here  which  adopted 
the  Address.  Venice,  it  was  there  said,  is  an  Italian  Schleawig-Holstein, 
aa  Scbleswig-Holstein  is  a  German  Venice.  This  is  onr  firm  conviction ; 
that  is  the  ground  on  which  we  ejqness  our  sympathy  for  ^e  Italian  cause. 
The  right  which  we  grant  to  the  YmietiaPB,  we  ccoiainly  claim  in  the 
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fullest  maimer  for  our  own  bretliren  in  tlie  north.  We  all  understand  tb&t 
70U,  fin  an  Italian,  cannot  have  any  Bjmpatfaj  with  the  Power  wtudi 
oppreasea  a  part  of  j^ur  own  country.  But  though  despots,  be  it  &om  am- 
bition, or  from  a  scheming  policy,  m&j  intervene  in  the  afEairs  of  a  down- 
trodden people — however  much  the  manner  of  such  intervention  may  give 
rise  to  blame,  national  right  itself  cannot  be  altered,  cannot  be  annulled 
thereby.  That,  I  am  convinced,  is  also  your  opinion.  This  principle  yoa 
will  never  deny.  To  me  personally  yon  have  repeatedly  decided  this  in 
the  most  distinct  manner.  With  pleasure  I  learnt  at  our  firat  interview 
from  your  lips,  that  on  the  day  when  QennaQ  democnu:y,  when  the  Oonun 
nation,  unfurls  the  banner  of  independence,  you  will  be  one  of  ours  in  the 
Scbleawig-Holstein  cauBe,  and  take  part  on  the  side  of  Oemuuiy.  With 
the  policy  of  the  Courts  of  Austria  and  Prussia  we  have  nothing  to  do. 

Garibaldi  replied : — 

I  thank  you  from  all  my  heart  for  your  Address,  which  is  far  above  my 
merits.  I  am  convinced  that  Germany  and  Italy  are  destined  to  be  boniMl 
together  by  a  strong  tie  of  friendship.  Only  by  firm  alliance  can  our 
n&tiona  gain  their  freedom ;  may  the  hour  soon  strike  when  we  can  enter 
upon  common  action  !  As  to  the  question  of  the  Duchies,  /  da  iwt  detire 
to  tee  Denmark  oppretting  ihem.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot  wish  that  & 
small  kingdom  should  be  invaded  on  its  own  soil '  by  two  great  despots,  such 
as  those  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  who  are  dangerous  to  the  freedom  of  nations. 
Of  this,  however,  you  may  he  sure,  of  this  be  well '  convinced,  that  I  will 

KEVER  BYMPAISISE  WITH  THE  OPPRESSOR  OF  SCHLESWIO-HOLETTEIK ;  FOB  THE 

BIGHT  OF  NATIONALITY  IS  SACRED  TO  HE.  FoT  youT  great  nation  I  entertain 
the  highest  and  sincerest  esteem,  on  account  of  its  sterling  character  and  its 
great  intellectual  culture.  Yes,  I  am  profoundly  imbued  with  the  belief  that 
if  you  have  once  attained  your  unity  and  freedom ;  if  your  nation  has  once 
taken  the  initiative  in  Europe,  everything  in  Europe  will  be  regulated  in  a 
e«mse  of  greater  justice  and  true  human  dignity.  What  do  I  say  1 — not  in 
Europe  only,  but  in  the  whole  world  will  the  influence  of  your  natiim  be 
most  beneficent.  And  therefore,  once  more  thanking  you  from  my  inner- 
most soul,  I  add  my  heart's  wish  that  you  may  soon  reach  the  desired 
goall 

He  then  shook  me  by  the  hand.  I  thanked  him  for  bis  fraternal 
words,  and  afterwards  called  each  member  of  the  deputation  by  name ; 
adding  some  words  by  way  of  introduction.  As  I  pointed  to  Ferdinand 
Freiligrath, 'the  baHic  glory  of  our  natioD, and  the  dnger  of  theBevo- 
lutionary  Odes,'  he  eagerly  greeted  him  aa  the  '  representative  of  the 
poetical  genius  of  Gennany.'  '  The  Lyra  of  Germany  and  the  Sword 
of  Italy,  which  had  so  often  sounded  and  struck  for  Freedom's  battle, 
inclined  themselves  before  each  other ' — said  a  report  at  tke  time. 
When  I  mentioned  Gottfried  Kinkel  as  one  who  had  suffered  for  the 
good  cause,  Garibaldi  silently  took  the  hand  of  the  latter  towaids  his 
heart.  Dr.  Heiutzmann,  Dr.  Hennann  Juch,  Dr.  Scbaible,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Siemens,  Mr.  Bemdes,  Mr.  fiaveustein,  Dr.  Schlund,  Mr.  KnottneruB, 
Dr.  Beigel,  Mr.  Lasker,  Dr.  Oppler,  Mr.  Wagner,  Mr.  Lunti,  Mr 
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Schweitzer,  Mr.  MontattjDr.  Hoffmann,  Mr,  Kersting,  Mr.  Hairing, 
Mr.  Overbeck,  Mr.  Eckenatein,  and  others  were  similarly  introduced. 

Looking  round  at  those  assembled,  among  whom  there  were  many 
stroog-built,  tall,  and  broad-shouldered  men,  Garibaldi  suddenly 
ezclumed  with  great  vivacity : — '  Ah  !  que  vwts  itea  une  belie  race  !  * 
Aa  I  bad  turned  to  leave,  shaking  him  once  more  by  the  band,  ha, 
in  warm  Southern  faBhion,quickly  followed  and  affectiooatdy  embraced 
and  kissed  me.     We  then  withdrew. 

After  this  speech  of  Garibaldi,  there  was  utter  disappointment  in 
those  quarters  where  he  had  been  expected  to  actively  join  tiie  Danish 
cause.  Our  countrymen  were  fully  contented,  and  expressed  their 
satisfaction  to  me  by  a  vote  of  thanks. 


VI. 

His  Forced  DEFARTunx  fbom  Enqlaiid. 

Mbakwhile,  on  April  1 8,  1864 — a  memorable  date  ! — I  had  gone  to 
see  Garibaldi  at  Stafford  House,  in  accordance  with  his  wish. 

He  found  it  difficult  to  make  his  way  through  the  *  charmed 
circle.'  I  was,  therefore,  glad  indeed  to  call  upon  him  *  at  home.'  It 
was  very  early  in  the  morning;  yet,  a  large  number  of  visitors  were 
already  assembled.  The  scene  looked  an  animated  one ;  but  our  con- 
versation was  continually  broken  by  the  arrival  of  others,  the  com- 
monicatiouof  the  contents  of  letters,  and  so  forth. 

Garibaldi  thereupon  expressed  a  desire  to  come  to  my  house  in 
Townshend  Road,  Regent's  Park ;  and  the  carriage  was  ordered,  I 
was  surprised  to  find^though  I  only  afterwards  understood  the  reason 
why — that  some  of  those  around  him  did  not  quite  seem  to  relish  the 
idea  of  his  going  away  without  an  escort  of  their  own.  He,  however, 
rose  with  great  decision  and  an  '  andmmo ! ' — quickly  offering  the 
arm  to  my  wife ;  that  poor  arm  which  a  few  days  later  was  untruly 
alleged  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  sudden  departure  from  England, 

Amidst  lively  political  conversation  we  drove  to  the  bouse  I  then 
occupied.  Scarcely  had  the  carriage  pulled  up,  when  a  large  crowd 
of  people  appeared  there,  running  together  in  breathless  haste,  and 
giving  enthusiastic  cheers.*  They  had  evidently  recognised  Garibaldi'a 
red-shirted  figure  on  the  way,  in  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  carriage. 

As  we  sat  at  home,  engaged  in  friendly  talk,  and  partaking  of 
some  refreshments,  time  fled  quickly.  Seeing  one  of  Kaulbach's 
illustrations  of  Shakspere,  The  Death  of  Cceaar,  Garibaldi  expressed 
great  admiration  for  the  powerful  rendering  of  the  tragio  deed. 

Something,  however,  seemed  to  weigh  upon  his  mind.  Suddenly 
he  said : — *  They  will  publish  some  letter  on  the  state  of  my  health ;  but 
that  is  only  a  pretext.     The  French  Oovemment  has  made  reclama- 
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iiona.  Crladstone,  Shaftesbury,  and  other  men  of  position  and  ii>- 
'fluence,  have  held  a  meetiag.  Gladstoce  came  to  speak  to  me.  I 
declared  to  him  that  I  woald  leave,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  create  diffi- 
culties for  the  Euglish  Govemmeot.' 

I  was  shocked ;  but  to  my  questiOD  as  to  whether  he  would  really 
«omply  with  such  a  demand,  he  only  gave  a  mute  answer  1^  a  sad 
and  signiGcant  look. 

I  did  not  think  I  should  press  him  any  further — at  least,  for  Uie 
moment.  I  hoped  he  would  by-and-by  himself  return  to  the  subjecL 
As  we  rose  to  enter  the  carriage,  he  began  to  brighten  up  a  little,  and 
invited  us  very  presaingly  to  come  and  see  him  at  Gaprera. 

'  You  will  find  the  arrangements,  however,  very  plain  and  sim[Je 
there,'  he  smilingly  said  to  my  wife. 

Afterwards,  he  went  into  some  details  as  to  the  matter  broached 
to  him  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  latter  had  advised  him,  ■  for  the  sake 
of  his  health,'  to  curtail  his  visit  by  restricting  the  programme  of  bis 
provincial  tour  to  a  few  towns,  out  of  the  great  many  whose  invitation 
he  had  accepted.  At  first,  Chiribaldi  did  not  gather  the  full  mea 
of  the  hint  given.     He  therefore  somewhat  innocently  said  :— 

'  But  reaUy,  I  have  never  felt  better  than  I  do  now ! ' 

Mr.  Gladstone  insisted,  nevertheless,  in  language  appareotly 
capable  of  various  interpretation.  Garibaldi  then  (so  he  told  me) 
perceived  the  real  drift,  and  at  last  quietly  said  :  — 

'  Veiy  well ;  I  shall  leave  at  once ! ' 

This  conversation  I  noted  down  the  same  day. 

From  the  Farewell  Address  to  the  English  People,  dated  April  23, 
which  was  prepared  for  Garibaldi  when  he  left  England,  he  with  his  ' 
own  hand  struck  out  all  reference  to  the  state  of  hie  health.  The 
phort  letter  he  wrote  two  days  before  to  the  Working  Men's  Beceptioo 
Committee,  on  April  2 1 ,  runs  thus : — '  Pray  accept  my  heartfelt  thanlce 
for  your  sympathy  and  affection.  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  agaitt 
on  a  6ett«"  occasion.  For  the  present  I  feel  obliged  to  leave  England.' 
A  fund  proposed  to  be  raised  in  his  fevoux,  at  a  meeting  held  at 
Stafford  House  on  April  19— so  as  to '  secure  a  permanent  inoome'to 
him  and  his  family — he  declined  to  accept. 

These  facts  apeak  for  themselves,  and  I  give  them  here  without 
adding  any  opinion. 

Deeply  moved  by  Garibaldi's  communication,  I  proposed  to  him  a 
visit  to  Lediru-Rollia  and  Louis  Blanc,  who  both  lived  close  by  in  our 
neighbourhood.  He  gladly  assented.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake,  indeed,  if  he  were  to  leave  England  without  hav- 
ing seen  the  foremost  exiled  representatives  of  France,  one  of  whom 
(I^dru-Rollin)  had  sacrificed  his  whole  career,  in  1S49,  for  the  sake 
of  the  Soman  Bepublic. 

On  leaving  23,  Townshend  Road,  Craribaldl  became  the  object  of 
a  new  enthusiastic  ovation  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Some  of  them, 
having  evidently  utilised  the  interval  to  fetoh  little  nos^ays,  pre- 
sented them  eagerly.     A  poor  woman,  a  soldier's  widow,  held  up  her 
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little  bo7  who  had  a  tin;  buBch  of  simple  flowers  in  bis  hand.  A 
slip  of  paper  was  attached  to  it :  '  With  reepectful  compUmenta  fh>in 
the  sons  of  an  old  soldier.'  Garibaldi  was  visibly  affected,  and  kept 
the  flowers  carefully  all  the  way. 

There  was  some  difficulty  in  re-entering  the  carriage,  so  eagerly 
did  the  crowd  press  forward.  As  they  thrust  their  arms  in  from  both 
viodows  to  shake  his  hand,  he,  unable  to  make  himself  quite  under- 
stood in  English,  besought  me  to  stop  their  ardour,  for  it  began  to 
have  a  somewhat  painful  effect  on  his  frame.  Since  bis  South- 
American  campaign  he  had  Buffered  from  occasional  rheumatic 
attacks. 

These  signs  of  popular  admiration  for  him  were  all  the  more 
touching,  because  they  were  addressed  to  a  vanquished  man.  In 
Italy,  the  unfortunate  issue  of  his  last  expedition  had  had  a  rather 
depressing  effect  on  the  easily  excitable,  but  as  easily  discouraged 
mass  whose  long  serfage  had  sapped  their  manly  energies.  On  this 
subject,  Garibaldi  spoke  words  of  bitter  sadness  before  Ledm-Rollin 
and  us — words  such  as  Byron  ouce  used  in  regard  to  the  Greeks. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  enthusiastic  popalar 
demonstratious  in  England  served  to  revive  Garibaldi's  popularity 
among  his  own  countrymen.  This  result  remained,  .in  spile  of  the 
manoeuvre  which  brought  about  his  abrupt  departure. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  Garibaldi  had  fought  under  the 
Sepublican  banner.  Of  the  Italian  commonwealth  which  he  de~ 
fended  against  the  French,  Lord  Falmerston  once  acknowledged  in 
Parliament  that '  Rome  had  never  been  better  governed  than  under  . 
the  Triumvirate  of  1 849.'  Ten  years  later,  for  the  sake  of  the  unity 
of  his  deeply-rent  fatherland,  Garibaldi  became  a  '  General  in  the 
Royal  Army  of  Sardinia,'  albeit  the  Monarchy  had  pursued  him,  after 
1849,  by  hue  and  cry,  as  a  Tnaanadiere — something  between  a  lans- 
quenet and  a  brigand. 

*  Are  you  still  a  Kepublican  ? '  Mrs.  Ledm-Bollin,  with  that 
directness  of  speech  which  is  the  privilege  of  ladies,  asked  him  point- 
blank. 

'  Certainly  1 '  he  answered. 

Then  he  developed,  in  a  few  words,  bis  view  of  the  present  sitnop 
tion  which  had  indaced  him  to  act  as  he  bad  done.    He  added : — 

■If  the  time  should  come  for  renewing  the  movement  for  a 
Commonwealth  in  Italy,  I  believe  a  Dictator  will  have  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  way  of  transition,  in  order  to  ensure  success.' 

French  and  American  aSairs  were  also  discussed ;  these  subjects 
offering  the  best  common  ground.  In  referring  to  Louis  Napoleon's 
expedition  for  the  restoration  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Uie  Pope 
at  Bome,  Ledru-Kollin  took  occasion  to  mention  the  special  bond 
existing  between  him  and  me  since  1849.  The  decree  of  proscrip- 
tion which  drove  me  from  France,  where  t  had  been  as  one  of  the 
envoys  from  Baden  and  the  Palatinate,  was  founded  on  the  foct  of 
my  having  shown  hearty  interest  in  Ledru-KoUin's  attempt  to  bring 
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Louis  Napoleon  to  book  fur  his  lawless  ^^ression  Bgainst  Bomim 
eelf-gOTernmeDt.  '  I'bus ' — the  ex-member  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment of  1848  added — 'there  is,  in  truth,  a  special  bond  between  all 
three  of  us  [  * 

Garibaldi's  health  vaa  drunk  in  wine  &om  Ledm-Bollin'a  own 
vineyards  in  France.  'ITie  Future  of  the  Democratic  Cause  in 
Europe '  was  coupled  with  the  toast — to  which  Garibaldi  heartily 
responded. 

From  Ledru-RoUin's  houee  in  St.  John's  Wood  Park  we  drove  to 
the  simpler  dwelling  of  Louie  Blanc,  in  Melina  Place,  Grove  End 
Road.  Garibaldi  again  referred  to  the  causes  which  force<l  him  to 
leave  England.  The  interview  with  Louis  Blanc  was  a  comparatively 
hurried  one,  as  Garibaldi  had  to  be  back  for  a  reception  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  A  public  exchange  of  letters  of  sympathy  between 
the  historian  of  the  French  Revolution  and  Garibaldi  was  the  result 
of  this  meeting. 

It  will  be  remembered  what  storms  of  indignation  sprang  up  when 
the  causes  of  Garibaldi's  departure  were  bruited  about ;  what  point«d 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Demonstration  Committee  •  and  at 
public  meetings,  in  spite  of  the  denials  of  Government  that  political 
motives  had  been  the  cause  of  their  action.  Prominent  speakers, 
men  accustomed  to  weigh  their  words,  declared  that  the  Italian 
leader  had  become  *  the  victim  of  a  foul  conspiracy.'  All  this  I 
simply  describe  here,  as  it  occurred  at  the  time. 

A  deputation  of  the  Working  Men's  Graribaldi  Demonstration 
Committee  appeared  before  Mr.  Gladstone  to  hear  his  statement. 
Next  day  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  that  famous 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  a  large  concession  to  the 
popular  demand  for  the  extension  of  the  suSirage. 

*In  my  opinion '—Mr.  Gladstone  said — *  agitation  by  the  working 
classes  upon  any  subject  whatever,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  waited  for, 
not  to  be  made  a  condition  previous  to  any  Parliamentary  move- 
ment ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  thing  to  be  deprecated,  and,  if 
possible,  anticipated  and  prevented  by  wise  and  providing  measures.' 
When  a  working  man  was  in  such  a  condition — he  added — that  be 
must  abandon  his  daily  labour  for  agitation,  then,  '  in  railway  lan- 
guage, the  danger  signal  is  turned  on.' 

This  conviction — Mr,  Gladstone  observed — had  grown  upon  him 
tiurough  a  deputation  which  be  had  received  the  day  before,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Government  Annuities  Bill.     But  he  was  met  by 

■  <  Besolved, — That  tbU  Committee  has  ftacertained  that  Oeneisl  Oaribaldi  i*  \m 
very  good  health,  and  that  the  cause  of  his  intended  departure  is  not  illneu,  but 
presanre  exercised  on  hint  by  members  and  Hdherenta  of  the  QoTemment,  mnA 
especially  bj  Mr.  Oladstone.  (nnanimonsly  adopted.)  That  the  Committee  loob 
-on  this  ftttitnde  of  the  gfOTeming  classea  to  expel  an  iUustrloua  guest  of  the  nation 
aa  a  icandal  to  their  conntiy  and  a  violation  of  all  the  principles  of  freedom;  and  it 
repadiat«s  auj  SDch  calpaUe  subserriencj  to  Koyal  dictation  at  home  and  abroad.* 
The  third  resolatioa  was,  to  oiganisea  eoriei  of  public  demoaitntbion*  to  exprm  ttAf 
indignation. 
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an  iDteimptiob,  to  the  efllect  that  he  vaa  no  doubt  actuated  by  regard 
for  the  deputation  in  coDnection  with  General  Garibaldi's  departure, 
which  he  had  receired  the  same  day. 

Soon  that  mighty  Reform  movement  arose,  ia  which  Mr,  Edmund 
Beales,  who  had  also  presided  at  the  Indignation  Meeting  against  the 
treatment  of  Garibaldi,  played  a  prominent  part.  During  nearly  two 
years,  this  powerful  Keform  Bill  agitation  shook  England,  and  more 
especially  London,  to  its  very  depths ;  culminating  at  last  in  a 
EDcx;ess  to  which  the  Tory  leader  hioiself  had  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

The  course  of  history  often  moves  in  Etrange  zigzag  manner.  Gari- 
baldi's virtual  expulsion  finally  came  home  upon  the  then  exclusively 
govemiug  classes  themselves.  They  had  first  treated  him,  for  reasons 
of  statecraft,  as  if  he  were  a  Deity — only  to  dismiss  him  on  a  sudden, 
when  his  further  sojourn  here  became  politically  incoavenient  to  Uiem, 
under  the  sorry  pretence  of '  two  boils  on  his  left  fore-arm '  rendering 
it  unadvisable  for  him  to  undeigo  further  fatigue  I 


VII. 

Lettbbs  05  Gebuasi  (1865-68). 

THonQH  I  often  wi^^hed  \o  comply  with  tho  invitation  to  Gaprera, 
which  Garibaldi  had  addressed  to  us  before  leaving,  the  incessant 
propagandistic  work  of  those  years  never  allowed  me  to  do  so.  Corre- 
spondence, however,  continued  a  frequent  and  friendly  one.  To  the 
forthcoming  course  of  affairs  in  Germany,  Garibaldi  looked  with 
eager  expectation. 

On  April  lO,  1865,  he  wrote  the  following  for  publication ; — 

Mj  very  dear  Blind, 

The  prepress  of  mankind  has  been  arrested  ;  and  to  your 
superior  intellect  the  causes  of  this  stoppage  are  surely  known.  The 
world  is  in  want  of  a  Leading  Nation,  not  in  order  to  domineer  over 
it,  hut  to  conduct  it  on  the  path  of  duty — which  means  nothing 
else  but  the  fraternity  of  nations  and  the  overthrow  of  the  barriers 
raised  by  selfishness. 

A  Leading  Nation  is  required,  which,  similar  to  a  Knight  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  devotes  itself  to  the  redressing  of  grievances;  which 
ranges  itself  on  the  side  of  the  weak;  which  sacrifices,  for  the 
present,  its  own  material  wel&re  for  the  much  more  precious  boon  of 
having  a  soul  satisfied  by  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  its 
neighbours. 

Thromng  iteelf  courageously  into  the  fore-front,  such  a  people 
would  rally  around  itself  all  those  who  suffer,  all  those  who  aspire  to 
rise  from  the  abyss  of  misfortune,  into  which  wrongly  constituted 
Govemmenta  have  thrown  them. 

This  foremost  post  which  the  vicissitudes  of  modem  times  have 
left  vacant,  might  well  be  occupied  by  the  Gbbmah  Natiok.     The 
No.  633(»«).cLJU.F.i.)  SB 
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serioufl  and  philoeophical  cbaracter  of  your  fellow-citizens  would  be  a 
guaiBDtee  of  confidence  and  of  stability  for  the  future  of  all. 

May  you,  therefore,  shake  with  your  strong  Geiman  anm  the 
rotten  catafalque  of  your  thirty  tyrants  I  Establisli,  in  the  heart  of 
Europe  in  which  you  dwell,  the  imposing  Uwir  of  toob  Fun 
MiLiJONS ;  and  we  shall,  all  of  us,  throw  ouiBelres  with  enthnsiastic 
eagerness  (avec  wxie  aviditS  dilirante)  into  your  brotherly  ranks. 

Hence  it  is  with  love  and  gratitude  that  I  ealnte  your  *  Eid- 
genoBse '  *  as  the  mouth-piece  of  the  future  of  a  great  people  and  of 
human  solidarity. 

Be  good  enough  to  present  my  kindest  greetings  to  your  family 
and  to  our  friends,  and  believe  me 

Always  yours  sincerely. 

This  letter  certainly  breathes  the  most  friendly  feelings  for  Ger- 
many. The  siune  is  the  case  with  the  following  one,  written  in  1868, 
when  Napoleon  III.  thought  for  a  moment  the  time  had  come  to 
seek  a  quarrel  on  account  of  Luxemburg, 

The  war  of  1866,  between  Prussia  and  the  other  membera  of  the 
German  Confederation,  had  been  avowedly  conceived  by  Herr  von 
Bismarck  as  a  means  of  getting  the  upper  hand  over  the  Progressist 
majority  in  the  House  of  Deputies  at  Berlin,  and  preventing  a  new 
democratic  revolution  in  all  Germany.  Unless  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment took  the  initiative,  by  force  of  arms,  he  said  he  foresaw  a 
'  great  crisis,'  a  *  revolutionary  movement,'  and  a  '  catastrophe,'  which 
he  desired  to  prevent  in  the  interest  of  what  he  called  tlie  *  monar- 
chical principle.'  *  The  '  Kreuz-Zeitung,'  the  ultra-reactionary  oigan, 
therefore  applauded  his  policy  as  an  *  eminently  Conservative  one.' 

The  immediate  result  of  the  war  was,  that  the  House  of  Hoben- 
zoUem  obtained  some  aggrandisement  and  the  leadership  over  a 
section  of  Germany ;  that  the  Bund  was  broken  up ;  that  Uie  Fede- 
ral provinces  of  Austria  were  ejected ;  and  the  smaller  southern 
States  cut  adrift  from  political  connection  with  the  North.  The 
French  £mperor*s  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  de  Lavalett«,  gaily 
described  this  mutilation  of  Germany  as  lea  trois  tron^ons  (the 
three  stumps).  In  a  diplomatic  circular,  Lavalette  went  to  the 
length  of  saying  that  the  position  of  France  was  now  a  fas  better 
one  in  any  war  that  might  arise  with  Holland  (for  the  acquisition  of 
Luxemburg) ;  or  with  Prussia,  on  account  of  some  districts  on  the 


<  The  Devttohe  Eidgenottti  was  tben  the  organ  of  the  Democratic  party  of  OerzoJUiT, 
and  edited,  ander  m;  direction,  with  tho  co-opeistlon  of  Di,  Ludwig  Biichner,  Georg 
Fein,  Ludwig  FeneTbaoh,  Ferdinand  Freiligrath,  H.  Qrilzner,  Qeueial  Ernst  Hang. 
Triediicli  Hecker,  Theodor  Mog-ling,  Earl  Nanweik,  Theodor  Ol^nnsen,  Dr.  GnatAv 
Bav^  Emil  Sitteraliatu,  Qeneral  Franz  Sigel,  F.  W.BchloSel,  Arnold  SchloQbach.OiistsT 
BtrnTe,  L  D.  H.  Temme,  N.  Titos,  and  other  men  prominent  la  politics,  pbUxtmopbj, 
adence,  and  literature. 

■  See  Bismarck'a  despatcli  to  the  FniSEimo  ambaasadoiD,  doted  Hay  37, 1866. 
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Mosel ;  or  'with  G-ermany,  on  aocomit  of  the  Bhine ;  or  -with  Austria, 
for  tha  Bake  of  the  Tyrol  and  Frianl. 

The  latter  remark  pointed  clearly  to  a  &esh  plan  of  an  intended 
alliance  with  Italy  for  tbe  purpose  of  a  combined  attack  on  the  Bhine 
and  in  the  Alps.  (Compare  the  first  part  of '  Recollectioiia,'  No.  IV.) 
Through  Ledru-Rollin,  one  of  whose  relatires  was  a  higher  officer 
in  the  French  army,  I  received  at  the  time  a  detailed  commonica- 
tion  tA  to  what  had  passed  in  the  Council  of  Ministers,  held  under 
Napoleon's  presidency.  Warlike  resolutions  referring  to  Luxemburg 
had  been  adopted.  On  the  following  day,  however,  Xapoleon  sud- 
denly lost  courage.  When  Ministers  presented  themselves  before 
him  for  some  additional  instructions,  in  accordance  with  the  resolu- 
tions taken,  he  declared  that  the  war  was  given  up  for  the  nonce. 
Then  it  was  that  one  of  the  Marshals  exclaimed : — '  This  man  dis- 
honours us  I '     (Crf  hoTnme  rums  dSahojiore  !) 

In  those  days  there  were  some  among  our  countrymen,  even  some 
self-styled  Democrats,  who,  for  the  contingency  of  a  war  with  France* 
intended  bringing  about  the  neutrality  of  southern  Crermany.  Their 
«ndeavour  was,  to  work  in  this  sense  through  the  *  League  of  Peace 
and  Liberty,'  whose  honorary  chairman  was  Garibaldi. 

Holding,  as  I  always  did,  that  our  national  security  was  the  first 
consideration,  irrespective  of  party-views  at  home,  I  wrote  to  Gari- 
baldi tbe  following : — 

London :  Feb.  aa  68. 
Dear  Friend, 

I  have  read  with  r^^ret  that  in '  Lee  Etats-XTnis  de  I'Eorope ' — ^the 
oi^an  of  the  '  League  of  Fetice  and  Liberty ' — ^tbe  neutrality  of  eouthem 
Germany  has  recently  been  preached  for  the  case  of  a  war.  It  was  said,  in 
the  article  in  question,  that  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Hnngory  also,  ahould 
unite  with  eouthem  Germany  fbr  the  principle  of  'uon-interventdon'  in 
sncb  a  contingency.  Now,  tlus  would  be  simply  that  duel  between  France 
and  Prussia  which  H.  Rouher  desires.  The  result  of  this  policy  of 
neatrali^  would  soon  be,  to  make  Napoleonic  CKsarism  even  stronger  than 
it  ifl  already ;  and  the  fate  of  Germany  as  well  as  of  Italy  would  be  sealed. 

Oppceed  as  I  am  to  the  merely  militarist  poUcy  of  King  William,  I  ant 
firmly  convinced  that  if  Louis  Kapoleou  attacks  a  part  of  our  fatherland,  we 
most  all  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder.  The  journal  alluded  to  deceives  itself 
tt^r^ously  on  this  subject  In  the  Tuileries  they  wish  for  nothing  better 
than  to  be  sure  of  the  neutrality  of  sonthem  Germany;  if  they  obtained 
that  certainty,  they  would  bc^in  the  war  to-morrow,  thus  completing  <m  the 
lUiine  what  has  been  begun  in  Italy. 

I  believe  I  may  fully  trust  that  you  share  these  views  of  mine ;  and  I 
would  be  all  the  more  glad  to  have  a  line  from  you  on  that  matter,  aa  the 
'  League  of  Peace  and  Liberty '  has  been  initiated  onder  your  auspices. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Kiy.  BLiys. 

Garibaldi  did  not  tarry  with  his  answer.  His  reply  to  me  con- 
tained these  words : — 

*  To  combat  Bonaparte,  is  combating  the  Evil.  Hence  not  only 
wnoLE  Gebuakt,  but  Italy,  nay,  the  entire  world  oughc  to  be  against 
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faim.  My  loving  greetings  to  your  family  and  to  your  \swt 
compatriots  I ' 

I  was  then  in  close  relations  with  many  men  whom  the  violent 
ejection  of  a  part  of  our  nation  from  tlie  common  fatherland  had 
embittered  beyond  description  against  the  Friifsian  dynasty  and  its 
chief  Gtatcsm an.  Upon  all  and  everyonel  invariably  impressed  thedutf 
of  making  patriotically  common  cause,  in  the  German  interest,  inony 
foreign  var  which  was  apt  to  break  out  almost  from  day  today. 
These  counsels  were  not  always  relished.  There  were  Eome  who  had 
been  angered  and  alienated  beyond  reclamation  by  Bismarck'?  occult 
dealings  with  Louis  Kapoleon  and  his  armed  alliance  with  a  foieigD 
Power  against  an  integral  portion  of  the  Bund. 

'Had  not  Bismarck' — these  men  said  —  Miterally  asked  the 
Italians  to  make  a  thrust  at  the  heart  {Stoas  in's  Herz)  of  Austria  by 
moving  their  troops  up  to  Vienna  ?  Had  not  underhand  promises 
been  conveyed  by  Bismarck  to  the  French  Emperor  for  a  cession  of 
territory  on  the  western  frontier  of  Germany  ?  ^  Did  not  Germany 
simply  escape  from  these  perils  through  the  defeat  of  the  Italian  troope, 
and  through  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Austrian  defence  coliap^ 
in  the  struggle  against  Prussia  ?  Are  we,  then,  not  entitled  to  take 
our  own  revenge,  in  any  possible  tnannei,  against  so  uuscnipuloiu  a 
policy  and  statesman  ? ' 

^ese  were  the  dangerous  views  which  had  to  be  contended 
against.  All  the  more  welcome  was  Garibaldi's  reply,  which,  bo  &r 
88  the  'League  of  Peace  and  Liberty*  was  concerned,  struck  the 
ground  from  the  ideas  of  neutrality  and  abstention  in  the  coming 
var. 

VIII. 

Lettebs  on  Auebica. 

Gabibaldi's  views  on  the  Union  war  have  already  been  touched  upon 
in  the  first  part  of  this  article.  He  was  as  decided  a  friend  of  the 
continued  political  cohesion  of  the  American  Bepublio  as  of  the 
principle  of  equal  riglite  for  the  white  and  coloured  racea.  His  own 
first  wife,  Anita,  was  of  mixed  blood.  He  was,  nevertheless,  often 
misrepresented  or  misunderstood  in  the  matter  of  the  Union  question, 
especially  when  he  had  to  express  himself  in  English,  witfi  whidi 
tongue  he  was  not  very  familiar. 

In  order  to  counteract  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  what  he  had 
said  to  a  mutual  Scotch  friend,  he  wrote  to  me  irom  Caprera,  oa 
October  30,  1 864  :^ 

'  McTear  must  have  misimderstood  my  English.  My  opinion  m 
the  American  question  is  known :  not  only  do  I  hope  from  it  the 

*  &«c  Goneral  La  Jlannora'a  I'u  tV  JHit  di  Ztea. 
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abolition  of  slareiy,  bat  I  also  look  apon  it  as  a  question  concerning 
HnmanitjT.     Wox  to  the  wobld  ir  thb  Nobth  did  kot  issns  as 

TICTOR  FBOV  THE  BIKHaQLE  I  ' 

To  the  Scotch  friend  mentioned,  whose  proclivitiea  were  for 
Stete3^  rights  and  the  Becession  of  the  South,  Garibaldi  had,  however, 
declared  in  unnuBtakable  words  that — 'America  should  increase 
father  than  decrease  in  power,  so  that  it  might  act  as  a  check  and 
counterpoise  to  the  aristocratic  and  tyrannic  Powers  of  Europe;  and 
that  was  one  great  reason  why  the  leading  Liberals  of  Europe  were 
anxious  to  see  the  Union  strengthened  and  consolidated.'  Garibaldi 
also  thought  that — '  the  South  had  rebelled  against  a  good  Government, 
on  the  frivolous  ground  of  being  defeated  in  the  election  of  President, 
and  the  well-justified  fear  that,  under  the  new  Administration,  the 
institution  of  slavery  would  be  interfered  with ;  so  that,  on  moral 
grounds,  their  attempt  at  secession  was  an  iniquitous  rebellion.' 

Owing  to  the  sudden  diminution  in  the  ezport  of  cotton  from  the 
Southern  States  since  the  commencement  of  the  American  War, 
Garibaldi  took  much  interest,  at  that  time,  in  a  plan  for  promoting 
«otton  culture  in  Italy.  It  was  from  Italy  that  the  seeds  first  came, 
which  served  to  give  greater  impulse  to  the  produce  of  cotton  in 
America.  Col.  G.  Bruzzesi,  who  makes  this  statement  from  a  book  of 
Vincenzo  Bossi,  was  the  bearer  of  one  of  Garibaldi's  communications 
to  me  on  the  political  afi*airB  of  the  United  States.  Bruzzesi  also 
iianded  me  a  pamphlet  of  hia  own  on  '  Cotton  Culture  in  Italy,'  in 
which  there  is  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Garibaldi,  containing  the 
following  passages : — '  To  the  south  of  Italy,  which  you  mention,  you 
onghb  to  add  Sardinia.  This  island  is  worth  a  world  for  af^cultural 
purposes,  and  especially  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  which  I  tried 
myself  there.' 

I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  Bnizzesi's  project.  But  in  this, 
as  in  kindred  matters.  Garibaldi  always  proved  himself  a  far-seeing 
friend  of  agricultural  and  industrial  progress — a  man  of  the  plough 
and  the  spade,  even  as  he  was  of  the  sword.  The  best  traits  of 
ancient  Bomans  and  Teutons  seemed  to  have  blended  in  him. 

After  the  rictory  of  the  American  Bepublic,  opinions  differed, 
among  its  European  sympathisers,  as  to  whether  it  was  advisable  to 
bring  JefiTersnn  Davis,  theprimemoverof  treason,  to  trial  or  not.  Gari- 
baldi, always  open  to  generous  impulses  even  at  the  risk  of  political 
security,  said  on  this  subject,  in  a  letter  to  me,  dated  Caprera, 
November  24,  1865  : — : 

'  By  signing  tJie  address  to  Johnson  (the  President  of  the  United 
States)  in  favour  of  sparing  the  life  of  Davis,  I  expressed  my  opinion, 
.and  my  desire.  I  am  sorry  that  on  this  point  there  is  no  agreement 
of  views  among  us,  as  there  was  against  him  when  the  question  of  the 
emancipation  of  an  unfortunate  race  was  to  be  solved.' 
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IX. 

The  French  Wab  aqaiksx  Gbbmaiit  (1870-171).     . 

Then  came  the  time  of  the  colossal  straggle  between  France  and 
Germany 

In  accordance  with  the  old  fighting  tactics  of  France,  a  section  of 
oar  country — Prussia— was  to  be  singled  out  as  the  object  of  the  attacb. 
The  remainder  of  Germany  was  to  remain  a  disinterested  spectator. 
Sorely,  we  were  told,  it  was  not  intended  to  harm  anybody  else  but 
the  HohenzoUem  monarch  [  Therefore,  the  programme  for  the  nonce- 
was,  in  Napoleonic  calculation :  first,  the  armed  neutrality  of  the 
South  of  Germany;  secondly,  the  establishment  of  close  relations 
between  France  and  Austria,  so  aa  to  get  the  military  co-operation 
of  the  latter  after  the  first  successful  thrust  againet  Prussia ;  thirdly, 
a  secret  alliance  with  Denmark.  The  rest — so  they  thought  in  the 
Tuileries — would  follow  in  course  of  time.  A  '  Welfic  Legion '  was 
to  give  trouble  to  Prussia  in  Hanover.  In  Copenhagen,  preparations 
bad  been  made  by  agents  in  connection  with  the  Government  oT 
Napoleon  for  forcing  King  Christian,  by  means  of  a  popular  demon- 
stration before  the  royal  castle,  to  declare  war  against  Prussia.  This 
latter  fact  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  some,  at  least,  in  London. 
Hctt  Ton  Beust,  at  Vienna,  was  known  to  harbour  feelings  of  revenge- 
against  Prussia,  and  to  wait  only  for  the  opportune  moment  to  show 
them  by  deeds.  So  the  French  ambassador  certainly  stated  afterwards. 

A  feeling  of  anxiety,  of  expectant  disqniet,  cbaracterieed  the  days 
immediately  preceding  the  war.  The  tempest  had  not  broken  forth 
yet,  but  eyes  were  restlessly  directed  towards  the  cloud  pregnant  with 
the  storm.  Much  uneasiness  was  felt  as  to  the  possible  conduct  of 
Italy.  Victor  Emmanuel  was  the  fother-in-law  of  Prince  Jerome 
Napoleon.  A  *  French  party,'  moreover,  existed  distinctly  among  an 
infiuential  group  of  Italian  statesmen  and  generals.  Was  it  not  to 
be  feared,  under  such  circumstances,  that  Borne  would  be  made  the 
price  of  barter  for  an  alliance  against  Germany  ? 

This  was  held  at  Berlin  to  be  a  dangerous  possibility.  Men  of 
Stub  most  divei^nt  views  in  home  politics  united,  therefore,  for  the 
object  of  bringing  about  a  diversion  within  Italy  itself,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  apprehended  co-operation  with  Napoleon.  Only 
Garibaldi  or  Mazzini  were  able  to  do  this. 

The  question  was :  how  could  these  two  leaders,  or  at  least  one  of 
them,  be  induced  to  act  ? 

The  intermediary  to  whom  the  matter  was  entrusted,  in  the  fist 
instance,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  it  to  me,  wa?  a  wdl- 
known  German  writer  and  old  friend  of  mine,  who,  after  Sedan,  to 
our  great  r^^et  turned  away  from  the  patriotic  cause.  He  placed 
tile  adair  entirely  in  ihy  hands. 

Shortly  before,  on  July  16, 1  bad  issued  an  Appeal  fin  the  united 
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defence  of  Qemiany,'  irrespective  of  party  divisioDS  in  north  or  eoath. 
I  had  spoken  in  the  same  sense  hefore  ttie  maas-nteeting  of  the 
London  Germans,  in  the  large  Gymnastic  Hall.  On  that  latter 
occasion,  I  had  called  upon  Frencb  Democrats  to  rise  against  the 
aggressive  policy  of  Ifapoleon,  and  '  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
aUmed  by  the  talk  about  the  so-oalled  **  natural  frontier  " ;  for  if  that 
were  to  be  the  parole,  why,  the  natural  configuration  of  the  Vosges 
mountains,  the  G«rman  speech  of  the  people  there,  and  its  older 
history  and  connection  with  as,  would,  all  of  them,  indicate  the 
necessity  of  recovering  for  us'  .  .  .  I  could  not  finish  the  sentence, 
so  powerfully  did  the  thuusands  assembled  break  in  with  their  stormy 
applause  which  shook  the  Hall. 

The  Appeal  sent  to  Germany  contained  passages  reflecting  id  the 
strongeat  and  most  uncompromising  language  upon  the  authors  of  the 
royal  Prussian  policy  of  1866.  Yet  it  was  copied  even  in  the  Berlin 
papers,  for  instance,  in  the  *  Volks-Zeitung,'  without  let  and  hin- 
drance— it  being  deeply  felt  thea  that  a  grave  national  danger  had 
to  be  met,  for  which  every  kind  of  moral  help  was  welcome. 

The  Berlin  proposal,  as  entrusted  to  me,  contained  the  ofier  cf 
arms  and  pecuniary  means  for  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  Party  of 
Action.  But  the  difficult  question  remained,  as  to  which  of  the  two 
eminent  leaders  should  first  be  approached ;  for  since  Meatana  a  new 
cloud  had  arisen  between  the  several  sections  of  Italian  patriots. 
In  that  attack  upon  Rome,  Garibsldians,  Victor  Emmanuelists, 
and  Mazzinians  had  not  acted  in  unison.  A  Committee  sitting  in 
Rome  itself  was  said  not  to  have  responded  to  the  preconcerted  signal 
for  a  rising  within  the  gates  of  the  city.  Thus  a  campaign  which 
had  by  no  means  been  without  some  prospect  of  hope,  was  defeated 
more  easily  than  might  have  been  expected.    - 

Either  Mazzini  or  Craribaldi,  I  thought,  bad  to  be  approached  in 
the  German  interest.  Whichever  of  the  two  lent  a  willing  hand, 
was  to  be  left  full  freedom  to  bring  about  the  co-operation  of  the  De- 
mocratic forces  in  Italy.  After  a  rapid  reflection,  as  demanded  by  the 
urgency  of  the  situation,  I  resolved  upon  asking  Mazzini. 

He  had  been  with  me  not  long  ago,  shortly  before  his  secret  de- 
parture for  Italy.  In  my  communication,  which  was  conveyed  to 
him  with  every  due  precaution — as  he  was  then  apparently  engaged 
upon  a  movement  against  the  Government  of  the  King — I  urged 
upon  him  in  a  Mendly  way,  for  the  sake  of  the  cause,  to  enter  with- 
out delay  into  relations  with  Garibaldi ;  the  military  leadership  of 
the  latter  being   absolutely  required  for   the  achievement  of  any 


My  idea  was  that  an  attack  should  be  made — if  possible,  under 
the  combined  political  and  military  direction  of  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi 
— upon  the  FieDch  troops  in  the  Roman  territory ;  the  Government  at 
Florence  to  be  left  entirely  out  of  the  affair.     Louis  Napoleon  bad 
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to  fear  from  such  an  attack  thnt  either  the  Democratic  Party  would 
get  possession  of  Borne,  or  that  Victor  Emmanuel  Tould  be  driven 
forward  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  In  either  case,  matters  in 
Italy  were  complicated,  and  Q-ermaoy  would  not  have  had  to  appre- 
hend an  attack  from  the  Sank  by  the  '  French  party '  in  Italy. 
Before  me  is  Mamnt's  answer,  dated  August  i,  1 870: — 

Dear  Friend, 

The  question  is  not,  to  attack  the  French  in  Rome — they 
are  on  the  point  of  going  by  themselves — ^but  to  prevent  the  alliance 
of  which  tihe  abandonment  of  Borne  is  the  pledge.  This  aUiance 
between,  the  King  and  the  Emperor  is  a  decided  fact.  I  taks  thb 
HATTEB  UPON  HE,  if  I  am  aided ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  by  loca- 
lising the  question,  but  by  overthrowing  the  government  of  the 
Monarchy, 

We  desire  German  Unity  as  we  desire  Italian  Unity;  and  we  hate 
the  Empire.  We  want  Rome  and  Nizza.  Aid  us,  and  reckon  upon 
us.  But  if  help  is  to  be  useful  to  us,  it  must  come  with  lightning 
rapidity.  .  .  .  [Here  a  number  of  details  are  given  as  to  how  the 
further  communications  are  to  be  kept  up,  together  with  names  and 
addresses.] 

It  may  be  that  I  shall  be  compelled  to  change  my  place  of  sojourn ; 

but  D will  always  know  where  I  am. 

With  all  my  heart 
Your  friend 

JOSSFH  Mazzoi. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  battles  of  Worth  and  Forhach  were  fought 
with  unexpected  rapidity  and  the  fullest  success  on  the  German  side. 
Mazzini  soon  afterwards  was  made  a  captive  by  the  government  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  which  treated  him,  however,  with  a  respectful  r^ard  and 
high  esteem  such  as  enlightened  public  opinion  felt  towards  the  aged, 
indefatigable  champion  and  promoter  of  the  idea  of  national  unity. 
When  he  came  hack  to  London,  Mazzini  most  warmly  expressed  his 
thanks  to  me  for  'the  great  proof  of  confidence  which  Germany  had 
given  to  him,' 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  here  that  Mazzini,  on  principle, 
has  always  resisted  the  French  claim  of  virtual  h^emony  in  Europe 
as  put  forth  not  only  by  the  Imperialist,  but,  down  to  recent  times, 
also  by  the  revolutionary  and  republican,  party  of  Prance.  Already 
in  1832  he  wrote: — 

All  minds  are  turned  towards  Fnmce;  all  look  upon  France  as  the 
country  from  which  the  destiaiea  of  every  European  nation  depend.  Such 
a  concentration  is  highly  dangerous ;  it  is  a  toga  of  slaveiy  rooted  still  in 
the  public  mind  by  Torceof  custom.  France,  by  the  favour  of  circmnatances, 
by  her  compact  political  unity,  by  a  social  spirit  more  diffused  there  ttian 
anywhere  else,  and  by  an  intelligent  insight  which  has  liaea  to  a  high 
degree,  has  no  doubt  constitnted  herself  the  most  powerful  centre  of  activity 
aiul  of  European  oivilisatian;  bnt  it  is  not  the  exclusive  centre — ^uot  the 
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ooly  one.  Hie  Eorops  of  freemen  does  not  any  longer  ocknowleclgQ  an 
absolute  diotatorahip  either  of  prinoee  or  of  nations.  Ilie  lever  which  is  to 
bring  down  the  antiquated  political  structure,  has  its  fulcmm  wherever 
there  is  a  people  ready  to  rise.  ...  It  is  time  we  should  emandpata 
ourselves. 

Similar  and  mach  stronger  utterances  frequently  fell  from 
Mazzini.  His  own  sad  experience  of  1S49  only  made  his  canvictions 
in  this  respect  deeper  and  more  energetic.  Almost  the  first  words 
he  spoke  to  me  in  the  earliest  interview  I  had  with  him,  were  to  the 
same  effect.  Hence  his  co-operation  in  the  matter  above  mentioned 
could  be  fully  relied  upon,  had  circumstances  allowed  of  his  coming 
forward  with  an  active  band. 

In  the  meantime,  whilst  Mazzini  was  a  prisoner  at  Qaeta,  the 
Government  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  thanks  to  the  German  victories,  was 
able  at  last  to  obtain  possession  of  the  natural  capital  of  the  country. 
What  a  satire  upon  the  *  French  party '  among  the  Italian  generals 
and  statesmen  I 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  many  of  bis  best  fellow-workers  who  were 
entbuBiastically  in  favour  of  Germany — for  instance,  of  Alberto 
Mario  * — Garibaldi,  after  Sedan,  suddenly  went  over  to  France ;  for 
wbich  fae  received  the  well-known  thanks.  German  patriots  naturally 
regretted  the  resolve  of  the  Italian  Liberator.  Prince  Bismarck, 
however,  could  scarcely  complain.  Had  not  he  himself,  in  1866, 
taught  Garibaldi  to  step  upon  territory  of  the  German  Confederation  ? 
In  that  campaign,  the  Red  Shirts  were  opposed  by  German  Tyrolese 
volunteers,  by  students  from  the  University  of  Vienna,  as  well  as  by 
Austrian  troops.  The  Italian-speaking  section  of  the  Tyrolese  did, 
however,  not  rise  in  favour  of  their  would-be  '  liberators,'  even  though 
Austria  was  attacked  in  the  front  and  in  the  rear,  as  well  as 
threatened  on  her  Hungarian  flank.  In  the  end,  Garibaldi's  cam- 
paign came  to  nothing. 

In  1870,  truth  to  say,  he  went  to  France  without  being  called 
there.  Many  of  those  connected  with  the  Government  of  National 
Defence  did  not  even  wish  for  his  appearance.'  There  was,  no  doubt, 
a  trait  of  generous  grandeur  in  his  forgetting  that  in  1849  the 
Eoman  Republic  had  been  overthrown  by  the  French  Republic ;  that 
Nizza  had  been  annexed  to  France  in  1 860,  which  made  Garibaldi 
himself  a  subject  of  Napoleon  III. ;  and  that  at  Mentana  the  cAossft- 
j»(s  of  De  Failly  had  '  done  wonders.'  At  the  same  time  I  think  I 
am  only  stating  the  true  facts  of  the  case  when  I  say  that  Garibaldi's 
resolution  to  offer  his  sword  to  France  was  connected  with  two  im- 
portant considerations  very  little  known  in  public. 

First  of  all,  he  had  been  urged  by  a  group  of  the  Party  of  Action 
(compare  the  above  letter  of  Mazzini)  to  get  possession  of  Nizza, 
which  would  not  have  been  a  difficult  undertaking  then;  and  to 


*  See  Hta  iji  OiMteppt  Garibaldi ;  nairsta  da  Jeatie  W.  Mario,  vol.  ii. 

'  See  the  book  of  h&  adjutant  Bordone :  GariUUH  et  FArmfe  if  Vatgu.   1871. 
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declare  it  a  Free  Town  under  his  own  captainehip.  Xow,  this  he  was 
loth  to  do,  as  it  would  have  brought  him  into  a  fresh  conflict  with 
the  Italian  Government  whose  prisoner  he  had  repeatedly  been,  and 
which  had  for  eeveial  years  treated  him  as  a  virtual  captive  in  his  own 
island  home. 

Ke  therefore  preferred  withdrawing  himself  &om  the  importunate 
demands  addressed  to  him  in  regard  to  the  deliverance  of  his  own 
native  town. 

In  the  second  instance,  he  no  doubt  expected  that,  if  he  served  the 
French  Bepublic,  its  Government  and  people  would  afterwards  prora 
their  own  generosity  by  the  retrocession  of  Xizza.  French  jonnials 
actually  held  out  this  prospect  to  him,  when  he  landed  at  Marseilles. 
Thus  the  '  Egalite  '  declared  that,  afW  he  would  have  helped  France 
—^  we  shall  restore  to  him  his  native  home,  his  beloved  Xizza.* 

To  all  evidence,  these  were  Garibaldi's  political  and  personal 
considerations.  In  his  hope  of  regaining  Xizza  he  was,  however, 
egregiously  deceived.  Nay,  at  the  Assembly  of  Bordeaux  he  was  per- 
BDually  treated  in  the  most  insolting  manner,  being  denied  even  the 
right  of  speech. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  he  wrote  to  me  from  Caprera,  on  Dec. 
30,  i8;4:— 

My  dear  Blind, 

You,  as  a  friend  and  colleague  in  political  views,  are  no 
doubt  well  convinced  that  /  did  by  710  meajis  intend  comhaiiiig 
Germany  in  i  S70  and  '71.  I  rather  served  the  Sepublican  principle. 
With  you,  I  am  happy  to  see  the  progress  made  by  the  popular 
party  in  your  country — a  country  which  is  certainly  well  worthy  of 
marching  in  the  vanguard  of  human  emancipation. 

I  have  sent  my  letter  to  Bordone  for  publication  to  Mrs. 
Chambers,  Putney  House,  Putney,  London,  s.w.  You  will  find  it  in 
the  English  journals. 

Greetings  to  your  family  from 

Yours  sincerely 

G.  Gabib&ldi. 

In  Germany,  this  declaiation  of  Garibaldi  was  received  with 
satisfoction.  He  bad  evidently  been  much  disappointed  as  regards 
France,  and  was  seeking  to  approach  Germany  once  more.  The 
struggle  then  carried  on  from  Berlin  against  the  theocratic  pre- 
tensions of  the  Roman  Church  he  followed  attentively  with  his  best 
wishes.  The  joy  at  seeing  him  so  openly  return  to  hjs  former  sym- 
pathies gave  rise  to  a  poetical  address  in  an  influential  Leipzig 
periodica,  which  took  the  above  letter  for  its  text. 
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X. 

Thb  Papal  QrEsTiosf  abd  His  Spbculativb  Vjbws  (1867-75). 

Oh  affairs  connected  with  the  Papacy  I  bad  repeatedly  been  in  corre- 
spondence with  him,  be  bimeelf  opening  np  the  subject,  more 
specially,  as  early,  as  1867.  On  October  10  of  that  year  he  wrote 
from  Caprera: — 

*  I  had  read  your  beautiful  letter,  concerning  me,  in  tbe  English 
joumala.     Pray,  accept  my  fuUest  gratitude  \ 

*FVom  you,  the  courageous  representative  of  ti-ermany,  your 
brethren  of  Italy  hope  for  co-operation  with  a  view  to  the  abolition 
(erjiiicfion)  of  tbe  Papacy  which  degrades  our  iatherland  and  whole 
mankind. 

'  My  warmest  greetings  to  your  wife  and  yoor  &mily  from 
'  Yours  for  life, 

'G.   0ABIBALDI.' 

Frequent  rumours  as  to  the  imminent  probability  of  tbe  death  of 
Fiua  IX.  kept  tbe  correspondence  on  this  subject  going.  In  1875, 
the  German  Government  at  last  virtually  ceased  to  have  any  diplo- 
matic r^resentation  at  the  Vatican.  This  cessation  de  fcuAo,  the 
Liberals  of  Germany  wished  to  render  permanent,  on  principle. 
They  held  that  the  mixed  spiritual  and  political  claims  of  tbe  Papacy 
to  rule  over  the  nations  of  tbe  world  was  an  insult  offered  to  the 
aevereignty  of  each  country,  whether  under  monarchical  or  repub- 
lican government.  In  England,  Archbishop  Manning — whom  many 
thought  to  be  a  possible  candidate  for  the  Papal  throne  with  a  view 
of  getting  more  converts  to  the  Roman  Chorch  in  this  country — 
had  formulated  the  outrageous  pretensions  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  in 
tiie  most  uncompromising  language ;  for  instance  by  tbe  war-cry : — 
*  No  peace ;  no,  not  even  a  truce ! '  *° 

I  informed  Garibaldi,  on  March  23,  1875,  of  what  I  believed,  or 
knew,  to  be  some  of  tbe  coming  measures  in  tbe  Parliament  at 
Berlin  in  reference  to  tbe  cloisters,  and  so  forth.  I  also  mentioned 
the  eztia-ofBcial  suggestions  made  to  the  Italian  Government,  on  the 
part  of  Germany,  for  a  change  in  the  so-called  Law  of  Guarantees, 
which  still  ensures  the  semi -sovereign  position  of  the  Pope.  But 
the  root  of  tbe  evil  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  touched  by  these  pro- 
oedures. 

'  My  conviction  is' — I  wrote  to  him — 'that  a  real  step  in  advance 
ooold  mily  be  made  by  prohibiting  the  Conclave  of  Cudinals  from 
meeting  again  at  Rome,  or  on  any  part  of  the  Italian  territory,  for 
tbe  object  of  electing  a  Pope.  If  the  Italian  Parliament  adopted  a 
law  in  this  sense,  forbidding  at  tbe  same  time  to  any  Pope  to  hold  a 
Court  in  your  country ;    if  your  nation  would  thus  formally  and 


•  Bpeech  made  »t  the  Academia  of  tbe  OtlhoUo  BellKion,  in  Londim.  1873. 
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solemnly  break  with  the  theocratic  past,  a  deep  impre»ioii  would  be 
created,  and  respect  would  increase,  among  all  enlightened  nations,  for 
Xew  Italy.  If  the  Vatican  did  at  last  cease  to  be  the  neat  of  a  dark 
reaction ;  if  those  expressions  :  '  the  Holy  See  of  Rome,'  •  the  Papal 
Court  of  Bome,'  had  no  longer  any  meaning  even,  because  no  Papal 
Court  could  legally  exist  at  Rome :  the  effect  of  this  revolution  of 
ideas  would  be  immense  all  over  the  world.  Yon  who  are  engaged 
upon  so  meritorious  a  work  as  is  the  sanitation  of  the  Campagna, 
you  could  render  to  humanity  another  great  service  by  proposing  a 
measure  tending  to  the  suppression  of  the  poisonous  maJana  exhaling 
from  the  Vatican.  .  .  .  Little  time  is  left  yet.  Who  knows  whether 
the  day  for  the  meeting  of  a  Conclave  does  not  quickly  approach  I  ■  .  . 
May  I  hope  that  your  voice  will  proclaim  the  necessity,  for  Italy,  of 
breaking  with  the  Papacy  by  refusing  a  place  of  election  and  resi- 
dence to  it  P ' 

I  had  hoped  Garibaldi  would  make  a  corresponding  motion  in 
Parliament  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  replied  firom  Gaprera, 
by  return,  on  March  28,  1875  : — 

'  I  believe  there  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  less  Catholic  than 
Italy.  Crovemment  and  the  upper  classes  affect  a  Catholic  devotion 
which  iu  reality  they  have  not.  As  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  it  is 
by  no  means  Catholic,  and  one  only  sees  bigoted  old  women  in  the 
priestly  booths  (fcouiiytwa  pTitinea). 

'To  obtain  from  Government  and  from  the  majority  of  the 
Chamber  a  law  prohibitory  of  the  Papacy,  is  for  the  moment  more 
difBcult  than  may  be  imagined. 

'  Nevertheless  you  may  reckon  upon  the  fact  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  Italian  nation  sympathising  with  Germany  in  her  war  to  the 
death  (^ueire  a  outrarux)  against  Jesuitism  under  all  its  forms.' 

But  though  Garibaldi  did  not  think,  then,  that  the  moment  was 
opportune  for  an  effective  parliamentary  move  against  the  Law  of 
Papal  Guarantees,  he  afterwards  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  an 
Association  which  was  founded  for  that  object  after  the  election  of 
Leo  XIII.  A  number  of  meetings  have  since  been  held  in  Italy  on 
the  lines  of  the  prcgramme  above  indicated ;  and  it  may  be  predicted 
with  certainty  that  no  efforts  will  be  spared  until  the  movement  shall 
he  attended  with  success. 

Curiously  enough,  Garibaldi  had  originally  been  destined,  by  his 
mother,  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  I  From  the  trammels 
imposed  upon  his  mind,  he,  however,  soon  broke  loose.  Year  by 
,  year,  he  became  a  more  decided  opponent  of  Papal  theocracy.  The 
Roman  priesthood  he  called  the  *  Cholera  morbus  of  Italy.'  Those 
who  were  lagging  behind  in  the  struggle  against  Vaticanism,  he 
<diarged  with  pandering  to  the  intellectual  prostitution  of  the  people. 
In  the  name  of  mental  freedom  and  educational  progress  he  waged 
a  persiat^it  war  against  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  Romanist 
priesthood. 
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One  of  his  first  decrees,  after  the  conqueflt  of  Naples,  was  the 
establishment  of  free  schools,  on  the  gratuitona  principle,  for  the 
children  of  the  Laziaroni.  Truly,  a  necessary  reform ;  tor,  out  of  each 
thousand  inhabitants  in  the  Two  Sicilies  of  either  sei,  83S  nialc»  and 
938  females  could  then  neither  read  nor  write— the  result  of  this 
'  clerical '  system  of  education  I  ^  ^       ^  »,    ^        c 

For  many  years  Garibaldi  held  the  position  of  Orand-Master  of 
the  Masonic  Lodges  of  Italy.  When  at  Geneva,  during  a  meeting 
of  the  League  of  Peace  and  Liberty,  a  deputation  of  Swiss  Freemasons 
came  to  see  him,  an  attempt  was  made  to  induce  him  to  speak  out  on 
the  subject  of  his  belief.     He  replied  :— 

'  I  have  been  a  sea-captain  on  long  voyages.  I  have  crossed  the 
Ocean  many  a  time.  At  night,  I  had  before  me  the  starry  sky; 
below  me,  the  gigantic  deep.  There  I  cultivated  my  rebgion  :  it  is 
that  of  Alexander  voo  Humboldt.' 

In  this  matter  he  was  different  from  Mazzini,  and  towards  the 
end  of  his  life  grew  still  more  different  from  him.  A  Deist  at  first. 
Garibaldi  Utterly  foUowed,  in  his  speculative  views  on  the  Universe, 
the  Mhool  of  advanced  philosophers  and  scientists,  though  he  did  not, 
probably,  come  to  their  views  by  the  Uborioos  road  of  eitensiTe 

^**^0n  his  part,  Mazzini,  all  through  his  life,  had  for  his  device : 
t  Pio  s  \l  Fovoto:  Historically  speaking,  strange  as  it  may  sound, 
he  had  even  a  word  to  say  for  the  claims  of  the  Popes  in  the  Middle 
Aces  He  believed  in  Rome  as  '  the  Eternal  City  by  decree  of  Pro- 
vidence' before  which  men  should  'kneel  down  in  worship.'  He 
snoke  of  a  '  trinity  of  her  mission,'  which  he  said  was  '  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Word.' "  All  this  went  utterly  Bgainst  the  gram  of  the 
Liberal  and  progressive  parties  of  Europe.  Few,  however,  were 
aware  of  these  writings  of  Mazzini,  as  they  were  in  Italian. 

In  a  pamphlet  published  in  ezilo  he  seemed  to  justify,  retrospec- 
tively the  old  Popish  claims,  previous  to  the  Reformation,  as  against^ 
the  independence  of  the  various  governments  or  nations  of  Europe. 
In  vain  did  I  ask  him  whether  this  view  did  not  involve  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  Reformation,  of  the  martyrs  that  had  preceded  it— ay. 


" 'TT™ntsiiiidf«l»eprophet»>a»rdel*7''?'^*"™'"^.P™™°'*^''*!l?,     .       .. 
th.  Woti     Tor  will.  m«„  dtl»  h...  peri.hri  oo  i»nh.  «,d  i,u,  rfU  i.t  p.n.h 
■    tW  tini   Homo  is  by  decree  ol  Providence,  divined  by  the  nMione,  the  Eternal 
ritv  iBwatuw  to  her  has  been  enttnrted  the  miaeion  of  spreading  over  the  wwld  the 
2a  ^nnilv  As  the  Borne  ol  the  CaaBre.  having  nnlied  a  vast  eone  of  Knropo 

S™h  SieSwi  if  Action,  wa.  follo.ed  by  the  Home  of  the  Popo,,  which  nnited 
K«  id  KSi  tlSagh  the  power  of  Thongh. :  .o  will  the  Home  of  the  People 
■S  ^„  n*h«  two  anl  in  thVreligion  of  Thought  and  Action  conjoined,  unite 
S™«  S  A»Sli;i.d  the  M  of  So  t.r«,tnal  wotU.  And  wb.u  the  P«,t  of 
fbo  fSew  Faith  Jiall  be  dieplajed  upon  the  j^tbeon  of  humanity  which  tl,.  naOoa. 
tnil  nuB  .lav  build  up  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Vatican,  and  dominating  both  ; 
Ih=  inn^  diLonanc»  between  Heaven  and  Earth.  Boul  and  body,  matter  and  ipirit, 
;^n  fndHSSr?!"  cS»  into  harmony  of  Me.'-IFoni.  U,  th,  TMi  ,{  Xal,.  B, 
G.  Mauiai.   1S59. 
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of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  The  publication  of  the  pamphlet  nearly 
brought  about  a  rupture  between  him  and  Ledru-Rollin — a  Deist, 
but  a  strong  opponent  of  the  priesthood — who  bad  become  an  exile 
through  having  espoused  Mazzini'a  cause  in  1849.  'Whilst  firmly 
opposing  these  strange  ideas  of  Mazztni — CanoHsa  not  being  exactly 
the  shrine  at  which  I  could  worship — I  urgently  dissuaded  Ledru- 
BoUin  from  his  intention  of  breaking  with  hia  old  associate,  who 
represented  so  powerful  a  force  in  the  Democratic  camp.  I  was  glad, 
after  a  while,  to  have  succeeded  in  bringing  them  again  together. 

When  Professor  Moleechott,  the  German  scientist,  was  called  to 
the  chair  of  physiology  at  Turin,  Mazzini,  who  first  learnt  the  fact 
from  me,  gave  vent  to  utter  dismay.  Dr.  Ludwig  Bitchner,  another 
distinguished  German  scientist,  having  expressed  his  admiration  for 
Mazzini's  political  aspirations,  and  desiring,  through  my  mediation, 
to  get  his  likeness  with  the  autograph  of  his  name,  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty I  could  persuade  Mazzini  to  giant  the  request.  He  finally 
gave  the  photograph  with  bis  name,  but  adding  the  inscription : 
*■  Malgri  .  .  .  '  All  this  was  often  painful,  though  the  playful 
humour  which  M&zzini  possessed  soon  helped  to  get  over  the  unplea- 
sant incident. 

I  well  remember  how  many  years  afterwards,  in  1870,  when  he 
thought  there  might  be  a  chance  of  the  Democratic  party  of  Italy 
getting  the  upper  hand  at  Rome,  he  fervently  spoke  of  the  desirability 
of  proclaiming  a  kind  of  State  creed  through  a  National  Constitaent 
Assembly.  It  was  to  be  a  religious  trjrstem  '  not  bound  to  special 
Church  tenets,'  but  still  a  profession  of  iiaith  acknowledged  and  pro- 
claimed by  the  repres^itatives  of  the  people  in  Parliament.  The 
conversation  took  place  in  presence  of  a  well-known  English  writer 
who  bad  expressed  to  me  a  strong  desire  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  great  Italian  leader. 

Mazzini's  health  was  then  already  deeply  shaken.  Knowing  this, 
as  well  as  the  excitability  which  the  subject  in  question  easily  aroused 
in  him,  I  pointed  out,  as  mildly  as  possible,  that  irrespective  of  the 
opposition  which  hia  idea  would  encounter  firom  a  great  many  men  of 
the  highest  culture,  even  a  very  large  number  of  those  who  held  the 
same  &ith  as  he  himself  would  no  doubt  object  to  such  State  inter- 
vention  in  religious  affairs ;  the  whole  coarse  of  modem  development 
being  directed  towards  the  freedom  of  the  individual  in  matters  of 
belief  or  philosophical  speculation.  But  he  professed  to  be  an 
'authoritarian  '  on  principle,  and  insisted  on  his  view  with  unbencl- 
ing  energy.  '  Of  course ' — he  added — '  the  doctrine  of  eternal  damna- 
tion woiidd  have  no  place  in  the  profeasion  of  faith  to  be  publicly 
proclaimed  by  the  Assembly.' 

G-aribaldi  was  utterly  opposed  to  these  notions,  as  his  honorary 
chairmanship  of  a  Society  of  Freethinkers  at  Yeoice  shows. 
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Hb  Last  Wnx. 

TnouQH  I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  Garibaldi  on  bUU  other 
subjects  than  those  mentioned,  I  did  not  think  it  right,  when  he  was 
for  years  suffering  excruciating  pains,  to  do  more,  of  late,  than  to 
communicate  with  him  on  some  very  special  occasion.  A  word  re- 
mains, therefore,  only  to  be  said  yet  on  his  last  will. 

Like  an  ancient  Boman  or  Teuton,  he  ordered  his  body  to  be 
burnt  on  the  pyre.  Xn  Lombard  or  Bavarian  forefather  of  his  could 
have  given  injunctions  ditferent  from  those  he  sent  to  Dr.  Prandina 
in  1 877.  '  T^ers  is  no  ambitious  show  in  tbeir  funerals,'  says  Tacitus 
of  the  Germans.  '  The  only  distinction  to  be  observed  is,  that  the 
bodies  of  their  leading  men  are  burnt  with  a  certain  kind  of  wood.' 
Some  aromatic  wood  is  supposed  to  be  meant  thereby,  or  at  least  in- 
cluded, in  the  cremation  rite. 

Now,  according  to  Garibaldi's  directions,  on  the  road  leading 
from  his  house  to  the  sea-shore,  where  there  is  a  deepening  in  the 
ground,  a  pile  of  timber  was  to  be  raised — of  acacia,  linden,  myrtle, 
and  other  aromatic  woods.  An  uncovered  bier,  with  his  remains 
dressed  in  his  historical  garb,  was  to  be  placed  on  this  pile,  on  an 
iron  couoh.  A  handful  of  ashes  was  to  be  preserved  in  an  urn  of  any 
kind,  and  this  to  be  put  in  the  little  grave  containing  the  ashes  of 
his  daughters,  Rosa  and  Annita. 

Fire-burial  has  been  the  custom  of  Indians,  Phcenikians,  Greeks, 
Italians,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians,  among  which  latter  it  was 
regulated  by  a  special  law  of  the  semi-historical,  semi-mythic  Odin. 
It  was  in  use  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  whose  Beowulf  epic  describes 
it  in  language  similar  to  that  of  the  Iliad.  The  Longobards  had 
fire-burial  down  to  the  sixth,  the  Thuringians  down  to  tbe  seventh, 
century ;  the  Saxons  as  late  as  the  time  of  Karl  the  Great.  Garibaldi, 
I  may  mention,  fnlly  approved  of  the  views  expressed  in  the  pamphlet 
quoted  below." 

By  giving  strict  injunctions  for  his  own  cremation,  he  who  wore 
no  other  armour,  it  is  true,  than  the  red  shirt,  not  only  flung  the 
torch,  so  to  say,  upon  tbe  pile  in  Biynhild  manner — wishing  to  be 
burnt  in  his  beloved  island  home  before  even  bis  death  should  become 
generally  known — but  at  the  same  time  be  threw  a  flaming  brand 
into  prejudices  which  at  present  mistakenly  hide  behind  religious 
sentiments.  In  ancient  times,  fire-burial  was  a  religious  ordinance, 
and  by  no  means  considered  hurtful  to  the  idea  of  the  immortality  of 
tiie  soul.  In  reality,  a  sanitary  view  was  involved  in  these  religious 
statutes  ;  and  to  this  view  Garibaldi  clung,  who  bad  throughout  his 
life  been  a  sanitary  and  industrial  reformer,  in  the  interest  of  the 
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This  adventurous  warrior^  who*  sought  with  the  sword  a  placid 
peace  in  a  reign  of  freedom,'  conceiDed  himself  veiy  much  with 
questions  of  public  health.  He  proved  it  by  his  eSbrts  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  malarious  Camptigna  and  the  r^ulation  of 
the  Tiber ;  by  his  protests  against  the  grist-tax ;  by  his  warnings 
agaiast  the  degeneration  of  the  toiling  masses  from  the  almost  exclu- 
sive i]se  of  maize,  to  which  they  were  driven  throagb  overburdeniDg 
taxation ;  by  the  interest  he  took  in  the  revival  of  the  cotton  culture 
and  of  the  planting  of  eucalyptus  trees ;  and  by  many  similar  move- 
ments in  the  public  interest.  He  would  not  sacrifice  the  living  for 
the  dead.  Hence  he  wished  to  give  an  example,  to  the  imtbinking 
and  the  prejudiced,  by  having  his  own  body  burnt. 

Not  to  fulfil  the  last  desire  of  a  man  who  had  virtually  created 
bis  country,  seems  like  an  outrage  and  a  crime.  Though  those  who 
protested  against  the  fulfilment  of  his  injunctions  may  have  been 
actuated  by  a  feeling  of  high  veneiation,demanding,aB  they  did,tose« 
his  remains  buried,  amongst  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  in  the  Italian 
capital,  yet  no  obsequies  could  be  more  worthy  of  him  than  those 
which  be  himself  deared.  His  deeds  were  to  live ;  his  frame  was 
to  be  reduced  to  ashes — only  a  little  heap  of  dust  to  be  kept  in 
&n  um.  Those  who  do  not  honour  his  last  wish  do  not  imdeisiasd 
his  whole  greatness.  j^^  ^.^^^ 


NOnCE  TO  COBRESPONDBNTS. 

Ocmimuntca^totu  io  tAe  Editor  ahould  fie  addreued  to  him  at  39  FaUmosier 
Bmo,  E.G. 

Ai  the  liagcuine  hai  on  ample  Hag  of  Contrihvion,  If  88.  ore  tu4  iR- 
vited  mthout  previout  corretpondeitee,  a«d  wiinviied  M88.  eamot  he 
returned  except  at  the  convenience  of  ihe  Editor.  No  copies  of  Yertet  em  bt 
retumad. 
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The  *Lady  Maud.' 

Chaptbb  XVIII. 

I  WAS  Bwabened  by  Hunter.  It  was  quite  dark,  for  the  moon  had 
gone.  I  rOBfl  aad  went  into  the  open  air,  and  found  the  sky  clood- 
lesB  as  I  had  left  it,  and  the  stars  shining  hrigbtly.  Some  of  the 
stars  upon  the  horizon  were  bo  hirge  and  clear  that  they  looked  like 
the  ridlng-lampa  of  ships  lying  close  ofT  shore,  or  lighthouse  lamps, 
^lere  was  breeze  enough  to  keep  the  water  Bbivering,  and  the  t^- 
peratuie  was  as  chilly  as  an  October  night  in  England. 

After  a  while  I  felt  the  darkness  and  the  silence  very  oppr^edve. 
The  sea  made  a  peculiar  moaning  noise  at  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  and  the  wind  murmured  with  a  complaining  note  among  the 
trees  where  the  hut  stood.  I  felt  then,  as  I  had  often  felt  before 
when  on  board  ship,  that  at  sea  loneliness  is  never  a  keener  sense 
than  on  a  quiet,  fine  night.  Wrapped  in  shadow,  the  deep  is  a 
mystery,  and  the  glorious  stars,  instead  of  cheering,  chill  the  mind 
by  their  measureless  distance,  and  by  the  soul-subduing  wonder  of 
(he  black  and  Bpadous  heights  they  illustrate. 

Along  the  beach  where  the  breakers  ran  were  thin  lines  of  blue 
fire,  and  beyond,  again,  the  phosphoruB  flashed  and  faded  in  the 
invisible  swell  as  it  coiled  noiselessly  along  the  ebony  surface  of  the 
water.  However,  I  fixed  my  thoughts  upon  the  work  that  the  sun 
would  rise  upon,  and  whilst  I  moved  to  and  izo,  plotting  and  planning 
and  thinldng  over  our  wants  when  in  the  boat,  and  on  what  course  I 
should  steer  her,  the  east  grew  pale,  and  very  quickly  the  dawn  came. 
In  that  ashen  l^bt  the  sea  and  the  island  and  the  giey  heaven  of 
fiunting  stars  made  an  indescribably  melancholy  Epeotaole.  But 
soon  the  east  became  of  a  delicate  rose-colour,  that  swiftly  brightened 
into  a  radiant  pink ;  and  then,  as  with  a  bound,  the  sun  soared  oat 
of  tbe  Bea,  the  heavens  grew  blue,  the  water  sparkled  like  silver,  and 
another  brilliant,  beautiM  tropical  day  was  bom. 

My  spirits  revived  with  the  sun,  and  after  glancing  at  the  boat 
Wo.  «34  (m».  out.  X. ».)  r  F 
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to  see  that  she  was  all  right,  and  runmng  my  eye  over  the  beach  to 
observe  if  any  more  wreckage  had  washed  up,  I  set  to  work  to  collect 
a  quantity  of  brushwood,  and  piling  a  portion  of  it  in  the  fireplace 
that  had  been  built,  I  unscrewed  one  of  the  magni^ing  lenses  in  the 
telescope,  and  very  booq  had  a  blaze.  Then,  to  ecoaomiae  time,  I 
went  down  to  the  boat,  taking  with  me  the  shells  we  had  used  as 
drinking  vessels,  and  btded  her  out.  When  she  was  dry  Z  thoroughly 
overhauled  her,  and  found  her  perfectly  sound,  with  those  exceptions 
I  have  elsewhere  mentioned.  I  returned  to  the  beach,  and  having 
selected  a  piece  of  planking  fit  to  serve  for  a  rudder,  I  fetched  the 
chopper  and  a  knife,  and  fell  blithely  to  work  to  &shion  a  rudder. 
This,  to  be  sure,  was  a  very  trifling  job,  and  I  had  finished  it,  and 
was  turning  over  the  spikes  in  the  carpenter's  chest,  to  select  a  couple 
of  them  to  bend  into  pintles,  when  l^ipshore  and  Hunter  came  out 
of  the  hut,  and  before  they  reached  me  all  the  others  appeared. 

Hunter  had  forgotten  what  his  wwk  was,  and  when  I  reminded 
him,  he  at  once  returned  to  the  hut  and  set  to  work  to  empty  the 
beef-cask. 

Tripshore  and  I  then  started  upon  rij^ing  the  boat.  First  we 
carried  the  topsail-yard  down  to  her,  fitted  it  with  stays,  and  shaped 
one  end  of  it  with  the  chopper,  so  as  to  step  it.  The  yard-arm 
sheave-hole  was  the  very  thing  for  halliards,  and  happily  plenty  of 
gear  had  washed  ashore  with  the  sails  and  yards  to  serve  ua  with 
material  for  stsya  and  rigging.  When  we  stepped  the  yard  we  foimd 
it  suited  the  boat  to  a  hair.  We  securely  set  it  up,  meaning  to  rig 
the  boat  with  a  single  lug,  which,  having  regard  to  the  hoist  of  her 
mast,  would  be  sail  enough,  and  returned  to  the  wreckage  on  the 
beach,  to  choose  a  piece  of  timber  that  we  could  split,  and  Hassa.  fish 
the  pieces,  to  form  a  gaff  or  yard. 

However,  feeling  very  hungry,  we  knocked  off  before  tackling 
this  job,  and  went  up  to  the  hut  for  break&st.  1  shook  hands  witb 
Sir  Mordaunt  and  the  ladies,  and  looking  about  me,  asked  wh«« 
Hunter  was. 

*  Why,'  said  the  baronet, '  he  has  tolled  the  beef-cask  to  the  well, 
to  test  it  by  filling  it.' 

*  Couldn't  he  have  done  that  with  salt  water  ? '  t  asked. 

'  He  asked  me  to  explain,'  oontintied  the  baronet.  '  He  said  that 
after  washing  the  salt  oat  of  the  cask  he  would  fill  it.  If  it  didn't 
leak,  then,  by  lashing  a  couple  of  planks  or  spars,  one  on  each  side, 
to  it,  you  and  None  and  he  and  Tripshore  could  carry  the  cask  fiiU 
of  water  across  the  island,  which  would  save  the  delay  and  labour  of 
going  to  and  firo  to  SU  it  with  the  kettle.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
leaked,  then  be  said  he  could  repair  it  as  well  there  as  here.' 

'  Tbe  man's  no  fool,'  said  I.  '  That  notion  of  carrying  the  cask 
&11,  direct  from  the  well,  shows  forethought,  for  it  certainly  would 
take  us  all  day,  journeying  to  and  fro,  to  fill  it  with  the  kettle.  But 
how  is  he  going  to  fill  it?  He's  left  the  kettle  behind.*  And  I 
pointed  to  tJbe  kettl%  that  stood  near  the  hut. 
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'  He  emptied  Carey's  work-boz,  saying  that  would  do  to  bale  out 
tite  water  firom  tlie  well.' 

I  burst  into  a  langh,  <  After  that,'  said  I,  *  who  will  doubt  that 
necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  ? ' 

As  I  said  this  I  caught  sight  of  Hunter  coming  round  by  the 
bushes.  He  was  purple  in  the  &ce  with  heat,  and  flourished  the 
work-box  as  he  came. 

'  Well,  Hunter,'  I  cried,  •  how  have  you  got  on,  my  man  ? ' 

'The  cask's  sound,'  he  replied.  'It's  full  o'  water,  and  don't 
drain  a  drop.' 

'  Capital  I '  I  exclaimed. 

'  Therell  be  northen  to  do,'  said  he,  '  but  to  lash  a  piece  o'  timber 
oil  either  side,  and  bring  the  cask  along,  fuU,  as  it  is.  Aod  the  sup- 
porters  '11  do  to  fix  it  in  the  boat  with  ;  ye'll  have  to  keep  it  end  up, 
and  a  few  planks  and  a  piece  o'  sailcloth  11  save  it  from  slopping.' 

We  all  heartily  praised  his  foresight.  I  asked  Mrs.  Stretton  if 
we  could  have  break&st. 

'  Yea,*  she  answered,  in  her  simple  way,  and  her  fine,  rich  voice. 
'  That  kettle  is  Ml  of  turtle,  Mr.  Walton,  ready  to  eat.' 

But  before  toeakiug  our  fast  we  knelt  down,  to  offer  up  thanks 
to  God  for  hie  merciful  protection.  I  make  no  excuse  for  rec<nxUng 
these  piayeia.  They  cheered  us  greatly.  They  reminded  us  of  the 
Friend  to  whom  we  had  been  taught  all  our  lives  that  no  appeal  is 
ever  made  in  vain.  They  made  us  look  up  and  feel  that,  desolate, 
shipwrecked,  destitute  as  we  were,  yet  with  God  to  help  us  we  should 
be  as  strong,  our  pioepecte  as  bright  and  sure,  as  though  we  were  in 
a  situation  to  supply  all  the  means  necessary  to  liberate  us  from  this 
imprisonment.  I  partieutarly  noticed  that  none  of  us  were  more 
earnest  at  these  times  than  Tripshore.  He  had  been  an  ocean  sailor, 
and  in  spite  of  landsmen's  theories  about  Jack,  I  never  knew  a  real 
sailor — I  mean  a  genuine  seaman,  who  has  knocked  about  in  big 
ships  and  looked  <unger  in  the  eye,  and  knows  the  sea  as  a  child 
knows  its  mother's  face — who  had  not  a  veneratiim  for  God  in  his 
soul,  who  had  not  in  his  heart  all  the  makings  of  an  honest  religious 
man,  no  matter  bow  be  covered  up  bis  instincts  and  assumed  the 
indifference  which  he  dropped  when  alone,  or  when  a  call  was  made 
upon  his  inner  nature. 

We  made  a  good  breakfast,  for  the  turtle  was  excellent  eating, 
though  for  salt  we  bad  nothing  better  than  the  brine  in  which  the 
beef  was  pickled.  We  wanted  water,  however,  and  drew  lots  who 
should  fill  the  kettle.  It  fell  to  Xorie,  who  trudged  off  cheerfully, 
and  was  back  before  we  had  finished  our  meal. 

If  I  was  sure  of  finding  no  other  audience  than  sailors,  I  would 
go  clonely  into  the  preparations  we  made  for  leaving  the  islaiut ;  but 
laodamen  cannot  follow  sea  terms,  and  there  is  no  other  language  in 
which  a  man  can  write  about  the  sea  than  the  language  sailors  them- 
selves use. 

As  r^ards  the  rigging  of  the  boat,  we  had  pretty  well  all  we 
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wanted  to  oar  bands.  Hunter  joined  ub,  having  done  with  his  oask, 
and  before  the  sun  had  reached  the  meridian  we  had  fitted  the  boot 
with  a  rudder  and  tiller,  shaped  some  planha  into  the  likeness  of 
oars,  fashioned  a  yard  and  bent  a  sail  to  it,  and  knocked  the  started 
thwart  into  its  place. 

This  brought  us  to  the  dinner  hour,  and  when  we  went  to  the 
but  to  get  something  to  eat,  I  found  that  Mrs.  Stretton  had  cooked 
several  pieces  of  beef,  and  that  Miss  Tuke  and  Carey  had,  between 
them,  packed  the  biscuits  in  the  maid's  box,  and  stored  all  the  beet 
of  the  flour  in  the  tinned-meat  cases,  which  receptacles  were  com- 
pact, and  to  OUT  purpose.  I  forgot  Xorie's  share  until  we  had  done 
dinner,  when  Sir  Mordaunt,  taking  my  arm,  led  me  round  to  the  side 
of  the  hill,  where  I  saw  a  rude  cross  firmly  set  up  over  the  grave,  and 
upon  the  cross-piece,  in  bold  letters, '  Agnes  Brookes,'  with  the  date 
of  her  death.  I  put  my  hand  upon  the  cross,  and  found  it  as  firm  as 
a  tree. 

'  None  has  done  his  work  very  well,'  said  I. 

'  He  has,  and  I  am  deeply  obliged  to  him,'  replied  Sir  Mordaunt. 
'  The  task  has  occupied  him  the  whole  morning.  It  was  tedious 
work.  He  was  forced  to  use  a  piece  of  rock  for  a  hammo',  as  the 
chopper  was  constantly  in  use  among  you  on  the  beach.  I  shall  quit 
this  island  with  a  very  different  heart  from  what  I  should  have  leA-  it 
had  we  sailed  away  and  left  her  lying  as  she  was  first  buried,  without 
a  stone  to  mark  her  grave.' 

He  spoke  with  the  tears  coursing  down  his  cheeks,  and  grasping 
my  hand,  he  thanked  me  for  the  s^pathy  I  had  shown  him,  and  the 
r«idiness  with  which  I  had  complied  with  his  wishes. 

I  left  him  whilst  he  knelt  down  to  say  a  short  prayer,  for  the  time 
of  our  embarkation  was  close  at  hand,  uid  I  hoped  to  have  put  the 
island  out  of  sight  before  the  sun  was  gone.  I  called  to  Norie  and 
the  men,  and  told  them  that  our  next  business  was  to  go  across  the 
island  and  fetch  the  beef-cask.  Tbey  were  ready  to  accompany  me, 
so  arming  ourselves  with  some  seizings  and  a  couple  of  pieces  of 
timber,  we  marched  across  the  island  to  tiie  well. 

We  found  the  oask  standing  full  of  water  as  Hunter  had  left  iL 
It  was  as  tight  as  a  shell,  and  on  tasting  the  water  I  perceived  that 
Hunter  had  carefully  cleansed  the  cask  of  the  salt.  We  lashed  the 
pieces  of  timber  to  it,  and  the  four  of  us  stooping  at  once,  we  got  the 
bars  npon  our  shoulders  and  raised  the  cask,  and  away  wa  wrat  with 
it,  keeping  step,  and  presently  landed  the  cask  on  the  beach  close  to 
the  boat. 

But  after  we  had  put  the  cask  down,  and  I  had  looked  from  it  to 
the  boat,  I  found  myself  glancing  at  the  sheny-cask  under  the  trees. 
It  was  a  smaller  oask  by  several  gallons,  but  much  strcniger,  and  fitter 
for  the  storage  of  water. 

<  I  doubt,'  said  I  to  the  others,  *  if  therell  be  room  in  the  boat  for 
both  casks.  Yonder  cask  should  hold  as  much  water  as  we  are  lik^y 
to  need.' 
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*  I  have  been  thinking  of  that,  too,  sir,'  aald  Tripahoie.  *  The 
little  'an  II  be  the  better  cask  for  us.* 

Both  Hunter  and  None  vere  of  the  same  opinion. 

*  Then,'  said  I, '  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do.  This  rain-water  is 
not  over  sweet :  well  leave  about  a  third  of  the  sherry  in  the  cask 
there,  and  fill  it  up  with  wat«r,  and  that  will  make  a  refreshing 

This  was  thou^t  a  good  notion ;  so  we  went  to  work  and  let  run 
about  two-thirds  of  the  sherry,  filled  up  the  cask  with  water,  and 
fitting  in  the  head  of  it,  which  had  been  knocked  out,  got  the  cask 
into  the  boat,  and  securely  lashed  it  amidships.  We  then  brought 
down  all  the  provisions  we  meant  to  take  with  us ;  fixed  the  little 
tell-tale  compass  to  the  after-thwart,  put  the  telescope  into  the  boat, 
took  in  some  cloths  of  canvas  to  serve  as  a  spare  sail,  and  all  being 
ready,  we  hauled  the  boat  round  to  a  point  where  the  women  could 
step  aboard. 

Chapteb  XIX. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  sun  fiercely  hot,  and  a 
little  breeze  blowing  from  the  eastwards.  After  the  women  were  in, 
we  put  the  dog  aboard,  and  then  the  rest  of  us  entered.  I  had  been 
greatly  afiaid  that  all  this  freight  would  sink  the  boat  very  deep ; 
but  when  we  were  all  in  I  was  rejoiced  to  perceive  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  boat's  beam,  the  point  of  immersion  was  not  so  high 
by  a  streak  as  I  had  feared. 

I  took  the  tiller,  and  on  either  side  of  me  sat  Miss  Tuke  and  Mrs. 
Stretton,  Sir  Mordaunt  sat  next  bis  niece,  and  None  next  the 
widow.  Carey  occupied  a  thwart  just  abaft  the  mast.  The  dog  was 
in  the  bows,  and  the  men  forward,  working  the  paddles  to  bring  ns 
clear  of  the  reef. 

In  this  manner  we  went  along  until  we  had  got  the  westernmost 
point  of  the  reef  under  our  stem.  The  men  ttien  threw  in  their 
paddles  and  hoisted  the  sail.  There  was  a  pleasant  little  breeze,  as  I 
have  said,  and  the  moment  the  boat  felt  the  pressure,  she  began  to 
run,  making  a  pretty  tinkling  aomid  of  water  along  her  sides,  and 
leaving  two  thin  lines  of  foam  and  bubbles  astern  of  her,  and  rolling 
over  the  swell  very  buoyantly. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  at  starting  to  try  for  the  land  that  was 
in  dght,  and  accordingly  headed  the  boat  for  the  direction  in  which 
it  bore,  steering  by  the  compass,  for  the  land  was  invisible  from  the 
level  of  the  water.  I  then  asked  Norie  to  lend  me  his  pencil,  and 
being  without  paper,  drew  a  rude  chart  upon  the  after  thwart ;  that 
is,  I  made  a  mark  to  signi^  the  island  we  were  leaving,  and  set  down 
N.  E.  S.  and  W.  around  it,  according  to  the  indication  of  the 
compass. 

MisB  Tuke  asked  me  what  I  was  doing. 

'  We  shall  require  to  know  the  bearings  of  the  island  we  were 
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wrecked  on,'  I  replied ;  <  for  tmless  we  get  them  it  will  be  a  thonBUid 
to  one  if  ever  we  shall  be  able  to  recover  the  remains  of  IJacfy 
Btookes.' 

Sir  Mordaunt  instantly  pricked  up  his  ears. 

'  How  will  that  help  us,  Walton  ?  '  he  asked  eagerly. 

'  If  I  mark  off  our  courses,'  I  replied,  *  then,  should  we  be  picked 
up  by  a  vessel,  or  make  inhabited  land,  we  shall  be  able  to  calculate 
by  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  vessel,  or  the  land,  whereabouts 
our  island  is.  Of  course  we  cannot  hope  to  be  quite  accorate,  be- 
cause we  shall  have  to  guess  our  rate  of  sailing.  Bat  we  shall  be 
sufSciently  near  the  mark  to  render  the  search  for  the  island  easy  to 
any  vessel  you  may  send  for  the  coffin.' 

He  was  much  touched  by  this  proof  of  my  anxiety  to  help  the 
wish  that  lay  so  close  to  bis  heart.  But  Sir  Mordaunt  Brookes  was 
a  man  for  whom  I  had  a  sincere  affection,  and  there  was  little,  indeed, 
I  would  not  have  done  to  serve  him. 

Aiter  I  had  made  my  scrawl  on  the  thwart,  we  aat  all  of  us  for  a 
while  in  silence,  looking  at  the  receding  island  and  tbe  passing  water. 
It  was  a  most  perfect  tropical  day,  both  sea  and  sky  of  a  dark,  un- 
speakably pure  azure,  and  wind  enough  to  propel  the  boat  along  at 
about  four  land-miles  an  hour.  But  the  sun  was  terribly  fierce,  and 
scarcely  endurable.  Sir  Mordaunt  wore  Tripsbore's  hat,  and  Trip- 
shore  bad  on  a  woman's  straw  hat  that  had  come  ashore  in  Carey's 
box.  Norie  had  twisted  a  kind  of  turban  cap  for  himself  oat  of  a 
piece  f£  canvas,  and  was  the  best  off  of  us  all,  as  the  stuff  was  white, 
and  kept  his  head  cool.  But  to  sit  in  that  boat  without  any  protec- 
tion, for  the  son  was  almost  directly  overhead,  was  like  leaving  onr- 
selves  to  be  slowly  roasted  alive ;  and  unable  to  stand  the  beat  aay 
longer,  I  called  Hunter  and  Tripshore  aft,  to  spread  the  spare  sail  as 
an  awning,  which,  after  some  trouble,  they  succeeded  in  doing,  by 
setting  up  a  couple  of  paddles  as  stancbions,  and  making  the  clews  iX. 
the  sedl  &st  to  them. 

This  shade  afforded  us  iodesoribable  relief,  and  helped  as  to  plook 
up  our  spirits,  which  really  swooned  in  us  with  the  beat. 

*  Look  what  a  little  bit  of  a  rock  that  island  is  1 '  exclaimed  Hiss 
Take,  pointing  astern.  'What  a  hard  destiny,  that  with  all  this 
wide  sea  around  us,  we  should  have  struck  upon  that  tioy  spot  1 ' 

*  Ay,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  <  but  it  would  have  been  a  bardm 
destiny  had  we  struck  without  being  able  to  land  upon  it.* 

'  Are  you  pretty  comfortable,  Mrs.  Stretton  ? '  said  I,  tuining  to 
the  poor  woman  by  my  side,  who  sat  with  her  bands  on  her  b^  and 
her  fine  eyes  fixed  upon  the  sea. 

'Yes,  thank  you,  Mr.  Walton,'  she  answered.  'Will  you  let  me 
ask,  if  the  island  you  are  aiming  for  is  not  inhabited,  how  yoa  will 
steer  ? ' 

*  To  the  southward  and  eastward,'  I  said ;  '  because  we  were  bouitd 
to  be  well  to  the  north  when  we  struck,  and  I7  steering  south  and 
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east  we  can  hardly  bil,  even  if  we  dubs  the  populated  islaods,  to 
drive  into  the  channels  where  we  Bhall  enoounter  ships.' 

'Which  channel  do  you  suppose  will  he  the  nearest?'  asked 
Norie. 

*  I  wish  I  knew.  I  have  the  names  of  three  channels  in  my  head 
— Crooked  Island  Passage,  Marlguana  Passage,  and  the  Caicos  Passage 
— but  how  they  bear,  aud  which  one  is  nearest,  I  have  no  more  idea 
than  that  dog.' 

*■  By  heading  as  you  propose,  Walton,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  *  is 
there  not  a  chance  of  your  roissing  the  land,  or  drifting  out  of  the 
track  of  ships  ?  ' 

'  No,'  said  I,  *  because  by  so  steering  we're  bound,  if  we  keep 
going  on  long  enough,  to  run  down  one  of  the  West  India  islands.' 

Foot  by  foot  as  we  went,  the  island  we  were  quitting  grew  smaller 
aud  smaller,  and  its  features  became  indistinguifihable  in  a  kind  of 
hazy  yellow.  The  land  for  which  we  were  trying  was  visible  over 
our  bows,  but  it  was  still  too  tar  off  to  make  sure  of^  even  with  the 
glass,  though  my  belief  was,  after  a  long  inspection  of  it,  that  it  was  no 
more  than  a  cay,  similar  to  the  one  we  had  left,  but  bolder  and  lai^;er. 

Such  minute  objects  as  those  two  specks  of  land  presented 
heightened  rather  than  impaired  our  sense  of  the  vast  surface  of 
water  on  which  we  fioated.  In  such  weather  as  this  we  were  no  doubt 
as  safe  in  that  boat  as  if  we  had  been  aboard  a  thousand-ton  ship ; 
and  yet  it  was  impossible  to  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  water  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  gtmwale,  and  then  follow  the  mighty  space  of 
gleaming  blue  to  where  it  met  the  heavens,  without  a  shudder  at  the 
nearness  of  the  great  deep.  I  remember  saying  to  Tripshore,  who 
sat  forward,  I  could  not  imagine  that  these  wide  waters  were  never 
traversed  by  vessels. 

*  But,  sir,'  said  he, '  if,  as  you  hare  all  along  reckoned,  we're  in 
the  thick  of  the  Bahama  clusters,  there's  ne'er  a  vessel  ss  'ud  have 
any  business  here.' 

This  was  true,  and  very  soon  after  he  had  made  that  answer,  the 
reason  why  this  sea  was  desolate  was  vigorously  brought  home  to  me 
by  an  exclamation  from  Hunter,  who  had  been  hanging  his  head  over 
the  side ;  for  looking  to  see  what  had  made  him  call  out,  I  found 
that  the  boat  was  at  that  moment  gliding  over  a  reef  that  might 
have  been  one  or  ten  &thomB  below  us,  for  aught  I  oould  tell,  though 
it;  seemed  to  be  within  arm's  length,  so  exquisitely  tnuasparent  was 
the  blue  water.  The  reef  was  white,  and  gleamed  like  silver  set  in 
dark  blue  glass.  It  was  evidently  very  precipitous,  and  no  more 
than  a  narrow  shelf,  for  when  we  had  passed  it  by  a  boat's  length  we 
could  see  nothing  but  the  &thomles8  blue  under  the  side.  In  the 
course  of  time  that  submerged  reef  would  raise  its  head  and  become 
an  island,  with  trees  and  v^etation.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  land, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  very  making  of  it. 

The  sun  was  fost  approatdiing  the  sea  by  the  time  we  had  neared 
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the  island  we  were  beading  for  ;  but  long  Bince  we  had  diacovered 
wiUi  the  help  of  the  glass  that  it  was  no  more  than  a  cay,  unin- 
habited, with  a  high  rise  of  land,  hard  upon  fort;  feet  tall,  at  the 
northemmoet  point  of  it.  We  could  see  the  sandy  beach  and  the  flat 
land  stretching  &om  the  foot  of  the  rise,  oorered  with  brushwood  and 
trees ;  and  what  was  more,  we  could  perceive  the  water  all  round  it 
studded  with  reefs,  upon  which  the  swell  broke  in  flashing  floods  of 
foam,  that  were  blood-red  in  the  rich  evening  sunshine. 

'  There's  no  use  going  any  nearer,'  said  I. 

'  No,  sir,  we're  near  enough,'  cried  Tripshore.  *  Any  one  of  then 
reefs  would  rip  the  bottom  of  this  boat  out  of  her.' 

Without  another  word  I  eased  off  the  sheet  and  put  the  helm  ap, 
and  presently  we  had  the  island  on  our  quarter,  and  the  sun  beyond, 
a  great  red  diield  going  down  without  a  cloud,  and  the  water  beneath 
it  a  sheet  of  molten  gold,  the  extrenuty  of  which  seemed  to  touch 
our  boat's  side. 

Whilst  daylight  remained  we  served  out  supper.  We  also  took 
down  the  sail  we  had  used  as  an  awning,  and  spread  it  at  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  for  the  women  to  lie  on  when  they  felt  disposed  to  sleep. 
Before  I  ate  my  allowance  of  food  I  gave  the  tiller  to  Norie,  and 
stood  up  against  the  mast  with  the  glass,  with  which,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  singular  brightness  and  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  at 
this  hour  of  sundown,  I  carefully  swept  the  water  line,  but  failed  to 
detect  any  other  object  than  the  island  astern  and  a  fragment  of  the 
island  we  had  quitted  quivering  on  the  horizon  in  the  north-esst. 
The  others  watched  me  eagerly  as  I  ran  the  glass  round  the  sea,  but 
nothing  was  said  when  I  exclaimed  that  there  was  no  vessel  to  be 
seen.  Indeed,  if  I  could  judge  their  feelings  by  mine,  they  were  too 
deeply  glad  to  be  in  this  boat,  and  sailing  away  from  the  island,  to 
find  a  cause  in  the  vacant  sea-line  for  worrying  their  hearts.  Only 
a  few  hours  ago  our  prospects  were  horribly  dark.  We  were,  so  to  say, 
locked  up  on  a  desolate  rock.  In  their  misery  and  abandonment  my 
companions  had  sanctioned  Hunter's  mad  scheme ;  and  now  here  we 
were  in  a  brave  stout  boat,  a  beautiful  heaven  above  us ;  we  were 
well  stocked  with  provisions,  and  in  respect  of  accommodation,  not 
much  more  inconvenienced  than  in  the  hut. 

We  watched  in  silence  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  It  was  s 
noble  sight,  and  full  of  unspeakable  pathos  to  people  in  our  situation, 
and  to  the  half-despondent,  half-hopeiiil  temper  we  were  then  in. 
The  breeze  followed  us,  and  the  sun  was  on  our  right.  I  wondered 
when  that  sun  set  again  where  we  should  be.  It  bad  shone  that  day 
over  our  beloved  country,  it  had  looked  upon  dear  friends  and  dear 
scenes,  and  now  it  was  going  down  upon  our  little  boat,  a  speck, 
unseen  by  any  eye  but  God's,  upon  the  golden  surface  of  this  ^nfied 
western  ocean.  I  believe  all  our  thoughts  ran  somewhat  in  <£is  way, 
for,  as  I  have  said,  none  of  us  spoke  whilst  the  orb  was  sinking. 
Even  the  two  seamen  looked  towards  it  in  rapt  postores,  and  when 
the  last  flashing  fragment  of  it  vanished,  we  all  drew  a  deep  breath 
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and  turned  to  gaze  at  one  another,  and  I  observed  that  Mrs.  Stretton 
was  crying,  but  veiy  silentlj,  and  in  a  way  that  made  us  see  that  any 
notice  taken  of  her  wonld  pain  her, 

*  We  shall  have  the  moon  with  ua  for  the  greater  part  of  the  night,' 
said  I ;  '  and  that  beautiful  sky  cannot  deceive  ne.  It  is  full  of  good 
promiae.' 

*  How  &flt  are  we  Bailing,  Mr.  Walton  ? '  asked  Miss  Tuke. 
I  answered  about  three  and  a  half  miles  an  hour. 

*  How  short  the  twilight  is  I '  cried  N'orie.  '  Look  behind  you^ 
Walton.  The  sky  is  fidl  of  stars.  The  darkness  in  the  east  and 
that  brightness  in  the  west  give  you  night  and  day  aide  by  side.' 

*  Couldn't  you  spin  a  yam,  Mr.  Walton  ? '  aaid  Tripahore.  '  There's 
Dorthen  like  storiee  and  songs  to  keep  the  heart  up.' 

'  But  our  hearts  are  not  down,  Tripshore,'  I  replied.  '  Our 
chances  are  too  good  for  that.    Can  you  sing  ?  * 

'  A  trifle,'  he  aaid.    <  But  if  it's  to  be  singing,  Fd  rather  not  be 

'  Well,  m  break  ground  I7  telling  an  adventure,'  said  I ;  '  and 
when  I'm  done  youll  give  us  a  s(mg.* 

*  Bight,  sir.' 

I  reflected  a  bit,  and  then  spun  them  a  yam  about  an  adventure 
I  met  with  at  a  little  Chinese  village  up  the  YeUow  Biver.  Three  or 
four  of  us,  being  ashore,  had  miiwed  our  way,  and  coming  to  this 
village,  endeavoured  to  obtain  beds  for  the  night,  but  were  every- 
where repulsed.  Being  determined  not  to  lie  in  the  fields,  we  forcibly 
took  possession  of  a  little  house,  and  went  to  bed  in  it.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  I  and  one  of  my  companions,  who  lay  with  me  on  the  top 
of  a  mattress,  felt  it  moving,  and  getting  up  and  tumbling  it  over,  we 
found  the  owner  of  the  house  and  his  wife  under  it,  half  dead  with 
fear  and  suSbcation. 

When  we  dragged  them  out,  they  made  auch  a  noise  that  a  crowd 
of  the  villagers  came  to  the  house.  We  feared  for  our  Uvea,  but  there 
was  no  light,  and  we  bad  to  grope  our  way.  I  missed  the  way,  and 
coming  t«  a  door,  opened  it,  and  put  out  my  hand  to  feel,  and  stroked 
my  fingers  down  a  Chinaman's  &ce,  the  door  I  had  opened  being  a 
cupboard,  and  the  man  in  it  hiding  there  in  terror  of  us.  I  made 
them  laugh  with  my  deacription  of  the  horror  I  felt  when  I  stroked 
down  thia  naked  face.  I  took  it  to  be  a  dead  man,  but  not  being 
sure,  half  closed  the  door  to  prevent  him  coming  out,  and  felt  for  him 
again,  till  I  oame  to  his  bit  of  a  nose,  which  I  pulled  tmtil  he  screeched 
out,  on  which  I  scrambled  across  the  room,  and  coming  to  a  door^ 
made  out  of  the  house  by  a  back  way,  and  ran  for  my  life. 

This  story  put  Norie  in  mind  of  a  hospital  adventure,  and  when 
he  was  done  Tripsbore  sang.  He  had  a  strong  voice  and  a  correct 
ear,  and  his  song  was  a  sailor's  stmg,  the  melody  of  which  was  the- 
windlass  chorus,  <  Across  the  Weatem  Ocean.'  Hunter  and  I  knew 
the  air,  and  guessing  at  the  words,  we  helped,  Tripsbore  by  joining  in 
at  the  end  of  every  verse. 
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B;  this  time  the  nigfat  was  all  about  us,  the  moon  brightly  shin- 
ing, and  the  great  stars  flaking  the  sea  with  their  trickling  silver. 
These  crystalline  reflections  were  made  exceedingly  beautiful  by  the 
play  of  the  phosphorus  in  the  sea.  The  mysterious  fires  rolled  with 
the  swell,  and  resembled  puffs  of  green  steam.  The  water  broken  bj 
the  boat's  stem  tinkled  through  our  voices  like  the  bubbling  of  8 
fountain,  but  so  strongly  phosphoreaoent  was  the  sea,  that  our  wake 
was  a  line  of  fire ;  and  when  Mise  Tuke  leaned  over  to  look  at  it,  I 
saw  it  shining  in  her  eyes  and  shimmering  upon  her  &ce,  as  though 
phosphorus  had  been  rubbed  over  her  skin. 

Our  story-telling  and  singing  not  only  killed  tiie  tinLe,  but  did  us 
good  by  dis^acting  our  thoughts  from  our  position,  I  kept  the  ball 
spinning  as  long  as  I  could,  and  then  we  fell  into  a  general  conversa- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  which,  and  whilst  the  seamen  in  the  forward 
{>art  of  the  boat  were  arguing  upon  the  bearings  of  the  island  we  bad 
eft,  and  whilst  Norie,  who  had  taken  a  seat  next  to  Miss  Tuke,  wae 
talking  with  her  in  low  tones,  I  found  myself  asking  Mrs.  StxettoD 
what  would  be  her  plans  when  she  arrived  at  Kingston. 

*  I  hardly  know,  Mr.  Walton.  I  feel  like  an  ocean  stray.  Besides,  I 
may  not  be  able  to  get  to  Kingston,  for,  should  we  be  picked  up  by  a 
ve^,  we  can  scarcely  Buppoee  that  she  will  be  boimd  to  that  place.' 

'  Have  you  no  friends  in  Ireland  ? '  I  asked. 

'  Yes,  but  they  are  poor.  They  will  be  aUe  to  do  nothing 
for  me.' 

'  You  have  other  friends  who  are  not  poor,*  said  Sir  Mwdaont, 
gently.    *  Your  future  need  give  you  no  anxiety.' 

She  held  her  peace,  perhaps  scarcely  understanding  him.  Bat  I 
did.  Indeed,  I  had  all  along  suspected  tbat  if  oar  lives  were  jve- 
served  my  great-hearted  friend  would  stand  by  this  poor  WMnan 
whom  he  had  been  instrumental  in  rescuing  from  a  horrible  death. 

I  thought  the  hour  would  now  be  about  nine,  or  even  later,  and 
counselled  the  women  to  lie  down  and  take  rest  whilst  the  boot  ran 
quietly.  There  was  room  for  all  three  of  them  to  lie  upon  the  sail  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  as  Mies  Tuke  bung  back,  I  got  Carey  to 
set  the  example.  She  crouched  down  and  gob  under  the  thwarts, 
and  when  she  had  stretched  herself  along  the  sail  she  said  she  was 
very  comfortable.  Then  Mrs.  Stretton  lay  down,  and,  after  a  little 
persuasion  frtnn  her  imcle,  Mies  Tuke  crept  under  the  thwarts.  So 
there  were  the  three  of  them,  snug  enough.  The  end  of  the  sail 
rolled  up  furnished  them  with  a  pillow,  and  the  other  end  was  turned 
over  them.  The  thwarts,  overs^dowing  their  &ce8,  protected  them 
from  the  moonlight  and  tbe  dew. 

As  for  us  men,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  sleep  as  we  oonld. 
The  seamen  and  I  divided  ourselves  into  watches,  as  we  had  done  on 
the  island,  it  being  arranged  that  I  should  steer  and  keep  a  look-out 
for  the  first  two  hours.  These  fdlows  made  no  trouble  about  sleep- 
iog.    Tripshore  put  his  back  against  the  mast,  folded  his  arms, 
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-dropped  his  head,  and  wag  asleep  in  a  few  moments.  Hunter  was 
bothered  at  first  to  pose  himself  comfortably.  He  tried  first  one 
place,  then  another,  until  at  last  he  hit  upon  a  poetore  that  pleased 
him — in  the  eyes,  with  hia  foce  looking  aft,  and  the  dc^  bolstering 
him  on  the  right  side,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  as  motionless  as  the 
other. 

But  neither  Sir  Mordaunt  nor  Morie  could  go  to  sleep  for  some 
time,  though  the  doctor  closed  his  eyes  and  kept  his  head  hung.  Sir 
Mordaunt,  indeed,  did  not  tiy  to  sleep  for  a  while,  but  sat  oloae 
against  me,  speaking  in  whispers.  We  had  much  to  talk  about — our 
cmise,  our  shipwreck.  Lady  Brookes'  death,  our  present  position,  and 
our  chances  of  preservation.  At  last  weariness  mastered  him,  his 
voice  &iled  him,  and  he  began  to  nod,  and  soon,  hj  his  regular 
breathing,  I  knew  he  was  asleep. 

The  breeze  held  steady ;  a  little  more  weight  bad  tx/me  into  it 
before  Sir  Mordaunt  fell  asleep,  and  the  eail  puJled  well.  The  narrow 
furrows  of  the  sea  ran  in  short  flashes  of  foam  and  broke  up  the  star- 
light in  the  water,  but  gave  instead  a  brilliant  surface  of  phosphoric 
radiance.  Ou  our  starboard  beam  the  ocean  was  a  tremulous  field  of 
moonlight,  but  the  horizon  in  the  north  was  very  dark,  though  tiie 
lustre  of  the  moon  made  the  sky  pale  to  a  long  distance  beyond  the 
zenith.  The  water  seethed  at  the  boat's  stem,  and  the  sobbing 
sounds  caused  by  the  eddies  in  the  wake  were  very  mournful  for  me, 
a  solitary  listener,  to  hearken  to.  Indeed,  it  was  a  solemn  time.  It 
was  not  only  the  thoughts  of  the  narrow  planks  which  lay  between 
us  and  eternity,  nor  the  speculation  as  to  the  future,  that  was  for 
ever  active  in  me.  It  was  the  being  surrounded  by  sleepers ;  it  was 
looking  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  seeing  the  glimmering  faces 
of  the  women  in  the  darkness  there ;  on  one  side  of  me  the  buY>net, 
with  the  moonlight  shining  on  his  hollow  countenance,  in  which  all 
the  anguish  of  t£e  past  few  days  had  left  an  imprint  cmelly  visible, 
even  in  that  colourless  light ;  on  the  other  side  Norie,  who  had  met 
misfortune  as  a  gallant  man  should,  helping  us  all  as  heartily  as  was 
in  his  power,  peacefully  resting,  with  his  chin  upon  his  breast  and 
his  arm  hanging  idly  down  ;  and  forward  the  figures  of  the  two  men 
and  the  dog,  dark  as  bronze  statues,  and  as  motionless.  I  say,  it 
was  the  lookmg  first  at  those  silent  and  unconscious  beings,  and  then 
away  at  the  leagues  of  sea,  and  the  serene  stars,  and  the  silver  moon, 
poised  in  the  ralveiy  blue  ether,  that  made  this  watch  of  mine  as 
solemn  to  me  as  a  long  prayer.  The  sense  of  loneliness  no  pen  could 
express.  The  slumber  of  ^e  people  about  me  heightened  it.  Now 
and  again  one  would  mutter  softly ;  once  there  came  a  laugh  from 
the  bottom  of  the  boat ;  frequently  I  would  hear  a  deep  sigh,  that 
sounded  above  the  mild  complaining  of  the  wind  in  the  sail  and  the 
delicate  hissing  of  the  passing  water. 

Again  and  again  I  stood  up  to  search  the  water,  and  shortly 
before  I  called  Tripsfaore  I  thought  I  saw  a  darkn^s  on  the  sky  over 
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the  Rtartward  bow ;  but  when  I  pointed  the  telescope  at  it  I  coold 
Bee  the  stars  there  shining  down  to  the  veiy  level  of  the  deep. 

But  the  bright  moon  was  very  comforting.  It  enabled  me  to  see  all 
my  companions,  and  to  command  a  wide  expanse  of  water,  which  was 
like  giving  the  soul  breathing  room,  for  nothing  is  more  terrible  thao 
darkness  to  pei^ons  placed  as  we  were.  It  seems  to  cloak  and  muffle 
up  the  instincts,  and  fold  up  the  spirit  as  though  it  were  detih's 
mantle.  Besides,  I  could  watch  the  compass,  and  know  how  we  were 
heading. 

I  held  my  place  longer  than  two  hours,  as  I  believe,  wiabing* 
Tripshore  to  get  all  the  re&eshment  he  could  out  of  his  spell  of 
sleep ;  but  I  grew  so  drowsy  at  last  that,  lest  I  should  unconsciously 
fall  asleep  myself,  I  was  forced  to  arouse  him,  I  had  to  awaken 
None,  to  hold  the  tiller,  whilst  I  went  forward  to  call  Tripshore,  not 
choosing  to  sing  out  to  him  and  disturb  the  others.  Bat  before 
doing  this  I  made  a  calculation  of  the  distance  run  since  we  had  left 
the  island,  and  scribbled  the  figures  down  on  the  thwart. 

At  the  first  touch  the  seaman  started  up.  I  whispered  to  him 
that  his  watch  had  come  round ;  and  then  t«Iling  him  to  keep  the 
boat  dead  aa  she  was  going,  to  look  smartly  about  for  ships,  and  to 
call  me  if  the  wind  drew  ahead  or  the  weather  changed,  I  took  his 
place,  and  speedily  fell  asleep. 


Ghaftkb  XX. 

Whkh  I  opened  my  eyes  again,  the  dawn  was  just  breaking,  and  I 
discovered,  to  my  wonder,  that  I  had  slept  right  tbrou^  the  night. 
No  one  had  aroused  me.  My  limbs  were  as  stiff  as  broomsticks,  firom 
having  been  kept  in  one  posture  lor  so  many  bouts,  aad  my  clothes 
were  saturated  with  dew.  I  gaped  with  something  of  astonishment 
at  the  scene  of  sky  and  ocean,  for  it  was  not  easy  to  immediately 
realise  our  position.  And  then  again  the  sight  my  eyes  encountered 
was  very  striking  for  a  man  whose  senses  were  straggling  out  of  the 
cocoon  of  sleep  to  behold  ;  for  the  dawn  in  the  east  lay  jn  the  sky 
like  a  sheet  of  delicately  green  glass,  faintly  illuminated  at  the  water 
line,  and  melting  into  Uackness  as  it  approached  the  zenith.  Bat 
the  rest  of  the  heavens  were  wrapped  in  night,  and  the  sea  was  of  a 
pitchy  black,  even  under  the  dawn,  which  niade  the  horizon  stand 
out  against  it  with  fearful  distinctness. 

But,  even  as  my  eye  rested  on  that  strange,  cold,  pallid  gre^i 
light,  it  changed  its  colour  into  primrose,  the  sky  brightened  into 
sapphire  and  gold,  and  the  sun  showed  his  flaming  head. 

Hunter  was  at  the  helm,  and  Tripshore  asleep  in  the  bows  of  t}ie 
boat,  but  the  sun  woke  him  up ;  and  as  I  sat  rubbing  my  l^is,  to 
get  the  blood  to  circulate,  and  looking  around  me.  Sir  Mordauot 
caUed  good-moming  to  me,  and  then  Xorie ;  and  glancing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  I  perceived  that  everybody  was  awake. 
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I  scrambled  off  m;  perch  uid  helped  the  womeo  on  to  their  fe^ 
and  was  glad  to  leam  that  they  had  all  managed  to  get  aome  sleep. 
Then,  taking  the  glass,  I  planted  my  back  against  the  mast  and 
searched  the  sea,  that  was  now  toightly  illuminated  by  the  soaring 
sun,  but  to  no  purpose :  there  was  nothing  to  be  se^i. 

The  breeze  that  was  propelling  us  when  I  fell  asleep  still  blew, 
the  water  was  smooth,  and  the  morning  had  broken  with  a  cloudless 
sky.  Both  Hunter  and  Tripshore  told  me  there  had  been  no  change 
of  wind  or  weather  in  their  watches,  and  when  therefore  I  made 
A  calculation  to  jot  down  upon  the  thwart,  I  reckoned  that  we  oonld 
not  have  run  less  than  forty  miles  from  the  time  of  our  leaving  the 

*  It  is  impossible,'  I  exclaimed, '  that  we  can  go  on  sailing  very 
much  longer  without  sighting  land.  That  we  have  not  made  land 
sooner,  I  can  only  account  for  by  eupposing  that  the  island  on  which 
we  were  wrecked  must  be  lying  further  to  the  eastwards  than  we  have 
imagined.' 

'In  that  case,  ought  we  not  to  steer  more  to  the  westward, 
Walton  ? '  asked  Sir  Mordaunt. 

'  I  hardly  think  so,'  I  replied.  '  Our  object  is  to  meet  with  ships, 
and  not  to  box  ourselves  up  among  a  mass  of  reefs  and  cays  and 
uninhabited  islands.' 

*  Is  the  compass  right,  sir,  d'ye  think  ? '  inquired  Hunter. 

*  Yes,'  I  said,  'judging  from  the  bearings  of  the  stars,  and  the 
rise  and  set  of  the  sun,' 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Walton,'  oried  Aliss  Tuke, '  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  to 
pass  another  night  in  this  boat  I ' 

'  Courage,  Ada,  courage  t '  exclaimed  the  baronet.  '  See  what  a 
beautiful  day  has  come.  Let  us  think  of  ourselveB  as  a  pleasure 
party  blown  out  to  sea  further  than  we  intended  to  go.  There  is  no 
danger ;  a  little  patience,  my  love,  and  all  will  be  well ; '  and  he 
looked  at  her,  lightly  shaking  hla  head,  and  smiling  mournfully. 

I  glanced  at  her,  to  see  how  she  bore  aU  this  hard  usage  of  the 
sea.  Her  roughened  hair,  her  pale  face  full  of  deep  anxiety  and 
grief,  her  apparel  creased  and  de&iced  by  the  wet  and  the  wear  and 
tear  of  shipwreck,  did  not  in  my  sight,  at  all  events,  in  the  least 
degree  impair  her  beauty.  Indeed,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
all  this  disorder  of  attire,  and  the  wild  sparkle  in  her  pretty  eyes, 
and  the  restlessness  of  ber  movements  and  glances,  gave  her  charms 
a  character  that  accentuated  tbem  with  a  &e8h  and  fascinating  pic- 
turesqueness.  None  appeared  to  share  in  this  opinion,  for  be  would 
frequently  look  at  her  with  fervent  admiration. 

Mrs.  Stretton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  much  more  passive.  She 
gazed  dreamily  at  us  with  her  fine  dark  eyes  as  we  conversed,  yet 
was  always  quick  to  give  a  smile  to  any  of  us  who  met  her  glance. 
She  had  a  rougher  appearance  than  Miss  Tuke,  owing  to  her  black 
bur,  which,  as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  was  remarkably  abundant,  and 
liard  to  stow  away  witiiout  combs  and  hairpins  and  such  things. 
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She,  too,  vaa  very  pale,  but  ber  lips  were  red  and  healthy,  and  her 
^ee  clear  and  Bhining. 

Of  the  women,  indeed,  Carey  endured  these  trials  the  worst. 
She  had  been  a  plump,  piquante  little  woman  aboard  the  '  Lady 
Maud ; '  but  now  her  cheeks  were  fallen  in,  her  e^es  sunk  and  \hA 
hoUowB  dark,  her  lips  pale  and  dry  and  tremulous,  and  the  ezpreseioa 
of  her  face  was  haggard,  like  that  of  a  sick  person.  I  ehould  hare 
supposed  that  a  woman  in  ber  station  of  life  would  have  bcnme  bard- 
ship  very  much  more  stubbornly  than  Miss  Tuke.  But  the  troth  is, 
and  most  men's  experience  confirms  it,  the  more  thoroughbred  a 
woman  is,  the  more  effectually  can  she  cope  with  and  support  trouble. 
I  would  rather  any  day  be  in  peril  with  a  lady,  with  no  experience 
whatever  of  hardships,  than  with  a  woman  of  mean  extraction,  who 
has  had  to  rough  it,  who  has  bad  to  work,  and  who  therefore  yoa 
might  imagine  would  be  a  great  help  in  time  of  danger,  or  when 
hearty  activity  or  the  n^ative  virtue  of  fortitude  was  wanted.' 

Carey's  box,  that  had  already  done  service  as  a  baler,  was  now 
used  as  a  washbasin.  I  filled  it  with  salt  water,  and  the  women 
re&esbed  themselves  by  bathing  their  bands  and  faces.  We  men 
cooled  ourselves  by  splashing  up  the  water  over  the  side.  This  done» 
I  served  oat  some  salt  beef  and  biscuit. 

X  had  taken  Hunter's  place,  and  was  steering  the  boat^  eatiog- 
with  one  hand  and  balancing  the  tiller  with  the  other.  The  seamen 
were  forward,  Hunter  feeding  the  dog.  I  was  pointing  to  the  figures- 
I  had  scribbled  upon  the  thwart,  and  Sir  Mordaunt  was  calculating 
with  me  the  distance  we  had  traversed,  when  I  was  startled  by  a 
vehement  cry  from  Tripshore,  and,  raising  my  eyes,  I  saw  him  stand- 
ing with  his  arm  around  the  mast,  and  pointing  to  the  sea  over  our 
bows. 

'  Sail  ho ! '  be  yelled. 

At  this  magic  sound  tfae  whole  of  os  sprang  to  onr  feet  as  one  person. 
The  sun  being  well  on  the  left  of  us,  tiie  horizon  ahead  was  besuti- 
fdlly  clear  and  the  sea  a  soft  violet,  and  upon  it,  quite  visible  to  tli» 
naked  eye,  was  a  speck  of  white. 

I  snatched  up  the  glass  and  pointed  it. 

'  Yes,'  I  cried, '  it  is  a  sail  I ' 

MiSB  Tuke  clapped  her  hands,  and  gave  a  loud  hysterical  laugh. 

*  Which  way  is  she  standing,  sir  ? '  shouted  Tripshore. 

*  I  can't  tell  yon  yet,'  I  replied.  *  She  will  be  a  square-r^^ed 
vessel,  I  believe,  for  what  is  showing  of  her  canvas  is  square.' 

'  Let  me  look  at  her,'  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt,  in  a  voice  quiTer- 
ing  with  excitement. 

I  gave  him  the  glass.  He  crossed  over  to  ti>e  mast,  to  rest  tfae 
telescope  against  it,  and  took  a  long,  long  look,  but  could  make  no 
more  of  the  object  than  I. 
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'  But  it  is  a  sail,  uncle  ? '  cried  Mise  Tuke. 
*■  Certainly  it  is,*  he  replied ;  '  bat  it  ie  impcAsible  to  tell  which 
way  she  ie  going.' 

The  gl^  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 

*  Let  U9  finish  our  break&st,'  said  I,  sitting  down  again.  <  Though 
that  vessel  shoold  pass  without  noticing  m,  it  is  enough  that  we  have 
seen  her  to  prove  that  we  are  in  navigable  waters  at  last.  There  will 
be  other  vessels  about,  though  we  should  miss  yander  one :  be  sure 
of  that.' 

They  all  seated  themselves  except  Tripshore,  who  had  the  glass, 
and  kept  it  fixed  on  that  small  white  spot ;  but  though  Sir  Mordaunt 
and  Miae  Tuke  pretended  to  eat,  I  saw  that  the  sight  of  that  sail  bad 
taken  away  their  appetite.  They  could  not  remove  their  eyes  from 
the  horizon  where  tl^t  gleaming  speck  was. 

I  dare  say  my  own  emotions  were  not  less  strong  than  tiieira,  but 
I  perceived  the  need  of  assuming  an  unconoemed  demeanour,  so  that, 
if  the  vessel  passed  away  from  ne,  I  Bhould  be  able  with  a  good  face 
to  say  that  her  disappearance  signified  no  more  than  another  spell  of 
patience  for  ua,  and  that  other  sails  would  be  showing  before  sun- 
down. Nevertheless,  I  was  looking,  too,  all  the  time,  at  that  distant 
sail,  and  every  moment  growing  more  and  more  puzzled  by  its 
steadiness  and  appearance, 

'  If  yonder  is  a  ship,'  I  exclaimed  at  last, '  she  is  bound  to  b& 
coming  or  going  our  way.  We  are  heading  a  steady  course,  and 
shonld  have  noticed  by  tjiis  time  if  she  is  crossing  oor  hawse.  But 
she's  mighty  slow  if  she's  coming  our  way,  and  if  she  is  steering  as 
we  are,  what  manner  of  vessel  must  she  be  to  let  a  boat  like  this 
overhaul  her  ? ' 

'  What  do  you  make  of  her,  Tripshore  ? '  called  out  Sir  Mordaunt. 

'  Why,  sir,'  he  answered, '  it  looks  to  me  as  though  that  bit  of 
white  is  the  main-royal  or  toj^allant-s'l  of  a  ship  hea^Ung  south.' 

*  But  do  we  rise  it  ? '  I  asked, 

*  No,  sir.  All  that  it  does  is  to  grow  bi^er,  without  rising,*  he 
answered. 

I  told  him  to  pass  me  the  glass,  and  I  took  another  steady  look. 
The  object  was  unquestionably  a  ship's  sail — apparently,  as  Tripshore 
had  B&id,  the  main-royal  of  a  ship ;  it  was  square,  and  white  as  silver ; 
it  was  certainly  bigger  too  than  it  was  when  I  had  first  looked  at  it, 
which  stniok  me  as  most  extraordinary,  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
sail  proved  that  we  were  approaching  it,  and  I  could  not  conceive 
how  it  was  that  other  portions  of  the  vessel  did  not  show  themselves. 
'  No  Qse  speculating,'  said  I ;  '  we  must  wait  and  see.' 
There  was  a  light  swell  rolling  up  from  the  westward,  that  made 
the  water  look  like  a  waving  sheet  of  dark  blue  shot^stlk ;  the  sea 
was  crisped  with  little  foamy  ripples,  which  ran  along  with  ns ;  bub 
the  sun  had  gathered  its  fires  fast,  and  was  pouring  them  fiercely 
down  upon  our  unsheltered  bodies ;  whilst  the  atmosphere  seemed 
almost  breezelesa,  in  consequence  of  our  being  dead  before  the  wind. 
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At  intervals  a  number  of  fljing  fish  would  spark  oat  of  the  meltiii^ 
glass-lilie  blue  of  the  water,  and  scatter  in  prismatdo  flsshee.  A 
frigate-bird  came  up  out  of  the  north,  and  hovered  at  a  height  of 
about  thirty  feet  over  the  boat,  balancing  itself  on  its  exquisitel; 
graceful  wings  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  fled  and  vanished  like  a 
beam  of  light.  But  we  took  no  notice  of  these  things,  nor  of  the 
stinging  heat  of  the  sun,  our  thoughts  being  chained  to  that  sail 
ahead,  that  was  slowing  enlarging  its  form,  but  never  rising,  so  as  to 
exhibit  other  sails  beneath  it. 

'  That's  no  ship,  sir,'  said  Hunter,  breaking  a  long  silence. 

'  It  looks  like  a  small  lug^r-rigged  boat,'  exclaimed  Sir 
Mordatmt. 

'  It  certainly  is  not  a  ship,'  said  I. 

We  waited  and  watched.  The  sail  was  a  most  clear  olgect  now, 
and  with  the  naked  eye  we  coold  see  that  it  was  well  on  this  side  the 
horizon— indeed,  the  blue  water-line  rose  beyond  it. 

On  a  sodden  Tripshore  let  drop  the  glass  to  his  side,  and,  looking 
around,  motioned  to  me  with  hia  head.  I  quitted  the  helm,  and 
clambered  over  to  where  he  stood. 

'  Look  I '  said  be,  in  a  low  voice,  with  a  note  of  horror  in  it. 
'  You  may  see  what  it  is  now.' 

His  manner  startled  me.  I  took  the  glass  horriedly,  and  levelled 
it. 

'  My  God  I '  I  cried,  *  what  a  meeting  I ' 

It  was  the  raft  we  had  sent  adrift  on  the  preceding  day  I  Tbe 
sail  was  full,  tbe  strange  machine  was  swarming  along  steadily,  at 
the  masthead  was  tiie  piece  of  inscribed  plank,  forming  a  cross  opm 
the  water,  and  with  his  back  to  the  mast  sat  the  dead  messenger. 

My  blood  ran  cold.  It  was  a  dreadful  object  to  enooimter  upon 
that  lonely  sea.  And  now  that  it  was  come,  the  disappcnntment 
stung  me  like  the  very  fang  of  death.  I  looked  round  upon  my  aMO- 
panions,  with  a  hopeless  fiice. 

'  What  is  it  ? '  cried  Miss  Tnke,  instantly  remarking  my  looks. 

'  The  raft  we  sent  afloat  yesterday,'  I  answered. 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  Sir  Mordaunt  sat  looking  at  the 
thing,  with  stony  eyes,  but  neither  he  nor  Mrs.  Stretton  nor  Cbrey 
made  any  observation.  The  raft  was  right  ahead,  and  in  a  short  tame 
we  should  be  up  with  it.  To  us,  who  knew  what  its  freight  was,  it 
was  bad  enough  to  have  even  the  sail  of  it  in  sight ;  but  to  come  with- 
in eyeshot  of  the  corpse,  that  would  by  this  time  be  a  most  loath- 
some object,  was  a  thing  that  would  have  been  unendurable  to  onr 
shaken  and  agitated  and  weary  hearts.  Interpreting  my  componitma' 
thoughts  by  my  own,  I  returned  to  the  helm,  and  headed  the  boat 
into  the  west.  This  brought  the  wind  abeam ;  the  little  craft  felt 
the  increased  pressure  and  bnzzed  along  sharply,  riding  over  the  swell, 
that  was  now  dead  ahead,  like  a  cork. 

I  whispered  to  tbe  baronet  that  the  corpse  would  have  been  too 
shocking  an  object  for  the  women  to  eee. 
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*  Yes,'  he  answered,  under  hie  breath ;  '  and  for  ub  too.  I  could 
not  have  borne  it.  But  I  hope,  now  that  the  raft  can  no  longer 
serre  oar  purpose,  it  may  Bpeedily  go  to  pieces.  The  inscription  will 
set  people  hunting  for  ub.' 

'  If  we  are  rescued,  the  news  will  soon  get  about,'  I  answered. 

We  drew  rapidly  away  from  the  forlorn  and  dismal  fabric,  yet  it 
excited  a  bscination  that  constrained  me  to  keep  on  stealing  glances 
at  it.  The  condition  of  mind  to  which  onr  shipwreck  had  reduced 
me  was  well  qualified  to  furnish  a  wild  and  ghastly  significance  to 
that  dead  seaman  sailing  along  out  there,  I  could  not  dispossees  my 
imagination  of  the  idea  that  he  was  following  me  with  his  eyes,  and 
I  figured  a  kind  of  blind  upbraiding  in  them  for  leaving  him  in  that 
mocking,  unconsecrated  pUght.  I  had  the  {ace  before  me  as  I  had 
seen  it  when  we  sent  the  rait  adrift.  It  was  a  dreadful  memory  to 
come  into  my  mind  at  such  a  time,  and  a  foolish  disposition  to  shed 
tears  assured  me  of  what  I  bad  not  before  suspected,  that  our  hard- 
ships and  anxieties  had  lamentably  reduced  my  struigth,  and  that,  if 
we  continued  in  this  state  much  longer,  those  weakly  women  th«re 
would  be  able  to  boast  of  much  more  physical  stamina  than  I. 

I  believe  this  very  thought  was  in  my  head  when  I  was  aroosed 
from  the  miserable  reverie  into  which  I  had  sunk  by  Hunter  shouting, 
'  Sail  ho  I '  at  the  very  top  of  his  voice.  I  started  up  savagely,  mad- 
dened for  the  moment  by  the  fear  of  another  disappointment.  The 
man  was  pointing  into  itia  north-west,  and  Mrs.  Stretton  and  MiB» 
Tuke,  clii^ing  to  each  other,  looked  wildly  in  that  direction,  whilst 
Sir  MordaoDt  and  Norie  stood  peering,  with  their  hands  shading  their 
^es. 

*  Do  you  see  her,  sir  ? '  shouted  Hunter.  '  It's  no  raft  this  time  t 
See  how  she  rises  I ' 

I  looked,  and  saw  a  sail — this  time  no  raft  indeed,  as  Hunter  had 
said,  but  a  vessel  swiftly  rearing  her  white  canvas  above  the  blue, 
inch  by  inch,  foot  by  foot,  so  that,  watohit^  her  with  the  glass,  I  saw 
her  fore  course  come  up  until  the  arching  foot  of  it  was  exposed,  and 
then  the  glimmering  top  of  tiie  black  hull  quivered  in  the  refractive 
light  upon  the  water-line. 

She  was  heading  dead  for  us.  Until  we  were  sure  of  this,  no  one 
spoke ;  but  when  I  cried  out  the  newB,  Tripshore  and  Hunter  and 
Norie  uttered  a  loud  hurrah  I  Miss  Tuke  clasped  her  hands  above 
her  head,  and  gave  a  long,  mad  laugh ;  Mis,  Stretton  spbbed  as  if  her 
heart  would  break ;  Carey  fell  a-duicing  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat ; 
and  Sir  Mordaunt  threw  bis  arms  round  my  neck,  and,  with  bis  head 
lying  on  my  shoulder,  breathed  like  a  dying  man, 

I  broke  away  firom  my  poor  friend,  and  bawled  to  Hunter  to 
lower  the  sail  and  stop  the  boat's  way ;  and,  whipping  a  handkerchief 
out  of  Norie's  pocket,  I  fastened  it  to  one  of  the  paddles,  and  bade 
Tripshore  stand  up  in  the  bows  of  the  boat  and  wave  the  signal. 

The  vessel  came  down  upon  us  fiut.  What  her  rig  was  I  could 
not  yet  see.  She  had  a  main  skysail  set,  and  a  coil  of  foam  sparkled 
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at  ber  glosay  Bides,  and  ran  up  the  sea  behind  her  in  a  flashiof^  vhite 
line.  We  had  cheered,  and  given  way  to  the  paBsion  of  excitement 
and  rapture  that  the  sight  of  her  had  kindled  in  ub  ;  but  we  grew 
dlent  very  soon,  and  watched  her  coming,  breathleealy.  I  knew  her 
people  oould  not  fidl  to  see  ub.  But  would  they  heave-to  ?  Would 
they  attempt  our  rescue  ?  We  had  to  find  that  out,  and  the  waiting 
was  such  mental  agony  aa  there  are  no  words  to  convey  any  idea  of. 

One  of  the  most  moving  memories  which  my  heart  carries  of 
our  Bhipwreck,  is  the  faces  of  my  companions  turned  towards  the 
approaching  vesseL  Expectation  had  so  wrought  upon  their  linea- 
menta,  as  to  harden  them  into  the  sevmty  and  immobility  of  marble ; 
they  looked  to  have  been  petrified  at  the  very  moment  when  thdr 
staring  eyee,  their  parted  Ups,  the  forward  posture  of  their  heads, 
showed  that  the  hope  and  the  fear  in  them  were  at  their  greatest 
height. 

Suddenly  Tripshore  turned  his  gaping  &ce  aft,  and  cried,  in  a 
hoarse  voice  of  triumph, '  She'll  heave-to,  sir  I '  And,  as  he  said  this, 
the  vessel,  with  her  mainsail  hanging  in  the  leech-lines  and  her  sky- 
sail  halliuds  let  go,  slightly  shifted  her  helm,  and  went  past  qb  at  a 
distance  of  about  five  times  her  own  length,  drawing  out  as  she  passed 
into  a  small  handsome  barque  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons, 
with  a  dipper  bow  and  elliptical  stem,  a  low  freeboard,  and  a  white 
netting  round  her  short  raised  afteivdeck.  From  this  point,  tiiat  was 
^parentl;  the  roof  of  a  deok-cabin,  several  men  were  watching  as, 
and  forward  a  small  crowd  of  heads  overhung  the  bulwarks.  As  soon 
as  she  was  to  leeward  of  us,  she  put  her  helm  down,  swung  her  fore- 
yards,  and  lay  hove-to. 

'  Out  with  your  paddles,  men  I '  I  shouted ;  and,  in  a  fiiry  of  im- 
patience, Tripshore  and  Hunter  threw  over  the  nide  oars,  and  the 
boat  went  slowly  towards  the  barque.  As  we  approached,  we  were 
hailed  by  one  of  the  men  on  the  poop. 

'  Boat  ahoy  I     What  boat  is  that  ?  ' 

I  was  overjoyed  to  be  addressed  in  English,  for  I  bad  feared  fiun 
the  appearance  of  the  vessel  that  she  was  a  foreigner.  I  put  my 
hand  to  the  side  of  my  mouth,  and  shouted  back — 

'  We  are  the  survivors  of  the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  schooner 
yacht  "  Lady  Maud,"  that  was  lost  four  days  since  on  a  cay  aboat 
sixty  miles  distant  &om  here.  We  have  been  adrift  since  yesterday. 
Will  you  take  us  on  board  ? ' 

He  waved  his  hand,  and  answered,  '  Yes,  yes ;  come  alongside. 
But  is  that  another  boat  out  there  ? '  pointing  in  the  direction  wh«e 
we  had  last  seen  the  raft. 

'  No,'  I  cried.     '  I  will  explain  what  that  is  when  we  get  aboard.' 

A  rope  was  flung  to  us,  the  gangway  unshipped,  and  some  st«]w 
thrown  over.  All  hands  had  assemUed  to  see  us  arrive.  The  fint 
to  be  handed  up  was  Miss  Tuke ;  she  was  followed  by  Mrs.  StrettMi 
and  Car^ ;  then  went  Sir  Mordaunt  and  Xorie,  the  rest  of  us  folloW' 
ing  with  the  dog.    On  gaining  the  deck  a  giddiness  seised  me,  and 
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I  had  to  keep  fast  hold  of  the  arm  of  the  man  who  bad  helped  me 
up  the  steps,  to  save  myself  from  falling.  It  was,  in  truth,  the  effect 
of  a  wild  hurry  of  confiicting  emotions ;  hut  a  short  stern  straggle 
sabdued  the  sensation,  and  glancing  around  at  the  men,  who  were 
staring  at  the  women  and  ourselves  with  op6n  mouths,  I  asked  for 
the  captain. 

•  I'm  the  master,  sir,'  said  a  quiet-looking,  sunburnt  man,  who 
stood  close  to  the  gangway. 

I  grasped  his  hand  and  shook  it,  and  then,  without  further  pre- 
&ce,  told  him  our  story,  brieBy  indeed,  though  I  gave  him  all  the 
&cts. 

*  Well,  sir,'  said  he,  when  I  had  done,  glancing  at  Sir  Mordaunt 
very  respectfully,  *  you've  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  I'm  glad  to  have 
come  across  you.  This  barque  is  the  "  Princess  Louise,"  from  New 
Providence  to  Porto  Rico.     I  hope  Porto  Rico  isn't  out  of  your  way  ? ' 

•  No,'  I  answered.  *  We  should  be  able  to  get  to  Europe  from 
Porto  Rico  without  trouble.' 

'  Certainly,'  said  he.  *  Sut  we  sighted  a  small  boat  out  yonder. 
Does  she  belong  to  your  people  ? ' 

I  told  him  that  she  was  a  raft  we  had  sent  adrift  from  the  island, 
with  a  board  at  the  mast-head  inscribed  with  the  circumstances  of 
our  shipwreck ;  but  I  said  nothing  about  the  dead  man  on  it.  I 
then  begged  him  to  tell  us  what  reckoning  his  vessel  was  now  in, 
explaining  that  Sir  Mordaunt  Brookes  was  anxious  to  have  the  bear- 
ings of  &e  rock  on  which  we  had  been  wrecked,  that  he  might 
recover  the  remains  of  his  wife  for  interment  in  England. 

*  Can  you  give  me  your  course,  and  distance  run  ? '  said  he. 

I  answered  that  it  was  jotted  down  on  the  after-thwart  in  the 
boat.  He  at  once  went  over  the  side  into  the  boat,  entered  the 
figures  in  a  pocket-book,  and  returned. 

'  Well  get  the  bearings  of  your  island  fast  enough  presently,'  said 
he.  *  That's  a  good  boat  of  youra — too  good  to  send  adrift.  Here, 
Mr.  Swift,'  he  sung  out  to  a  man  I  afterwards  learnt  was  hia  chief 
mate,  *  get  that  boat  cleaned  out,  will  you,  and  slung  aboard.  You 
can  stow  her  on  the  booms.  And  swing  the  fore-yards  as  soon  as 
that  job's  done.  Bo'sun,  take  charge  of  these  two  men  '-^-indicating 
Tripshore  and  Hunter — '  and  see  that  they  get  something  to  eat  at 
once.     Will  you  follow  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ?  ' 

He  led  the  way  into  the  cabin,  or  deck-bouse.  We  hobbled  after 
him,  for,  owing  to  our  confinement  in  the  boat  and  the  want  of  space 
to  stretch  our  limbs,  we  had  some  ado  to  work  our  legs  properly. 
The  cabin  was  a  very  plain  interior,  with  a  table  amidships,  fianked 
by  hair  sofas,  and  a  row  of  five  smiall  berths  on  the  port  aide.  We 
sat  down,  not  because  we  were  weary,  but  because  we  found  exerdee 
an  awkward  and  inconvenient  effort.  The  captain,  whose  name  was 
Broach,  went  to  the  cabin  door  and  bawled  to  the  steward,  who  was 
among  the  men  on  deck,  to  put  some  beef  and  biscuit  and  claret  upon 
tiie  tMile.    He  then  entered  hie  berth,  and  returned  with  a  large 
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chart  of  the  B&hamae  and  West  India  islands,  which  I  eaw  Sir  Mor- 
daunt  devouring  with  his  eyes,  proving  where  hie  heart  waa. 

'  Yesterday,'  said  Captain  Broach, '  we  were  in  auch  and  snoh 
a  position,  and  our  position  now  would  be  here,'  aaid  he,  putting  hia 
finger  on  the  chart.  *  You  say  you  have  been  running  fifty  milee  to 
the  south'ard  and  east'ard.'  He  measured  the  distance,  and  ex- 
claimed, *  Here  you  are ;  here  are  two  cays.  It  is  one  of  these, 
gentlemen.' 

'  It  will  be  the  one  to  the  norrard,'  said  I. 

'Then,'  said  he,  writing  down  the  position  of  the  island  on  a  piece 
of  p^>et,  and  handing  it  to  the  baronet,  '  this  will  be  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  it,  sir.' 

I  reflected,  and  then  addressing  Sir  Mordaunt,  '  Those  bearings,' 
said  I,  '  prove  that  Purchase  was  heavily  oat  in  his  latitude  as  uwU 
as  his  longitude.' 

He  motioned,  with  an  imploring  gesture.  'For  God's  sake, don't 
recall  the  man ! '  said  he.  '  I  desire,'  he  continued,  turning  to  the 
skipper,  <  that  you  will  look  upon  us  as  passengers,  for  whose  accom- 
modation and  entertainment  you  will  charge  as  you  think  proper; 
though,'  he  said,  extending  his  hand  for  the  other  to  shake,  and  speak- 
ing with  great  emotion, '  no  recompense  we  can  make  you  will  express 
our  gratitude  for  the  prompt  and  generous  help  yon  have  g^ven  us.' 

'  Say  nothing  about  it,  sir,'  answered  the  skipper,  in  a  blunt, 
eailoriy  way.  '  It  seems  hard  that  shipwreck  should  befoll  gentlemen 
like  you,  to  whom  the  sea  is  no  business ;  and  I  am  very  sorry  indeed 
for  the  ladies ' — ^giving  them  a  low  bow.  '  Now,  steward,  bear  a  band 
with  the  grub,  man  I     Shove  it  on  the  table,  caWt  ye  ? ' 

We  had  not  long  before  eaten  onr  break&stin  tiie  boat,  and  eren 
had  we  not  already  broken  our  fast,  I  question  whether  the  emotions 
which  kept  our  hearts  hanomering  in  our  breasts  would  have  left  os 
any  appetite  for  the  victuals  on  the  table.  But  Captain  Broach 
b^ged  us  so  heartily  to  eat,  that  we  made  a  show  of  munching,  joBt 
to  please  him.  He  said  he  had  but  the  cabins  we  saw.  One  of  them 
was  his,  and  the  next  one  the  mate's,  and  the  third  abutting  on  that 
the  second  mate's  and  carpenter's.  '  But,'  said  he, '  if  you  dont  mind 
a  Bqueeze,  I  think  we  can  manage.  The  ladies  will  have  that  cabin ' 
— pointing.  '  Thrae  are  two  bunks  in  it,  and  we  can  lay  a  mattress 
on  the  deck.'  And  then  he  arranged  fbr  me  to  fihare  the  mate't 
cabin.  None  the  second  mate's,  and  Sir  Mordaunt  would  have  a  cabin 
to  himself. 

This  was  a  very  good  arrangement,  and  so  the  matter  was 
settled. 

We  then  inquired  how  long  it  would  take  to  reach  Porto  Rico. 

'  I  give  the  "  Louise "  four  days,'  he  answered,  *  reckoning  fine 
weather  and  breezes  after  this  pattern.  When  I  tell  you  that  we 
left  New  Providence  the  day  Ix^ore  yesterday  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  youll  believe  the  barque  has  got  heels.' 

He  sat  talking  with  us,  asking  questions,  and,  with  every  answer 
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vre  made  faim,  growing  more  and  more  respectful.  He  told  Sir 
Mordaunt  tiiat  he  would  find  no  difficulty  in  chartering  a  small  vessel 
to  fetch  Lady  Brookes'  body;  indeed,  Ine  said,  it  would  give  him 
pleasure  to  see  to  that  himself,  for  he  knew  a  man  at  San  Juan 
who  owned  a  trading  sloop,  a  &st  vessel,  that  would  not  keep  Sir 
Mordaunt  waiting.  He  also  told  us  that  steamers  from  Liverpool, 
Southampton,  Spain,  and  the  United  States  touched  at  Porto  Kico 
— ^how  often  he  could  not  say,  but  often  enough  to  serve  our  end. 

'  And  now,'  said  he,  '  there's  Mr.  Swift  and  myself — I'll  say 
nothing  about  the  second  mate — plain  sailors,  with  kits  not  good 
enough  for  a  man  to  go  to  Court  in ;  but  such  as  our  togs  are,  gen- 
tlemen, you're  heartily  welcome  to  the  loan  of  them  till  you  can  get 
better.  Tm  only  sorry,'  addressing  Miss  Tuke, '  that  we  can't  accom- 
modate you  ladies,  in  that  way.  But  we're  all  men  aboard  the 
*'  Louise,"  and  so  youll  please  take  that  as  our  excuse.' 

He  called  the  steward,  to  see  to  our  cabins  and  supply  our  wants, 
and,  bestowing  a  regular  all-round  bow  upon  us,  he  went  on  deck, 
where  we  could  hear  the  men  singing  out  as  they  braced  round  the 
yards  and  got  way  upon  the  barque. 


My  story  is  as  good  as  ended.  You  have  bad  our  shipwreck,  and 
now  our  rescue.  But  there  still  remains  a  short  length  of  line  to 
coil  down,  and  I  may  as  well  leave  the  yam  clean  and  shipshape. 

Imagine  that  two  days  have  passed.  In  that  time  we  have  slept 
well,  eaten  well,  pulled  ourselves  together.  We  have  all  of  us  knelt 
down  in  the  cabin,  and  offered  up  hearty  and  earnest  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  for  His  merciful  preservation  of  us ;  and  now  we  are 
looking  about  us  with  tranquil  hearts,  which  have  already  grown  used 
to  this  new  condition  of  life,  waiting  with  patience  for  the  hour  when 
the  cheery  cry  of '  Land  oh  I '  shall  bring  us  within  reach  of  the  scores 
of  things  our  destitute  condition  demands  ;  now  and  again  talking  of 
the  dead ;  of  the  yacht,  that  the  sea  had  scattered  as  the  wind  scat- 
ters chaff;  and  of  our  sufferings  and  anxieties  and  painful  struggles 
on  the  little  island.  The  weather  remained  beautiful — a  constant 
wind  blowing,  though  shifting  occasionally  to  the  northward  and 
then  hauling  back  again  to  the  eastward,  the  sea  calm  and  frosty 
with  the  breaking  heads  of  the  tiny  surges,  and  a  heaven  of  stainless, 
glorious,  tropical  blue. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  second  day,  dating  tram  our  rescue.  I 
had  been  conversing  with  Mrs.  Stretton  and  Mr.  Swift,  the  chi^ 
mate  of  the  '  Princess  Louise,'  who,  it  turned  out,  had  known  Cap- 
tain Stretton  and  the  vessel  be  commanded.  In  another  part  of  the 
deck  were  Norie  and  Miss  Tuke  and  her  tmcle.  The  moon  was  stand- 
ing over  the  sea,  shedding  little  or  no  radiance  upon  the  sky,  but 
whitening  the  water  under  it  with  lines  of  light  which  look^  like 
silver  serpents,  as  the  swaying  of  the  swell  and  the  fluttering  of  the 
jipplea  kept  them  moving. 
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I  left  Kirs.  StrettoQ  and  the  mate,  and  walked  to  the  eod  of 
the  ebort  poop.  The  wheel  was  just  imder  me,  and  the  figure  of 
the  fellow  who  grasped  it  was  so  motioDlesa,  that  be  and  the  wheel 
and  the  yellow  binnacle-card  were  more  like  a  painting  than  real 
things.  I  stood  drawing  at  a  cigar,  enjoying  the  tobacco  with  un- 
speakable relish  after  my  long  enforced  abetinence,  and  contempla- 
ting the  beautiful  dreamlike  picture  of  the  barque  lifting  her  heights 
of  glimmering  canvas  into  the  dark  air,  blotting  out  a  whole  heaven 
of  stare  with  her  dim  and  ghostly  cloths,  amid  the  hollows  of  which, 
and  among  the  delicate  gear  and  rigging,  the  soft  tropical  breeze  wa» 
whispering  in  notes  that  sounded  like  faint  and  distant  voices  sing- 
ing. The  eastern  sky  was  glorious  with  stars,  of  such  magnitude 
and  beauty  as  you  never  behold  in  our  northern  climes,  with  a  fine 
sharp  whiteness,  though  here  and  there  the  smaller  stars  shone  in 
delicate  blues  and  in  rose-colour,  like  the  reflection  of  a  bright  flame 
in  highly  polished  metal.  It  was  a  night  for  solitude.  The  seething 
of  the  thin  line  of  foam  at  the  vessel's  sides,  the  occasioual  clank  of 
the  wheel-chains,  the  mysterious  song  of  the  wind  up  in  the  darknesa 
among  the  pallid  sails  there,  the  leagues  of  black  water,  the  star- 
laden  sky,  and  the  moon  clothing  with  the  beauty  ^f  her  soft,  white, 
misty  light  a  large  circumference  of  the  dark  heavens,  combined  to 
produce  a  deep  sense  of  peace  in  the  heart,  not  without  melancholy, 
but  infinitely  soothing,  and  to  mane  one  almost  dread  the  iatruBion 
of  commonplace  sounds. 

My  thoughts  were  full  of  the  past,  and  let  me  say  of  the  future 
likewise.  A  low,  soft,  girlish  laugh  from  the  group  at  the  other  end 
of  the  deck  had  set  my  fancy  rambling,  and  in  the  short  time  I  was 
permitted  to  stand  there  musing,  the  thoughts  which  swept  through 
my  mind — a  commingling  of  shipwreck  and  ocean  perils,  and  of 
fancies  very  much  nearer  heaven  than  any  the  deep  could  yield  me — 
made  a  wild  and  singular  panorama  of  visions. 

But  my  reverie  was  interrupted  by  Sir  Mordaunt  coming  up  to- 
me. He  stood  at  a  little  distance,  peering,  as  if  he  was  not  sure^ 
and  then  said, '  Is  that  you,  Walton  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  I  answered. 

'  What  a  perfect  night,  is  it  not  ? '  he  exclaimed.  *  It  makes  oor 
shipwreck  seem  no  more  than  a  dream.  We  might  still  be  on  hoard 
the  poor  "  Lady  Maud,"  and  all  the  anguish  we  have  suETered  and 
escaped,  a  nightmare.' 

'  We  are  lucky,'  said  I,  '  to  have  fallen  into  such  kind  hands- 
But  I  am  rather  puzzled  to  know  what  I  shall  do  when  we  reach 
Porto  Bico.    Is  there  a  consul  there  ? ' 

'  Oh,'  said  he,  <  I  have  arranged  with  Captain  Broach  to  obtain 
the  funds  we  shaU  require.     Don't  let  that  trouble  you.' 

'  And  Mrs.  Stretton  ?    Shall  you  send  her  to  Kingston  ? ' 

*  I  will  wait  till  I  am  ashore,  to  talk  to  her.  I  have  a  scheme — 
but  I  am  not  yet  resolved.  She  shall  find  me  her  friend.  She  is 
strangely  mixed  up  in  the  cruellest  experience  that  ever  befell  me. 
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and  the  sufferia^  she  has  passed  thiough  give  her  the  stroDgeet 
claime  upoD  my  sympathy.  By  the  way,'  he  continued,  '  I  have  a 
piece  of  news  for  you.  It  scarcely  took  me  by  Hurpriae.  Norie  has 
proposed  to  Ada,  and  she  has  accepted  him.' 

' Indeed ! ' 

'  I  say  I  am  not  BurpriBed,  because  I  knew  all  along  that  he 
admired  her.  But  I  did  not  know  that  she  was  in  love  with  him. 
Did  you  ? ' 

'No.' 

'  At  the  he^nning  of  our  cruise,  don't  you  remember  that  she 
used  to  snub  him  F ' 

I  said  nothing. 

*  But,'  he  said,  *  I  am  sure  he  will  make  her  happy.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  her  settled.  I  had  hoped  to  have  her  as  a  companion, 
now  that  I  am  alone,'  said  he,  in  a  shaky  voice ;  '  but  a  husband  is 
better  than  an  imcle  for  a  girl,  and  I  cannot  question,  from  her 
manner  of  speaking  to  me  just  now,  that  she  is  really  attached  to 
the  doctor.' 

I  kept  my  voice  very  well,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  had  no  sus- 
picion of  the  truth.  Between  that  girl  and  me  there  had  been  little 
pasaages  full  of  encouragement  on  her  part.  I  held  my  peace  while 
Sir  Mordaunt  talked  on,  coming  presently  to  his  wife,  and  speaking 
of  her  with  tears  in  his  voice,  if  not  in  his  eyes.  Then,  taking  my 
chance,  I  crossed  over  to  where  Miss  Tuke  and  Norie  were  standing, 
looking  at  the  waning  moon — a  blushing  emblem  of  my  own  idle 
dream — and  addressing  the  girl  with  as  much  cordiality  as  I  oould 
infuse  into  my  manner,  I  said  that  Sir  Mordaunt  bad  told  me  of  her 
engagement,  and  that  I  would  not  lose  a  minute  in  offering  her 
and  None  my  sincere  eongratulations. 

'Thank  you  very  mu(£,  Mr.  Walton,'  aaid  she ;  and  Norie  added 
that  he  felt  sure  the  news  would  give  me  pleasure. 

And  so  ended  a  little  business  that  everybody  will  smile  at  but  I. 
But  I  relate  it,  because  I  doubt  if  the  story  of  my  shipwreck  would 
be  quite  complete  without  it. 

I  put  on  a  wooden  face  for  the  rest  of  the  time,  determined  that 
Miss  Tuke  at  all  events  should  not  suppose  I  considered  myself  jilted. 
But  this  matter  hastened  my  departure  from  San  Juan,  where  we 
arrived  in  due  course.  Sir  Mordaunt  begged  me  to  stay  until  his 
wife's  remains  had  been  removed,  and  then  accompany  him  and  tbe 
othera  to  Europe  ;  but  I  told  him  I  was  anxious  to  get  home,  and  an 
opportunity  for  leaving  Porto  Rico  occurring  three  days  after  our 
arrival,  I  took  leave  of  my  companions,  bidding  poor  Mrs.  Stretton  a 
tender  farewell,  in  the  fiill  belief  that  I  should  never  see  her  again. 

Two  months  after  my  return  to  England,  I  received  a  long  letter 
from  Sir  Mordaunt.  He  told  me  that  he  had  brought  his  wife's 
remains  with  him,  and  that  they  were  now  interred  in  the  finmily  vault 
at .     Also  (I  should  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear),  Mrs.  Stretton 
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had  consented  to  come  and  take  charge  of  his  establiBhtnent,  as  house- 
keeper. He  asked  me  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  him,  but  I  had 
other  engagements,  and  could  not  get  away. 

Not  veiy  long  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  <  ame  an  invitation 
to  attend  Ada  Tuke's  marriage.  I  could  not  go,  though  I  would 
gladly  have  been  present,  if  only  to  sustain  the  character  of  indiffer- 
ence I  bad  assumed.  However,  I  took  care  to  call  upon  the  bride  and 
her  husband  on  their  return  iiom  abroad  when  passing  through 
London,  and,  time  being  on  my  side,  my  impersonation  could  not 
have  been  better  had  my  indifference  been  honest ;  and  I  was  sure 
the  bride  went  away  convinced  that  any  suspicions  she  might  have 
had  that  I  had  been  fond  of  her  were  alt<^ether  unfounded.  Norie 
is  now  in  practice  in  a  town  in  the  north  of  England,  and  I  believe 
doing  very  well.  Sir  Mordaunt  gave  his  niece  five  thousand  pounds 
and  a  house  of  furniture,  and  I  don't  doubt  they  need  all  they  can 
get,  for  the  little  Nories  threaten  to  make  a  big  family. 

I  often  visited  Sir  Mordaunt,  and  when  I  first  went  down  to  his 
bouse  I  was  pleased  to  find  Tripshore  installed  there  as  a  sort  of  all- 
round  man,  having  no  special  duties,  but  lending  a  hand  generally. 
He  told  me  that  Tom  Hunter  had  left  San  Juan  before  the  others, 
with  a  present  from  Sir  Mordaunt  of  fifty  pounds  in  his  pocket,  but 
what  had  become  of  him  he  did  not  know.  Tripshoie  and  the  noble 
dog  who  had  saved  our  lives  were  great  friends,  and  always  tc^ther, 
I  heard.  The  fine  animal  knew  me  at  once,  and  it  curiously 
delighted  me  to  be  remembered  by  him. 

On  every  occasion  of  my  visit  to I  had  the  pleasure  of  shak- 
ing Mrs.  Stretton  by  the  hand  and  complimenting  her  on  her  looks. 
The  baronet  would  tell  me  that  she  managed  his  household  capitally, 
and  that  if  she  lefl  him  he  would  miss  her  as  he  would  his  right  hand. 
His  references  to  the  late  Lady  Brookes  gradually  grew  less  frequent, 
whilst  his  praise  of  the  shipwrecked  widow  improved  in  strength  and 
quality ;  so  that,  exactly  l^ree  years  from  the  date  of  his  arrival  in 
England,  I  was  not  surprised  to  get  a  letter  from  bim,  in  which  he 
said  that  Mrs.  Stretton  bad  become  Lady  Brookes. 


(The  End.) 
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English  :  its  Ancestors,  its  Peogeny. 
I. 

The  Bioqbapht  in  Mxditatiom. 

rESE  words  of  Gaston's  are  in  Ids  Pre&ce  to  Virgil'B  '  EneydoB  * 
— the  Eneid : — 
Some  geutylmea  .  .  .  blamed  me,  aajing  y*  in  my  translacyons  I  had 
oner  cmyotis  tennee,  irhich  conde  not  he  vnderBtande  of  comyn  [common] 
people.  I  toke  an  olA  hoke,  and  redde  therin ;  and  certaynly  ye  Englysshe 
was  BO  Hide  and  brood  that  I  conde  not  well  vndetstande  it.  And  certaynly 
it  was  wreton  in  snch  vyse  that  it  was  more  lyke  to  dutche  than  englysshe. 
I  coude  not  rednce  ne  brynge  it  to  he  vndemtonden.  And  certaynly  oar 
langage  now  veed  varjeth  ferre  from  that  whiche  was  vsed  and  spoken  when 
I  was  borne.  And  som  honest  and  grete  clerkes  have  ben  wyth  me,  and 
desired  me  to  wiyte  the  most  cuiyona  termes  that  I  coude  fynde.  And 
thus,  bytweene  playn,  rude,  and  curyous,  I  stands  abasahed. 

It  is  of  four  centuries  back.  It  is  in  1490.  Yet,  when  it  is 
quoted  by  Dr.  Murra;,  in  1876,  in  his  remarkable  and  learned 
article  on  the  English  Language,  in  the  stitl-progressing  '  Enojcl(v 
peedia  Britannica,'  it  comes  shaped  so  aptly,  with  bo  much  of  philo- 
logical illustration,  that  it  might  have  been  written  fresh  to-day. 

Jjet  it  have  analysis ; — 

Cazton  was  using  'ouer  curyous  termes  wbicbe  coude  not  be 
voderstande  of  the  comyn  people.' 

Caxton  could  not  help  it.  The  language  the  English  were 
speaking  in  his  day  was  getting  formed  :  was  getting  solidity ;  getting 
lolled  as  to  some  of  it,  getting  ezistence  as  to  some  more;  was 
being  scorned,  and  patr^sed,  and  scorned  again,  according  to 
conquest,  and  line  of  kings,  and  kingly  maiiiagee.  The  common 
people,  consequently — meaning,  here,  the  masses,  the  whole — had  do 
power  to  keep  pace,  altogether  currently,  with  every  innovation,  or 
caprice,  as  it  rose  and  fell ;  and  Caxton's  '  Translacyons '  had  no  chance 
— and  no  need— to  be  on  the  level  with  them. 

N'ezt ;  Caxton  had  seen  so  much  of  this  death  of  words,  this  birth 
of  them,  this  varying  *  ferre'  in  daily  usage,  his  testimony  is  equal 
to  the  testimony  that  he  knew  two  Englishes :  the  English  of  Mb 
babyhood,  the  fkiglish  of  the  days  when  he  was  a  man. 

Caxton  coold  not  help  that.  There  was  the  passage  of  eighty 
years  between  the  first '  laogage '  he  listened  to,  and  the  last.  Those 
eighty  years  touched  eeven  reigns.  They  covered  the  most  of  that 
century  of  rapidest  historical  phantasuMgoria,  when  Lancastrians 
supplanted  Plantagen  eta,  when  Yorkists  drove  out  Lancastrians,  when 
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a  Tudor  drove  out  a  Yorkist  in  turn.  In  the  midst  of  such  events, 
the  enlargement,  the  euricbment,  of  English  was  not  creeping  in, 
imperceptibly  (as  now),  by  a  scientific  term,  by  some  new  aocial 
coinage ;  it  was  being  brought  about  at  the  very  root,  in  the  gross, 
and  by  sweep  and  storm.  As  to  the  defined  sort,  or  quality,  of  the 
change  Caxton  lived  through — he  being  able  to  enjoy  a  smile  at  the 
effects  of  it,  and  to  let  it  bring  him  good  philological  interest  and 
wonderment — it  is  to  be  measured  by  just  one  specimen  that  he  himself 
relates.  In  Kent,  *  eggis '  was  scoffed  at,  in  lus  memory,  as  a  French 
word.  '  Eyren '  was  the  invariable  term  uaed  (lingering,  till  now,  in 
'  eyrie,'  a  nest,  the  place  where  eggs  are) ;  '  eyren '  was  eo  invarialdj 
the  term,  that  a  traveller,  one  day,  calling  for  '  eggia,'  could  not 
get  any.  And  eggless  he  would  have  had  to  have  finished  hie  meal 
— on  failure,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  discover  adequate  pantomime 
for  elucidation — only  that  a  passer-by,  better  instructed,  interpreted 
the  new-fangled  English  as  '  eyren,'  enabling  the  Kentish  housewife, 
with  much  show  of  Kentish  contempt  and  flouting,  to  give  her  guest 
what  he  deaired. 

Again  :  Caxton  '  toke  an  old  boke  and  redde  tberin  ;  and,  aAer 
having  redde,  bytweene  playn,  rude,  and  curyous,  be  stood  abassbed' 

It  is  the  same.  Caxton  could  not  avoid  it.  To  stand  abashed,  in 
1490,  waa  to  he  abased  ;  was  to  have  to  cast  down  all,  or  some  p»rt 
of,  the  body,  and,  by  metaphor,  the  spirit,  because  of  vanquishmentand 
submission.  Using  the  Old-French  word  in  ita  heraldic  method,  the 
vol,  that  ia,  the  wing,  of  a  bird,  in  Caxton's  time,  was  abased,  whenit 
was  bent  down  towards  the  shield ;  using  it  more  generally,  and 
in  pure  French,  *  abaissement '  occurred  when  material  collajned,  01 
SB^ed  down,  losing  its  comely  and  befitting  shaping.  And,  in  like 
manner,  Caxton,  in  that  sea  of  *  Englysshe,'  found  himself  succumbing, 
fiung  with  bewilderment  and  humility. 

It  was  inevitable.  Because,  as  Caxton  *  redde,'  he  was  made  awsie, 
not  only  of  two  Englishes,  but  of  three  Englishes,  four  Engiishee, 
— more.  There  were  the  Englishes  of  the  boyhood,  and  the  manhood, 
of  the  Caxttms  who  bad  preceded  htm — his  father,  his  gnind&ther; 
there  were  the  Englishes  of  the  fathers  of  these,  of  tha  giaadiathen 
of  these  ;  covering  all  that  shifting  time  that  the;  were  settling  them- 
selves down  in  that  rich  and  fruitful  Weald  of  Kent  they  throve  in, 
and  that,  in  due  time,  gave  the  illustrious  printer  birth.  And  it  wis 
only  written  books,  let  there  be  remembrance,  that  Caxton  was  able 
to  handle  and  enjoyingly  open.  They  were  parchment,  or  veUum, 
books ;  weighty,  with  carved-oak  covers,  with  gilt  and  silver  filagree 
covers  ;  they  were  rich  with  initial  letters,  and  geometric  margining, 
and  gilt  and  cobalt  and  vermilion  embellishment,  on  title-page,  on 
heading,  and  for  finial.  They  were  books  that  honest  and  gret£ 
clerkea,  that  scriveners,  wiiters,  penmen,  'scholars,'  had  reproduced 
from  copy,  letter  by  letter,  word  by  word ;  with  infinite  pains  <£ 
upstroke  and  downstroke,  witli  laborious  concentration,  with  extreme 
r  of  touch.     They   were,  thus,  Bcarce,  hbshanded,   accessible 
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only  to  such  as  were  honoured  and  all-worthy.  Or,  from  the  oth^ 
side,  the  '  bokes '  were  matter  of  more  fugitive  kind :  they  were 
Keoords,  Indentures,  Assizes,  Psalters,  Epistles,  Sallads,  Tragedies. 
But,  in  any  form,  they  showed  language  that  grew  more  and  more 
rude  and  '  curyous '  as  there  waa  passage  back  into  the  dead  centuries ; 
they  showed  form  and  phrase  that  sounded  more  and  more  foreign, 
uncouth,  outlandish, '  dutcbe  ; '  they  brought  material  to  light,  the 
mastering  of  which  was  bestrewn  with  every  possible  difficulty  and 
dilemma,  multiplied  overwhelmingly  by  fading  ink,  by  withering 
page,  by  every  drawback  inseparable  from  iar  antiquity  and  a  lost  clue. 

Cazton  had  no  power,  therefore,  to  do  what  some '  grete  and  honest 
clerkes'  desired,  when  they  were  with  him.  Caxton  could  not,  out  of 
those  '  old  bokes  he  toke  and  redde,'  gather  up  and  write  '  the  most 
cnryous  termes  that  he  coude  fynde.'  The  labour  was  colossal.  The 
labour  was  impossible,  seeing  that  Gaxton  was  drawing  to  the  end  of 
his  eighty  years  when  the  idea  first  flashed  itself  into  life,  and  was 
enthusiastically  su^ested  to  him.  So  he  only  made  a  record  of  the 
beautiful  thought,  deeming  it  a  dream.  He  only  left  it,  there  in 
that  pre&ce ;  *  setting  it  up '  in  quaint  wooden  type,  in  queer  square 
commingling  Gothic  letter,  from  the  pricelesB  '  copy '  of  hie  own 
masterly  hand.  And  then,  thick  and  fast  upon  it,  there  fell  a  sleep ; 
a  sleep  that  lasted  on  and  on  for  a  long  four  centuries.  Kach  century 
passed ;  and  in  not  one  did  there  come  a  garnering  of  that  '  En- 
glysshe,  rude  and  brood,'  that  would  have  paid  so  well  for  garnering; 
did  there  come  that  garnering  that  would  have  produced  a  result  so 
rich  in  value  its  full  richness  cannot  be  assessed.  Instead,  the 
'  ouryous  termes '  remained  in  those  decaying  MSS. ;  the  '  cnryous 
termes '  became  more  and  more  '  cnryous.'  From  time  to  time  some 
choice  antiquarian  research  would  rescue  a  few  examples,  would 
rescue  a  few  more ;  but,  as  a  mass,  there  they  were ;  whilst,  through 
every  momentous  year  of  the  time,  so  much  new  growth  has  spread 
over  English,  so  much  consequent  tanglement  has  come  about 
English,  changes  have  come  to  it  as  radical  ae  those  observable  be- 
tween the  days  of  Caxton's  boyhood,  and  the  days  when  Caxton  was 
is  his  prime. 

But  this  matter  now,  at  this  present  date,  is  undergoing  altera- 
tion. Things  impossible  for  one  man  may  yet  be  things  not  im- 
po^ble  for  a  group  of  men.  What  Cazton  was  compelled  to  reject, 
looked  in  upon  by  his  *  Erie  Ryvyres,'  by  Gloucester,  Buckingham, 
Hastings,  Grey — tiie  axe  dripping  blood,  the  pleasant  meadow-lands 
swept  of  their  pleasantness  and  lying  there  cumbered  with  the  slain 
— what  Gaxton  could  not  so  much  as  point  at,  is  not  outside  the 
giasp  of  an  institution  with  modem  &cilities  and  power  to-day ;  and 
it  is  of  supreme  import  to  English  literature  that  this  has  happily 
C4xae  to  be  perceived.  The  Philolt^cal  Society,  '  formed  for  the 
investigation  of  the  structure,  the  affinities,  and  the  history  of 
languages,'  is  at  this  present  time,  on  this  very  subject,  pledged  to 
use  every  particle  and  vestige  of  its  powers.     This  Society,  brought 
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by  its  constitution  into  the  absolute  presence  of  Caxton,  into  the 
absolute  audience  of  those  *  grete  and  honest  clerkes '  who  spoke  with 
him — of  those  others,  also,  who  spoke  in  the  centuries  before  he  was 
bom — has  now  taken  the  biography  of  English  right  into  its  gia^ 
and  heart,  has  resolved  to  carry  it  out  earnestly  to  its  full  and  most 
interesting  end.  Those  *  old  bokes,'  through  the  Society,  are  being 
sedulously  studied  at  last.  Every  leaf  of  those  '  old  bokes,'  throagh 
the  Society,  is  passing  under  reverent  survey.  Moreover,  every  Iraf 
is  as  fruitful  as  Carton's  patrons  prognosticated;  every  leaf  is  yield- 
ing some  line,  some  distich,  wherein  words  shine  out  with  their 
author's  signification,  wherein  words  will  never  cease  to  shine  out 
with  their  author's  signification  whilst  words  endure;  since  the 
Philological  Society  is  not  going  to  dissociate  them  from  their  im- 
mediate comiection,  but  will  quote  them,  embedded  as  they  are,  with 
the  warm  life  of  context  round  them,  letting  them  be  monuments  of 
the  service  they  have  been  put  to,  of  their  origin,  and  of  their  time. 
Thus  the  Society  is  causing  search  to  be  made — it  is  a  mattei  of 
course — of  Chaucer  (seventy  years  in  MS.  before  Caxton  '  redde '  the 
poet  himself,  that  he  might  put  him  into  type).  This  will  give 
the  Society's  Dictionary  such  English  as, 

A  sbef  of  pocock  arwee  brighte  and  kene. 
There  is  search  being  made  of  Gower  (dead  only  ten  years  before 
Caxton  was  born),  giving  such  English  as, 

As  he  her  couthe  beet  adresse 
In  ragges,  as  she  was  to-tore. 
There  is  being  search  of  books  such  as  '  Y*  Destrucyon  of  Troye,' 
circa  1400,  giving, 

Of  alle  de  craftee  to  ken  u  dere  conne  aekit : 
Armuren,  Arowsmythis,  with  Axes  of  werre. 
There  is  being  search  of  books,  going  farther  back — to  1380— of 
Wyclif,  giving  '  This  persuacion,  or  softe  mouynge,  is  not  of  hym 
that  clepide  you '  (Galatians,  v.  8).  Of  books,  a  step  bock  still,  of 
Soger  Bacon,  giving  the  English  of  1292;  of  books  of  Robert  Grosse- 
teste,  1250  (pugilant,  he,  as  well  as  literary;  fighting  his  wayto 
self-justification  in  stout  English,  in  addition  to  the  Latin  of  the 
Bome  he  so  dauntlessly  defied) ;  there  is  being  search  of  books 
of  Bobert  Bacon,  1233 — his  discouiseB,  preached  (some)  before 
Henry  III.;  of  books  iMick  as  far  as  the  *  Ancren  Riwle,'  i2io,giviiig 
such  rude  and  brood  English  as  *  Me  mit  quarreaus  withuten  asailetb 
dene  castel.'  There  is  being  search  of  books,  further — not  of 
Bicharde  de  Beaumes,  or  Beimels  (1160),  bishop  of  London  under 
Stephen,  writing  the  Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer  and  other  matters 
either  in  Latin  or  Norman  ;  not  of  a  previous  Bicharde  de  Beaumes 
(1127),  bishop  of  London  to  Henry  I.,  writing  a  poem  in  praiseof 
his  king,  the  Beauclerc,  in  N'orman,  of  necessity ;  but  there  is  being 
search  of  books  of  the  time  absolutely  behind  these,  of  the  time  as 
long  behind  them  as  the  Old  English  Chronicles  for  1040  and  sui> 
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rounding  years.  These  give  sucli  English  as  '  Msest  calle  tha  theyenae 
be  northao  Temese ; '  these  give,  thus,  an  English  that  must  even 
have  translation  in  this  present  page  into  '  Mostly  all  the  theyns  by 
north  of  Thames,'  or  it  will  appear  only  Caxton's  own  disapproved 
*  dutche,'  forcing  him  to  cry  out, '  I  cotide  not  reduce  ne  brynge  it  to 
be  nderstonden/  maJdog  him  leave  it,  as  he  found  it — in  bis  owd> 
word, '  abaashed.' 

Further :  What  Caxton  had  put  to  him  only  in  part,  the  coimcil 
and  members  of  the  Philological  Society  are  accomplishing  as  a 
grand  and  iounense  whole.  '  Guryous,'  in  ita  email  range,  is  not  to 
limit  them.  They  are  taking  every  individual  term  that  Caxton, 
could  have  found ;  let  these  be  rude  or  brood,  dutche  or  Kentish, 
playn  or  comyn ;  let  them  be  those  that  he  could  not  '  reduce  ne 
brynge  to  be  vnderstonden,'  or  those  on  the  very  lips  of  the  *  grete  and 
honest  clerkes '  who  visited  him  in  that  first  printers'  '  chapel,'  under 
the  shadows  of  the  Abbey's  stately  towers.  As  a  result,  the  Society's 
Dictionary  (which  is  a  poor  word,  but  there  is  not  a  better  ;  there  is 
nothing  properly  descriptive)  will  acquire,  and  will  set  down,  the 
biography  of  English,  not  by  surmise  or  deduction,  but  for  fact,  in 
reliable  registry ;  the  Society  will  acquire  the  parentage  of  English, 
its  kin,  its  marriages,  its  extinct  branches,  its  new-green  shoots ;  it 
will  acquire  the  life  of  English,  when  it  was  yet  young  and  pliant, 
when  it  was  straying  down  this  road,  retreating  out  of  that,  when  it 
was  taking  to  itself  stature  vigorously,  obtaining  fresh  detail  and 
oatline,  getting  resolved  into  round  tone  and  temper.  As  a  work  it 
will,  when  completed,  be  work  worthy  of  philological  enterprise.  It 
is  work  never  before  attempted  in  England ;  it  is  work,  moreover, 
that  keeps  gaining  in  enrichment  as  period  after  period  is  encoun- 
tered, and  as  each  period  proves  abundant  in  picturesqueness  and 
felicitous  samples.  For,  as  MSS.  have  been  lighted  upon,  and  lent, 
and  anxiously  deciphered — as  Caxton's,  Wynkyn  de  Worde's,  and 
other  original  printed  books  have  been  lighted  upon,  and  lent,  and 
anxiously  deciphered,  the  honoiUiy  secretary  of  the  Philological 
Society,  Mr.  Fumivall,  has  been  prompted  to  found  the  Early 
Engliah  Text  Society,  that  this  unearthing  might  be  carried  out  to 
its  best  development;  he  has  founded  the  Chaucer  Society,  too, 
chiefly  to  supply  the'  parent  scheme  with  additional  wealth  of  illus- 
tration. And  thus,  avenue  after  avenue  of  evidence  has  been  opened, 
hitherto  unsuspected  of  being  in  existence  ;  thus  has  scholarly  zeal 
rendered  the  journey  of  exploration  less  difficult  for  travel,  has  it 
brought  more  assurance  that  the  features  to  be  presented  will  get 
accurate  and  decisive,  as  well  as  intelligent,  6gure. 

Now  the  scope  and  the  scheme  of  this,  and  this  much  up  to 
this,  can  probably  be  taken  in,  Clood.  And  there  might  well 
be,  here,  a  panse.  Yet,  even  with  this  wide  statement,  the  pro- 
gramme laid  down  by  the  Philological  Society  is  but  partly  de- 
lineated. A  bic^iraphy  of  a  language,  the  Society  announces,  is  a 
work  that  gathers  up  sJl  the  words  of  a  language,  in  whatever  period. 
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under  whatever  cireumBtances,  each  word  has  life.  A  biography  o?a 
laDguage,  the  Society  amioimces,  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  stop  short 
anywhere;  it  is  to  be  carried  right  down  to  tJie  date  of  publication  ;  it  is 
to  give  examples  of  the  usage  of  each  word,  is  each  period  of  its  usage, 
in  all  the  circumstaDces  under  which  the  usage  came.  Accordingly, 
the  Society  has  no  intention  of  leaving  off  the  biography  of  Englidi 
at  the  chapter,  at  the  page,  where  Caxton  would  have  had  inevitaUy 
to  leave  it  off.  The  Society  is  going  to  deal,  in  addition,  with  tJie 
recoverable,  the  surveyable  English  of  the  printing-press ;  welding  in 
the  English  of  arctueology  with  the  English  that  can  be  tasted  and 
tested  by  anyone  to  whom  the  impulse  for  tasting  and  testing  oontes. 
That  is  to  say,  having  taken  to  itself  MS.  English,  the  Society  vrill 
also  take  *  book-English,'  as  Dr.  Murray  calls  it,  in  that  Encyclopeedia 
article  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  It  is  this  English, 
in  Dr.  Murray's  words,  that, '  As  books  were  multiplied,  and  found 
their  way  into  every  comer  of  the  land,  and  the  art  of  reading 
became  a  more  common  acquirement,  the  man  of  Northumberland, 
or  the  man  of  Somersetshire,  had  forced  upon  bis  attention.'  It  is 
the  English,  besides,  which  was  forced  eo  strenuously  upon  attention 
(this  being  Dr.  Murray's  point),  there  came  at  last  to  be  no  other 
English.  This  one,  superseding  the  rest,  alone  had  authorisation  or 
orthodoxy;  this  one  alone  enjoys  it.  And  amongst  other  of  the 
privileges  of  this  book-English,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  it  possesses 
so  many  facilities  for  registration,  so  many  opportunities,  and  con- 
veniences, and  possibilities,  its  biography  changes  magically  into 
autobiography.  It  is  self-acting,  self-displaying ;  it  requires  only  to 
be  submitted  to  able  organisation,  and  then  its  publication,  after 
being  brought  down  to  now,  can  be  carried  on,  from  now,  hence- 
wards,  seri^y,  with  infallibility  and  (comparative)  ease.  The  full 
scheme,  consequently,  or  the  fiiU  prospect  mapped  out  by  the  Philo- 
logical Society  assumes  gigantic  proportions  indeed.  There  is  no 
English  word  it  will  allow  to  escape  seizure  and  preservation ;  there 
is  no  English  word  it  will  not  provide  with  its  niche,  or  its  little 
gallery,  dedicated  to  it,  containing  an  exhibit  of  every  form  it  has 
assumed,  at  the  very  moment  it  did  assume  it,  under  all  the  con- 
ditions of  its  assomptioo.  Such  a  word,  for  instance,  so  short,  so 
current,  as  Aafe,  may  be  thought  to  he  insignificant ; — ^no  word,  the 
Society  says,  has  insignificance.  Such  words,  so  lengthy,  so  entirely 
*  caryoiiB '  (to  present  ears)  as  agoTiiphioiis,  addibiUty,  elueubraiuMi, 
acinaciform,  odlvheaceTice,  concinnoua,  deoppilatiort,  may  be 
thought  to  have  had  burial  bo  long  ago,  no  purpose  would  be  served 
by  giving  them  any  mention; — no  word,  the  Society  says,  has  hid 
burial  BO  long  ago,  it  is  not  to  be  provided — even  to  account  for  tiut 
veiy  burial — with  an  announcement  of  birth,  a  history  (however 
limited,  or  copious,  the  facts  allow  that  history  to  be),  an  epitaph. 
IMd  it  come  into  the  brain,  was  it  traced  by  the  pen,  of  Lydgate, 
'Waller,  Culpepper,  Temple,  Bales  ?  Of  any  writer  before  them  ?  Of 
any  after  ?    It  is  to  have  its  record,  it  is  to  have  its  series  of  records. 
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irhether  it  ia  only  foimd  in  a  book  once,  whether  it  is  found  in 
books  for  a  numb^  of  centuries,  in  a  number  of  senses ;  and  it  will 
liave  that  record,  it  will  have  that  series  of  records,  with  date,  with 
author,  with  title,  with  chapter,  with  page,  with  the  set  of  words 
with  which  it  Is  suirounded — it  will  have  that  treatment,  in  short, 
-which  will  not  only  show  what  the  editor  of  the  Dictiooarj  conceiTes 
to  be  the  meaniofr  of  the  word,  but  which  will  be  its  own  wituess  to 
all  searchers,  to  every  individual  Judgment,  of  how  the  word  was 
-employed  by  the  persons  employing  it,  of  what  was  the  period  of  the 
word's  entry  into  English,  of  its  length  of  life  consequently,  of  its 
withdrawal  (if  it  has  had  withdrawal),  and  the  mode.  That  all  words 
in  nee  at  this  day,  and  getting  swift  and  firm  coinage ;  that  ev«-y 
word  appearing  on  this  page,  for  example,  will  have  registry  and 
illustration,  there  cannot  surety,  after  so  much,  be  any  need  to  hint. 
There  must  have  come  comprehension  that  the  method  of  the 
biography  in  one  case  will  be  the  method  of  the  biography  in  all 
cases.  As  an  attempt  to  give  an  indication  of  this  method,  the  word 
J9OTI  shall  be  taken.  '  Was  it  traced  by  the  pen  of  Lydgate  ? '  is 
part  of  a  sentence  occurring  a  few  lines  above.  Such  a  part  of  a 
sentence  will  be  given  to  illustmte  the  word  pen ;  for  in  it  lies  con- 
•clusiTe  proof  that  pen  is  used  to  mean  an  implement  of  writing 
to-day.  Also,  a  part-sentence  will  be  put  down,  bearing  the  same 
definition,  from  some  author  of  the  century  just  past ;  from  some 
author  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  the 
fifteenth,  the  fourteenth,  thirteenth,  twelfth  (if  any  such  part- 
sentence  exists) — there  will  be  instances  given,  that  is,  of  such  a  defi- 
nition of  pen  as  &r  back  as  the  mountains  of  books  that  have  been 
searched  through  will  bestow.  Again,  there  will  be  grappling  with 
tbat  meaning  of  the  word  pen  that  makes  it  an  enclosure,  a  coop. 
This  second  definition  will  have  instances  for  all  the  centuries, 
precisely  as  ftill,  precisely  as  far-reaching,  gleaned  out  of  authors 
with  the  same  pains.  There  will  be,  too,  in  the  same  manner,  the 
grappling  with  Uie  meaning  that  makes  a  pen  a  feather ;  the  grap- 
pling wiUi  the  poetical  use  of  pen,  making  it,  from  one  feather,  to 
imply  the  whole  wing ;  there  wUl  be  the  use  of  it  as  a  verb, '  to  pen,' 
in  i^  sense  to  write,  the  use  of  it  as  a  verb, '  to  pen,'  in  its  sense 
to  shot  up  in  a  fold;  and  there  will  not  be  one  sense  of  these, 
there  will  not  be  one  century  of  any  one  sense  of  these,  but  what 
will  have  its  special  exemplification,  vouched  for  by  name  of  author, 
work,  volume,  chapter,  page,  date  (as  previously  set  out),  vouched 
for  in  that  manner  all  through,  because  in  that  alone  is  it  possible  to 
present  indisputable  warrant  and  authority.  To  sum  the  mammoth 
conception  up,  the  Philological  Society  intends  to  present  data  era- 
bodying  the  entire  existence  of  English.  It  intends  to  let  this  be 
demonstrated  (as  far  as  means  will  allow)  by  examples  whilst  English 
was  taking  root  and  free ;  by  examples  whilst  it  was  submitting  to 
that  tabulating,  that  r^ulation,  that  confinement  within  limits 
(thoqj;h,  surely,  very  Ifuge  limits),  that  crystallisation  (though, 
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surely,  very  malleable  cryetallisation),  described  by  Professor  Max 
Miiller  as  ioevitable,  after  printing:,  to  all  languages ;  it  intends  to 
show,  as  a  mass,  exactly  the  means  by  which  English  has  reared  itself  np 
into  that  ornamental  structure  it  now  shows  itself  to  be,  exactly  the 
means  by  which  it  has  reared  itself  up  into  that  splendid  growth  of 
syllable  and  sound,  to  utter  which — granted  a  man  has  due  wealth 
of  utterance — is  delight  and  melody,  is,  even  of  itself  impulse  or 
inspiration. 

So  tar,  all  has  been  explained.  But  there  is  this : — It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  any  institution,  at  any  period  of  its  existence,  any- 
where, could  have  devised  such  a  perfect  scheme  as  this  has  now  been 
shown  to  be,  at  a  blow.  Like  all  things  else,  it  had  its  embryo  stage  ; 
it  had  its  development.  To  it,  came  the  stimulus  of  hearty  recep- 
tion, of  quick  suggestion ;  to  it,  came  the  more  shapely  construction 
brought  by  discussion,  by  trial,  by  mere  contemplation  and  supervisal ; 
came  the  help  accruing  &om  success,  from  lailure,  irom  the  enjoyment 
of  that  stronger  life  that  sets  in  when  there  has  been  the  courage  to 
abandon  a  halting  course,  and  adopt  another  that  appears  to  offer  a 
wider  and  a  surer  tiead.  G-oing  back  to  the  germ  of  the  scheme,  to 
its  starting  point,  it  is  to  be  foond  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in 
Archbishop  (then  Dean)  Trench's  celebrated  papers,  '  On  some  De- 
ficiencies in  our  English  Dictionaries,' '  read  l^  his  Crraoe  before  the 
Philological  Society,  on  November  5  and  ig,  1857 ; — • 

A  dictionary  (said  the  Dean,  pp.  4  and  7  ;  being  pungent  and  thorongfa 
thronghoat),  ...  is  an  inventory  of  the  language.  ...  It  is  no  task  of 
the  D^ker  of  it  to  select  the  good  words.  .  .  .  'Die  bosinesa  which  he  has 
andertaken  is  to  collect  and  arrange  aU  the  words,  whether  good  or  bad, 
whether  they  commend  themselves  to  his  judgment  or  oiiierwise.  ...  He 
is  an  historian  of  the  language,  not  a  critic  The  ddtelus  verhorum,  on 
which  BO  much,  on  which  nearly  eveiTtbing,  in  style  depends,  is  a  matter 
with  which  he  has  no  concern.  .  .  .  It  is  for  those  who  use  a  language  to 
sift  the  bran  from  the  flour,  to  ngect  that  and  retcun  this.  .  .  .  The  title  tf 
furfwatore*  is  a  usurpation  when  assumed  by  the  makera  of  a  dictionary, 
and  their  asenmption  of  it  can  only  serve  to  show  how  little  thsy  have 
rightly  appr^endecf  the  task  which  tiiey  have  undertaken. 

In  the  face  of  those  attentive  listeners  around  the  Dean  as  he 
spoke,  this  was  hitting  the  target  well.  After  it,  there  was  shown 
how,  from  heedlessness  or  ignorance,  and,  very  frequently,  irom  both 
(heresy,  or  flat  impertinence,  as  this  may  superficially  seem),  dic- 
tionary-makers invariably  omit  whole  groups  of  words,  without  the 
smallest  right  even  to  omit  one  word. 

'They  do  not,'  the  Dean  said,  indicating  one  &mily  of  lexico- 
graphers* delinquencies,  '  always  take  sufficient  care  to  mark  the 
period  of  the  rise  of  words,  and  (where  they  have  set)  of  their  set- 
ting ; '  a  failure  of  performance  deeply  to  be  regretted  because  it  «u 
a  true  '  remark  of  Coleridge  that  you  might  often  learn  more  from 
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the  history  of  a  word  than  the  histoiy  of  a  campaiga.*  A  dtctioaary, 
to  he  worthily  executed,  the  Dean  told  hia  heareis,  ought  to  be  Uie 
work  almost  of  a  nation :  ought,  at  the  least,  to  have  accorded  to  it 
the  enrolment  of  a  whole  army  of  scholars ;  to  give  emphasis  to 
which  canon,  Coleridge  was  alluded  to,  again.  '  What  dictionary,* 
were  the  Dean's  suggestive  words,  '  would  not  be  a  gainer  by  Uie 
dtatiou  of  those  passages  from  Coleridge  in  which  he  diatingniBfaes 
between  analogy  and  metaphor,  between  &natiaism  and  enthnedasm  ? 
llany  such  passages,  unregistered  as  yet,  our  English  literature  must 
possess ;  .  .  .  we  have  a  dense  phalanx  of  books  ...  so  vast,  so  far  ex- 
ceeding the  compass  of  any  one  man's  power  to  embrace  .  .  .  t^at 
innumerable  precious  quotations  must  escape  the  single-handed  stu- 
dent, even  when  he  inherits  the  labours  of  others ; '  making  it  dear 
that '  this  almost  boundless  field  can  only  be  made  available  for  dic- 
tionary purposes  through  the  combined  action  of  many.'  It  was  the 
key-note  of  the  whole  conception ;  strongly  felt,  strongly  uttered. 
Let  there  be  a  '  drawing  of  a  sweep-net  over  the  whole  surface  of 
English  literature,'  cried  the  Dean,  in  continuance.  '  This  drawing 
is  that  which  we  would  &in  see ;  which  we  would  count  it  an  honour 
to  be  the  means  of  organising  and  setting  forward ;  being  sure  that 
it  is  only  by  such  combined  action,  by  such  a  joining  of  hand  in  hand 
on  the  part  of  as  many  as  are  willing  to  take  their  share  in  this  toil, 
that  we  can  hope  the  innumerable  words  which  have  escaped  us 
hitherto  will  ever  be  brought  within  our  net,  that  an  English  dic- 
tionary will  prove  that  all-embracing  irdvtvypav  which,  indeed,  it 
should  be.' 

The  Society  was  roused.  All  philologists  were  roused.  Indeed, 
amongst  the  Archbishop's  audience  were  some  who  were  familiar  with 
his  aspirations ;  who,  at  council,  or  at  meeting,  in  the  preceding  session, 
and  earlier,  had  become  aware  of  the  tendency  of  the  fects  he  was 
amassing,  of  how  they  would  stand  when  he  had  them  in  array.  These 
were  his  partisans  aii«ady  :  his  daqae — if  there  can  be  a  noble  sense  to 
that  word — without  whose  previous  encouragLug  support,  perhaps,  the 
great  philological  vision  might  never  have  remained  long  enough  in 
the  seer's  presence  for  its  measurements  to  be  taken,  and  its  vast 
outline  drawn.  And,  with  the  presence  of  these,  who  knew,  and  with 
the  presence  of  those  who  heanl  for  the  first  time,  so  much  of  excel- 
lent effect  was  produced,  that  at  the  end  of  the  few  days  that  elapsed 
between  the  reading  of  the  papers  and  their  publication,  there  was  a 
rallying  to  head-quarters  (as  the  Archbishop  was  able  to  state  in  a 
footnote)  of  no  fewer  than  seventy-six  volunteer  readers;  with  121 
authors  under  their  survey,  thirty-one  volumes  already  travelled  through, 
and  the  results  deposit^  in  the  Society's  keeping.  Robert  of  Glou- 
cester's Chronicle,  &om  1297  to  1300,  was  one  book  being  searched, 
the  searcher  being  poor  Herbert  Coleridge,  at  that  time  the  Philo- 
logical Society's  enthusiastic  secretary.  The  '  Land  of  Cokayne '  was 
in  ttie  charge  of  Mr.  Fumivall  (secretary  now) ;  '  Political  Songs 
temp.  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.,'  were  in  the  charge  of  the  Rev. 
TSa.  634  (mo.  cut.  x.8.)  H  H 
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W.  H,  Herford ;  Groeteste's  '  Castle  of  Love '  was  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Weymouth  ;  '  Syr  Tryamoure '  by  Mr.  JackBon  ;  the  *  Sevyo 
S^^ '  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Major ;  a  *  Poem  on  the  Depodtioo  of 
Richard  II.'  by  the  Rev.  J.  Eastwood,  &c. — this  much  merely  beiu^ 
given  to  show  the  system,  the  eamestness  of  scholan,  the  research. 
These  volunteers  were  only  labouring  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
English  dictionaries,  though,  let  it  be  remembered.  Permitting  the 
members  of  the  council  (who  were  marshalling  these  friends)  to  speak 
for  themselves,  in  their  published  pamphlet,*  their  dedsion  was  to 
'form  a  collection  of  words  hitherto  unregistered  in  the  dictionailes 
of  Johnson  and  Richardson,  with  a  view  of  publishing  a  supple- 
mentary volume,  to  be  used  with  either  of  those  works.'  For  exam- 
ple :  to  dekonestate,  gare,  aopour,  brimly,  and  many  hundreds  of 
other  words,  being  in  books  (and  cited  in  the  Archbishop's  momentous 
paper),  but  not  being  recorded  in  dictionaries,  paeeages  where  these 
words  had  been  used  were  to  be  discovered,  and  all  the  words  (and 
the  passages,  for  authenticity)  were  to  be  collected,  and  tabulated, 
and,  in  the  ordinary  alphabetic  dictionary  manner,  set  out.  The 
readeis — some  of  whom  are  still  at  the  same  scholarly  work  to-day, 
for  all  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  rolled  by ;  with  some  of  whom 
work,  scholarly  or  other,  is  all  past  and  gone — were  taking  the  old 
'  bokes '  and  reading  therein  for  this  supplementary  purpose,  and  no 
other ;  they  were  poring  over  the  old  '  bokes '  (such  as  were  then 
attainable),  and  revelling  in  their  quaintneas,  and  gaining  fresh  de- 
light from  their  rich  perusal,  pledged  to  just  that  much  of  [dulo- 
logical  action,  and  to  no  more.  Amongst  them  (in  addition  to  tlwse 
mentioned  above)  there  were  such  honoured  workers  as  Hazlitt,  Abbott, 
RoBKetti,  Luahiogton,  Kent,  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Lord  L}rtteltoa,  Key, 
Bidlake,  Lord  Robert  Montagu,  Napier,  Craik,  Hotten,  Perowne, 
Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  Littledale,  Lubbock,  Lightfbot,  Woodward, 
Page  Hopps.  l^ese  were  names  representing  schools  wide  enough 
apart  for  excellent  expansion  and  diversity  ;  these  were  names 
Wording  brave  evidence  of  imagination  and  more  sober  wisdom ;  and 
what  followed  might  have  been  expected.  Out  of  the  very  opul«ice 
of  such  a  multitude,  out  of  its  fire  and  fervour — how  could  it  be 
helped  ?— the  small  scheme  of  a  mere  assisting  Appendix  burst  its 
bonds.  On  January  7,  1858  ('Deficiencies'  having  been  read  in  the 
previous  November),  the  Society  saw  the  diminutiveness  of  the  tether 
to  which  it  had  itself  tied  it«elf,  and,  out  of  itself — the  tether  flev. 
If  the  Society  had  a  mission,  the  conviction  came,  it  was  to  write  the 
Inography  of  English  in  its  entirety.  It  would  be  absurd  to  waste 
its  scholarship  and  unrivalled  opportunities  in  sheafing  up  and 
binding  together  a  puny  list  of  unregistered  words  ;  in  following  a 
drawn-up  *  basis  of  comparison '  with  existing  diotionariee  that  was 
only  a  swathe  and  a  burden,  that  only  hindered  achievement  tanta- 
lisingly,  with  the  dry  dictum  that  down  such  and  such  a  path  there 
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was  no  occasion  for  philological  foot  to  tread.  Clearly,  that  must  go. 
As  dearly,  other  oatlines  most  be  substituted.  And,  with  oU  action 
ont  of  gear,  there  came  a  time  when  organisation  was  exchanged  for 
diaorganiBation,  a  time  of  no  pourtrayal  but  only  expunging,  with  all 
left  chaos. 

*  More  than  a  year  passed  away  in  combating  varioos  difficulties,' 
said  tlie  lamented  Herbert  Coleridge,  answering  Trench's  '  Defici- 
encies'  in  May  i860.'  Yes.  There  could  be  no  avoidance  of  it. 
The  difficulties  were  huge ;  time  was  consumed  in  even  getting  to 
look  all  round  them.  Herbert  Coleridge,  too — accepting  the  post  of 
editor  of  the  coming  Dictionary,  as  well  as  that  he  already  held  as  the 
Society's  secretary— he  being  the  moving  spirit  that  moulded  the 
whole — found  himself  impell^  to  try  to  reach  the  highest  standard ; 
and  this  (nobly)  made  the  difficulties  more,  '  The  theory  of  lexico- 
graphy we  profess,'  he  said,  'is  that  which  Passow  was  the  tirst  to 
enunciate  clearly  and  put  in  practice  successfully,  viz.,  that  every 
word  should  be  made  to  tell  ito  own  story ; '  and  with  this  scheme 
struggling  for  life,  and  at  last  obtaining  it,  it  is  no  wonder  *  it  was 
not  tUI  August  1858  that  we  felt  ourselves  in  a  position  to  announce 
t}>e  plan  of  a  new  Dictionary  as  a  certainty,  and  to  invite  contributors 
to  fuRUsb  us  with  assistance.'  The  resolve  published,  however,  it  is 
good  to  be  able  to  record  that  contributors  answered  the  invitation 
even  more  zealously  than  before.  In  America  especially,  led  by  the 
Hon.  £.  F.  Marsh  (and  subsequently,  also,  by  Professor  March  ;  for 
the  labours  of  these  two  distinguished  scholars,  both  in  the  same 
cause,  are  not  to  be  confounded  one  with  another),  volunteer  readers 
supported  the  new  editor  admirably,  feeling  it  an  honour  and  a 
pleasure  to  be  working  with  him,  and  undertaking  the  whole  litera- 
ture of  the  eighteenth  century  in  its  entirety.  At  home  there  were 
as  many  as  147  similar  volunteers.  Some,  said  Herbert  Coleridge, — 
finding  human  nature  as  everybody  finds  it, — some  are  *  first-rate  con- 
tributors, who  do  all  they  do  conscientiously  and  well,  and  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  .  .  .  These  men  work  with  a  thorough  and 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  scheme,  and  constitute 
its  main  support ;  and  to  their  untiring  efforts  and  labour  of  love  will 
be  due,  in  a  great  measure,  such  success  as  we  may  achieve.'  Others, 
it  was  obliged  to  be  added, '  are  deaf  to  all  applications  made  to 
them ;  •  .  .  most  of  these  consist  of  contributors  who  volunteered  to 
aid  us,  and  have  since  either  forgotten  their  promises  or  found  the 
task  more  irksome  than  they  anticipated ;  ...  I  set  them  down  as 
hopeless.  .  .  .  They  promise  anything  and  everything,  but  postpone 
perfmmance  indefinitely,  neither  assisting  us  themselves  nor  enabling 
ns  to  assign  the  books  they  have  taken  to  other  and  better  helpers.' 
Is  it  unusual?  It  is  like  the  experience  of  the  Brothers  Grimm, 
Herbert  Coleridge  reflected.  These  celebrated  G-erman  story-tellers, 
faaviDg  left  fairy  fiction  for  philology,  had  published  the  first  instal- 
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ment  of  tlieir  giant  Dictionai^  just  before ;  *  they  had  appealed  to 
GennaQ  reader§  for  quotatioBB,  They  had  acquired  eighty-three 
readers,  hut  had  found  only  dx  of  any  real  value,  and  only  one  (the 
one  who  had  promised  to  read  Goethe)  exactly  coming  up  to  their 
desire.  Yet  there  was  consolation  even  in  this,  to  Herbert  Coleridge's 
delightful  mind.  '  It  is  well,'  he  said, '  not  to  be  forced  into  print 
with  undue  precipitation  by  the  impatience  of  individuab ;  and  this 
maxim,  which  is  true  of  all  literary  composition,  claims  more  especial 
attention  in  the  case  of  a  book  which  is  to  serve  as  a  general  inter- 
preter and  a  standard  of  the  noblest  and  moet  copious  language  now 
spoken  by  man.'  To  which  there  came  this  :  *  I  confidently  expect, 
unless  any  unibreseen  accident  should  occur  to  paralyse  our  efTwts, 
that  in  about  two  years  we  shall  be  able  to  give  our  first  niimber  to 
the  world.'  It  was  momentous.  And,  alae  1  it  was  prophetic.  There 
did  come  an  unforeseen  accident ;  efforts  really  were  paralysed ;  and 
pitiably.  Oppressed  with  the  unhelpfulneas  of  unhelpfiil  helpos, 
constrained  by  it,  and  by  his  own  enthusiasm,  to  exertions  more  than 
he  had  strength  to  bear,  Herbert  Coleridge  fell  ilL  Suffering,  he 
still  hoped  for  Uie  two  years  to  pass ;  and  so  they  did.  But  they 
brought  no  recovery  to  him ;  and  as  they  waned  away  he  was  gone. 
'  All  through  his  ilhiess  he  worked  for  our  proposed  Dictionary,'  says 
Mr.  Fumivall,'  his  warm  friend  and  zealous  successor  as  honorary  secre- 
tary to  the  Society.  '  He  worked  for  it  whenever  leisure  and  strength 
allowed ;  ...  in  its  service  he  caught  the  cold  which  resulted  in  faia 
death  ;  .  .  .  and  his  last  attempt  at  work — two  days  before  he  died 
— ^was  to  arrange  some  of  its  papers.'  It  was  because  of  all  this  devo- 
tion, it  was  bemuse  of  all  this  winning  ardour,  that  his  death  came 
as  such  a  heavy  blow.  In  beautiful  compensation,  it  was  becanse  of 
all  of  it,  also,  that  his  death  did  not  bring  his  work  to  a  thorongfa 
end.  His  fellow-labourers  (such  as  were  faithful,  and  they  ooonted 
well)  were  resolved  that  his  ambition  should  not  die,  at  the  least 
For  the  very  memory  of  him,  his  work  should  go  on.  They  would 
continue  the  reading  under  the  new  secretary  (there  being,  as  yet,  no 
new  editor) ;  they  would  make  the  quotations ;  these  should  accninn- 
late ;  they  ^ould  be  sent  in.  And  under  the  new  secretary  (in  the 
manner  notified  some  pages  back)  scholardom  was  ruled  to  adminUe 
effect.  There  was  a  keen  eye  to  see  what  was  wanted ;  there  vu 
abundance  of  vigour  to  arrange  that  the  wants  stood  a  chance  of  being 
supplied.  Id  a  year — that  is,  in  1862 — Mr.  Fumivall  saw  his  way 
BO  clearly  he  coiJd  desire  *  each  man  to  make,  at  once,  the  extiscte 
for  Shakespeare's  and  the  Bible  words  .  .  .  each  taking  an  initial 
letter  or  two.  Let  readers,'  he  further  directed,  '  take  one  hook  at 
least  by  Fielding,  Locke,  Defoe,  Sterne,  Savage,  Smollett,  Goldamith, 
HogK,  Motherwell,  Wilson  ('*  Noetes  Ambrosiane  "),  Sydney  Smith, 


*  still  (tSSt)  only  advanced  to  tbe  lett«r  G.    It  wu  ooiani«nopd  Id  1S37. 

*  Tiie  Ph^elofUMU  Boeiety'i  Item  EngUtk  Dictionary ;  Stuit  </  G 
ford  ;  SUphen  Austin,  1861. 
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James  Mill  ("  HistOTy  of  India  "),  Napier  ("  Peninsular  War  "),  Mil- 
man,  J,  8.  Mill,  Whewell  ("  Histoty  of  Science "),  Thackeray,  and 
the  host  of  other  writers  of  whose  books  none  have  been  yet  read ; 
.  .  .  nothing  but  the  continuous  labour  of  many  years  can  make  our 
book  anything  like  complete ;  •  •  •  the  search  may  sometimes  seem 
wearisome,  and  the  labour  of  the  ingathering  more  irksome  still,  yet 
the  work  is  worthy  and  the  aim  unselfish.  Let  us  persevere.'  And 
did  that  look  like  Saving  ?  Did  that  look  like  forgetting  Cazton, 
his  '  grete  and  honest  clerkes,'  and  forgetting  Archbishop  Trench,  and 
Herbert  Coleridge,  and  letting  begun  work  grow  cold  and  get  abash- 
ment? Let  Mr.  Fumiyall's  words  in  1863  be  looked  at,  also.  'I 
add  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  many  books  yet  miread,'  be  says. 
'The  most  important  are  Hackluyt,  MoufFet,  the  earliest  statutes, 
Alcock's  "Hill  of  Perfection"  (1497),  Duncane  L&ider,  "Purvey 
Bemonstrance "  (1395),  the  stately  "Tragedy  of  0uisoard  and 
Sigismond  "  (Wyn^m  de  Worde),  Atterbury,  Humfre  Lloyd,  Kyd, 
Hn.  Gaskell,  Whateley,  langard'  ,  .  ,  and  two  good  columns  be- 
sides. Li  1864  he  is  still  ready  with  these  close  o^ers  as  to  what  is 
to  be  done,  be  being  sustained  by  the  firm  belief  that  excellent  doing 
is  sure.  '  The  following  bookf^'  he  makes  known, '  are  at  the  disposal 
of  any  readers  who  will  kindly  volimteer  to  cut  tiiem  up  and  gum  the 
extracts  on  slips  containing  the  printed  titles : — Letters  of  the  Vemey 
Family  (firom  1478),  G-awin  Douglas  (1513),  Earth,  Yarranton, 
Philemon  Holland,'  and  more. 

In  1865,  though,  all  this  brave  light  begins  to  flicker.  There  is 
some  growing  feeling  manifest  that  the  work  is  a  very  uphill  battle. 
Not  &at  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Philological  Society ;  not  that  it  is 
the  &ult  of  the  press.  The  '  Athenaeum,'  especially,  is,  all  through, 
ever  ready  to  let  literary  readers  know  of  the  Dictionary's  literary 
wants.  But, '  Is  there  no  poniBhment  for  illegible  writing  beyond 
the  private  maledictions  of  infuriated  sub-editors?'  Mr.  FomiTall 
has  to  ciy,  notifying  one  of  his  small  enemies.  It  is  wrung  &OQI 
him — so  sympathy  feels — and  it  brings  poignant  understanding. 
Explanation  lies  in  the  grim  words,  too,  of  why  living  books  were 
submitted  to  that  horrible  bterary  murder  of  being  sliced  to  pieces 
to  get  them  quoted.  This  year  of  1865  out,  too,  and  1866  in,  fresh 
hindrances  occur ;  or  the  old  hindrances  are  fireehly  and  more  deeply 
entering.  There  is  Death  thiuning  the  ranks  of  the  workers  again, 
moreover ;  and  there  is  ghastly  accident.  Two  or  three  sub-editors 
die ;  another  sub-editor,  shooting,  shoots  away  his  right  hand.  '  Those 
readers  who  have  not  sent  in  any  slips  for  the  last  six  months,* 
exclaims  the  too-tried  secretary,  *  may  send  them  in  now.  Our 
dearth  of  extracts,'  he  continues,  *fbr  substantives  and  adjectives 
ending  in  vng,  for  nouns  ending  in  er  and  n«88,  for  adjectives  in 
a&^,  8(2,  and  ert,  for  adverbs  in  ly,  is  often  curious ;  and  the  con- 
struction of  verbs  and  adjectives  with  prepoeitions  special  to  them, 
has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to.'  In  the  same  waning  manner 
the  year  1867  goes;  the  year  1S68  goes.    Marked  regret  comes  in 
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thia  last  from  Mr.  Fumivall.  '  We  have  saffered  a  great  loss,'  he 
records, '  in  the  death  of  Sir  John  Richardson,  one  of  the  most  carefol 
and  accurate  of  our  contrihutors.  His  last  work  was  for  the  Dic- 
tionary ;  his  pen  bad  jnst  finished  a  verse  fioja  the  WycIiESte  version 
of  Isaiah,  when  his  gentle,  able,  and  msnly  spirit  was  called  to  its 
rest.'  There  need  not  be  mudi  more  said  of  this  sad  sort  now, 
though  the  secretary  bad  to  say  much  more  at  the  time — heiBg 
constrained  to  it.  Here  are  some  of  his  complaints :  '  From  some 
ten  of  the  books  in  last  year's  list,  and  some  others  taken  aoon 
after,  no  return  in  the  shape  of  extracts  has  yet  reached  me.'  And, 
*  Readers  are  still  wanted  by  the  hmidred.'  And,  *  Additional  help 
is  ui^ently  wanted  in  sub-editing  the  letters  I,  J,  P,  R,  S,  and  W.' 
And,  '  Where  we  now  have  one  worker,  we  want  a  thousand.'  And, 
'  The  letter  T  has  been  thrown  up.'  And, '  I  now  want  six  sub-editors 
for  the  letters  yet  untaken : — F  (which  is  heavy),  S  (heaviest),  T 
(heavy),  tJ  and  V,  W,  and  X,  Y,  Z  (very  Ught).'  And,  'The Full 
Dictionary  'muat  be  postponed,'  is  the  disconsolate  conclusion  finally. 
Even  '  l^e  Concise  Dictionary ' — another  variation  of  the  great 
scheme's  development,  forced  by  circumstances  upon  the  council's 
attention — 'though  advancing,  is  by  no  means  in  the  state  that 
could  be  wished.*  It  all  meant  that  the  great  English  philological 
work  that  had  been  ten  years  about,  that  had  been  twelve  yean 
about,  that  bad  been  fourteen  years  about,  was  losing  place,  was  get- 
ting its  fires  paled  out.  It  all  meant  that  the  great  English  philo- 
Ic^cal  work  that  was  to  place  England  on  a  level  with  her  noble 
French  and  Cherman  literary  rivals  (by  doing,  lexicographically,  for 
England  what  Littr^  had  done  in  France,  what  the  Brothers  Grimm 
were  commencing  to  do  in  Germany),  was  sinking  to  the  ground  for 
want  of  efficient  public  support,  for  want  of  that  deep  and  hot  stir 
that  should  reach  all  literary  instincts  alike,  fusing  tiiem  together 
into  a  superb  and  invincible  whole.  And  was  this  really  to  be 
allowed  7  Was  it  to  be  suSered  and  submitted  to,  with  merely  the 
memorial  of  a  short  Sic  jaeet  ?  Not — altogether.  Not — whilst 
those  who  had  been  at  the  birth  were  still  in  life,  and  still  could  see 
all  the  service  that  had  been  projected,  and  all  the  pity  of  a  full  re- 
linquishment. For^ — to  turn  languor  into  vitality,  to  turn  pallidness 
into  a  ruddy  glow— all  that  was  really  required,  it  was  cl^r,  was  a 
financially-appointed  editor.  All  that  was  really  required  was  an 
editor  who  should  have  all  the  brave  enthusiasm  of  the  previous 
seoretaries,  who  should  have  the  added  command  and  authority  arising 
from  a  defined  position,  from  a  confirmed  status ;  the  having  which 
should,  perforce,  make  his  organieation  the  received  organisation,  and 
bis  ruling  the  undisputed  law.  Further,  the  recognition  of  this  never 
weDt  away.  There  was  the  quiet  holding  to  it ;  there  was  the  quiet 
looking  on ;  and  now  that  a  few  more  years  have  drifted  by,  what 
bae  come  as  a  result,  the  Philological  Society  and  the  litenuy  world 
thoroughly  well  know.  The  editor  who  was  desired  has  been  found; 
his  services  have  been  secured.    It  is  Dr.  Murray,  President  of  the 
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Philological  Society,  1879,  1880;  now  among  its  vice-presideiits. 
And  there  ia  no  fear  now ;  there  is  no  tiiought  of  paiofdl  ebbing  out, 
and  slow  extinction.  In  Dr.  Murray — to  be  best  identified  by  other 
readers  as  the  writer  of  the  article  on  the  English  Zjanguage  in  the 
^  Eacydopsedia  Britannica '  firat  quoted  in  this  paper — there  ie  known 
to  be  every  qualification  indispensable  to  bhe  due  peifoimaDce  of  his 
giant  task.  There  is  known  to  be  that  especial  form  of  fitness  that 
marked  him  out  at  once  as  being  within  the  orbit  of  possibilities, 
that  ended  by  fixing  him  there,  the  centre. 

' '  f  And  the  immense  forces  philology  has  placed  at  this  scholar's  com~ 
mand,  the  immense  machinery  by  whidi  this  eminent  philolt^at 
directs  and  regulates  these  forces,  will  form  the  subject  of  the  con- 
cluding chapter. 

II. 

Thb  Biogbafkt  in  PitoaBBss. 

Is  it  a  pity  there  should  be  a  commercial  side  to  literary  under- 
takings ?  It  is  a  condition  of  philosophy,  at  any  rate,  however. 
Dual  nature  is  proved  by  it ;  or  seems  to  be.  For,  given  the  gloi;  of 
the  possession  of  the  divine  quality  that  allows  of  the  spread  of  the 
wings  and  the  firee  soar,  there  have  to  be,  in  revenge,  the  mundane 
traits  that  link  literature  on  to  clay,  insisting  that  tught,  with  more 
speed  or  less  of  it,  shall  end  in  a  return  to  clay  again. 

It  is  reasoning,  making  it  certain,  that  the  commercial  side  of  the 
Philolc^cal  Society's  Biography  of  English,  before  final  decision  was 
.come  to  about  it,  had  to  go  through  wide  and  variant  consideration. 
There  will  be  no  detail  of  this,  here,  though.  ^Hiat  had  to  be 
rejected,  whether  in  the  interests  of  philology,  whether  in  the  inte- 
rests of  business,  may  be  in  these  pages  rejected  again.  It  is  only 
what  is  going  to  be  acted  upon  that  need  get  presenting ;  by  which 
rule  there  is  obligation  to  say  no  more  than  that,  afber  many  proposals 
and  counter- proposals  (the  enterprise  being  prodigious  ;  the  traditions 
■of  the  land  not  permitting  it  to  become  national,  in  the  sense  of 
encroaching  on  tiie  country's  exchequer),  it  is  the  University  of 
Oxford,  through  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  that  has 
negotiated  wi^  the  Philological  Society  and  Dr.  Murray.  Led  by 
true  academic  instinct,  acting  with  true  academic  bearing,  the 
University  left  all  mercenary  spirit  behind ;  the  University  recog- 
nised the  incalculable  boon  that  would  be  conferred  upon  English 
literature  could  this  last  prodigious  conception  of  English  scholarship 
be  reared  into  life ;  and,  recognieing  also  that  it,  itself,  held  the 
power  to  give  the  aid  through  which  alone  the  rearing  could  come, 
it  stands  now  the  generous  giver  of  that  aid;  acquiring  alike  the 
honour  of  association  with  the  vast  exploit,  and  the  grace  that  comes 
from  rendering  a  service  to  English  speakers  and  English  readers 
that  will  make  them  heavy  debtors  to  it  for  ever. 
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And  this  action  of  the  Oxford  Univ^^ity, — or,  it  may  be  better 
to  say,  tbiB  actioo  of  the  delegates  of  the  Cl&readon  Press,  is  ft 
circumstance  essentially  important.  Great  prestige  lies  in  it  (di>-  . 
carding  all  su^estion  of  patronage,  this  sot  being  intended  to  be 
conveyed  at  all) ;  there  lied  in  it  even  more  power.  For,  not  only 
is  it,  as  hae  been  sufficiently  intimated  in  the  preceding  <^aptert 
that  there  has  never  been  eo  immenae  a  scholarly  laboor  undertaken 
in  England  before,^  it  is  equally  as  true  that  no  editor,  whilst  being 
director  of  lengthened  work  standing  on  such  a  grand  basis,  ever 
before  was  able  to  gather  his  powers  tc^;ether  with  snch  a  proud 
sense  of  stability  and  support.  And  that  it  is  only  just  there  should 
be  this  sense,  that  it  is  only,  after  all,  commercial,  is  clear  at  once. 
The  utmost  stretch  of  generalship  and  organisation  can  only  be  exer- 
cised successfully  where  there  are  unlimited  supplies  to  be  drawn 
from,  where  no  cavil  cornea,  when,  from  time  to  time,  tbere  is  a  draw- 
ing; and  that  it  is  obligatory  that  the  philological  and  literary 
material  under  consideration  should  be  summoned  and  arranged,  and 
deployed  and  utilised,  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  geaetalsbip  and 
organisation,  can  be  abundantly  shown.  Take  the  very  first  item 
with  which  Dr.  Murray  in  1879  had  to  combat.  It  was  no  ideal 
student's  deskful  of  neat  notes  and  extracts,  to  be  laid,  cherisbingly, 
under  bronze  paper-weights,  and  decorated  letter-clips,  on  a  liluary 
table.  It  was  no  ordinary  editorial  communication,  even,  comprising 
*  copy,'  and  proof  and  revise,  and  '  make-up,'  to  be  attacked  and 
despatched  with  some  sort  of  short  system  and  known  periodicity. 
Quite  with  other  measurements  and  other  potentialities,  it  vas  two 
tons  weight  of  MSS.  and  printed  pages ;  meaning  reams  and  reams 
of  it ;  meaning  unliftable  cases  of  it ;  appalling  piles ;  representing 
the  copying  and  the  burrowing  of  a  host  of  readers  and  other  workers 
for  twenty  years.  It  was  two  tons  weight  of  quotations  (each  quo- 
tation wanted,  indispensably) ;  of  correspondence ;  of  lists  of  books ;  of 
lists  of  readers ;.  of  lists  of  sub-editors ;  of  newspaper-cuttings  con- 
taining suggestions,  appeals,  comments ;  of  pamphlets ;  of  Reports  ;  of 
Proposals;  of  Transactions.  It  was  these  two  tons  weight  beeped 
together  in  sacks,  in  packages,  in  hampers,  in  boxes,  in  mere  bundles, 
seciu-ed  by  a  string ;  these,  just  as  they  had  been  accumulating  in 
(and  very  seriously  incommoding)  Mr,  Ii\uiiivall's  residence ;  in  bis 
cupboards ;  on  his  stairs ;  on  his  shelves  ;  his  ledges  ;  on  any  coign  of 
vantage  where  the  arriving  treasures  could  be  saiely  hoisted  up,  or 
huddled,  or  balanced,  or  in  any  other  way  temporanly  disposed  o^ 
till  the  good  day  of  overhauling  and  use  should  come.  Being,  in  this 
wise,  two  tons  weight  of  philological  and  literary  property  never 
gathered  tc^tber  beCore,  little  likely  ever  to  be  gathered  t«^ether 
again,  it  yicjded,  out  of  the  nature  of  it,  much  incident ;  it  made 
many  imperative  demands.     When  one  of  the  sacks  of  it  was  opened. 
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a  mouse  b&d  appropriated  it  as  her  nuiser;:  she  was  there,  all  her 
nursliugB  nestled  round  her,  in  comfortable  warmth  and  refection. 
When  other  packages  were  untied,  there  were  discoTeries  of  dead 
mice ;  and  moulder ;  and  fading  ink ;  and  abeolutel;  ill^ble  writing 
(recalling  that  hurst  of  denunciation,  *  Is  there  no  punishment,'  &c.) ; 
there  were  quires  of  work  done  under  misapprehension ;  and  quires 
almost  as  provoking,  since  they  gave  wickedest  temptation  to  linger 
over  them  till  there  had  be^  masterj  of  every  enchanting  word. 
When,  too,  some  of  the  old-  time  readers  and  sub-editors  were  written  to, 
the  applications  were  returned  from  the  Dead-Letter  Office  (implying 
books  and  quotations  irretrievably  lost,  and  entailing  attack  upon  aU 
those  books  again) ;  or  else  executors,  or  other  survivors,  sent  in,  in 
reply,  pounds  and  pounds  weight  of  material  more — discovered  by 
them  in  stables,  in  garrets,  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  the  States,  any- 
where ;  stored  up,  they  knew  not  why,  or  for  whom,  and  gladly 
forwarded  by  them  to  the  proper  qnaiter,  for  the  ending  of  re- 
sponsibility and  for — riddance.  And  all  of  this  two  tons  weight 
of  harvested  matter,  let  it  be  remembered,  whether  it  had  already 
-  been  under  the  secretary's  roof,  whether  it  had  to  be  applied 
for,  and  searched  for,  and  waited  for,  had  to  be  looked  at,  to 
be  sorted,  to  be  systematised ;  had  to  take  up  apace,  to  take 
up  years  of  time,  to  be  placed — for  all  Ihis  space,  for  all  this  time — 
where  each  item  should  be  as  ready  of  access,  for  reference,  as 
if  it  had  been  an  item  in  a  merchant's  stock,  where  none  of  it  would 
incur  the  smallest  possibility  of  disturbance.  At  once,  too,  after 
some  mere  tentative  survey — in  such  rapid  manner  of  understanding, 
it  might  almost  be  called  intuition — Dr.  Murray  saw  that  he  wanted 
a  million  quotations  more  ;  he  was  aware,  in  other  words,  that,  not- 
withstanding all  this  bewildering  labyrinth  of  treasure,  he  had  only 
yet  two-thirds  (about)  of  what  his  purpose  demanded.  It  made  the 
qoestion  press  home,  closer  and  closer,  Where  should  it  all  be  put  ? 
Where  was  the  study,  the  workshop,  the  atelier — it  matters  not — 
wherein  this  could  be  harboured  and  displayed,  and  made  ready  for 
manipulating  (so  to  speak),  for  scholarly  digestion?  Packing  away, 
simple  storage,  in  anticipation  of  a  master's  eye,  had  sufficed 
(mcffitly)  for  twenty  years ;  this  was  sufficient  no  longer.  The  master 
bad  come.  There  must  be  an  assembling-place  fixed  upon  where  a 
group  of  feUow-labourers  (more  or  less  literary,  more  or  less  only 
clerical  and  corresponding)  could  he  under  his  direction ;  where  he 
himself,  as  a  part  of  his  home  (not  in  the  iaehion  merely  of  an  office 
for  r^ulated  visiting),  could  have  ingress  and  egress,  at  all  hours  and 
Beaeons,  in  all  moods  and  manners,  for  solitary  research  and  composi- 
tion, for  ever-recurring  reference  by  others,  and  consultation.  A 
Word  Factory  was  wanted,  in  short ;  some  trade  premises,  where  the 
philological  raw  material,  spread  abundantly  and  heterogeneously, 
could  be  ground  out  by  division  and  sub-division,  mechanically,  and 
afterwards  with  reason ;  where  there  could  be  operatives  and  over- 
seers parcelled,  appropriated ;  a  counting.house  department,  even ; 
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with  proprietor  at  the  head  of  the  whole,  acoommodated  so  that  his 
geniua  could  yet  have  ita  scholarly  way,  so  that  his  mastery  of  letters 
could  yet  take  him  as  far  as  mastery  could  go.  And  what  could  be 
devised?  In  the  answer  to  thia  lies  a  great  deal.  It  points  at  once 
to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Murray's  bold  gissp  of  his  philolo^c&l  life-work, 
bold  as  it  is,  would  he  a  grasp  without  a  chance  of  attaining  its 
object,  if  he  did  not  at  the  same  time,  with  a  powerful  atnlity  to 
identify  himself  with  the  century  he  lives  in,  more  usual  to  men  of 
science  than  to  men  of  letters,  systematically  seek  his  best  aide»^e- 
camp  among  the  most  recent  outcomes  of  invention.  Thus :  There 
being  a  remarkably  ready  manner  nowadays  of  providing  shelter  and 
abode  for  defined  purposee,  with  quickness  and  cheapness,  in  any  best 
desired  spot — the  mode  of  running  np  a  temporary  iron  building 
that'  can  disappear  when  the  need  for  it  is  past,  and  leave  the  ground 
exactly  as  if  it  had  never  been — ao  Dr.  Murray,  availing  himself  of 
this,  conceives  of  an  Iron  Library,  an  Iron  Study ;  a  special  stroc- 
ture  that  shall  be  individual  to  his  own  dimensions,  his  own  cghyuu- 
ence,  appropriated  to  the  Dictionary  and  to  nothing  more.  He 
orders  an  Iron  Library,  therefore ;  he  puts  it,  too,  precisely  at  his 
house-poich.  His  house— a  quaint  timber-layereid,  white-painted 
old  residence  at  Mill  Hill  (where  the  celebrated  school  that  took  him 
there  stands  ou  the  high  ground  overlooking  Hendon ;  where  clumps 
and  belts  of  trees,  on  high  ground  and  low  ground  alike,  make  tJbe 
landscape  notable  for  picturesqueness  and  rich  nuances  of  colour) — 
his  house  is  just  added  to,  in  this  magical  way,  by  an  extn  apartmrait, 
and  all  is  complete.  The  bit  of  land  thus  covered  was  a  sunny  piece 
of  garden  before.  It  was  a  part  of  the  village.  The  small-paned 
windows  of  one  side  dt  the  house  looked  at  it ;  and  looked  at  a  gate 
that  led  at  once  into  primitive  shopkeeping  and  close  gossip,  into 
all  the  hot  sleepiness  and  settlement  of  comfortable  and  oonb^ited 
rusticity.  But  now  the  small-paned  windows  are  blocked  up,  or  nearly, 
by  the  corrugated  sides  of  the  new  structure ;  by  its  sky-Ughted  rooif, 
sloping  and  spreading ;  and  there  is  no  view  of  opposite  gable  and 
branch  top,  of  loitering  neighbourB,  of  the  rare  interlude  of  a  vehicle 
passing  by.  The  Scriptorium,^  become  the  object  of  the  life  to  be 
passed  in  that  tranquil  suburban  home,  is  become  also  the  main 
object,  in  the  other  sense,  to  be  looked  at  firom  the  home ;  and  there 
it  is ;  in  its  BO  many  feet  of  fiat  dull  grey,  its  so  many  feet  of  flat 
dull  brown ;  whilst  yet  the  uncomely  stiffness  of  it,  the  unctHnely 
straightnesB  of  it,  is  just  redeemed  from  all  of  prosaic  utititaiianism 
by  the  &inge  of  ferns,  self-sown  and  graceful,  that  decorate  its  feet, 
1^  the  occasional  chirrup  and  song  of  free  and  happy  birds. 

A  Home  for  the  Dictionary  is  at  hand  at  last,  then — that  Johnson, 
for  his  nine  years'  work,  would  have  heard  of  with  ponderous  thou^ 
eloquent  derision ;  that  earlier  lexicographers,  compiling,  for  twice 
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nine  years,  under  the  Stuarts,  under  the  Tudors,  would  have  smiled 
at  l)ei]ignly,  as  a  gracious  dream.  Entering  the  slight  door  of  it, 
there  is  entrance  upon  plain  deal.  There  is  an  aspect  of  unvaryiDg, 
unincident-giving,  sawn  and  planed  white-wood.  It  seems  every- 
where ;  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left ;  and  behind,  and  straight  &cing ; 
And  ou  the  floor,  and  even  on  the  dais  that  makes  the  floor  of  the  £ur 
part  a  foot  or  so  higher  than  the  rest ;  and  even  on  the  wide-spreading 
table  nearly  fllling  this ;  and  on  a  smaller  table  at  this  lower  level, 
where  the  foot  at  entering  treads.  Then  the  plain  deal  is  plain  deal 
pigeon-bole.  It  is  pigeon-hole,  at  any  rate,  along  this  wall  and 
along  that  (barring,  only,  that  intermission  across  there  of  a  square 
jard,  about,  of  flat,  bare  side-window).  It  is  pigeon-hole  higher 
than  the  arm  can  reach ;  going  down  bo  low  there  is  need  to  stoop. 
It  is  pigeon-hole,  all  up  and  down,  and  anglewise,  of  this  plain  deal 
SCTeen  that  shuts  off  the  door,  that  keeps  the  inner  side — where  all  is 
pigeon-hole  again — snug  and  weather-tight  for  settled  sitting.  For 
the  remainder,  it  is  only  just  that  much  different  frran  plain  deal 
pigeon-hole  that  it  is  plain  deal  shelf ;  that  it  is  sweeps  of  shelf ;  and 
shelf  erected  above  shelf;  and  upright  divisions  of  shelf;  and  sloping 
shelf,  with  beaded  stop-edge  running  all  along,  that  books  and  papers 
can  lie  there  open,  escaping  the  t^ger  of  sliding  off  to  the  floor. 
Utilitarianism  it  shows  again,  pore  and  simple. 

But  a  quick  end  comes  to  this  quick  thinking.  The  master  looks 
up  from  the  semicirole  of  open  reference-books  amidst  which  he  is 
sitting ;  he  pushes  away  his  chair,  and  comes  smilingly  down  to  give 
his  band.  Wearing  his  academic  cap,  he  is  wearing,  even  more  con- 
spicuously, his  academic  breadth  of  courtesy  and  gentle  learning ;  a 
couple  of  fellow-labourers  on  the  dfus  he  has  left,  raise  their  close  skull- 
caps as  he  names  them ;  two  ladies,  at  their  simpler  work,  on  this 
lower  level,  look  up  greetingly  with  pleasantness  that  corresponds ; 
and  it  is  all  courteous  welcome,  all  the  rendering  graciously,  in  literary 
hospitality ,_of  the  rites  of  scholarly  companion-feeling,  bringing  the 
desire  to  get  understanding  of  the  whole,  sympathetically,  by  ready 
comment  and  inquiry. 

And,  without  a  doubt,  the  comment  and  the  inquiry  may  come, 
after  their  own  manner  ;  for,  after  his  own  manner,  Dr.  Murray  has 
patient  explanation  at  hand  exhaustlessly — has  even  the  good  en- 
durance, when  there  is  lack  of  comprehension,  to  explain  again. 

*  The  pigeon-holes,'  he  begins — since  he  sees  Uiese  are  getting 
lively  noting — '  I  saw  at  once  that  we  must  furnish  ourselves  with 
them  ;  that.,  in  &ct,  they  w^%  indispensable.  They  number  more 
than  i,icx>  now,  though  we  shall  want  to  add  to  them  even  yet,  as 
the  work  gets  on  ;  and  they  hold  the  quotations,  or  the  slips,  as  our 
word  is,  for  them.  These  are  all — see — on  uniform  sheets  of  paper,  of 
note-paper  size,  and  they  are  all  now  being  reduced  to  a  imiform  plan.* 

*  And  do  not  think  any  one  detaU  is  unnecessary,'  the  Doctor  puts 
in,  when  the  organisation  requisite  for  all  this  brings  out  some  won- 
derment,   '  The  original  method  differed  a  little  from  mine,  in  the 
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position  of  the  catch-words,  book-titles,  and  other  details ;  and  now 
the  time  has  come  when  diSerenceB  must  do  longer  be.  For  if  we  do- 
not  know  where  to  find  quotations,  ia  there  any  use  in  the  quotations 
being  here  ? ' 

Clearly,  no  ;  and  Dr.  Murray  continues ;  '  We  get  as  much  of  the 
mecl&nical  part  of  this  done  as  we  can,  at  this  lower  table  ;  in  what 
remains,  my  volunteer  sub-editors,  outside,  give  me  their  help.  They 
receive  the  slips  in  boxes,  by  rail.  Here  is  a  box — just  now  in — a 
foot-and-a-half  square,  probably,  as  yon  see.  We  use  all  the  caniets 
in  the  kingdom  ;  we  know  all  their  scales  of  chaiges,  their  methods 
of  delivery ;  and,  carriage  being  bo  safe  and  so  cheap  (compaiativelyy 
we  have  sub-editors  at  Cardiff,  Kendal,  Oxford,  St.  Bees,  at  many  other 
places,  some  as  far  as  Arbroath,  and  even  Rome.  It  does  not  sigmfy 
where  our  sub-editors  live,  except  that  I  have  not  thought  it  w5l  to 
entrust  such  valuable  masses  of  matter  to  American  friends  *,  the  risks 
of  the  double  sea-voyage  across  the  Atlantic  deterred  me.  And  all  the 
work  is  simplified  by  everyone  acting  under  the  code  of  instructions 
I  have  drawn  up.     Did  each  man  pursue  his  own  method * 

There  would  be  cha(»,  manifestly.  There  would  be  none  of 
this  absolutely  cashier-like  neatness  and  predsion  that  make  the 
contents  of  centuries  of  books  as  available  as  if  they  were  beads 
strung  on  a  string.  To  glance  at  head  after  head  of  the  instructions 
is  to  become  convinced  of  this ;  is  to  have  unfolded,  too,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  field  of  work  they  cover,  and  its  deep  intricacy. 

For  instance,  here  is  the  First  Article  of  the  master's  Code. 
'  Catchwords,'  it  says  *  ought  to  exhibit  the  Typical  Form  of  the  word.* 
When  this  is  not  so— when,  that  is,  a  quotation  is  headed  '  abricock  * 
(one  of  the  old  forms  of  the  word)  instead  of '  apricot '  (in  use  now), 
all  such  slips  should  be  transferred, '  eo  as  to  have  all  quotations  for 
any  one  word  together,  however  the  word  may  be  spelt  in  them.* 

But  Dr.  Murray  is  aware  that  Dictionary-searchers,  looking  for  the 
word  *  abricock,'  when  his  Dictionary  is  ready  for  their, hands,  will 
reflect  nothing  about  typical  forms,  but  will  at  once  turn  to  the 
colucnns  headed,  with  the  spelling  they  want,  abb  ;  and  he  instructs 
his  sub-editors  accordingly.  '  Insert,'  he  says,  in  Article  3,  *  blank 
slips  bearing  the  obsolete  form  as  a  catchword,  in  the  places  whence 
you  remove  the  others,  with  a  cross-reference  to  the  typical  form — 
thus,  in  the  place  whence  you  have  removed  the  slips  for  Abricock, 
insert  a  blank  slip  bearing  "  Abricock,  obs.  t,  Apricol^  q.  v."  *  *  Your 
slips,'  he  continues,  in  ^^icle  4,  'are  now  in  homographic  groups 
{%.«,  in  groups  of  words  identical  in  spelling,  but  per^pa  consisting 
of  several  distinct  parts  of  speech,  or  even  of  words  having  no  con- 
nection, as  seal,  n.,  animal ;  seal,  n.,  stamp ;  seal,  v.,  £c,)  Oo 
through  them  and  divide  each  group,  when  it  conmsts  of  two  or 
more  different  words,  into  its  words,  separating  the  slips  for  tale,  n., 
tale,  a.,  tale,  v, ;  for  tender,  n.,  he  who  tends ;  tender,  n.,  an  offer ; 
tender,  a.  %  tender,  v.,  to  offer ;  tender,  v.,  to  oherish,  &a.  All  slips 
for  the  saoke  words  will  now  be  together.' 
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Can  it  be  g^limilLeTiDgly  perceived  ?  Can  the  invoIutioDB,  the 
complicatloDB,  the  need  for  grasp  and  ooncentratioa  be,  some  way, 
nnderetood? 

*  Wait,  though,'  aaya  Dr.  Murray,  as  he  Bees  the  pause  of  puzzle 
and  bewilderment,  and  as  he  smiles.  '  Here  is  a  sheet  of  explanations 
tliat  shoold  accompany  the  instnictions.  The  one  brings  out  the 
Tflpftning  of  the  Other.     Take  tbem  both.' 

The  new  MS.  contains  eleven  clauses ;  some  of  them  with  inner 
flaiues.  The  new  MS.  says, '  The  discussion  of  a  word  shall  contain 
the  denomination,  as  n.,  Oid^.,  &c. ;  the  specialisation,  as  hot.,  cA«m., 
&>(A.^  <&c. ;  the  characterisation,  as  O&0.,  arch,  (archaic  or  obsolescent), 
•pmv.  (provincial),  &c. ;  the  forms,  i.0.  all  the  forma  which  the  woid 
has  bail,  arranged  chronologically,  and  preceded  by  numbers  con- 
cisely indicating  the  centuries  within  which  they  were  used ;  the 
history  of  how  the  word  became  English,  stating  concisely  whether 
the  word  is  an  adoption  or  adaptation ;  from  a  Fr.,  Lat.,  &c.,  word, 
or  words,  or  stem  of  a  word ;  with  such  other  information  as  shall 
seem  desirable.'  The  new  MS.  says  there  is  to  be  discussion  of 
oognate  forms ;  of  obs.  var.  (obsolete  variant) ;  of  var.  sp.  (variant 
spelling) ;  of  irregular  forms  and  inflections  of  words  ;  of  prefixes, 
^^es,  and  parts  of  words ;  of  combinations  and  compounds ;  of  special 
phaaes  of  meaning  or  meanings  that  shall  be  deduced  logically.  It 
says  50  much,  in  short,  it  affords  so  full  a  view  of  the  sur&ce  and  the 
under  digging,  of  the  scholarly  knowledge  implied  by  it,  and  the 
scholarly  application, — ^the  firstr^lanced-at  Code,  moreover,  contains 
80  long  a  series  of  articles  more,  about  chronological  order,  about 
lists  to  be  drawn  up  of  historical  Bpellings,  about  provisional  defi- 
nitions for  the  editor's  revisal,  about  selection  of  quotations  (sup- 
posing, &om  wealth  of  readings,  selection  can  be  made),  that  the  per- 
plexity and  the  bewilderment  go  on,  straight,  to  mystification,  bring- 
ing a  confused  look  at  Dr.  Murray,  and  a  despairing  gesture. 

'Pass  it  all  by,  then,'  says  Dr.  Murray,  snuling  again.  Gladly.  It 
is  only  for  a  moment,  however.  A  &eah  soggestion  comes  from  the 
Doctor,  as  if  su^estions  were  everywhere  around  him,  and  required 
no  effort. 

*  Look  at  the  slips  themselves,'  he  says.  '  After  being  printed  at 
Oxford  (as  &r  as  the  title  is  concerned,  the  date,  and  the  initials  for 
volume,  chapter,  and  page),  they  are  posted  to  our  readers,  and  out 
leaders,  when  they  have  filled  them  up,  post  them  on  to  us.  We  have 
about  a  thousand  new  slips  readi  us  every  day  ;  and  we  should  have ; 
for  at  the  end  of  my  third  year  (close  upon  us  now)  I  must  have  all 
the  reading  over,  except  those  for  special  examples  discovered  to  be 
missiDg.  It  is  so  that  we  may  be  shut  in  to  the  real  work,  without 
distraction.  Here  are  slips  that  have  been  through  sevei^  of  the 
stages ;  some  that  have  been  through  none ;  some  that  have  been 
through  all.  Let  them  be  dealt  with,  just  as  is  desired.  Yes,  even 
to  taking  them  firom  their  places  &eely.  We  only  ask  that  they  be 
put  bacl^  exactly  as  they  are  found.' 
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There  is  plenty  to  pass  under  examioatioo,  ODinistakeably.  Here 
are  slips  iUustratiog  <  Br<^e'  for  the  years  1586,  1610,  l€[5, 1623, 
1630,  1724,  1743,  1748,  176s.  1773,  i7;4.  1775.  ^7^7-,  i8iS.i8i6» 
1828,  1829,  1830,  1S31,  1855, 1862,  down  to  a  slip,  brand-new,  from 
'  Lotbair ' — wi^  yet '  Brogue '  tbe  shoe,  and  '  Brogue '  the  accent  or 
mannerism,  all  commingled,  and  wanting  extricating  and  tabulating, 
that  the  missing  dates  (if  any)  may  be  asked  for,  and  the  surplus  of 
illustrations  passed  on.  There  are  slips  utterly  illegible,  upsetting- 
instructions  and  explanations,  and  Scriptorium  ambitions  and  purposes, 
at  a  blow ;  one  such  (the  title,  being  printed,  let«  that  much  be  known) 
fromPrynne's  'Antipathic,*  1641.  There  are  slips  that  are  those  quar- 
ter-pages and  more,  cut  right  out,  ruthlessly,  of  old  books ;  one  being- 
three  inches  of  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  1 577 ;  another  as  cruel  a 
mutilation  of  Hooker's  Giraldus,  1586.  There  are  slips  bringing  all 
back  of  the  honest  and  grete  derkes  who  spoke  with  Caxton  enjoy- 
iiigly ; — one  illustrating  '  Embroidered,'  '  He  thenne  hadde  in  the 
momynge  ooynted  hym  self  of  a  scarlette  gowne  wel  bnnuJed,'  giving 
the'rudeandbrood'formwithCaxton's  own  stamp  upon  it,  1483,  from 
his  tjanslation  of  GeoSroi  de  la  Tour  I'Audri ; — another,  illustrating 
*  Embroidery,' '  I  suppose  that  sayntes  in  erthe  were  not  arrayed  so 
gaye  .  .  .  with  clothes  of  broodery,'  from  the  *  Dives  and  Pauper,' 
1496,  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  There  are  slips,  excellently  good, 
showing  their  readers'  acute  comprehension  of  what  explanatory 
quotations  ought  to  be ;  ex. :  *  To  Bounce.  Macaulay  bounced 
Uirougb  the  open  window.'  There  are  slips  as  fiilly  and  completely 
bad  ;  ex. :  '  Broil.  In  memorizing  lines  which  worldly  broyle,' — 
wherein  no  clear  definition  is  to  be  discovered  an3nrhere,  let  it  be 
pondered  over  or  sharply  guessed.  There  are  ^ps,  oontributed 
by  an  architect,  to  represent  architecture,  aa  beautifully  copied — 
in  red  ink  the  title,  in  black  ink  the  extracts,  that  the  contrasts 
may  relieve  the  eye — as  if  each  were  the  under-writing  of  an  ex- 
hibited design,  with  no  item  too  insignificant  to  get  reverent  place 
upon  the  plan.  One  Ihon  Shutc's  book,  these  quotations  are  seen 
to  come  firom,  as  they  enf(n«e  attention ;  Ihon  Shote,  Paynter 
and  Archyteck ;  getting  imprinted  at  London  in  Fletestrete,  nere 
to  Saint  Dunstan's  Churche,  by  Thomas  Marshe,  1 563  ;  ctdling 
his  work  '  The  first  and  chief  groondee  of  architecture  lued  in  all 
the  auncient  and  famous  monymentes ;  with  a  farther  and  more 
ample  discourse  uppon  the  same  than  hitherto  hath  been  set  out  by 
any  other.'  It  is  an  illustration,  than  which  nothing  better  oould 
oome,  of  tbe  way  all  artists  in  their  own  art,  all  scientists  in  their 
own  science,  are  mllying  round  the  Scriptorium  and  its  master; 
pouring  into  his  stores  their  own  special  knowledge  of  their  own 
special  byways,  that  what  each  can  furnish  shall  have  no  bilure,  but 
shall  help,  at  its  best,  to  bring  the  grand  outcome  of  Modem  Philo- 
logy to  good  completion.  So  good  an  illustration,  in  &ct,  is  this 
individiml  contribution  that,  li^ering  over  the  careful  pile  of  it, 
turning  to  extract  after  extract  (they  count  up  nearly  to  a  thousand). 
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it  ia  felt  to  be  a  pity  the;  should  lose  their  painstaking  preseotability 
— getting  worked  in  and  woven  in  and  out,  among  the  i,ioo  pigeon- 
holes; being  picked  out  by  process  and  process;  treated  by  every 
Article  of  the  Code — a  score  only,  possibly,  in  each  intricacy  of 
Letter  A,  a  score  or  two  in  B,  a  score  more  in  other  divisions  of  other 
letters,  and  so  on  through — and,  some  way,  this  pity  gets  itaelf  to 
some  expression. 

*  Yes,'  are  Dr.  Murray's  words,  there  being  quickness  with  him  to 
follow  the  thought  of  it,  *  these  quotations  are  to  be  valued  immensely. 
They  are  lovely.' 

For,  there  is  that  hot  denunciation,  '  Is  there  no  punishment,* 
&C.,  having  chaoce  of  utterance  in  the  Scriptorium  day  by  day,  as 
has  been  notified.  It  did  not  lose  all  pith  and  point  when  Herbert 
Coleridge  was  removed  &om  the  Dictionary ;  when  Mr,  Fumivall 
could  allow  his  brave  holding  of  it  together  to  relax.  It  is  still 
.being  bom  of  new  postages  as  new  postages  are  delivered.  Were 
these  written  during  a  dnve,  and  was  that  drive  outside  an  omnibus  ? 
is  a  whimsical  inquiry  forced  out — once,  at  least.  Other  disappoint- 
ments are  encountered,  too,  and  farther  thwartings.  Slips  come, 
tnoving  to  be  not  Engllth  at  all,  but  Arabic  (<  aya-el-khan,'  and  so 
forth) ;  stray  examples  come,  with  catchwords  only,  and  all  else 
omitted ;  other  stray  examples  show  quotations  right  enough,  bnt 
b<x)k,  chapter,  and  verse  fbi^tten.  Others  have  occasional  directions,. 
*  For  such  a  word,  see  such  another  word,'  in  calm  oblivion  that  such 
another  may  be  miles  away  with  its  own  aub-editor,  or  may  have- 
already  been  printed  from  and  destroyed.  The  knowledge  of  which 
makes  it  no  wonder  that  when  excellent  legibility  and  purpose  are 
received,  they  should  be  gratefully  welcomed,  and  thought  as  worthy 
of  a  tender  adjective  as  light  after  darkness,  or  flowers  found  in 
Uoom  refreshingly,  in  an  unexpected  spot. 

'  Nothing  shows  us  better  how  character  will  make  its  mark,'  is 
Dr.  Murray's  comment.  *And  character  has  broad  space  for  the 
markiog  among  our  good  ranks  of  readers.  Our  number  is  754  in 
all.  Alt<^;ether,  in  this  year,  some  1,600  books  have  been  under- 
taken, with  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  slips  sent  out,  and 
about  a  third  of  the  number  properly  returned.  And  the  rest  will 
reach  us — ^in  time  ;  for  though  some  readers  drop  off  after  quoting 
from  one  or  two  volumes,  others  have  persevered  through  many 
volumes,  and  a  great  number  are  hard  at  work  for  me  stiU.' 

'  Then,  touching  this  same  matter,'  continues  the  Doctor,  turning 
to  a  row  of  sturdy  volumes,  as  erect  and  City-like  as  merchants' 
ledgers  of  sales  and  purchases,  of  debit  and  credit,  of  double  entry, 
of — whatever  may  be  the  proper  definitions  of  these  mysteries  of 
balance  and  accounts — '  these  books  here  may  be  of  interest.  Tb^ 
are — simply  our  correspondence.' 

It  did  not  seem  possible.  They  were  thirteen  huge  quartos  ;  tiiey 
were  a  hand  thick  ;  they  held  over  400  letters  each  ;  they  held  so 
many  letters  they  counted  up  to  more  than  5,000  as  a  whole,  their 
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□umbera  baviog  been  from  thirty  to  forty  a  day  at  the  b^jfinning  of 
the  undertaking,  and  being  still  about  sixty  a  week*  ot  3,000  in  the 
year. 

'Further,'  saye  Dr.  Murray,  after  giving  these  figures,  and 
sharing  in  the  emprise  of  them,  '  I  shall  continue  to  collect.  These 
are  all  the  lettem  up  to  this  date, misBing  none,  that  Ihave received; 
all  the  post-cards ;  all  the  other  communications.  They  come  firom 
readers,  from  sub-editors,  from  mere  inquirers  who  ask  and  who  ate 
gone ;  they  come  from  everybody.  I  keep  them  for  reference ;  even 
for  history.  That  the  whole  material  on  which  the  Dictionary  shall 
be  built  shall  be  here  for  any  after  use  that  may  be  made  of  it,  is  an 
essential  part  of  my  scheme.' 

It  seems  more  impoesible  than  before.  For,  if  there  is  to  be 
this  gathering  together,  this  binding  up,  every  year,  on  and  on,  as 
twenty  years  roll  by,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re-roof  the  Scriptorium, 
to  put  a  gallery  to  it,  to  let  it  run,  crab-wise,  into  the  vill^^  with 
noting  to  stop  its  progress  but  that  very  great  unlikelihood  that 
needs  «k  met.  Yet  when  this  pleasantry  goes,  it  is  apparent  that  it 
was  a  wise  decision  to  let  the  coUection  be.  One  of  the  big  volomefl 
is  lifted  on  to  the  table,  its  thick  covers  are  laid  wide,  and  here  are 
correspondents  brought  together  in  it  from  such  distant  spots  as 
Florida,  Llandudno,  Copenhagen,  Illinois,  Wrexham,  Dublin,  Biarrita, 
Halle,  Fife,  Japan ;  from  Tours,  Iowa,  Ceylon,  Machynlleth,  Taunton, 
Bimungham,  Llandaff,  Mauritius,  Indianapolis,  the  Temple,  the 
Universities,  Lincoln's  Inn.  Here  are  correspondents  who  are  pro- 
fesBCo^  fill^ig  various  chairs;  who  are  poets,  historians,  critics, 
musicians,  inventors ;  who  are  canons,  archdeacons,  army-men,  navy- 
men,  ladies,  peers ;  who  have  attained  the  distinctions  of  D.D.,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  C.E.,  F.RJ.B.A.,  F.S.A.,  M.D.  Here  are  letters  in  a  clean 
smooth  hand :  in  a  weak  scrawl ;  in  a  doubled-up  thick  knottiness^ 
like  an  attacking  fist ;  letters  written  Sne  and  dose,  in  the  manner  of 
neat  engraving ;  letters  broad  and  bold ;  and  orderly  and  disorderly; 
and  on  one  sheet,  and  on  three  or  four,  and  brimming  over  on  to  every 
margin ;  and  written  sideways,  and  written  longways,  and  written  tm 
the  inner  leaves,  and  on  the  outer  leaves ;  and  in  lilac  ink  and  black 
ink  and  blue  ink ;  and  on  every  conceivable  kind  of  Btatirmety — drab- 
tinted,  pinkish,  sky-blue,  cream-laid,  black-edged,  yellowish,  com- 
mercial-blue, rough,  smooth,  ruled,  with  monc^rams,  with  crests — 
and  a  variety  more.  Then,  every  communication  has  been  numbered, 
as  it  has  been  received  ;  a  corresponding  number  has  been  put  against 
the  writer's  name  in  a  massive  ledger  alphabetically  set  out ;  eveiy 
letter,  consequently,  can  be  turned  to  in  a  moment,  and  the  whole  cS 
any  one  writer's  correspondence  unfailingly  traced.  Very  varied,  and 
very  human,  are  the  incidents  that  these  volumes  of  letters  already 
reveal.  '  Dead  'is  written  as  a  sad  ending  against  a  name  again  aod 
again ;  '  111 '  appears  as  frequently ;  and '  llirown  up ;  slips  lost ; ' 
and  *  Gone  ;  no  nddress  left ; '  and  '  Promised  1^  end  c^  year ; '  and 
'  Will  send  miscellaneous  jottings ; '   and  '  Gone  to  New  Zealand,' 
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and  '  G«ne  to  Melbourne,'  and  '  Gone  abroad ; '  and  '  Trdnsferred  to 
Mrs.  Blank  Star ; '  and '  Ib  not  to  be  asked  for  more ' — ^petulantly,  evi- 
dently ;  and,  once,  prettily  (it  is  a  lady), '  Married  ; '  and,  more  often 
than  it  should  be,  *  No  good,' '  No  good,'  *  No  good,'  with,  at  last,  to 
finish  with, '  An  Impostor ;  returned  untouched.'  The  advance-steps 
of  the  postal  service  get  testimony  here,  also,  eloquently  ;  since  it  is 
owing  to  Dr.  Murray  having  adapted  his  methods  to  the  cheapness 
and  the  readiness  of  book-postage,  that  there  can  be  this  marvellous 
network  of  despatch  and  receipt,  of  comment  and  acceptation,  of 
new  instruction  appealed  for  and  immediately  bestowed.  That 
America  is  so  largely  represented  is  the  fruit  of  his  seizure  of  the 
advantages  of  the  new  Postal  Union,  ripe  just  at  his  time.  During 
the  first  weeks  of  the  operation  of  this  Union,  the  United  States 
Postmaster-General  was  doubtful  whether  by  his  powers  he  coold 
recognise  slips  as  entitled  to  transmission  at  the  lowered  printed- 
matter  charge ;  but  it  made  so  lai^e  a  difference  (notebly,  in  one  case, 
of  a  payment  of  Ss.  ^\d.  instead  of  4(2.)  that  Dr.  Murray  did  not 
cease  his  appeals  till  he  had  obtained  a  declaration  supporting  his 
views,  under  which  the  system  works  now  harmoniously.  There  is, 
however,  a  postal  inconveniency  yet  left  that  is  seriously  detrimental ; 
and  against  which  oo  appeal  is  of  the  least  avail.  Dr.  Murray,  whilst 
able  to  receive  readings  from  books  thus  freely  from  the  States — also 
from  Upper  Egypt,  Algeria,  Stockholm,  Amsterdam,  Rome,  Florence 
—at  the  same  cost  of  a  penny  for  four  ounces  as  if  they  came  from 
home,  is  minus  his  full  measure  of  help  from  brother-echolais  residing 
in  our  own  colonies.  To  and  from  tiiese,  the  postage  remains  pro- 
hibitively high ;  it  never  occurs  to  our  Government  to  frank  commoni- 
cations  relating  to  any  enterprise,  no  matter  how  national  it  may  be 
(in  the  manner  that  the  French  Crovemment  of  the  present  moment 
is  franking  all  matter  connected  with  M.  Godefroi's  progressing  Dic- 
tionary) ;  and  it  remains  that  an  infinity  of  valuable  help,  from 
India,  South  Africa,  Australia — that  an  infinity,  too,  of  litemry 
cordiality,  of  the  E^mpathy  of  fellow-labouring,  is,  in  this  way, 
alt<^ther  lost. 

'  But  my  gratitude  to  the  Post  Office  is  great  indeed,'  says  Dr. 
Murray,  after  entering  upon  all  of  this.  '  Very  little  is  ever  wrong ; 
or,  if  it  is,  it  is  remedied  ae  quickly  as  things  will  allow.  Inspectors 
of  the  district  bare  been  here  to  see  if  they  can  help ;  and  the  result 
is  that  if  any  slip-packets  burst  their  covers,  getting  strewn  about 
the  bags,  I  get  them,  after  a  little  delay,  just  the  same.' 

'  Will  you  turn  here,'  is  his  next  su^estion,  as  a  further  huge 
and  substantial  ledger  is  lifted  from  its  partition,  and  put  where  its 
clear  columns  can  be  seen. 

It  is  a  precise  record  of  the  books  read ;  listed  and  classified  in  as 
orderly  and  neat  a  manner  as  tbe  readers  are  who  read.  It  is  im- 
perative on  the  surface  that  this  should  be  so,  and  in  group  after 
group  there  is  no  diminution  of  the  strong  interest  to  be  felt  else- 
irhere.     Who  would  not  linger  at  such  titles  ae   Roger  Ascham's 
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*  Scholemaetei,'  1571,  and  Misa  Bird's  '  UDbeatea  Tracks  Id  Japan,* 
to-day,  aotiofr  the  wide  chasm  between  the  two?  Who  would  not 
lin^r  at  such  titles,  and  for  the  same  cause,  as  John  Awdeley's 
'  Fratemitie  of  Vacabondes,'  1 561,  as  'Conceits,  Clinches,  Flashes, 
and  Whimsies,'  1630,  and  AUingham's  last  published  volume  of 
poems  ?  Then  the  hand  ia  arrest^ — it  may  not  turn  the  leaves — at 
Myles  Coverdale'e  '  Boke  of  Death,'  at  Bokenam's  '  Lyvys  of  Seyntys,' 
1447;  at 'Ancient  Cookery,'  1440;  at  Lonelich's  '  Historie  of  San 
Oraal,'  same  date;  at  a  poem,  temp.  Edward  II.,  1307;  at  the 
'Handlyng  Synne,'  1303 — read,  this  last,  by  Herbert  Coleridf^  the 
ledger  says — each  book  having  the  number  of  its  reader  attached,  in 
case,  before  going  to  press,  some  reference  to  it  should  be  required. 
So  rich  a  feast  is  here,  in  effect,  there  ia  diffused  from  it  an  odour  so 
appetising,  it  is  well,  perhaps,  that  the  master  comes  up,  giving 
pleasant  interruption. 

■  If  literary  men,'  he  says,  '  and  students  of  English  id  any 
department,  had  the  &intest  conception  of  the  amazing  and  enor- 
mous light  which  the  Dictionary  is  going  to  throw  upon  the  history 
of  words  and  idioms,  they  would  work  with  enthusiasm  to  hasten  its 
appearance.  For  a  minor  point,  there  are  rare  endings,  such  as  ive, 
orj/,  oriTieas,  v/re,  ericy  ;  there  are  rare  words.  All  these  we  are  most 
grateful  to  get  &om  readers.  Bare  words,  for  which  we  have  eitiwr 
no  quotation  at  all,  or  not  more  than  one  quotation — which  are, 
indeed,  alleged  words  mostly,  mere  entries  from  Dictionary  to  Dic- 
tionary down  to  the  present  day  (only  that  we  must  inquire  into 
them,  since  we  have  undertaken  to  give  aU  Englieb),  I  have  had 
printed — as  far  as  I  have  discovered  them,  which  is  only  a  very  little 
way  into  tetter  A — on  this  separate  list ;  one  sent  ronnd  to  each 
reader.     Do  they  seem  unnecessary?' 

Somewhat,  certainly.  For  there  are  twenty  columns,  poasibly — 
like  a  very  unkind  and  lengthy  spelling-lesson — of  those  nn&miliar 
collections  of  syllables  that  have  before  been  glanced  at.  Agamy 
(they  read),  algetic,  abuccinate,  aciculine,  agricolatiun,  acrotdeutic, 
afflatitious,  agistage,  addolorate,  allodiality,  adoxal,  afforciament, 
alge&cient ;  &ey  r^  anything  else  that  seems  a  ewallexw  and  a 
gurgle,  and  deliberate  attempt,  on  utterance,  at  self-strangulation. 

*  I  ask  everybody,'  saye  Dr.  Murray,  as  the  list  is  amusedly  laid 
down,  '  to  help  in  this  department.  I  want  as  few  entries  aa  pos- 
sible, of  which  the  ill-natured  critic  may  hereafter  say :  "  The  Y\n- 
lolr^cal  Society's  Dictionary  makes  this  word  begin  with  Milton, 
but  everybody  hnows  that  it  occurs  once  in  a  poem  attributed  to 
Occleve,  two  centuries  earlier."  And  with  regard  to  terms  used  in  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  I  tell  correspondents  it  is  of  no  use  to  refer  me  to 
Weale's  "  Dictionary  of  Scientific  Terms,"  or  to  any  similar  otmipila- 
tion.  I  say  to  them,  "  Thank  you ;  will  you  search  diligently  for  the 
word  where  Weale  saw  it ;  and  when  you  have  found  it^  send  me  the 
slip  ?  I  want  pn>of  of  the  word's  use,  not  of  its  occurrence  in  a  lisU" 
In  which  way,  I  am  sure  that,  though  we  shall  introduce  errors  of  our 
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own — since,  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  references,  there  vwaxt  be 
some  incorrect — still  they  will  be  our  own  errors,  not  a  perpetuation 
of  those  of  others ;  and  that  is  as  far  aa  human  powers  can  go.' 

*  And  now,' says  the  Doctor,  turning  to  a  li^bt  hand-basket  on  the 
+able,  lifting  it,  and  running  his  finger  over  a  sheaf  of  quotations  it  is 
holding,  '  observe  this:  it  is  an  interesting  basket  of  pronouns.* 

'  To  be  followed  by  a  hamper  of  adjectives  ? ' 

Well,  no ;  that  is  put  by  as  a  bright  *  aside,'  and  the  pronouns 
have  investigation.  Tbey  include  Hisn,  and  Hem,  and  Youm,  it 
appears ;  for  each  of  these  endings  has  a  history,  and  it  must  be 
traced.  And  as  a  rule,  shortness  in  a  word  is  no  advantage ;  it  is 
extra  difficulty.  The  word  oW,  for  example,  occupied  three  whole 
days ;  hreak,  was  as  mucb  an  undertaking ;  so  was  coil ;  and  bo  was 
go.    As  for 

But  all  the  philological  knots  that  are  having,  and  will  be  having, 
nnl^g,  cannot  be  set  down  here  ;  space  ig  wanted  for  other  things. 
There  must  be  mention  of  the  materials  that  the  master  himself,  and 
bis  fellow-labourers,  alaer  themselves  by,  when  they  are  on  the  track 
of  a  word,  and  when  conscientiousness,  as  well  as  zeal,  compels  them 
to  follow  it.  These  materials  are  Dictionaries  of  every  conceivable 
sort : — The  earliest  known,  such  as  Baret,  Huloet,  Withals,  Cotgrave, 
Minshen,  Bullokar ;  Dictionaries  later,  such  as  Phillips,  Skinner, 
Bailey,  Johnson,  Todd,  Richardson,  Webster.  These  are  Dictionaries 
that  are  Etymological,  and  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  French  (Littr^ 
among  these  of  course);  and  German,  and  Spanish,  and  Italian,  and 
Welsh,  and  Anglo-Saxon.  There  are  many  Bibles,  also ;  the  edition 
of  i6ii,andaWick1iSe,andaTyndaIl,andBeveral dates  more.  There 
is  Chambers'  EncyclopEedia,  of  1750;  and  Howard's  of  I7S9;  and 
the  '  Encyclopfedia  Britannica,'  and  Gwilt's  '  Encyclopsedia  of  Mann- 
factures ; '  and  the  '  Pantologia.'  There  are  many  Glossaries : — 
Kares'  (of  English  Authors,  to  refer  to  Editions) ;  and  Glossaries  of 
Botanical  Terms ;  of  Geological  Terms ;  and  Blunt's  *  Glossographia,' 
and  Crabb's  <  Synonyms,'  and  Allibone's  List  of  Authors ;  and  Con- 
cordances of  the  Bible,  of  Shakespeare,  of  Tennyson,  Pope,  Milton. 
There  are  the  Poets  themselves— Chaucer  (in  the  six  testa) ;  Shake- 
speare (several  editions) ;  Wordsworth,  Gower,  Hudibras.  There  are 
the  publications  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  the  publications 
of  the  Clarendon  Press  (a  generous  gift,  to  extend  as  &r  as  Dr. 
Murray  desires).  There  is  Grote's  *  History  of  Greece ; '  there  is 
Bain's  '  Mental  and  Moral  Science ; '  there  are  the  '  Paston  Letters ;  * 
an  Old  Herbal ;  a  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable ;  Barney's  *  Dic- 
tionary of  Americanisms ; '  a  '  Flora  Scotica.'  There  are  such 
simple  books  of  reference  as  the  Clergy  List,  the  Oxford  University 
Calendar,  a  Manual  of  Gunnery,  Handbooks  of  Arc^tecture,  of 
Wines.  Besides,  there  are  bundles  yet  of  books  and  M3S.  that  are 
bound,  that  are  unbound,  that  are  piled  up  against  the  iron  sides, 
piled  up  to  the  iron  roof;  there  is  every  item  of  the  working  para- 
phernalia that  the  business  of  postage  enforces,  that  literature,  on 
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the  grand  and  marvellous  Ecale  of  this  grand  piece  of  nineteenth 
century  literature,  is  compelled  to  gather  about  it  in  close  possee- 
fiion,  BO  that  ita  purpose  may  be  successfully  attained.  During  the 
noting  of  it  all,  too,  the  work  of  the  Scriptorium  has  not  ceased,  hut 
is,  in  various  directions  and  diligently,  being  carried  on  ;  and  in  what 
follows,  there  is  some  of  the  manner  of  it. 

'  Did  Johnson  invent  coiicatenation  ? '  the  master  asks ;  causing 
a  reference  to  be  made  to  see,  as  well  as  a  emile  in  good  acknowledg- 
ment of  Johnson's  likelihood. 

'  Was  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  read  for  us  ? ' 

Ab  the  master  really  wants  to  know,  this  causes  another  reference ; 
this  time  to  the  ledger  of  hooks  read,  and  then  to  the  index  to  cor- 
respondence.  It  is  in  order  that  what  has  been  written  by  the  corre- 
spondent, aa  to  thoroughness,  or  as  to  skimming,  may  be  ascertained. 

Then,  '  I  did  not  know  that  Lyttleton  wrote  in  Anglo-French,  a 
kind  of  Lingua  Franca,  did  you  P '  comes  a  little  after ;  though  it  is 
merely  for  the  exchange  of  philological  sympathy,  as  the  pages  of  a 
Lyttelton  pass  under  review. 

Then,  also, '  To  Sue,'  in  some  remote  sense,  calls  up  short  discus- 
sion. A  quotation  with  the  '  Sue '  in  it  is  read  aloud ;  is  repeated, 
weighingly,  by  those  with  whom  the  master  confers ;  it  is  decided,  after 
some  opening  of  books  and  careful  searching,  that  '  Sue,'  in  that 
special  manner,  has  had  very  little  existence  dnce  the  fourteenth 
century. 

A|^in,  *  There  is  a  folio-Bailey  in  Dr.  Williams's  Library,  by 
the  C8tal<^e.'  There  is  an  octavo-Bailey  on  the  shelf  at  the  doctor's 
hand ;  there  are  probably  two  octavo-Baileys,  to  show  the  marked 
difference  of  different  editions ;  it  is  the  size  of  this  one,  and  its 
consequent  anticipated  differences,  that  bring  the  comment. 

'  It  will  be  worth  seeing,'  says  the  master.  '  It  ought  to  be  a  sort 
of  landmark.  Aa  you  are  going  with  "  Baret,"  will  you  bring  the 
folio  back  ? ' 

And  once  more.  '  What  is  the  oldest  instance  we  have  of  Atlas, 
can  you  remember  P ' 

There  not  being  remembrance  at  once,  nor  yet  quite  comprehen- 
sion, the  inquiry  has  to  be  put  in  another  form.  'I  mean  the 
ordinary  atlas,  a  book  of  maps.     Is  it  quite  modem,  do  you  know  ?' 

It  causes  reference  again,  with  the  same  accuracy,  the  same  pains. 
It  causes  reference  to  Skeat ;  there  being  a  conviction  that  in  Skeat 
it  is  to  be  found.  And  finally  it  is  lighted  on  there ;  it  is  pointed 
to  ;  date,  164 1. 

At  this  moment  let  there  be  this  brief  and  apt  quotation  frcon 
Evelyn's  Diary ; —quotations  seeming  friendly,  and  an  incident  in 
this  account  as  just  and  symmetrical  as  any  that  can  be  foond. 
•August  21,' writes  John  Evelyn, '  |65S«  At  Bygate  was  now  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  learned  James  Usher,  whom  I  went  to 
visite  ...  He  recommended  to  me  the  study  of  Philologia 
above  all  human  studies.' 
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Well,  has  Fhilolc^e  lost  charm  in  the  two  centuries  and  a 
quarter  that  have  elapsed  since  TJeher  epoke,  and  Evelyn  went  away 
impressed  by  him  ?  Surely  not.  On  the  contrary,  Fhilologie  a 
frrowing  in  value  and  import,  more  and  more ;  and  on  taking  leave 
of  the  Biography  of  Engliah  as  seen  to  be  in  progress  in  Dr.  Murray's 
Scriptorium,  the  last  look  that  rests  on  the  novel  building  is  full  of 
r^ret.  For  it  will  have  to  go ;  it  will  have  to  be  uprooted,  and 
Blit  and  sliced,  zinc-sheet  from  zinc-sbeet,  batten  from  batten,  joint 
lifted  out  of  joint.  When  the  long  score  of  years  it  is  to  be  sat  in 
are  over  (if  even  it  does  not  split  itself  into  abandonment  long 
befbre ;  getting  blistered  and  perforated,  by  stress  of  over-good  and 
ordinary  weather,  into  arruit  uuiuhabitability),  it  will  be  lifted  away 
and  carted,  and  carried  out  of  sight ;  being  lumber  only,  and  decayed 
planks  and  covering,  shot  into  the  rubbish  yard — to  remain  shot, 
furthermore,  till  it  gets  piecemeal  bumingi  And,  from  one  point  of 
view,  it  would  have  seemed  worthier  if  the  Biography  of  English 
could  have  been  written  in  a  permanent  library ;  in  one  that  could 
have  been  visited  in  years  to  come  (as,  beyond  doubt,  the  wish  will 
arise  that  it  could  be  visited :  work  of  the  sort  being  carried  on  in 
it  being  work  commendiug  itself  to  all  literaUire,  and  all  literature 
being  sure  to  desire  to  do  it  honour).  It  would  have  been  pleasant 
to  have  seen  a  library  rich  with  book-cases,  made  silent  with  thick- 
piled  carpets,  made  enticing  with  padded  chairs ;  a  library  with  Mr 
prospects  lying  before  fair  windows,  giving  re&eehment  to  serious 
labour,  as  the  light  varied  with  the  month  and  the  hour,  and  the 
good  sunshine  left  and  came.  From  the  other  point  of  view,  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  the  finery  of  upholstery  and  decoration  need  not 
bring  too  many  tears.  There  is  here  the  dignity  of  study,  the  con- 
centration of  the  life  of  letters ;  and  these,  aiter  all,  luve  sweet 
fiavouriug  that  is  beyond  appraisement,  and  beyond '  quotation '  of 
that  sort  that  means  mention  in  a  price-list  and  market  value. 

j£NMETI   HnUFHKBTB, 
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On  the  Antiquity  of  some  of  our  Familiar 
Agricultural  Terms. 

THE  remarks  offered  in  the  following  paper  are  intended  to  illue- 
trate  a  now  generally  recognised  law  of  language,  namely,  that 
though  it  is  capable  of  almost  infinite  varieties  aod  inflectione,  the> 
stock  of  word-roots  (so  to  say),  which  express,  mostly  in  monosyl- 
lables, the  original  ideas,  is  strictly  limited,  and  seems  incapable  of 
augmentation.  Thus  even  in  the  most  recent  forms  of  langu^e  we 
coDGtantly  find  word-roots  breaking  out,  as  it  were,  sometimes  quite 
in  their  primitive  identity,  much  as  from  parents  who  inherit  Sa^ou, 
or  Danish,  or  Celtic  blood,  offspring  is  produced  exhibiting  a  strong 
tendency,  even  after  many  generatiooa,  to  revert  to  the  original  type  , 
or  aa  morbid  tendencies  in  certain  constitutions,  e.g.  to  gout  or  con- 
sumption, or  mania,  may  lie  dormant  in  families  and  reappear  evea 
a^r  considerable  intervals. 

Certain  it  is  that  some  of  our  commonest  English  words  have  come 
down  to  us  almost,  if  not  quite,  uoobanged  from  a  prehistoric  an- 
tiquity, even  to  the  retention  of  the  digamma-sound  (that  is,  the  to 
or  wh,  the  f  of  the  O-reek  alphabet),  which  had  vanished,  as  a  letter 
at  least,  at  the  time  of  the  earliest  written  Greek  literature.  We 
observe  this  in  hww  and  kjiowa,  which  the  *  phonetic'  theorists 
would  spell  no  and  nose  (or  noze),  thus  obliterating  the  k  and  the  iv, 
which,  though  not  pronounced,  come  to  us  &om  theroot7vof.  This 
preservation  of  primitive  forma  is  in  some  measure  due  to  the  mono- 
syllabic character  of  our  tongue ;  for  both  composition  and  inflexion 
have  a  tendency  to  obscure  and  overlay  word-roots.  To  take  a  few 
very  familiar  examples :  Our  word  aame  is  nearer  the  Sanscrit  word 
sarnA  than  either  the  Greek  a/ta  or  the  Latin  ai/mul  and  simiiU, 
One  is  seen  in  unua  (old  form  oenos),  while  the  Greek  has  els,  origi- 
nally evj,  2'wo,  twm,  twaiTi,  tvnce,  are  the  Sanscrit  dvdu,  the 
Saxon  and  Scotch  twd,  the  Greek  Sfti  {Sis,  Svo).  Pave,  lave^  aatre, 
safe,  8<Uve,  are  nearly  the  same  in  Latin  and  Greek  as  in  English. 

Whole  (some  also  think  full)  comes  &om  the  same  root  as  iXot, 
of  which  the  old  Latin  had  a  form  aoUue.  We  have  well  and  heal 
in  the  word  oSXos,  wood  in  vB^,  a  form  of  SXt),  sUva.  Wvne  (Saxtm 
win)  is  the  root  of  vimm/m.  and  oWr,  and  a  much  oldtr  word  than 
either ;  and  it  coidd  be  shown  that  our  relative  who  is  a  more 
primitive  form  than  either  ht  or  qui. 

This  seems  rather  an  interesting  fact,  and  perhaps  it  has  not  been 
prominently  noticed  by  writers  on  the  history  of  our  Jangu^^.  That 
primitive  sounds,  so  overlaid  by  inflection  in  older  tongues,  should 
revert,  in  a  living  uninflected  tongue  like  the  Engli^,  to  their 
original  identity,  seems  to  be  a  law  of  the  organic  growth  of  language,. 
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pieoisel;  analogous  to  the  teudeocy  of  rarietiee  in  planU  aad  animals 
to  reproduce  the  primary  forms  from  which  they  deviated  by  accident 
<vby  art 

It  is  obvious  that  a^cultural  life  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
preservation  of  terms  describing  the  implements  or  the  processes  of 
the  craft.  Country  life,  remote  from  the  commerce  of  cities  and  tbe 
consequent  influx  of  new  words,  offers  a  favourable  condition  for  the 
son  to  speak,  act,  and  think  on  the  whole  as  bis  father  did.  Our 
&mily  of  language  moreover  came  originally  into  the  far  west  from 
an  A^an  stock,  believed  to  have  been  an  agricultural  people ;  and  it 
seems  more  than  probable  that  a  good  many  of  their  primeval  words 
remain  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  English  yeoman  to  this  day,  Iq 
some  of  the  county  dialects  (of  which  local  vocabularies  have  of  late 
years  been  collected  or  reprinted)  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
terms  are  to  be  found  that  would  greatly  extend  the  list  collected  in 
the  present  paper.  We  are  struck  by  the  feet,  on  looking  into  such 
works  as  Chambers's  and  Wedgwood's  Etymological  Dictionaries,  or 
Dr.  Latham's  edition  of  *  Johnson,'  that  far  more  pains  are  taken  in 
giving  the  G-othio,  or  Scandinavian,  or  other  afSnities  of  words,  than 
is  going  back  as  fer  as  possible  to  the  earliest  forms  in  which  tbe 
roots  occur.  Hence  not  alt  persons  are  likely  to  be  aware  of  the 
connection  of  many  of  our  agricultural  terms  (which  no  doubt  were 
imported  to  us  direct  from  the  Norse,  or  the  Icelandic,  or  other  Indo- 
Germanic  dialects),  with  the  older  languages  of  the  same  stock, 
namely,  with  Latin  and  Greek. 

In  showing  any  word  to  be  identical  with  the  Latin  or  Greek 
term,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  it  was,  generally  at  least, 
directly  derived  from  either.  Such  a  view,  ae  all  philologers  will 
admit,  would  be  most  un philosophical.  It  may  be  called  a  canon  in 
the  science  of  etymology,  that  the  cognation  or  relation  of  word-forms 
is  wholly  distinct  from  direct  derivation.  I  merely  wish  to  show 
that  the  word-roots  are  tbe  same,  leaving  the  how  and  the  when  they 
came  into  our  usage,  wholly  undiscussed.  And  the  classical  languages 
are  bere  almost  exclusively  compared,  because  they  are  amply  sufficient 
to  prove  the  point  of  the  argument,  tbe  question  of  antiquity.  To 
trace  tbe  same  forms  through  other  dialects,  modem  and  ancient, 
though  an  interesting  and  instructive  pursuit,  would  greatly  extend 
the  inquiry,  and  it  would  require  an  extensive  knowledge  of  modem 
languages  and  of  comparative  philology. 

It  is  a  well-known  observation  of  Niebubr's,  that  the  words  repre- 
senting agriculture  are  generally  common  to  both  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin,  such  as  ar/pos  and  ager^  aporpop  and  aratT^m,  ffovs  and  6o8, 
equtia  and  lirTros',  61s  and  ovis ;  while  tbe  war-terms  of  the  Oscan  or 
low-G-erman  settlers  of  ancient  Italy  seldom  have  a  Greek  counter- 
part, such  as  clypeiL8,  haeta,  cuspis,  gladitts,  ensis.  The  word  bel- 
lum,  indeed  (anciently  duellum,t  our  duei)  contains  the  word  Zvo, '  a 
contest  between  two ' ;  and  so  scwtv/m,,  *  a  shield,'  is  tbe  same  word 
ae  vKVTos, '  a  bide ' ;  but  these  are  exceptions  to  tbe  general  rule. 
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The  inferecce  ia,  that  the  same  immigrant  Aryui  (or  Pelade)  tribes 
who  brought  with  them  into  Greece  the  practice  of  agricultUTe,  ex- 
tended their  progress  also  into  Italy,  carrying  with  them  tha  same 
terme  of  their  trade.  Mr.  Feile,  in  his  *  Introduction  to  Greek  and 
Latin  Etymol<^,'  p.  I4,  observes  on  this : — 

The  apparently  Greek  element  in  the  lAtin  language  is,  generally 
speaking,  that  part  of  the  common  inheritance  of  the  GreekB  and  Italians, 
which  each  nation  retained  and  developed  after  the  eepaiation  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  original  stock.  The  apparently  non- Greek  element  is  that 
portion  of  the  common  inheritance  which  wae  neglected  by  the  Greeks,  or 
ntaiDed  only  by  provincial  and  obscure  dialects. 

It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  while  mere  coincidence  of  sound, 
on  the  one  hand,  is  very  &r  from  a  safe  guide,  or  rather  is  no  guide 
at  all,  in  etymology,  on  the  other  hand,  resemblances  apparoitly 
slight  may  be  indications  or  even  proofe  of  identity  based  on  true 
principles  of  etymology.  Therefore,  although  those  who  have  not 
thought  much  on  the  subject  may  ridicule  a  particular  derivation  as 
very  absurd  or  very  far-fetched,  still  they  should  give  it  a  fair 
hearing,  because,  if  not  wholly  right  in  itself,  it  may  yet  be  not 
wholly  wrong ;  it  may  at  least  Uirow  a  light  on  some  other  connection 
in  the  same  &mily  of  words. 

Some,  for  instance,  would  laugh  if  they  were  told  that  gooet  was 
the  same  word  as  ^v,  and  hound  the  same  as  canis.  Yet  a  com- 
parison of  gander  with  aneer,  and  ccvnis  with  kvidv  (Sanscrit  pvan 
and  gun),  following  well-ascertained  laws  of  change,  renders  these 
affinities  absolutely  certain.  By  the  same  rule  deer  is  0i)p,  just  as 
door  is  Bvpa,  and  daughter  is  dtrfd-njp.  Many  would  fail  to  see  that 
acom  is  only  the  corn  or  fruit  of  the  oak,  which  in  Saxon. is  dc. 

To  begin  with  animals,  or  what  we  call  farming- stock.  Here  a 
rather  curious  fact  presents  itself ;  that  whereas  the  generic  names 
of  the  animals  for  the  most  part  occur  in  the  Saxon,  as  horse,  mare 
(maere  or  myre),  colt,  boar  {bar),  buck,  stag,  cow,  calf,  hint,  oz, 
eheep,  lamb,  and  contain  roots  not  represented  in  either  Latin  or 
Greek,  yet  the  words  which  imply,  so  to  Bay,  the  utilisation  of  those 
creatures,  such  as  nnlk,  euet,  lard,  'pork,  teat,  udder,  pap,  wool^ 
glue,  cheese,  butter,  at  once  find  their  representatives  in  one,  and 
generally  in  both  of  the  languages.  Thus,  mUk  is  mulgeo  and  fU)i/ya 
or  dfiiJi/fto,  suet  is  sebum,  udder  is  oiOap,  according  to  Grimm's  law, 
by  which  6  becomes  our  d,  sb  in  the  examples  already  cited.  So 
teat  is  rirdt),  pap  is  papUla,  dug  is  allied  to  sugo  and  auck ;  apeane, 
an  old-fashioned  word  for  a  cow's  teat,  Saxon  spana,  may  be  allied 
to  awav, '  to  draw  towards  you.'  Ohte  is  7X010S  and  gluten.  Lard 
is  la/rdum^  laridum,  Greek  Xapos  and  \apa>bs,  whence  fiovs  Xa- 
pivos  in  Aristophanes,'  *  a  &t  ox ; '  pork  is  pwca,  tropKos,  cheese 
is  caeeus,  butter  is  fiovrvpop,  that  is  •  cow-cheese '  (perhaps  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  cheese   made  from  goats).      Wool  is  con- 

'  Foe.  935. 
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nected  with  oSXo;  and  velhia,  and  focd  (if  we  regard  it  rather  as 
ifae  produce  of  a  horse  than  as  a  distinctive  name,  although  fola  is 
a  Saxon  word),  is  pvilua  and  wSiKos,  again  according  to  Griinia's 
law,  like  father  and  iraT^p,  felt  and  pilua.  One  would  willingly 
suppose,  as  n  and  I  are  convertible  lettere,  that  pmiy  is  another  fbnn 
of  the  same  word;  however,  Grimm's  inexorable  law  would  probably 
be  cit«d  a^nst  it.  We  cannot  feel  maah  faith  in  its  derivation 
from  puny.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  terms  we  use  for  the 
cooked  fle^  of  the  above  animals  seem  to  have  come  to  us  &om  the 
Komums,  as  beef,  mutton,  veal,  veninoTi,  bacon,  perhaps  pork. 
Sunn  and  ham  are  Saxon  :  from  what  langnages  pij  and  hog  were 
introdnced  I  do  not  know.  One  might  speculate  on  the  sharp- 
pointed  snout  having  some  relation  to  the  root  pic  ( pike,  pv/n^o,  &o.). 
The  similar  sounds  of  hog  and  dog  perhaps  point  to  the  same , 
^iialect. 

When  not  generic,  hut  particular  and  descriptive,  the  names  of 
the  above  animals  for  the  most  part  appear,  i.e.,  the  roote  of  them 
may  be  traced,  in  the  classical  languages.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that 
ram  is  essentially  the  same  as  p^p  or  p^v  {fp^v),  as  seen  in  TroXvp- 
pTfvos  and  fapv-os,  or  that  ewe  is  ois,  the  Latin  ovia,  and  the  Sanscrit 
avie.  The  Greek  root  must  have  been  pronounced  hivee,  which  is 
very  nearly  our  eioe.  So  oUrrpos  is  our  whizz,  and  olvos  was  pro- 
nounced hweenoe.  Aristophanes'  even  jokes  on  the  similarity  of 
sound  between  it  and  ol,  an  interjection  of  grief  like  our  woe. 
Wether-she^  (the  Saxon  weder  or  weter)  seems  to  be  vervex  rather 
than  vitvlua,  to  which  Dr.  Donaldson  refers  it.'  It  is  just  possible 
that  fUly  may  be  allied  to  vitukia,  which  is  a  word  of  the  Magna 
Gnecia  dialect,  firaXos,  whence  Italy,  as  Boeotia  is  probably  the 
country  of  oxen.  Others  say  it  is  a  diminutive  of  foal.  Steer  (Saxon 
steor)  is  said  to  be  identical  with  taurus,  which  has  lost  the  initial  8,* 
BtUl  is  probably &u«u2i(« for  bovi^iulu8,&B  buModc,  the  Saxon  bulluca, 
is  a  mere  transposition  of  the  letters  in  bucula,  a  word  used  by  Virgil. 
Bugle  is  also  buotde,  i.e.  bucci/aa,  a  cow's  horn  used  as  a  trumpet. 
Compare  the  monosyllable  etaU  with  Btabvhim,,  Sow  is  9U8  and  it 
or  avf,  and  contains  the  same  root  as  e^yuTn  and -suet,  repeated  in  the 
Homeric  combination  trvr  a-iaXos,  from  the  greasy  nature  of  the  fat. 
Farrow,  Saxon  fearh,  is  from  the  Sanscrit  bhar,  '  to  bear.'  The 
classical  words  which  our  language  has  repudiated,  boa  and  ^o5s, 
seem  to  me  formed  (by  the  process  called  onomaiopceia)  from  the 
sound  boo  I  just  as  mugio  and  fivKoa-dai  involve  the  similar  sound 
4iuK>  I  and  the  bleating  of  a  goat  or  a  lamb  the  sound  ^ijv-  The 
word  bull  has  by  some  been  compared  wiUi  beUow  and  bawl.  But 
Professor  Max  Miiller  will  have  it  that  ^ovt  ia  identical  with  the 
Sanscrit  go  (which  ia  our  word  cow),  by  changing,  as  he  says, '  the 
guttural  to  the  labial.'  This  certainly  is  drawing  rather  largely 
-on  our  credulity. 

•  Fae.  930-4.  •  VarroniannB,  p.  4,  '  Peile,  Mymot.  p.  251, 
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ThiB  word  cma  ia  the  Saxon  eu,^  plural  Vams.  There  ia  at  Cam- 
bridge a  piece  of  marshy  ground  still  called  '  coe-fen,'  which  means 
'  cow-pasture  ; '  and  Its  name  does  not  belie  ite  present  use.  Our 
word  calf  is  Saxon ;  the  Latin  vacco  is  Sanscrit,  vaha.  Dr. 
Donaldson^  sajs  it  in  identical  with  ox^  the  Saxon  oxa.  (Compare 
avx^^  with  vox).  Another  Saxon  word,  differing  from  the  classical, 
and  I  believe  also  from  the  Sanscrit,  is  aheep  {acea/p  or  Aceop), 
which  seems  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  ancient  habitat  of  this 
invaluable  creature  is  believed  to  have  been  central  Asia.  So  also 
Jlock  (doc)  is  Saxon,  not  classical.  The  Greek  word  for  sheep  ie 
trpo^ttTou,  meaning'  *  on-walking,'  from  their  slow  advance  in  flocks, 
either  in  pasturing  or  when  driven.  Lamb,  as  we  have  said,  is 
Saxon.  Stallion,  which  is  commonlj  referred  to  sUUl,  must  be 
related  to  the  Saxon  etellan,  *  to  spring,'  especially  as  the  Greeks 
use  6p<ita-KEi.v  precisely  in  this  sense.^  Steed  (Saxon  ateda)  is  related 
to  trroBuis,  stedr-faat  and  steady,  the  araror  tmros  of  Homer.  The 
firmness  of  posture  observed  in  the  gait  of  the  horse  naturally  sug- 
gested the  name.  So  also  etud,  a  collection  of  ateede.  Chcvmp  is 
formed  to  express  the  sound,  Greek  KOfiirot,  properly  the  noise  made 
by  boara'  tusks. 

The  word  goat,  according  to  Mr.  Feile  ('  Etymol.,'  p.  242),  is  but 
the  Teutonic  form  of  the  Latin  h<sdua.  The  Saxon  is  hce/er,  which 
seema  the  same  word,  and  is  at  least  very  like  our  heifer,  though  we 
apply  the  term  to  a  young  milch-cow,  and  etymologers  refer  it  to 
heck  or  hok, '  an  inclosure  '  {ipKos).  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  so 
similar  a  word  in  Saxon,  eafer  or  eafor,  should  mean  'a  boar.'  It 
appears  to  be  the  I^tin  aper.  Again,  the  resemblance  betweoi 
apcr,  caper,  and  Kairpos  is  rather  curious. 

The  word  wool  baa  cognate  forms  so  varied,  both  in  our  own  and 
in  the  claesicat  languages,  that  to  discuss  them  fully  would  require 
considerable  space.  This  is  one  of  the  ancient  roots,  which,  with  its 
diganmia- sound,  or  w,  has  been  retained  unchanged  in  our  dialect^ 
though  it  went  through  many  transformations  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  The  Greek  verb  that  most  directly  representfl  it 
{tXKitv  or  siKilv)  meant  'to  pack,  roll,  or  ram  into  a  narrow  com- 
pass.' It  is  a  word  very  familiar  to  the  student  of  Homer,  where  it 
occurs  under  many  forma.  The  root  is  ^oX,  faX,  fiK,  or  perhaps 
fiKf,  very  nearly  our  wheel,  the  0  appearing  in  worid,  whorl,  volvo^ 
doXX^f,  in  the  word  under  consideration,  wool,  and  in  several  others. 
All  the  words  connected  with  it  imply  Tolling  round  and  contracting 
or  condensing  into  a  circular  form.  In  Greek  we  have  oiiXi},  *a 
soar,'  in  English  heal,  weal,  and  well,  all  which  imply  the  cloaing-up 
and  contracting  of  the  mouth  of  a  wound.  I  have  already  said 
that  our  word  whole  and  the  Greek  SK09  are  also  ultimately  the 
same,  the  notion  of  '  combination '  and  '  integrity '  being  opposed  to 
that  of  *  division'  and  <  dispersioD.'     Hence  oiXa  are  'the  gums," 
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from  the  appeaiance  of  the  flesh  being  wrapped  and  rounded  at  the 
base  of  the  teeth.  We  have  Skfuts,  *  a  mortar,'  from  its  round  or 
cylindrical  shape,  VeUua,  'a  fleece,'  and  its  cognate  vellere,  'to 
[duck  or  pull  off,'  are  said  to  be  related  to  tiXXeh',  and  some  identify 
viUtis  with  fioXKot.  The  verb  tKXsiv,  and  the  adjective  /XXof, 
imply  the  moving  to  and  fro  with  a  rolling  or  see-saw  motion,  as  in 
the  making  of  felt,  the  turning  of  the  eyes,  or  squinting,  the  moving 
of  the  plough  up  and  down,  &c,^  Plato  and  Sophocles  apply  aveiKXtii^ 
and  inrCKKetv^  to  animals  which  curl  and  close  up  or  pack  their 
tails,  like  a  rope  drawn  tight  or  tucked  under.  The  ova  in  the 
former  compound  refers  to  the  laying  of  the  tail  close  along  the 
hinder  parts  of  the  body.  Then  we  have  i^ovkif,  the  legal  term  for 
ejection  or  eviction,  because  it  shuts  into  a  comer,  as  it  were,  and 
keeps  the  occupant  from  the  &ee  use  of  his  property.  Add  the 
word  ovKos, '  crisp,'  or  curly-haired ;  XKrj,  a  companv,  or  dense  band 
or  pack  of  men ;  triKos^  our  word  ftii ;  ofuKos  and  o/jn\la,  a  packing 
together,  and  its  clipped  form  miles,  a  soldier. '°  The  name  'OiX<vs^ 
(the  &ther  of  Ajax)  means  '  the  driver-back  of  men  into  a  narrow 
space,'  where  the  digamma  is  represented  by  the  initial  O,  as  in 
oZnov,  oieot,  &c.  Veiy  probably  uXi;,  mlva,  viva  (river-weeds),  and 
Sola,  the  name  of  a  wowl  in  Southern  Italy,  with  the  variant  i&rf 
{wood\  refer  to  the  dense  packing  of  trees  into  a  limited  space. 
So  lUwm  was  the  closely-packed  or  densely  inhabited  town. 

Again,  iKva, '  mud,'  is  that  which  enwraps  and  coagulates  round 
objects  with  which  it  is  in  contact.'  "EXif  is  the  tendril  of  ivy,  a 
snail-shell,  or  anything  of  a  corkscrew  or  convoluted  outUne,  becauae 
twisting  or  screwing  round  results  in  packing  tight,  as  when  a  washer- 
woman eorews  round  a  wet  towel  to  get  the  water  out.  Homer  has 
(XXa£»  "  *  bands  of  withies,'  clearly  our  word  'willow,'  as  osier 
is  oi<Tvti.  This  describes  the  twisting  together  the  flexible  twigs 
in  a  spiral  form,  as  we  see  in  the  handleB  of  baskets.  In  Latin  we 
have  pUa,  '  a  ball ; '  pila,  a  column  ;  pilua,  '  a  hair ; '  pUuvn, 
'  a  javelin  ; '  pUeus  and  pUewm,  '  a  felt  hat ; '  fiMim,  '  a  thread ; ' 
all  involving  the  notion  of  pressing  out  by  rolling  into  a  lengthened 
circular  shape,  as  when  a  lock  of  wool  is  rolled  between  the  hands  bo 
as  to  form  a  thread-like  cylinder.  We  now  see  the  precise  sense  of 
the  difficult  phrase  in  Lucretius  (ii.  341,  v.  572,  581)  Jilum,  aolia — 
viz.,  the  '  circular  outline,'  like  a  penny-piece,  which  is  the  result  of 
rolling  round.  Professor  Monro  (on  ii.  341)  merely  remarks,  'filum 
is,  properly,  "  thickness,"  as  in  iv.  88,  "  subtili  predita  filo ; "  hence- 
ffise,  as  here.'  Others,  however,  contend  that  fiium,  is  Jighum,  firom 
the  loot  Jig  or  fie, '  &sten.'  I  lave  little  doubt  that  the  same  root  is 
oontained  in  ^kios  and  o-sXi^i^,  of  which  latter  word  htna  may 
be  a  shortened  form,  though  otibers  refer  it  to  the  root  luc,  *  light.' 


'  Sophooles,  Antif.  340.  *  ^rn^mt.  p.  206,  D, 
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Dr.  Donaldson,  indeed,'*  contends  that  o-eXiJi^  is  another  form  of 
XiJ^jj,  *  a  bright  eye,'  which  I  do  not  believe.  "HXwt  may  be  simply 
tuhedios;  and  the  Lucietian  phrase  wAm  rota  (v.  432  and  564) 
exactly  expresBea  thiB.  The  etymology  given  by  Mr.  Peile "  from 
Curtiue,  aixriKuii  from  the  Sanscrit  ua, '  to  bum,'  se^ns  to  me  &r- 
fetched  and  improbable.  The  same  authority  derives  o'eXijvij  from 
avar, '  brightness.'     Sol  is  possibly  another  form  of  fiK.  or  /oX. 

In  English,  then,  we  have,  beside  '  wool '  and  the  poetical  word 
■weUdn, '  pile,' '  pillar,' '  pill,' '  felt,' '  whirl,' '  whorl,'  •  wheel,' '  world,' 
all  referable  to  this  one  idea  of  compacting  together  by  rolling 
round. 

I  have  said  a  good  deal  about  this  root,  because  Buttmann's  very 
long  discussion  on  it  in  the  LezilognB  seems  to  me  to  be  in  some 
respects  faulty.  He  is  too  fond  of  separating  and  treating  as  distint^ 
ideas  which  seem,  to  eay  the  least,  easily  referable  to  a  common  origin. 
Here  is  an  example  of  what  seems  to  me  a  misconception :  '  It  is 
quite  clear,  that  in  the  usage  of  the  epic  poet '  (meaning  Homer) 
'  there  is  nothing  whatever  which  can  give  this  family  of  words  tbe 
idea  of  "  to  turn,"  "  twist,"  or  "  roll  up,"  but  that,  so  far  from  it, 
their  only  meaning  is  the  very  different  one  of  "to  beat,"  push  or 
drive.'  The  fact  is,  the  forcing  into  a  narrow  space,  and  keeping  it 
there  by  constraint^  or  forming  a  dense  mass  from  one  of  larger  and 
looser  bulk,  is  most  effectivelydonebypushing,  striking,  and  pressing. 
Xotbing  illuBtratea  this  so  well  as  the  process  of  manufacturing  felt 
hats.  Buttmann  was  perplexed  by  the  use  of  SKtras  in  the  Odyss^, 
where  it  is  said  that  Zeus  tKiras  ixiawe^  '  struck  and  split '  a  ship 
with  his  thunderbolt.  The  truth,  perhaps,  is,  that  tlie  author  of  the 
*  Odyssey,'  writing  at  a  period  later  than  the  genuine  ancient  epic, 
Confounded  iXvas  from  etXeiv  with  iXdaas  from  iXavvtu.  There  is, 
however,  a  various  reading  ikdaas  in  this  very  passage. 

To  the  same  root  Buttnaann  refers,  as  does  0-.  Gurtius,'*  the  words 
oKaX  and  aKtiv,  barley  and  the  grinding  or  stamping  and  crushing  of 
it.  This,  however,  may  belong  to  a  perfectly  distinct  root,  which 
also  takes  the  digamma,  and  exists  almost  without  change  (except  by 
transposition  of  letters)  in  our  word  flour — a  word  commonly  re- 
garded as  identical  withj^owsr. 

That  this  root,  aX  and  oX,  dXF  and  6\f,  is  ultimately  identical 
with  ap  and  apf  (arvwm),  seems  not  improbable.  The  analogy 
between  tilling  land  and  raising  the  produce  from  it  is  too  obvious 
to  be  overlooked.  Thus  we  talk  of  '  an  ea/r  of  com '  (from  the  same 
root  ap),  and  of  '  earing,'  that  is,  ploughing,  the  land.  Probably, 
also,  tarOi  and  the  Teutonic  Hertha,  must  be  referred  to  the  same 
origin.  Compare  till  with  tUth.  From  the  digamma  in  the  root, 
oKf=-fio,  we  get  the  form  oiiKal  and  ovXoyvrat,  the  barley-meal 
used  in  sacrifices.  The  original  root  either  had  not  the  digamma 
sound  or  very  early  lost  it  (aX,  AX,  iX).     The  idea  conveyed  by  it 

»  XtK  Crat.  §  461.  ■•  Ettvt.  p.  7S.  ■•  Greek  Etyntolagy,  p.  360. 
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wag  *  DonriBhnieiit  promoting  growth ; '  aad  hence  it  was  chiefly 
applied  (confiisteiitly  with  its  supposed  relation  to  ap)  to  &riiiaceou8 
food,  as  more  iatteoiDg  than  an;  other.  We  have  in  Latin  a  good 
many  words  that  may  be  referred  to  this  root  al,  as  alim«niwmy 
^^Tnentujn,  al«re,  altua  (which  is  only  the  verbal  adjective  of  alo)^ 
BuboUa,  proles,  adoUacens.  Possibly  iXaiov  and  oleum,  belong  to 
the  el  and  ol  form  of  the  root.  In  Greek  we  have  apaXfi^v  and 
dvdkTos,  '  unfed '  or  stinted  in  growth.  But  the  most  marked 
derivatives  are  ak^iTov  and  uKevpov^  the  flour  of  barley  and  of 
wheat  respectively.  G-.  Cnrtius,  however,  compares  aX^nov  with 
alima. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  Buttmann  is  right  in  connecting 
oXal  and  o{i>Lai  with  mala,  which  seems  rather  the  Greek  ^uXi;,  and 
oar  'mill,'  though  he  ingeniously  appeals  to  the  form  /ta\svpov= 
SiKtvpov,  and  to  the  apparently  cognate  I^tin  phrase  Tnola  ealaa^ 
'  salted  meal ; '  indeed,  this  word  *  meal '  may  be  identical  either 
with  mola  or  with  paX  in  pdXtvpov.  He  is  right,  however,  in  discon- 
necting it  from  SKos  (our  '  whole '),  to  which  some  bad  referred  it,  on 
the  theory  that  the  grains  were  used  erUire  for  purposes  of  sacrifice. 

The  words  com,  kernel,  quern  (a  mill),  are  said  to  be  &om 
the  Sanskrit  k&ma,  which  means  '  ground.''^  Farmers  still  speak  of 
wheat-kemds,  meaning  the  separate  grains."  Wheat  (Saxon  hwcBte) 
means  white,  or  the  white  grain,  so  that  the  distinctive  epithet  *  white 
wheat '  forms  a  curious  tautology.  *  Barley '  contains  the  same  root 
as  our  '  beer,'  and  *  oata '  is  either  '  white  *  or  what  we  *  eai.^  *  Rye ' 
(Saxon  ryffe)  is,  perhaps,  rih,  '  rough,'  '  hairy,'  rig-idua.  Crop  is 
Saxon,  and  means  a  tuft  or  bunch,  whence  the  crop  of  a  hird  is  the 
protnberance  on  its  breast.  We  have  this  word  in  xpto^vKos, '  top 
hair,'  and  it  appears  also  in  our  obsolete  phrase  *  crop-wig.*  But 
cropping  grass  (as  a  sheep  does)  is  usually  referred  to  carpo.  Our 
word  harveet  is  Saxon  (hcBr/est),  aod  probably  means  *  the  feaat  of 
the  ear,'  or  'earing,'  i.e.,  ploughing.  To  mow  is  dftav,  a  word  that 
involves  the  double  idea  of  levelling  and  collecting  or  raking 
tc^ether.  To  shear,  and  aheaf,  perhaps,  also  scythe,  seem  identical 
with  the  Saxon  soerian  or  scyriati,  unless  for  the  latter  aeapan, 
'  to  shape,'  or  scufan, '  to  shove,'  be  preferred.  We  have,  however, 
'  shears '  and  '  ploughshare,'  clearly  with  the  notion  of  cutting  or 
cleaving.  Shaft,  perhaps,  involves  the  root  of  ^ia,  ^ef  (our  shave). 
Straw  is  atraman;  stvhble  is  stipvla;  the  old  word  for  gleaning 
(which,  perhaps,  means  deaning,  or  clearing  up)  is  leaing,  the 
Saxon  leaan, '  to  gather.'  Rick  (as  in  hayrick)  is  Saxon  kreac,  ap- 
parently connected  with  rice,  *  rich  ' ;  (compare  Sxffos  with  oV,. 
oKai,  &c.).  Stack  is  vriyoi,  from  the  regular  and  orderly  piling  of 
the  hay  or  com.  B<Uk,  Ime  the  Latin  aiUoua,  is  connected  with  the 
root  S\k,  '  to  draw,'  whence  hulk  and  hulking.  FcUlow  ie  the  Saxon 
fealo,  and  the  same  word  as  yeUmi;  from  the  colour  of  the  soil. 
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FwTTcm  ia  also  Saxon,  fv.r  or  furk  perbaps  meaning  a  length ;  com- 
pare furlong  and  the  Homeric  rix  cot  apovp^t."  Rake,  I  suppose,  is 
the  same  as  raetrum,  i.e.  rak-estrum  (root  par/, '  to  break  '),  like  mon- 
atrtim  for  moneatrum.  '  Fork '  is  /urea,  and  spade,  epud,  apathy 
is  inrdB-q  and  tnraZl^uv}*  Sic/de.  Saxon  eicel,  is  sicula,  a  small 
pointed  knife.  The  ancient  (probably  Celtic)  word  for  a  sidde^ 
ephrapov,  we  happen  to  know  from  Thucydidee  (vi.  $),  ^arficKov, 
viz.  pronounced  somewhat  like  our  word  'shank,'  which  means 
'  handle.'  BasJcet  is  Celtic,  baaca/uda,  a  Britieh  word,  as  we  know 
&om  Martial.  Scuttle  is  eouiida,  an  oblong  kind  of  dish  or  platter. 
Strap  and  strop  (Saxon  stropp)  is  the  Latin  struppua,  connected 
with  crrpi^a  or  rphria,  oriE^nally  perhaps  the  leather  loop  to  an 
oar.  Axe  is  anda  and  a^anj;  chopper  is  kowIs,  Koirreiv.  Pail 
sounds  like  wtMi^,  a  word  used  by  both  Homer  and  Theocritos ; 
but  *  Grimm's  Law'  is  against  it,  as  the  n-  should  become/.  The 
nave  (or  central  block  of  a  wheel,  from  which  the  spokes  radiate), 
Saxon  nafu,  seems  the  same  ae  ■xyi^t  ^oot  yyaf  or  ^of ;  while  knife 
is  KvaS,  the  root  of  Kvdw,  Kvfjims,  Kvala,  to  cut  or  scrape  into  small 
pieces.  The  awvi,  or  long  beard  of  hurley  or  rye,  is  ay^ytj,  pronounced 
with  a  strong  guttural.  The  same  word  is  used  to  express  sea-foam,'* 
-and  properly  signifies  any  small  light  flake  of  white  matter.  Com- 
pare ij^upov  with  chaff. 

Team  is  temo,  yoke  is  juguvn,  car  and  cart  are  carrue,  earrttea, 
carpentum  (whence  carperUvr),  perhaps  itom  a  Celtic  root,  while 
■wain  or  wagon  is  Saxon,  with  a  Sanscrit  root  vagh,  '  to  carry.' 
Dairy  is  ft'cm  the  Sanscrit  dha, '  to  milk,'  **  and  means '  the  place  of 
the  dey^  a  maid-servant  appointed  to  the  care  of  the  milk.  Farm 
is  Saxon  feorrM  or  fearme,  meaning  '  food,'  i.e.  from  the  supplying 
it,  or  the  custom  of  paying  in  kind.  The  noun  is  from  the  Saxon 
feorh,  *life.'  The  dieshire  people  still  use  'beer'  or  'birrB'  for 
■vital  force. 

Loam,  and  learn  must  be  Ivmua,  as  the  Saxon  Idm  means  mud  or 
day.  It  ia  also  our  words  lirne  and  alime.  Bran  is  connected  with 
ffpda-a-eiv,  '  to  separate  by  tossing  up  or  shaking.*  Mask  is  fta^a, 
I^tin  m,aaaa,  our  m^sa  and  me8sm,aie.  Muck  is  mucva.  Hard 
(Saxon  heard)  and  hurdle  are  referred  by  Professor  Max  Mijller  *'  to 
a  Sanscrit  word  khardia,  a  house  or  encloBure,yan2Mi.  Probably  pen, 
as  in  8h£«p-pen  and  pinfold,  has  the  same  root  aapenua  and  PeruUea, 
the  inmost  part  of  a  house,  a  store-place.  Of  the  paces  of  a  bone, 
gallop  and  trot  are  probably  formed  firom  the  sound ;  the  first,  referred 
hy  some  to  Saxon  geleapan,  by  others  to  wallop  or  boil  fast,  seems 
akin  to  oXXeo-dat  (root  J'aXs^ya'K,  cwmpare  y4vTo  with  etXero) ;  and 
the  latter,  said  to  be  tretten, '  to  tread,'  is  Kpor,  Kpof,  lepoitiv.  Thus 
in  Thuc.  vii.  27,  7^  air6Kporos  means  a  land  not  fit  for  hones  to  ttot 
■over.     So  Morte  d' Arthur  (Globe  edition) : — 
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So  he  rode  a  great  waiiop  till  he  came  to  the  fountain  (p.  45,  coL  i). 
He  came  towards  them  a,  great  vxtSop  (p.  30,  coL  i). 

But  oanter  has  a  lees  obvious  etymology.  Kdvffot  is  the  felloe 
or  tire  of  a.  wheel ;  kovSwv^  Kav6^u>st  were  terms  for  horses  that 
went  at  the  wheel,  i,e.  were  used  for  draught.  Hence  the  Latin 
eanteriust  as  in  Plautus,  Captivi  (iv.  2,  35) : — 

Qui  adTehuntur  quadnipedanta  cradanti  cantherio, 

where  the  epithet  crudajiii,  jolting,  is  su^^estive  of  a  quickened 
pace,  perhaps  that  kind  of  half-trot,  half-walk,  which  we  caJlJidge- 
fadge,  Mr,  Wedgwood  says  that  if  this  were  the  true  derivation,  it 
would  have  been  found  in  the  continental  languages,  which  is  not  the 
case. 

The  word  iu^f  is  of  some  interest  also.  We  use  it  in  two  rather 
different  senses,  for  the  green  sod  or  sward  as  it  grows  in  the  field, 
and  for  the  black  decomposed  vegetable  material  which  is  used  for 
fuel.  The  root  of  this  word  is  seen  in  rvp^d^tiv  and  turbare,  and  in 
our  phrase  tapey-twrvy.  It  implies  the  taking  up  and  inveoiing  a 
spadeful  of  earUi,  as  turf-diggers  treat  the  peat  for  the  purpose  of 
<^ing  it.  The  adverb  rvppa  (Latin  twrha)  first  occurs  in  a  frag- 
ment of  .^scbyluB,*'  where  it  is  applied  to  a  sow  that  tums  up  the 
ground  with  its  snout.  If  any  doubt  existed  as  to  the  identity  of 
turf  with  fur6a,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  word  turbary^  which 
means  '  a  place  where  turf  may  be  dug.'  Tu^arium  was  the 
mediaeval  I^tin  term  for  the  same  thing ;  and  this  must  obviously 
be  referred  to  furboT^  meaning  as  it  does  a  plot  of  land  that  might 
be  disturbed  or  left  rough  and  irregular,  as  contrasted  with  the  level 
surface  of  the  cornfield. 

The  familiar  words  plough  and  harrow  suggest  some  curious 
combinations.  It  may  seem  singular  that  an  idea  so  simple  as 
ploughing  should  not  in  our  language  contain  the  well-known  root 
(except  indeed  in  the  verb  *  to  ear,'  ^ready  noticed)  that  appears  in 
arare  and  arofi-um,  apwv  and  Spovpa.  The  commonly  given  ety- 
mology oi  plough  from  plug,  or  pointed  stick,  has,  of  course,  some- 
thing to  be  said  in  its  favour,  though  it  seems  rather  far- fetched ; 
and  the  Saxon  ploh, '  corn-land,'  would  be  an  odd  derivative  as  *  plug- 
land.*  It  might  be  suggested  that  plough  really  contains  the  tame 
root  as  ■ir'K4wf '  I  sail '  (also  irXAia),  TrXof),  It  is  curious  that  a  common 
vulgar  pronunciation  is  pluff.  The  resemblance  between  the  progress 
of  a  plough,  turning  up  and  throwing  off  the  earth  in  front,  to  a  ship 
which  dashes  off  the  foam  from  its  bows,  is  so  obvious,  that  poeto 
often  speak  of '  ploughing  the  main,' '  vastim]  maris  sequor  arandum,* 
iToKtis  irovTos  fipidif  ZopL^  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  we 
slMinld  express  the  process  of  ploughing  by  the  notion  of  skimming 
«ver  a  level  surface,  and  so   making  a  channel  in  it.     Mr.  Peile 
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observeB  **  that  the  Sanscrit  aritra  is  the  Greek  iperfibs  rather  than 
arare ;  and  he  accounts  for  the  anomaly  by  remarking  that '  the  two 
ideas  of  ploughing  and  row inj;  are  special  applications  of  the  more 
general  idea  of  propelling.'  Even  in  (Jreek  it  might  be  alleged  with 
a  fair  show  of  leason  that  irKovrot  and  w\oC<rioi  come  from  the  same 
root,  as  SXfios  and  Sk^ws, '  well-to-do,'  appear  to  contain  the  root  of 
oKai,  i.e.  o\f,  'flour.'" 

We  have  two  Greek  words,  or  we  might  say  three,  which  exactly 
reprcseat  our  verb  '  to  harrow.'  These  are  rapdirvtw,  Gpdaactv^ '  to 
thrash,'  and  ;^a/>aa'(ret>'.  Yet  it  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  ^ere 
is  any  real  connection,  i^.  more  than  accidental  resemblance,  between 
them.  The  last  of  tiieee  was  pronounced  with  a  strong  guttural,  and 
seems  identical  with  our  word  '  to  harass.'  A  large  class  of  words 
more  or  less  directly  belong  to  the  same  root,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  '  to  scratch  ap  or  roughen  by  a  pointed  instmment.'  This  very 
word  '  rough '  (Saxon  hreof),  and  the  Greek  ypdi^eiv,  jQmivnv,  XP^^ 
tiv,  are  of  the  same  family.     Dr.  Donaldson  has  well  obeerred,'^  that 

Stfpaf,  *  a  vine-prop,'  is  connected  with  yapdcraeiv,  boUi  involving 
le  idea  of  a  point  stuck  into  the  ground.  Now,  our  word  '  harass,' 
in  the  sense  of '  vex,' '  annoy,'  is  precisely  Tapdaa-nv,  and  we  trace  the 
connection  of  ideas  in  the  intermediate  form  yapda-a-eiv. 

We  talk  equally  of '  harrowing  a  field '  and  *  harrowing  the  feel- 
ings,' '  a  harrowing  sight,'  &c.,  meaning  one  disturbing  the  peace  (u 
equable  state  of  the  mind.  In  other  words, '  to  barrow  *  has  both  an 
leetbetic  and  a  moral,  a  physical  and  a  metaphyBical  sense.  This  is 
also  the  case  with  Tapdtrastv.  Pindar,*^  in  describing  the  happiness 
of  the  good  in  the  '  Isles  of  the  Blest,'  says  that  they  live  a  life  with- 
out  toil,  oil  -vdova  rapdatrovrts — aiiBi  irovrtov  SBap,  '  not  etirrinff 
earth  or  sea.  There  are  points  of  resemblance  between  yapdwetv 
(the  origin  of  our  word  '  character,'  itself  a  pure  Greek  word)  and  ra- 
pda-treiv,  and  yet  the  interchange  of  rap  and  ^a^,  a  dental  and  a 
guttural,  seems  in  itself  improbable. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  our  English  farmers  unconsciously  talk  in 
language  of  a  perhaps  prehistoric  antiquity.  The  majority  of  the 
words  they  use  were  inherited  from  their  Aryan  or  Indian  fore&thers, 
who  farmed  the  sun-lands  of  the  east  thousands  and  thousands  of 
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TO  deal  with  the  memory  of  the  Queen  of  Soote  at  &U  is  an  enter- 
prise demanding  considerable  courage,  but  to  follow  her  fortunee 
through  the  subtle  intricacies  implied  io  the  oonatraction  of  three 
elaborate  dramatic  poems  marks  at  once  brave  daring  and  intrepid 
persistency.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  conception 
of  Mary's  character,  and  of  his  notions  of  dramatic  propriety  and 
literary  good  taste,  there  can  be  ao  question  as  to  the  thoroughness 
with  which  he  proceeds  in  his  execution  of  the  task  he  bad  early 
imposed  on  himself — that,  namely,  of  writing  a  trilogy  on  Mary, 
Qoeen  of  Scots.  Through  protracted  dialogue,  determined  soliloquy, 
streDuooB  oration,  and  lilt  of  sensuous  temper  or  ominoos  tone,  the 
coarse  of  the  dramatjo  narrative  is  continued,  till  at  length  the  oul> 
minating  scene  at  Fotiieiingay  gives  fitting  occasion  for  bringing 
the  eventful  history  to  a  close. 

Mr.  Swinburne,  of  course,  has  sufficient  sense  of  dramatic  ne- 
ceesitJeB  to  know  that,  though  he  arranges  his  studies  according  to 
acta  and  scenes,  there  is  not  the  smallest  likelihood  that  his  wmrk, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  will  ever  arrest  the  attention  of  a  manager. 
This  tril(^,  in  other  words,  was  not  written  with  a  view  to  the  stage. 
One  could  easily  imagine  that  if,  by  some  accident,  say  the  '  Both- 
well  '  of  the  three  studies  were  selected  for  representation,  and  that 
if  Mr.  Swinburne  himself  were  present  during  the  performance,  in 
the  front  of  the  pit  or  elsewhere,  he  would  (like  Charles  Lamb  in 
BiTnilar  stress  of  clrcumstanoes)  be  one  of  the  most  lusty  of  those 
that  should  without  hH  hiss  John  Knox  behind  the  scenes.  The 
representative  of  the  Eefbrmer  would  inevitably  be  condemned  for 
hie  irrepressible  loquacity.  Similarly,  the  persistent  conversational 
powers  of  chance  citizeiiLB  and  other  incidental  supernumeraries  would 
almost  of  a  certainty  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  most  long-suffering 
house,  while  the  fond  dallying  and  the  expressed  love  languors  of  the 
Queen  and  the  iron  Bothwell  himself  would  probably  arouse  anything 
but  the  softest  sympathies  of  spectators.  It  might  indeed  be 
affirmed  without  much  hesitation  that,  even  if  the  three  plays  were 
compressed  into  one,  and  Chastelard's  soft  strains  were  combined  with 
JBothwell's  enei^etic  self-will,  Mary  Beaton's  subtlety,  and  Knox's 
virtuous  indignation,  so  as  to  prepare  a  rapid  and  terrible  fifth  act, 
with  Elizabeth,  Babington,  Walsingham,  and  the  rest  hurrying  on 
the  fatal  doom,  still  the  overwhelming  prevalence  of  mere  utterance 
as  contrasted  with  poverty  of  action  would  be   fatal  to  theatrical 


At  once,  then,  the  thought  of  mere  scenic  display  may  be  dis- 
missed in  connection  with  these  three  dramas.     Mr.  Swinburne,  like 
No.  634  («o.  ci.rT.  N.a.)  I  r 
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variooB  other  poets  of  his  time,  has  written  less  foi  the  love  of  dra- 
matic effect  and  more  for  the  charm  of  lyric  movement.  Sentiment 
and  melody  are  more  to  hia  liking  than  atrenuoiu  activity  and  the 
terrible  irony  of  eventH.  The  cusM<»i  and  the  carpet  are  tsbHj 
more  important  features  in  his  work  than  the  sod  and  the  saddle. 
The  activity  of  the  plays  that  is  best  depicted,  that  has  anything  to 
do  indeed  with  the  leading  movement  of  the  theme,  is  of  the  kind  of 
which  one  hears  from  inner  chambers,  or  sees  at  nearest  over  Bcane 
languid  damsel's  shoulder  from  a  balcony.  Even  all  that  bears  opn 
Carberry  Hill  is  more  suggestive  of  the  retirement  of  Holyrood  Una 
the  exciting  hurry  and  bustle  of  a  scene  that  preludes  an  expected 
battle.  The  Queen  and  Bothweli,  thoiigh  in  camp,  can  still  startle 
with  their  amazing  loquacity.  Moreover  in  the  thick  of  thai 
troublous  times  they  are  able  to  some  extent  to  continue  their  no- 
torious billing  and  cooing,  and  to  divulge  their  lyric  sentimentalities 
when  preparing  for  probable  instant  action.  Bothweli  can  soften 
his  heroic  utterances  so  as  to  saj — 

Let  me  go  forth 

As  shoold  yourself  being  king,  had  yon  the  cause 

That  our  hnked  lovea  put  on  me, 

while  Mary,  in  a  moment  of  desperation,  thrilled  with  some  sense  of 
her  own  share  in  the  magnitude  of  the  impending  crisis,  has  a  feeling 
for  old  fitness  in  her  despair,  as  she  suggests  a  luxurious  combination 
of  issues  in  the  appeal —  / 

Bom  me,  and  kill  me  I  be  not  wroth,  but  strike. 

What  has  been  called  the  lyric  elenLent,  then,  in  contrast  to  tlie 
element  of  vigorous  dramatic  action,  is  that  which  predominates  in 
Mr.  Swinburne's  trilogy.  It  is  emotion  and  sentiment  that  engage 
the  attention  rather  than  movement  and  passion.  This  precludes 
the  possibility  of  sharp  and  decisive  characterisation,  and  oonccai- 
trates  the  interest  upon  the  poet's  force  and  variety  of  expression,  and 
his  ingenuity  of  colloquial  device  and  illustrative  material,  rather 
than  upon  the  ruthless  march  of  events  and  the  strength  of  the  per- 
sonalities concerned.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  reader  feel  little  or  no 
surprise  at  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  utterances  by  the  various 
interlocutors.  There  seems  no  reason  why  Mazy  Hamilton,  for 
example,  should  not  say  tiie  things  uttered  by  any  other  Maij  (with 
a  slight  occasional  exception  as  regards  Mary  Beaton) ;  there  is  little 
apparent  distinction  of  individualities  anywhere,  and  especially 
where  several  <  citizens '  or  '  lords '  may  be  grouped  in  one  sooie 
and  discussing  the  same  topic  ;  and,  above  all,  there  is  no  particular 
reason  diacemible  for  any  speech,  long  or  short,  further  than  that  it 
suits  the  poet's  purpose  in  developing  his  theme.  Some  of  the  scenes, 
for  example,  in  which  Chastelard  appears  might  equally  well  contain 
Rizzio  instead,  while  others  would  suit  the  more  massive  p^raonality 
of  BothwelL     Again,  several  of  the  citizens,  but  for  the  check  sad- 
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deoly  put  upon  the  frank  expression  of  their  righteotis  indignation,  * 
migfat  very  well,  to  all  appearance,  figure  in  the  character  of  Knox, 
"who  outstrips  them  in  the  end  mainly  by  power  of  lung  and  striking 
volubility.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  weakness  of  discriminatioa 
— this  deficiency  of  dramatic  nharpness  of  definition — retards  imme- 
diate appreciation  of  actual  merit,  and  probably  prevents  even  an 
approximate  understanding  of  the  poet's  motive  and  conception.  It 
is  a  little  tiresome  to  read  one  long  speech  after  another,  especially 
when  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  both  in  character  and  manner 
of  utterance,  and  to  feel  all  the  while  that  nothing  is  being  advanced 
by  BO  much  talk.  Frequently,  too,  a  speaker  (whose  personality 
meantime  one  may  have  the  very  dimmest  notion  of)  loses  himself 
in  sentences  that  are  long  and  involved,  labouring  with  inversions 
and  various  kinds  of  subordinate  clauses.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Swin- 
bame  shuts  himself  off  from  the  possibility  of  giving  an  impression 
of  direct  dramatic  precision  and  intensity.  In  many  passages  his 
blank  verse,  with  something  more  of  cleamees  and  stoong  resonance 
of  harmonious  movement,  might  be  likened  to  that  of  '  Paradise 
IxMt  *  rather  than  to  that  of  the  great  dramatists.  One  of  the  beat 
ai^oments  for  the  use  of  blank  verse  in  dramatic  dialogue  is  that, 
from  its  affinity  to  prose  in  form  and  structure,  it  makes  an  excellent 
colloquial  instrument.  The  hearer  is  not  disturbed  by  the  intrusion 
of  rhymes,  while  the  dignified  metrical  movement  serves  to  retain 
the  interest  and  nphold  the  ideal.  But  the  sentences  must  not  be 
too  long,  and  the  utterance  must  be  as  direct  and  explicit  as  possible. 
If  there  is  to  be  any  excuse  or  exception  at  all,  it  should  be  only  for 
some  very  palpable  reason  and  in  the  case  of  a  leading  cfaaract«r. 
fet  Mr.  Swinburne  puts  sentences  of  some  forty  lines  apiece  into 
the  mouths  of  such  minor  characters  as  Paulet  and  Sir  Drew  Drury, 
the  latter  of  whom  at  one  place  (*  Mary  Stuart,'  p.  145)  sustains  him- 
self without  a  period  over  something  like  a  page  and  a  half.  Now, 
this  is  excellent  for  Sir  Drew,  but  how  as  regards  his  audience? 
Even  Hamlet  does  not  lose  himself  in  winding  recesses  of  su^^^ested 
minor  considerations,  in  the  parenthetical  manner  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 
characters,  but  pursues  his  thought,  however  fantastic  it  may  be,  till 
he  has  set  it  forth  in  duly  consecutive  and  fairly  rounded  and  ex- 
plicit periods.  One  may  have  to  ponder  long  over  some  sentence  in 
Shakespeare  before  grasping  its  full  significance,  but  the  first  reading 
is  sufficient  to  give  at  least  the  drift  of  the  utterance.  It  is  other- 
wise with  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  insists  on  giving  even  Ms  supernu- 
meraries the  power  of  revelling  in  elaborate  and  swelling  cadences, 
which  not  infrequently  detain  the  conscientious  reader  far  beyond  the 
point  at  which  their  intrinsic  importance  stope. 

It  would  thus  appear  th^t  while  this  trilogy  is  not  adapted  foi 
st^e  representation,  it  wants  precision  in  the  discrimination  and  ^^_ 
finitiou  of  character,  and  is  defective  as  regards  direct  and  exp\i^^^ 
dialogue.     Not  only  would  it  be  impoeaible  to  interest  spectatoxH  \^ 
the  trilogy,  or  any  part  of  it,  as  depicted  on  the  stage,  but  it  le  di^_ 
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oult  for  the  reada  to  keep  pace  vith  the  dramatist  and  hia  imper- 
sooations.  The  fact  is,  every  one  of  the  speakers  is  too  much  the 
ezpreBsion  of  Mr,  SwinlKmie  himself.  The  voice  is  the  voice  that  is 
known  in  the  *  Ballads  and  Poems,'  whatever  for  the  moment  may 
be  the  name  assumed  and  the  character  attempted.  The  best  way, 
therefore,  to  eatimate  tfaese  tragedies  is  to  consider  them  as  three 
lyric  poems  on  one  theme,  and  that  a  theme  which  gives  Mr.  Swin- 
bume  scope  for  large  exercise  of  bis  special  method.  I^  indeed,  there 
is  one  thing  more  clearly  proved  than  another  by  the  ezistenoe  of 
this  trilogy,  it  is  that  the  poet's  strength  is  for  lyrical  rather  than  kt 
dramatic  (or,  for  that  matter,  epic)  poetry.  Mr.  Swinburne  delights 
in  pourtrayal  of  sentiment  and  feeling.  Sometimes  the  sentiment  is 
thill  and  even  trivial,  while  the  feelirg  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
something  too  warm  and  luxurioos  to  be  quite  wholesome.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  usually  an  emotional  chord,  however  feeble,  run- 
ning tbrough  even  his  slightest  trills,  while  every  here  and  there  in 
his  song  there  are  passages  of  intense  and  even  ecstatic  eothusiafim. 
His  songs  oftentimes  might  be  without  words,  while  there  are  ooes^ 
dons  OD  which  his  musical  combinations  and  subtle  interfusion  of 
sounds  seem  to  be  the  mere  expression  of  joy  over  the  exquisite  grace 
and  unerring  dexterity  of  his  metrical  and  melodious  skill.  If  he 
has  one  characteristic  more  decidedly  than  another,  it  is  this  readi- 
ness and  nimblenesB  of  singing  power,  this  tendency  to  run  out  in 
promise  and  energetic  numbers,  and  to  sing,  like  the  thmah,  each 
iong  twice  over, 

Last  you  should  think  he  nevw  could  reo^itnre 

The  firet  fine  careleaa  rapture. 

This  power  of  rich,  melodious  lyric  expression  has  enabled  Mr.  Swin- 
bume  to  add  to  English  verse — as,  for  example,  in  '  Songs  of  Two 
Nations,'  *  Songs  of  the  Springtides,'  &c. — some  of  the  most  Snelj 
sustained  rushes  of  verbal  music  these  latter  days  have  seen.  He  hu 
not  the  atrial  delicacy  of  touch,  the  sublime  passion  for  spatisl 
graces,  that  one  finds  in  Shelley,  nor  is  there  in  his  verse  that  majestic 
spontaneity  of  movement,  that  mystic  sweet  fluency  and  charm  of 
rise  and  fall,  that  mark  the  lyric  measures  of  Coleridge ;  but  he  has 
energy  and  precision  of  march,  a  ready  command  of  expressive,  suit- 
able words,  and  an  agile  readiness  of  variation,  which  serve  to  give 
hiTT)  quite  exceptional  opportunities  as  a  lyrio  poet.  That  these  are 
the  strong  and  truly  energetic  elements  in  Mr,  Swinburne's  genius  is 
readily  proved  in  every  page  of  bis  writings,  and  even  when,  as  in 
this  trilogy,  he  is  wrestling  with  blank  verse  and  development  of 
character.  The  lyric  element,  for  example,  prevails  in  this  speed) 
of  the  Queen's,  wherein,  with  all  the  fervour  the  poet  can  give  bo*, 
she  strives  to  say  that  she  will  live  for  her  love's  sake,  and  defy  the 
Lords^to  execute  Cbastelard;  — 

This  air  has  not  yet  curdled  all  tlie  blood 

That  went  to  maJra  me  fiur.    An  hour  agone 
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I  thonfflit  I  had  bem  forgoUen  of  men's  lore 

M<»Q  than  dead  women's  faces  are  forgot 

Of  after  lovers.    All  men  are  not  of  earth : 

Yfx  all  the  firoet  of  fools  and  this  cold  land 

There  be  some  yet  catch  fever  of  mjr  &oe 

And  bommg  for  mine  ejee'  soke.     I  did  think 

My  time  was  gone  when  men  voold  danoe  to  death 

Afl  to  a  music,  and  lie  laughing  down 

In  the  grave  and  bke  their  funerals  for  their  feaste. 

To  get  one  kiss  of  me.     I  have  some  strength  yet, 

^Hrai^  I  lack  power  on  men  that  lack  men's  btood. 

Teft,  and  Qod  wot  I  will  he  merciful ; 

For  all  the  foolish  hardness  ronnd  my  heart 

That  tender  women  miss  of  to  th^  praise, 

They  shall  not  say  but  I  had  grace  to  give 

Even  for  love's  sa^e.     Why,  let  them  take  their  way  : 

What  uls  it  them  though  I  he  soft  or  hard  1 

Soft  hearts  would  weep  and  weep  and  let  men  die 

For  very  mercy  and  sweetheartednees ; 

I  that  wec^  little  for  my  pity's  sake, 

I  have  the  gtace  to  save  men. 

The  lyrical  character  of  these  dramatic  poems,  asBerting  itself 
throughont  as  it  does,  is  perhaps  the  most  convinoing  evidence  that 
could  be  given  as  to  the  poet's  fitness  for  work  that  is  undiamatio. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  plot  uuderlying  the  development  of  events ; 
we  feel  from  the  first  that  we  are  to  have  a  story  of  revenge,  for  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  Mary  Beaton  is  jealous  of  the  Queen's  love  for 
Chastelard ;  but  yet  the  revenge  is  a  subjective  feeling  all  through, 
and  we  are  never  called  upon  to  participate  in  any  display  of  rivaJby 
or  TeciiminatioD.  We  have  ambiguous  remarks,  and  even  broad 
hints,  on  the  part  of  Mary  Beaton,  but  the  Queen  goes  forward  in 
comfortable  unconBciousness  of  the  fact  that  her  attendant  is  false  to 
her,  and  at  the  last  we  have  Mary  Beaton  contemptibly  gloating  over 
the  turmoil  of  her  own  excited  feelings.  This  is  not  an  ennobling 
spectacle,  nor  can  the  reader's  soul  be  said  to  be  purged  to  any  pur- 
pose by  the  entire  experience  gained  from  perusal  of  the  trilogy.  It 
is  difficult  to  pity  such  a  queen  as  Mr.  Swinburne's  even  in  her  last 
extremities,  and  he  would  he  a  miserable  weakling  who  should  ex- 
perience terror  lest  the  fate  of  any  character  depicted  should  befitll 
himself.  Were  there  any  need  to  impress  still  more  forcibly  than 
has  already  been  done  the  weakness  of  the  characterisation  through- 
out, one  could  not  do  it  better,  perhaps,  than  by  contrasting  the 
eSbqt  produced  by  Mr.  Swinburne's  treatment  with  that  received 
£rom  perosal  of  one  of  the  later  Elizabethan  dramatiste.  Unsavoury 
themes  are  handled  by  several  of  Shakespeare's  successors  in  a  manner 
■HoA  is  irresistible ;  the  reader  cannot  jauntily  toss  them  aside  as 
■fllmply  stale  and  onprofitable.  One  remembers  how  the  blush  Buf- 
(lBi<d  iLamb's  che^s  as  he  felt  himself  spell-bound  during  thepenual 
of  tarak  passage  in  which  Cyril  Toomeur  grapples  with  Uie  aecpent 
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of  imnattual  paseioii,  and  the  feeling  instantly  arisefl  that  postulates 
a  tribute  to  tlie  rare  dramatic  power  of  at  least  portions  of  the  '  Re- 
venger's  Tragedy'  and  the  'Atheist's  Revenge.'  Now,  Mr.  Swin- 
burne has  ample  opportunity  throughout  his  extensive  theme  for 
casting  a  glamour  over  hie  readers  similar  to  that  so  strikingly  ac- 
knovledged  by  Lamb.  Yet  it  may  safely  be  said  that  be  does  not 
once  achieve  even  a  measure  of  such  success.  The  only  approach  to 
it  is  in  the  scenes  in  which  Damley  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  and 
the  close  of  '  Mary  Stuart.'  In  the  former  scenes,  now  and  then,  the 
feeling  of  pity  mAes  as  if  it  would  assert  itself  in  the  reader's  breast, 
but  instantly  the  reflection  that  after  all  the  characterisation  is  only 
makeshift  interferes  and  prevents  the  full  sympathetic  flow.  It  must 
be  granted  that  Mr.  Swinburne's  task  is  an  extremely  delicate  and 
difficult  one ;  there  are  so  many  imnatural  loves  to  deal  with  through- 
out, that  a  man  may  fairly  be  excused  if  at  times  he  recoils  from  the 
pourtrayal,  and  takes  refuge  in  a  lyrical  variation.  Now  and  then  it 
is  a  relief  to  find  the  Queen  striving  to  strike  a  vigorous  attitude  even 
in  presence  of  such  a  relaxed  weakling  as  Chastelard.  It  is  as  if  the 
poet  were  ashamed  of  the  depressing  and  enervating  atmosphere  in 
which  he  constantly  finds  himself,  and  were  striving  for  fresh  air  in 
case  of  suffocation.  The  lyric  tenderness  and  suggestiveness  of  tJiis 
firom  the  Queen  to  Chastelard  are  very  fine  :— 

Ah,  my  sweet  knight, 
Yon  have  the  bettor  of  us  that  weave  and  weep 
While  the  blithe  battle  blows  upon  your  eyes 
like  rain  and  wind ',  yet  I  rsmemb^  too, 
When  this  lagt  year  the  fight  at  Gonichie 
Beddened  the  rashes  with  stained  fen-water, 
I  rode  with  my  good  men  and  took  delight. 
Feeling  the  sweet  clear  wind  upon  my  eyes 
And  rainy  soft  smells  blown  upon  my  boe 
In  riding :  iJien  the  great  fight  j&rred  and  joined, 
And  the  sound  stung  me  right  through  heart  and  all ; 
For  I  was  here,  see,  gazing  off  the  hills. 
In  the  wet  air ;  our  housings  wera  all  wet, 
And  not  a  plume  stood  stiffly  past  Uie  ear 
Bnt  Sapped  between  the  bridle  and  the  neck ; 
And  under  us  we  saw  tiie  battle  go 
Like  running  water ;  I  oonld  see  by  fits 
Some  helm  the  rain  fell  shining  off,  some  flag 
Snap  &OU1  the  staff,  shorn  through  or  broken  sh<M:t 
In  uie  man's  falling ;  yea,  one  seemed  to  catch 
The  very  grasp  of  tumbled  men  at  men, 
Teeth  clenched  at  throats,  hands  riveted  in  hair, 
Tearing  the  life  out  wiUi  no  help  of  swords. 

Even  Chastelard  himself,  puny  and  nerveless  as  he  ia  tlironglunit  theas 
scenes,  has  a  reminiscence  of  manliness  under  the  stimmus  of  the 
Queen's  buoyant  mood,  and  he,  too,  indulges  in  a  variation  of  Ijrio 
fervour : — 
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CroBBuig  the  fenj  once  to  the  Clerks'  Field, 
I  mind  me  how  the  plashing  noiBe  of  Seine 
Pat  fire  into  my  fkce  for  joy,  and  how 
My  blood  knit  metiBare  witti  the  swinging  boat 
Till  we  touched  land. 

The  spirit  that  pervades  the  major  portion  of  the  interviews  be- 
tween the  Queen  and  this  sensual  lordLing  of  France  is  thoroughly 
.antithetical  to  that  of  such  open-air  passages  as  thoBe  just  quoted. 
Probably  there  is  no  more  directly  offensive  thing  in  the  language — 
nothing  more  persistently  indelicate,  nothing  more  gross  and  unre- 
deemed in  its  lewdness — than  the  farewell  scene  between  them.  Even 
if  a  man  were  found  so  hopelessly  lost  to  his  higher  interests  as,  in 
the  hours  immediatel;  preceding  the  coming  execution  that  he  awaits, 
to  be  capable  of  saying  to  his  mistress,  on  her  farewell  visit — 

Ah,  your  old  kisa — I  know  the  ways  of  it : 

Let  the  1^  cling  a  little,  &c — 

there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he  is,  at  any  rate,  undeserving  of  being 
reported  to  the  reading  world.  By  revelling  in  such  reeking  sensu- 
alities, as  he  does  so  frequently  in  these  poems,  and  by  failing  to 
redeem  them  &om  their  offensive,  putrid  grossness  (whde  investing 
them  with  the  literary  dignity  at  his  command),  Mr.  Swinburne  may 
be  held  chargeable,  not  only  with  prostrating  his  own  genius  for  lyric 
song,  but  with  attempting  to  foist  upon  literature  the  consideration 
of  human  animalism  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  this  preference  that 
weakens  the  development  of  '  Bothwell,'  which  is  otherwise  a  massive 
and  powerful  study.  Mr.  Swinburne's  treatment  of  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh,  &C.,  misses  the  breadth  and  the  bold  idealism  of  the  later 
Elizabethan  dramatists,  and  (when  the  sentiment  is  denuded  of  its 
proud  lyric  dressj  drags  painfully  near  the  bold  and  shameless  sensu- 
ahty  of  the  writers  of  the  Bestoration  comedy.  As  has  already  been 
said,  the  movement  of  the  plays  is  watched  from  boudoirs  or  from 
balustrades.  Bothwell,  into  whose  mouth,  it  will  be  remembered, 
Aytoun  put  such  a  manly  and  touching  monologue,  is  here  the  soldier, 
stripped  of  his  mail  and  wallowing  supinely  in  the  Queen's  embraces 
• — Ssinson  in  the  lap  of  Delilah.  As  ia  '  Cbastelard,'  the  sensual 
element,  apart  firom  the  lyric  swing  and  beauty  of  the  verses,  is 
gimply  offensive.  There  is  nothing  in  it  tbat  can  make  one  feel 
otherwise  than  ashamed  of  the  unwarranted  publicity  of  such  inane 
desires  and  ineffectual  passions.  There  is  a  certain  boldness  of  ideal- 
ism, a  quickness  of  penetration  into  elemental  relations  and  forces, 
that  to  some  extent  redeem,  though  they  cannot  possibly  justify,  the 
moral  aberrations  in  the  dramatic  narratives  of  Shelley.  But  Mr. 
Swinburne  does  not  get  within  this  exalted,  ideal  sphere,  and  thus  he 
makes  the  Queen  r^ret  any  forced  separation  &om  Lord  Bothwell, 
because  she  would  like  to  be  continually  lying  about  him  and  pre- 
venting him  from  taking  his  part  among  men.  It  ia  the  mere 
wtmian  as  she  may  be  conceived  of  in  her  lowest  and  most  meretri- 
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ciom  mood  that  ie  preeeoted  to  us  in  Mr.  Swinbone's  Mary.  The 
speech  in  '  BothweU,'  for  eiample,  to  which  referenoe  has  just  bea 
made,  contaim  the  following  passage,  which  maj  be  contrasted,  in 
this  reepect,  with  a  well-known  description  of  Shelley's : — 

Sweet,  do  not  speak, 
Nor  do  not  kiGs  me  ;  let  mine  e^ee  bot  rest 
In  the  loWs  light  of  joon,  and  for  a  spaoe 
Hy  heart  lie  still,  late  drnnkeo  with  love's  wine, 
And  feel  the  fierce  fnmea  kesen  and  go  oat 
And  leave  it  healed. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  more  pith,  more  gernune  charsc- 
teriaation  (if  we  may  so  say),  and  even  a  greater  approach  to  intel- 
lectual activity  and  spiritual  endeavour,  in  the  scenes  that  intzoduoe 
Mary  and  Bothwell  than  in  those  containing  the  Queen  and  Chaste- 
lard,  hut  here  as  well  as  there  the  purely  lyrical  features  predominate. 
Ev«a  the  speech  of  John  Knox  to  the  oitizens  in  the  High  Stre^  vi 
Edinburgh — one  of  the  moat  elaborate  pieoes  of  declamation  in  Eng- 
lish verse — is  meritorious,  less  for  its  force  as  a  spoken  address  thsa 
£»  its  melodious  flow  and  rich,  ezpreasire  imagery,  its  impassioned 
sentiment,  and  glow  of  enei^etic,  strenuous  feeling.  One  can  imagine 
a  motley  crew  of  patches  standing  aghast  at  a  torrent  of  vindictive 
rhetoric  of  this  character : — 

So  came  th^e  back 
The  ouised  thii^  cast  forth  of  us,  and  so 
Out  of  her  fiur  bee  and  imperious  eyes 
Lightened  the  light  whereby  men  tralk  in  hell. 
Afd  I  that  sole  stood  out  and  bade  not  let 
The  lightning  of  this  curse  oome  down  on  na. 
And  fly  with  feet  as  fire  on  all  winds  Uown 
To  bum  men's  eyes  out  that  beheld  God's  face, 
That  being  long  blind  bat  now  gat  sight,  and  saw 
And  praised  him  seeing — I  that  then  spoke  and  said. 
Ten  uiousand  men  here  landed  of  oar  foes 
Were  not  bo  feorfol  to  me  on  her  side 
As  oae  maffl  said  in  Scotland — that  withstood 
The  man  to  his  face  I  loved,  her  father's  son, 
Then  mastered  by  the  pity  of  her,  and  made 
Through  that  good  mind  not  good — who  then  but  I 
Was  taxed  (rf*  wrongful  will,  and  for  hard  heart 
Miscalled  of  men  1 

What  think  ye  yet  would  Qod  have  done  with  her. 
Who  puts  her  in  our  hand  to  smite  or  spare 
That  hath  done  all  this  wickedness  t  for  these. 
What  were  they  but  ae  shadows  in  the  sun 
Cast  by  her  passing,  or  as  thoughts  that  fled 
Across  her  mind  of  evil,  typee  and  signs 
Whereby  to  spell  the  secret  of  her  soul 
Writ  by  h«a*  hand  in  blood  1    What  power  had  t^ey, 
What  eense,  what  e^ri^  that  was  not  given  o£  her. 
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Or  what  aigiufioaiioe  or  shape  rf  life 
Xbair  act  or  poipoae,  fbnoleaa  else  and  vwd, 
Save  as  her  will  asd  pneeat  force  cf  her 
Qave  braalli  to  them  and  likenees  \ 

It  is  impoaeible,  to  pass  from  '  Bothwell '  without  allading  to  the 
iweDei  enacted  at  Loohleren,  in  which  the  diah^fue  is  oftentuaeB  ex- 
tremely well  au§taiiied,  and  the  Queen  ia  memorably  ponrtrayed  both 
as  die  dwells  with  remioisceaoe  and  as  she  faces  the  difficoltiaB 
immediately  presented  to  her.    To  Mary  Beaton  she  deBodboB  the 
feedings  that  have  been  present  to  her,  sinoe  the  beginning  of  hu* 
imprisoiunent,  in  these  touching  and  adequate  terms : — 
1^  but  five  weeks  goD»— 
Fire,  and  two  days;  I  keep  the  count  of  days 
TTnm  ■  I  can  mind  the  smell  of  the  moist  air 
As  we  took  land,  and  when  we  got  to  hone 
I  thought  I  never  ht^y  mi^t  ride  mor^ 
"Sot  hear  a  hoof's  beat  on  the  glad  green  ground, 
"Sot  feel  tlie  free  steed  stretch  him  to  the  way 
Ifor  his  flank  bound  to  bear  me :  thm  meeeemed 
Men  could  not  make  me  live  in  prison  long ; 
It  were  unlike  my  being,  out  of  my  doom ; 
Free  sbonld  I  live,  or  die.    Thai  came  these  walls 
And  this  blind  water  ahnddering  at  the  sun 
'Yba.t  Toab  ere  we  hod  ten  miles  ridden ;  and  here 
He  black  boat  rocked  that  took  my  feet  off  shore. 
And  set  them  in  this  prison ;  and  as  I  came 
Hie  bonej-heavy  heather  touched  my  sense 
Wellnigh  to  weeping  ;  I  did  think  to  die 
And  smell  nought  sweeter  than  the  naked  grave. 


Yet  did  Ihey  wt  so  well  to  let  me  live. 
If  they^  love  life  too ;  I  will  find  those  friends 
That  found  these  wsils  and  fears  to  fence  me  with 
A  narrower  lodgLog  than  this  sevoi  feet's  space 
That  yet  I  move  in,  where  nor  life  nor  limb 
Shall  breathe  or  move  for  ever. 

Mary  Beaton's  share  in  these  interviews  is  succesefuUy  depicted^ 
and  impresses  on  us  still  more  than  anything  before  it  had  done  the 
force  and  persistency  of  the  determined  spirit  of  revenge  that  ani- 
mates her.  The  attitude  is  that  of  the  disappointed  lover,  whose 
successful  rival  is  gradually  being  overcome  by  that  irresistible  &te 
whose  sweeping  doom  promises  to  include  ample  subsidiary  revenge 
for  the  satis&ction  of  private  jealouff^.  Mary  Beaton  is  confident 
that  the  Queen's  stay  at  Lochleven  will  not  terminate  her  career,  and 
even  after  they  are  on  the  Scottish  borders  tc^efcher  she  assures  her 
Majesty  that,  the  end  viUnotbejustyet^  but  that  in  any  case  her  pre- 
sence will  go  with  her  to  the  last.  '  Bothwell  *  closes  witii  a  vigorous 
rhetorical  outburst  by  the  Queen  regarding  brokeoi  friendehipB,  inter- 
misgled  with  the  expression  of  her  own  dieqipointmeats  and  the 
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fitful  resolntione  that  prove  her  to  be  a  Stuart  at  heart.  The  last 
words  of  the  play  are  those  of  Mary  Beaton,  ambiguously  charged 
with  a  sting  that  indicates  eatiB&ction  with  coming  disaster — 

But  I  will  never  leave  you  till  yon  die  I 

Had  the  '  Mary  Stuart '  been  Mr.  Swinburne's  only  dramatic 
poem  thns  £ar,  and  had  there  been  no  *  Atalanta '  or  '  Erechthens,' 
and  no  '  Songs  and  Ballads '  or  other  volumes  of  lyrics,  there  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  much  to  look  for  firom  the  autiior  of  soch  ■ 
work.  There  is  in  '  Mary  Stuart '  far  greater  power  than  in  '  Chaste- 
lard* — ^though  it  contains  no  such  fluent  and  captivating  mdod; 
as  *  Between  the  sunset  and  the  sea  '^ — ^and  it  has  more  reserve  and 
shows  a  better  approach  to  real  dramatic  energy  than  '  BothwelL' 
Mow  and  then  the  attitude  of  Mary  herself  ia  invested  with  much 
of  pathetic  import,  and  even  of  tragical  dignity,  and  Uie  persistent 
expectancy  and  the  ambiguous  utterances  of  Mary  Beaton  are  steadily 
and  forcibly  sustained.  There  is  directness  and  there  is  energetic 
fervour  in  such  a  soliloquy  as  that  in  which  she  declares  how  abe 
fbresees  the  coming  of  the  much-desired  and  confidently  expected 
doom: — 

So  fore  I  well  or  ill  as  one  who  knows 

He  shall  not  fare  much  further  toward  his  end. 

Here  looms  on  me  the  landmark  of  my  life 

That  I  have  looked  for  now  some  Bcore  of  years 

Even  with  long-suffering  eageroesB  of  heart 

And  a  most  hungry  patience.     I  did  know, 

Tea,  God,  Thou  knowest  I  knew  this  all  that  while, 

From  that  day  forth  when  even  theae  eyee  beheld 

Fall  the  most  faithful  head  in  all  the  world, 

Toward  her  most  loving  and  of  me  most  loved, 

By  doom  of  hers  that  was  so  loved  of  him 

He  could  not  love  me  nor  his  life  at  all, 

Nor  his  own  soul  nor  aught  that  all  men  love, 

Nor  conld  fear  death  nor  very  Qod,  or  care 

If  there  were  aught  more  merdfid  in  heaven 

llkan  love  on  earth  had  been  to  him.    Ghastelard  I 

I  have  not  had  the  name  upon  my  lips 

That  stands  for  sign  of  love  the  troeet  in  man 

Bince  first  love  made  him  sacrifice  of  men, 

This  long  sad  score  of  years  retributive 

Since  it  was  cast  out  of  her  heart  and  mind 

Who  made  it  mean  a  dead  thing ;  nor,  I  tiunk, 

Will  she  remember  it  before  she  die 

More  than  in  France  the  memories  of  old  friends 

Are  like  to  have  yet  forgotten  ;  but  for  me. 

Haply  thou  knoweet,  so  death  not  all  be  death. 

If  all  these  years  I  have  had  not  in  my  mind 

Through  all  these  chances  this  one  thought  in  all, 

That  I  shall  never  leave  her  till  she  die. 

This  is  something  like  the  third  part  of  cme  of  the  finest  bits  rf 
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dramatic  verse  is  the  whole  trilogy.  Its  directness  and  force  are 
remarkable  in  comparison  with  most  of  the  speeches  in  the  three 
poems ;  yet  even  in  this  case,  when  the  whole  of  it  is  read,  one  is 
more  impressed  with  certain  qualities  of  the  verse  than  with  Uie 
pure  drunatic  purpose  and  utility  of  the  deliverance.  The  same  has 
to  be  said  of  the  rest  of  the  poem,  with  the  exception  of  the  death 
scene  itself,  which  is  managed  with  unusual  realism  of  description 
and  suggestion.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  impreesiveness  of  the 
movement  here ;  the  poet  has  dearly  grasped  his  own  intention,  and 
expressed  it  at  once  with  firmness  and  reserve.  Indeed,  the  last  act 
of  *  Mary  Stuart '  is  of  itself  evidence  of  what  Mr.  Swinburne  might 
have  done  had  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  dramatic  poe&y. 
The  rest  of  this  third  number  of  the  trilogy  suffers  very  much  from 
its  lack  of  prominent,  interesting  characters.  In  this  respect  *  Both- 
vell '  surpasses  the  other  two,  and  stands  forth  indeed  (after  all  the 
limitations  that  have  been  mentioned)  a  work  notable  for  boldness 
of  conception*  massive  stroctore,  striking  elaboration,  and  passages 
of  strenuons  enei^  and  rare  lyric  beauty.  This  may  be  taken  as,  to 
some  extent,  a  d»cription  of  the  trilogy  considered  as  a  whole.  It 
is  disappointing  as  dramatic  poetry,  but  it  is  composed  of  three  very 
remarkable  poems,  whether  we  take  into  account  the  lucidity  and 
lithe  vigour  of  the  language,  the  nimble  movement  and  energy  of  the 
versification,  the  boldness  and  inevitable  aptness  of  the  figures,  orUie 
poet's  firm  purpose  and  fortitude  in  depicting  the  sentiment  and 
feeling  that  spontaneously  clothe  and  embellish  his  theme. 

Thomas  Batnb. 
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What  Makes  People  to  Live. 

{Trmulattd  by  0.  K.) 

Ws  know  that  w«  hftve  pMsed  trom  death  onto  llEe,  becMUe  we  Ion  tbtt  InMlinn. 
If  may  man  love  cot  bis  brother,  he  abidath  in  death  (i  St.  John  iiL  14). 

And  be  that  hath  this  world's  goods,  and  seeth  bis  brother  in  need,  and  ahntUtli 
up  hb  heart  from  him,  bow  dwellstti  the  lore  of  God  in  him  f  (iiL  17). 

UfohildTen,  letiu  uotlaTsia  woidajintongne,  tmt  In  dead  and  in  bnth  (iii.  it). 

Lore  is  of  God ;  and  he  that  loroth  is  bom  o(  God,  and  knowetb  God  (It.  7). 

He  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not  Ood ;  for  Ood  is  lore  (iv.  S). 

So  one  hath  seen  Ood  at  an;  time.  If  wb  love  one  amither,  God  dweBA  bi  <■ 
(iv.  la). 

Odd  i«  love ;  and  be  that  dwelleth  in  love  dweUeth  in  Ood,  aod  Ood  In  him  (It.  ify 

He  tliat  sdth,  I  love  Ood,  and  hateth  his  brother,  lieth :  tor  he  that  lowi  not 
faia  brotlwr,  whom  be  faath  teen,  how  oan  he  lore  God,  whom  he  hath  not  SMD  T  ^.  K>^ 

I. 

rtbe  house  of  a  peasant  there  lodged  a  bootmaker  with  hie  wife 
and  children.  He  had  no  borne  and  no  land  of  his  own,  and 
supported  himself  and  hie  family  by  bis  trade  of  bootmaking.  fimd 
was  dear,  and  labonr  cheap,  and  aU  his  eamings  were  apeat  on  food. 
The  bootmaker  and  his  wife  had  bat  one  Bheepakin  between  tbem, 
and  this  was  worn  into  tatters  :  he  had  been  saving  money  for  more 
than  a  year  to  buy  a  skin  to  make  a  new  one  with. 

Towards  autumn  the  bootmaker  had  got  together  enough  saviiiga ; 
there  were  three  rouble  notes  in  his  wife's  chest,  and  fire  ronWes 
twenty  kopecks  were  owed  him  by  peasants  in  the  village. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  prepared  to  set  off  to  the  village  to  get 
the  sheepskin.  He  put  on  a  woman's  wadded  nankeen  double  over 
his  shirt,  and  over  that  a  cloth  ooat ;  put  the  three  rouble  notes  in 
his  pocket,  broke  off  a  stick,  and  started  after  break&sL  He  thon^t 
to  tumself, '  I  shall  receive  five  roubles  from  a  peasant,  and  with  this 
along  with  my  three  I  will  buy  a  skin,' 

When  the  bootmaker  reached  the  village,  he  visited  a  countrj- 
man,^ — he  was  not  at  home ;  his  wife  had  promised  the  week  before 
to  send  her  husband  with  money,  but  had  not  given  it.  He  went  b) 
another, — the  countryman  swore  he  had  no  money,  and  could  ool; 
give  twenty  kopecks  for  mending  a  pair  of  boots.  The  bootmaker 
thought  he  could  take  the  skin  on  credit,  but  the  tanner  did  not 
believe  in  credit, 

'  Oive  me  money,*  he  said,  *  and  then  you  can  have  anjrthing  you 
like ;  we  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  one's  money  back.' 

So  it  turned  out  that  the  bootmaker  could  do  no  busineas  to  spw 
of ;  he  had  only  received  twenty  kopecks  for  repairs,  and  a  peanot 
had  given  him  an  old  pair  of  felt  boots  to  mend. 

The  downhearted  bootmaker  drank  off  twenty  kopecks'  worth  of 
vodka  and  went  home  without  Uie  skin.    Early  in  the  momiDj;  be 
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had  felt  half  frozen,  but  when  be  had  drank  he  no  Itmger  felt  the 
want  of  a  Bheepekin.  The  bootmaker  paced  along,  with  one  hand 
tapping  the  hard  frozen  road  with  hia  stick,  and  swinging  backwards 
and  forwards  the  felt  boots  he  held  in  the  other.  As  he  went  he 
talked  to  himself  as  follows : — 

'  Well,  I  declare,  I  feel  quite  warm  witikout  a  sheepskin.  I  have 
drunk  a  tumbler;  it  plays  through  all  my  veins.  No  need  of  a 
warm  skin  now.  I  have  quite  forgotten  all  my  troubles.  What  a 
man  I  am  after  all  I  What  do  I  need  P  I  shall  be  able  to  do  without 
a  sheepskin ;  I  shall  never  want  one  again.  My  wife  will  have  a  dull 
time  of  it— that's  the  only  objection.  Besides,  it  is  downright  shame- 
Jril ;  you  work  for  him,  and  he  leads  you  abont.  Well,  look  here ;  if 
jon  don't  bring  money  I  will  take  away  your  hat,  indeed  I  will. 
It's  really  too  l»d ;  he  pays  by  driblets  1  But  what  can  you  do  with 
some  twenty  kopecks  P  Drink — that's  all  I  He  says,  "  I'm  in  need." 
So  he  can  be  in  need  and  I  can't.  You  have  a  home,  and  cattle,  and 
all  that  you  want,  whilst  I  have  nothing;  all  my  property  is  in  my- 
self ;  yon  have  your  home-made  bread,  aud  I  have  to  buy  it  wherever 
I  can,  and  bread  alone  costs  three  roubles  a  week.  I  sh^l  come  home 
and  find  the  bread  has  run  out.  Another  fresh  supply  for  one 
rouble  and  a  half  that  I  have  to  make  ready.  So  you  shall  have  to 
give  tne  my  due.' 

Thus  talking  to  himself  the  bootmaker  went  up  to  a  chapel  on 
the  taming,  and  saw  behind  the  latter  something  whitish.  It  was 
growing  dutk ;  the  bootmaker  looked  very  attentively,  and  oould  not 
make  out  what  this  could  be.  There  is  no  stone  like  that  here,  he 
thooght.  A  beast,  perhaps.  It  is  not  like  a  beast ;  the  upper  part  is 
like  a  man,  but  still  it  looks  too  white  for  a  man.  Besides,  what 
should  a  man  be  doing  here  P 

He  went  a  little  nearer,  and  now  there  was  no  mistake  about  it. 
What  a  wonderful  thing  I  a  man  it  was,  alive  or  dead,  sitting  on  the 
flint  stones,  and  leaning  motionless  against  the  chapel.  1^  boot- 
maker shuddered  and  thought  to  himself, '  A  man  has  been  murdered ; 
they  have  cut  him  up  and  thrown  him  down  here ;  if  you  go  up  quite 
close  to  him  you  will  not  be  able  to  clear  yourself.' 

And  the  bootmaker  went  by.  He  passed  round  the  chapel,  toeing 
sight  of  the  man.  As  he  was  passing  by  the  chapel  he,  however, 
turned  his  head,  and  saw  the  man  standing  off  from  the  chapel,  as  if 
shaking  and  staring  at  him.  The  bootmaker  was  the  more  afraid, 
and  thought  to  himself,  '  Shall  I  go  up  to  him  or  pass  him  by  ? 
Shall  I  go,  in  spite  of  the  danger  ?  Who  knows  what  he  is  P  I  dare 
say  he  came  hither  through  no  good  deeds.  Suppose  I  go  up  to 
him,  and  he  jumps  up  and  throttles  me,  and  no  escape  is  left ;  and  if 
he  don't'  throttle  me  I  shall  still  have  to  bother  myself  with  him. 
But  what  shall  I  do  witJi  him  P  Surely  I  can't  deprive  myself  of  my 
last  clothes  and  clothe  him.     God  spare  me  from  him  I ' 

And  the  bootmaker  hastened  his  steps.  He  had  nearly  left  the 
chapel  behind  him,  but  bis  ccmscience  pricked  him. 
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He  stopped  on  the  rosd. 

'What  are  you  about,  Simou?'  lie  said  to  himself,  *ThiB  poor 
man  is  dying  in  need,  and  you  are  a&aid,  and  leave  him  in  the  luich. 
So  you  are  richer  than  usual,  are  you  F  Are  you  afraid  of  being 
stripped  of  your  riches  ?    Nay,  Simon,  that's  bad  I ' 

Simon  turned  round  and  went  up  to  the  man. 

n. 

SmoH  went  up  to  the  man  and  eyed  him  attentively.  He  was  a 
young  man,  in  the  full  strength  of  manhood ;  there  were  no  marks 
of  blows  on  his  body,  bnt  the  man  was  evidently  half  frozen  and 
out  of  heart.  He  propped  himself  up  ae  be  sat,  and  did  not  look  on 
Simon,  as  though  too  much  exhausted  to  lift  up  his  eyes.  Simon 
went  up  quite  close  to  him,  and  suddenly  the  man  seenied  to  wake 
up,  turned  his  head  a  litUe,  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  upon  Simon. 
And  that  look  of  his  went  to  Simon's  heart.  He  threw  down  his  felt 
boots,  took  off  his  girdle,  laid  it  on  the  boots,  and  stripped  off  his 
overcoat. 

'  We  most  have  some  talk  together,'  he  said.  *  Come,  put  on  a 
thing  or  two,' 

Simon  put  his  bands  under  the  man's  elbows,  and  began  to  raise 
him  up.  ^Hie  man  raised  himself  up,  and  Simon  saw  his  body  was 
shapely  and  olean,  that  his  arms  and  1^  were  not  Inoken,  and  tbat 
he  had  a  sweet  face.  Simon  threw  his  overcoat  over  his  shoulders, 
but  be  could  not  catch  the  sleeves.  Simon  guided  his  arms  for  him, 
straightened  the  overcoat,  wrapped  it  round  him,  and  tightened  it 
with  the  girdle. 

Simon  took  off  bia  old  fiir  cap,  with  the  intention  of  patting  it  on 
the  man,  but  his  head  began  to  feel  so  cold  that  he  thought  to  him- 
self^ *  I  am  quite  bald-h^ed,  but  he  has  long  ourly  locks ;  I  had 
better  lend  hiin  my  boots,'  and  be  put  it  on  again. 

He  made  him  sit  down,  and  put  on  him  his  felt  boots. 

When  the  bootmaker  had  clothed  him,  he  said, — 

'  Well  my  lad,  you  must  take  exercise  and  warm  yourself.  Can 
you  go?' 

The  man  stands  still  and  looks  pleasantly  on  Simon,  but  does  not 
utter  one  single  word. 

'  Can't  you  speak,  then  ?  It  won't  do  to  spend  the  winter  here. 
We  must  go  to  my  home.  Here,  take  my  cudgel.  Stamp  your  feet 
and  shake  yoorseU'.' 

The  man  set  off;  he  walked  without  difficulty,  and  did  not  lag 
behind. 

As  they  went  along  Simon  asked, — 

'  Where  do  you  come  fittm  ? ' 

'  Not  from  these  parts.' 

'  That  I  see ;  I  ^ow  all  who  live  in  these  parte.  How  came  yoa 
here  at  the  chapd  ? ' 
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*  I  mustn't  say.' 

'  Perhaps  someone  has  offended  you  ?  * 
■  No  one  has  offended  me ;  Qod  has  punished  me.' 
'  Of  course  everything  is  dooe  by  Gwl ;  but  still  one  has  to  abide 
somewhere.     Whither  do  you  want  to  go  ? ' 
'  It's  all  one  to  me.' 

Simon  wanders;  the  man  didn't  look  a  mischief-maker;  his 
woids  were  soft,  but  he  objected  to  speak  of  himself.  And  Simon 
thought  to  himself,  '  Who  knows  what  may  have  happened  V  and  he 
said  to  his  companion, — 

'  Never  mind,  come  to  my  home ;  at  least  yoall  wann  yourself.' 
Simon  reaches  his  yard,  and  the  stranger  does  not  lag  behind, 
but  walks  by  hie  side.  A  biting  wind  b^^  to  rise  and  find  its 
way  under  Simon's  coat,  and  he  began  to  get  quite  sober  and  to  feel 
quite  firozen.  He  sniffled  as  he  went,  wrapped  himself  round  in  his 
woman's  doublet,  and  thought, '  Here's  a  pretty  sheepskin.  Matrona 
wont  praise  me  for  this  [  I  went  off  to  get  one,  and  I  came  home 
even  without  my  overcoat,  yes,  and  along  with  a  half-clothed  man.' 
And  the  thought  of  Matrona  nude  him  feel  uneasy.  But  when  he 
looked  on  the  stranger,  he  remembered  the  look  the  man  gave  him  at 
the  chapel,  and  his  heart  throbbed  with  delight. 


Ill 

Sihon'b  wife  rose  early.  She  cut  up  wood,  brought  water,  fed  the 
in&nt,  eat,  and  thought  to  herself  again  and  again, '  When  shall  I  bake 
bread,  to-day  or  to-moirow  ? '     A  large  bit  remained. 

'  Should  Simon  dine  here  and  not  eat  much  supper,  there  will  be 
enough  bread  for  to-morrow,'  she  thought  to  herself 

Matrona  turned  the  bit  over  and  over  and  thought  to  herself,  '  I 
wont  bake  now.  There  is  no  more  than  enough  flour  to  do  this  with. 
We  can  manage  Ull  Friday.' 

Matrona  took  away  the  bread,  and  sat  down  at  a  table  to  sew  a 
patch  on  her  husband's  shirt,  and  as  she  sewed  she  thought  of  her 
husband,  of  how  he  would  buy  a  sheepskin. 

'  Perhaps  the  tanner  will  take  him  in.  He's  a  simple  fellow,  that 
man  of  mine.  He  never  tricks  another  himself,  but  a  little  child 
could  take  him  in.  Tliat's  a  lot  of  money,  eight  roubles.  One  can 
get  a  fine  coat  for  that.  Not  a  dyed  one,  but  a  sheepskin.  What 
straits  I  was  put  to  last  winter  for  want  of  a  sheepskin !  I  oonldnt 
go  to  the  stream,  or  anywhere  else.  And  now  he  has  gone  off  with 
all  my  clothes.  I  haven't  got  a  thing  to  put  on.  He  didn't  start 
early.  It  is  time  he  were  back  again.  Perhaps  he  has  been  tippling, 
that  bird  of  mine.' 

Such  thoughts  had  scarcely  passed  through  Matrona's  head,  when 
tlie  steps  of  £e  staircase  b^an  to  creak.  Someone  had  come  in. 
Matrona  thrust  in  her  needle,  and  went  into  the  vestibule.     She  saw 
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that  two  were  coining  in,  Simon  along  with  a  coontiymani,  vitii  no 
hat  on  and  in  felt  boots. 

Matrona  peroeived  at  once  ihe  smell  of  wine  in  her  hiubead. 
*  Yes,'  she  thought,  *  that's  it.  He  has  been  tippling  witli  some  good- 
for-nothing  fellow,  and  has  even  brought  him  tJong  home  with 
him.' 

Mationa  let  them  pass  into  the  cottage,  and  wait  in  henelf. 
She  saw  before  her  a  stranger,  a  young,  thin  man,  and  their  oreroost 
over  his  shoulders.  There  was  no  shirt  to  he  seen  nndo-  the  eoat^ 
and  he  wore  no  hat.  He  stood  as  he  had  come  in,  without  moving 
and  with  downcast  eyee.  And  'Matrons  thought  to  herself  '  lliat's 
a  bad  man — he's  a&aid.' 

Matrona  frowned  and  moved  away  to  the  atove.  There  she  atood 
and  watohed  what  they  would  do. 

Simon  took  off  his  hat,  and  sat  on  a  bench  like  a  good  wmL 

'Well,  Matrona,'  he  said,  'let's  have  some  suppw. 

Matrona  muttered  something  between  her  teeth.  She  stood  at 
the  stove  without  moving,  and  looked  first  on  one  and  then  on  the 
otiier,  only  turning  her  head  as  she  did  eo.  Simon  sees  that  his  wife 
is  not  heiself,  bat,  however,  he  does  Dot  pay  attention  to  that,  and 
takes  the  stranger  by  the  hand. 

'  Sit  down,  my  friend,'  he  said ; '  we  will  have  some  supper.'  The 
stranger  sat  on  the  bench. 

'  "Well,  wife,  havent  you  boiled  anything  yet  ? ' 

Matrona  quite  lost  her  temper, 

'  Not  for  you  indeed  I  I  see  yon  have  drunk  youraelf  mad.  Yon 
went  to  get  a  sheepskin,  and  you've  oome  baok  without  an  overcoat, 
and  have  brought  home  with  you  some  half-clothed  vagrant  ta  other. 
I  have  no  supper  for  you,  you  drunkard.' 

'  Enough,  Matrona ;  what  do  you  talk  nonsense  for  ?  Yon  shoold 
first  ask  what  sort  of  a  man ' 

'  Tell  me  what  you  have  done  with  the  money.' 

Sinton  fumbled  in  bis  overooat,  drew  ont  a  Int  of  p^ier,  and  no- 
folded  it. 

'  Here  is  the  money.  Tri^<m  couldn't  give  me  anything ;  he 
promised  to  pay  me  to-morrow. 

Matrona  felt  more  angry  still ;  he  had  not  bought  a  skin,  and  bad 
clothed  some  vagabond  or  other  in  his  last  overcoat ;  yes,  and  had 
brought  him  home  with  him. 

^M  snatched  up  the  paper  from  the  table  and  put  it  away, 
saying, — 

'  1  have  no  supper.  We  cant  feed  every  half-dothed  dmnkaid 
b«e.' 

*  Ah,  Matrona,  hold  your  tongue.  Listen  first  to  what  Fve  to 
say.' 

'  ]>am  sense  of  a  drunken  fool !  I  was  quite  right  in  objectang 
to  be  your  wife,  you  drunkard :  mother  gave  me  linen — ^yoa  hare 
spent  it  on  drink.' 
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Simon  wished  to  explain  to  his  wife  that  he  had  only  drunk 
twenty  kopecks'  worth ;  he  wished  to  say  where  he  had  found  the  man. 
Mationa  did  not  give  him  the  chance  of  putting  in  a  word  ;  she  broke 
in  at  every  two  words  on  whatever  he  began  to  say.  She  even  re- 
minded him  of  all  that  had  happened  ten  years  ago. 

Matrona  talked  on  without  stopping,  bnstled  up  to  Simon,  and 
seized  him  by  the  arms  of  his  coat. 

*  Give  me  my  under-waistcoat ;  I  had  only  one  left,  and  you  took 
it  ofT  me  and  lugged  it  on  yourself.     Off  with  it,  you  spotted  d<^.* 

Simon  be^an  to  take  off  the  under-waieteoat  and  draw  out  the 
arms.  His  wife  tugged  at  it  till  the  seams  began  to  crack.  Matrona 
snatched  up  the  under-waistcoat,  tossed  it  over  her  head,  and  made  £}t 
the  door.  She  was  on  the  point  of  going  out,  but  hesitated  and 
stood  still ;  her  heart  was  agitated — she  wished  to  smother  her  wrath 
and  to  hear  something  about  the  stranger. 

IV. 

Matboha  stood  still  and  said, — 

'  If  he  were  a  good  man,  he  would  not  be  nearly  unclothed  like 
that ;  he  has  not  even  got  a  shirt  to  Ills  back.  Had  you  gone  for 
something  good,  you  would  tell  me  now  where  you  picked  up  such  a 
dandy.' 

'  But  I  am  telling  you ;  on  my  way  I  saw  this  man  almost  un- 
clothed, and  half  frozen  to  death  at  the  chapel.  It  is  not  summer 
now,  to  be  almost  naked.  It  was  CKmI  who  threw  me  in  hiB  way,  or 
else  he  would  have  perished.  But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  I  there- 
fore took  him  along  with  me,  clothed  him,  and  brought  him  hither. 
Everything  may  happen.  C^Um  yourself.  It's  sinful,  Matrona,  to 
carry  on  like  tMs.     We  must  die  some  day.' 

Matrona  wanted  to  have  it  out  with  her  husband,  but  she  cast  a 
look  on  the  stranger  and  kept  silence.  He  was  sittiiig  quite  still  on 
the  edge  of  the  bench.  His  hands  were  folded  on  his  knees,  and  his 
head  was  sunk  on  his  breast.  He  was  frowning,  as  if  being  strangled 
by  something.     Matrona  became  silent.     Simon  exclaimed, — 

*  Matrona,  have  you  no  Gh>d  in  you  ? ' 

On  hearing  these  words  she  gave  another  look  at  the  stranger,  and 
suddenly  her  heart  melted.  She  moved  away  from  the  door,  went  up 
to  the  comer  of  the  stove,  and  served  supper.  She  placed  a  bowl  on 
the  table,  pom«d  out  krass,  took  out  the  last  bit  of  bread,  and  gave  a 
knife  and  spoons. 

'  Sup  a  bit,'  she  said. 

Simon  moved  the  stranger. 

'  Swallow  a  few  spoonfuls,  my  lad,'  she  said. 

Simon  out  up  the  bread,  crumbled  it,  and  began  to  snp.  And 
Matrona  sat  at  the  comer  of  the  table,  propped  herself  np  with  her 
hand,  and  looked  on  the  stranger. 

Matrona  began  to  feel  pity  for  him,  and  to  feel  quite  fond  of  him. 
Ho.  634  (ho-  cut.  11.S.)  L  L 
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And  the  stranger  Bnddenly  brightened  up,  left  oET  frowning,  lifted  up 
hia  eyes  on  Matrona,  and  smiled. 

When  they  had  aupped.  Matrons  cleared  the  table  and  began  to 
queation  the  atranger. 

'  Where  do  you  come  from  ? ' 

*  I'm  not  firom  theee  parts.' 

*  And  hov  came  you  on  the  road  ? ' 

*  I  can't  answer  that' 

*  Who  robbed  you  ? ' 

*  God  punished  me.' 

'  Were  you  lying  there  without  clothes  on  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  was  lying  naked  and  half  frozen.  Simon  saw  me,  bad 
pity  on  me,  took  off  his  overcoat,  put  it  on  me,  and  told  me  to  eome 
hiHier.  And  here  you  have  fed  me,  given  me  drink,  and  had  pity  <» 
me.     May  God  bless  yon  I ' 

Matrona  got  up,  took  from  the  window-sill  an  old  shirt  of  Simon's, 
the  same  she  had  mended,  and  gave  it  to  the  staranger. 

*  Here,  take  this,'  she  said.  '  I  see  you  have  no  shirt  on.  Put 
it  on,  and  sleep  where  yon  like,  in  the  attic  or  on  the  stove.' 

The  stranger  took  off  his  overcoat,  put  on  the  shirt,  and  lay  down 
in  the  attic.  Matrona  put  out  the  light,  took  his  overcoat,  and 
climbed  up  to  her  husband. 

Matrona  covered  herself  with  a  corner  of  the  overcoat.  She 
lay  down,  but  did  not  sleep ;  her  thoi^hta  were  fiill  of  the  stranger. 

When  she  remembered  that  the  last  bit  of  bread  was  eaten  up,  and 
that  there  was  none  left  for  the  next  day — ^when  she  remembered 
that  she  had  made  a  present  of  the  shirt,  she  felt  ill  at  ease ;  bat  she 
remembered  how  he  had  smiled,  and  her  heart  rejoiced. 

Matrona  lay  thus  awake  a  long  time,  and  listened.  Simon  too 
was  awake ;   he  was  pulling  the  overcoat  over  him. 

'  Simon  I ' 

'Well?' 

'We  have  eaten  the  last  bit  of  bread,  and  I  haven't  baked  any. 
What  shall  we  do  to-morrow  ?  Shall  I  borrow  some  of  Oodmotbei 
Mekny?' 

'  If  we  live  we  shall  have  enough.' 

His  wife  lay  a  little  longer  wiUiout  speaking. 

*  He's  evidently  a  good  man,  but  why  doesn't  he  apeak  of  himself? ' 
'  He  can't,  no  doubt' 

*Sim(mI' 
'WeU?* 

*  We  give  him,  but  bow  is  it  that  nobody  gives  us  anything  ? ' 
Simon  did  not  know  what  to  answer.    He  said, '  Enough  of  talk  - 

iog,'  turned  over,  and  fell  asleep. 
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SmoM  awoke  at  daybreak ;  the  children  still  slept ;  his  wife  had 
^ne  to  borrow  bread  of  some  oeighbours.  The  etJanger  of  the  day 
before  was  sitting  alone  on  a  bench  in  hia  shirt,  hie  eyes  turned 
upwards ;  and  he  looked  more  cbeerftil  than  he  did  the  evening 
"before. 

'  Well,  good  friend,'  said  Simon, '  the  stomach  asks  for  bread,  and 
the  naked  body  asks  for  clothes.  One  must  eat  and  drink.  What  is 
your  trade  ? ' 

'  I  have  no  trade.* 

Simon  wondered,  and  said, — 

'  Perhaps  you're  willing  to  learn.  There's  nothing  one  can't 
learn.' 

'  Other  people  work,  and  I  will  work  too.' 

'  What's  your  name  ?  ' 

'  Michael.' 

'Well,  Michael,  yon  don't  want  to  speak  of  yonrself.  Well, 
that's  your  own  business.  But  one  has  to  eat  and  drink.  If  you  do 
what  I  tell  you  I  will  nourish  you.' 

'  God  blesB  you  I  I  will  set  to  and  learn.  Show  me  what  I 
must  do.' 

Simon  took  up  a  piece  of  unwound,  pitched  thread,  put  it  on  his 
fingers,  and  began  to  wind  it. 

'  It  ia  easy  enough,  look ! ' 

Michael  looked,  put  it  on  his  lingers  in  the  same  way,  understood 
at  once,  and  began  to  wind. 

Michael  wound  the  ends ;  Simon  showed  him  how  to  close  them. 
This,  too,  Michael  took  in  at  once.  His  host  showed  Mm  how  to 
grind ;  and  this  also  Michael  took  in  at  once. 

Whatever  work  Simon  showed  him  how  to  do,  he  was  able  to  take 
in  at  once,  and  the  third  day  he  was  working  as  if  he  had  been 
sewing  for  an  age.  He  worked  on  without  stopping,  ate  little,  and 
when  they  stopped  working  he  would  silently  look  upward.  He 
did  not  walk  in  the  street,  or  talk  too  much,  or  joke,  or  laugh. 

It  was  only  once  they  saw  him  smile,  on  the  first  evening,  when 
the  wife  was  preparing  to  give  him  some  supper. 

VI. 
Dat  after  day,  week  after  week  passed  by ;  a  whole  year  had  slipped 
round,  and  Michael  was  still  living  as  before,  and  at  work  with 
Simon.  Everyone  praised  the  work  of  Simon's  workman,  and  they 
said  that  no  one  could  put  together  a  pair  of  boots  so  neatly  and  so 
strongly  as  Michael,  the  workman  of  Simon.  Far  and  wide  they 
began  to  order  boots  of  Simon,  and  he  b^an  to  live  quite  at  ease. 

One  day  in  winter,  when  Simon  and  Michael  were  working 
together,  a  coach  on  slides  drove  up  to  the  cottage.    They  looked 
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out  of  the  window,  the  coach  drew  up  opposite  their  cottage,  a  youth 
jumped  down  from  the  ledge  and  opened  the  door.  A  young  man  in 
a  furred  coat  stepped  out  of  the  coach,  walked  up  to  Simon's  cottage, 
and  reached  the  staircase.  Matrona  rushed  out  and  threw  open  the 
door.  The  gentleman  stooped  and  entered.  When  he  straightened 
himself  his  head  nearly  touched  the  ceiling. 

Simon  stood  up  and  made  a  bow.  The  gentleman  astonished 
him.  He  had  not  seen  folks  like  that.  Simon  himself  was  thin, 
and  Michael  was  a  lanky  fellow ;  as  for  Matrona,  she  was  like  a  dried 
chip ;  but  here  was  one  who  seemed  to  have  come  from  another  world, 
a  luindeome,  well-formed  bust,  a  throat  like  a  bullock's,  he  looked 
for  all  the  world  like  an  iron  cast. 

The  gentleman  stopped  a  few  moments  to  take  breath,  took  off 
his  furred  coat,  sat  on  a  bench,  and  said, — 

'  Who  is  the  master-workman  here  ? ' 

Simon  stood  forward  and  said, — 

*  I,  your  honour.' 

*  Hi,  Theodore  I '  the  gentleman  called  out  to  bis  youth,  *  bring 
me  the  parcel.' 

Theodore  ran  off  and  brought  it  in.  The  gentleman  took  the 
parcel  and  put  it  on  the  table. 

'  Untie  it,'  he  said.     The  yonth  untied  it. 

The  goitleman  pointed  to  some  bootmaker's  leather,  and  said  t« 
Simon, — 

'  Listen,  bootmaker ;  do  yon  see  that  ? ' 

'  I  do,  your  honour,'  he  said. 

'  But  do  you  realise  what  kind  of  leather  that  is  ?  ' 

Simon  turned  it  over  and  said, — 

*  Very  good  leather.' 

'  Very  good,  you  say ;  you  never  saw  the  like,  you  fool.     That's 
German  j  I  paid  twenty  roubles  for  it.' 
Simon  was  quite  startled,  and  said, — 

*  Where  should  we  have  seen  the  like  ?  ' 

'  Well,  well,  can  you  make  me  a  pair  of  boots  of  that  leather? ' 
'  I  can,  your  honour.' 

*  So  you  can,  can  you  ? '  said  the  gentleman  in  a  loud  voioe. 
*  Don't  forget  whom  youTl  be  working  for,  and  what  leather  yonll !» 
using.  You  must  m^ke  me  a  pair  of  boots  snch  as  will  last  me  a 
whole  year  without  wearing  down  or  wearing  out.  If  you  can  do 
this,  take  the  leather  and  cut  it  up ;  but  if  you  can't,  don't  take  it 
and  don't  cut  it  np.  I  tell  you  beforehand,  if  the  boots  wear  out  or 
wear  down  before  that  time,  m  -have  you  put  in  prison ;  but  if  they 
last  a  year  without  wearing  out  or  wearing  down,  you  shall  be  paid 
ten  roubles.' 

Simon  was  so  startled,  he  did  not  know  what  to  answer.  He  turned 
bis  eyes  on  Michael. 

liie  other  gave  him  a  nudge  and  eaid, — 
'  Shall  we  take  the  job  in  hand  ? ' 
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Michael  nodded.     '  By  all  means,'  be  said. 

Simon  took  Michael's  advice.  He  took  an  order  for  a  pair  of 
Ixwta,  fit  to  last  a  whole  year  without  wearing  out  or  wearing  down. 

lie  gentleman  told  tiie  youth  in  a  loud  voice  to  take  the  boot  off 
his  left  foot,  and  stretched  it  out.     '  Take  my  measure,'  he  said. 

Simon  sewed  paper  together  and  made  a  measure  twelve  vershoks 
Icmg,  gave  a  look,  knelt  down,  covered  his  hand  carefully  with  his 
apron,  bo  aa  not  to  soil  the  gentlesoan's  sock,  and  began  to  meaauie. 
He  measured  the  sole,  measured  the  instep,  and  began  to  measure 
the  calf  of  the  leg.  The  measure  proved  too  short.  The  calf  was  as 
thick  as  a  beam.  '  See,'  he  said,  '  don't  make  the  boot-leg  too 
narrow.'  Simon  began  to  sew  on  more  paper.  The  gentleman  sat 
and  looked  at  the  folks  in  the  room. 

'  Who's  that? '  he  said,  looking  at  Michael. 

'  He's  my  chief  apprentice ;  hell  have  a  hand  in  the  job.' 

'  Now  look  you  to  It,'  said  the  gentleman  to  Michael ;  *  don't 
forget,  make  me  a  pair  of  boots  that  11  last  a  whole  year.'  Simon 
gaped  at  Michael,  and  sees  that  Michael  does  not  even  look  at  the 
gentleman,  but  stares  at  a  comer  behind  him,  as  if  perceiving  some- 
body there.     Michael  stareH  and  stares  again,  and  smiles. 

'  Well,  you  fool,  what  are  you  gaping  at  ? '  the  gentleman  said. 
*  Better  look  to  it,  and  see  that  they're  ready  in  time,' 

To  which  Michael  answered, — 

'  They  shall  be  ready  in  a  trice  when  wanted.' 

*  All  right' 

The  gentleman  put  on  his  boots  and  his  furred  coat,  wrapped  it 
round  him,  and  made  for  the  door.  Forgetting  to  stoop,  he  struck 
his  bead  against  the  lintel. 

He  fumed,  rubbed  his  head,  sat  in  his  coach,  and  drove  off. 

When  the  gentleman  had  driven  off,  Simon  said, — 

*  What  a  flint  I  You  wouldn't  kill  the  like  of  him  with  a  crow- 
bar. If  a  beam  were  broken  over  his  head  he  wouldn't  feel  much 
pain.* 

And  Matrona  added, — 

'  Such  a  man  as  that  never  crossed  our  door.  Even  death  can't 
pull  the  rivets  out  of  such  a  one  as  he.' 

VII. 
A»D  Simon  said  to  Michael, '  Well,  we've  some  work  now,  but  let  us 
not  get  into  a  mess.  The  material  is  dear  and  the  gentleman  hot- 
tempered,  but  how  are  we  to  avoid  mistakes  ?  Now  look  you  here : 
you  can  make  to  measure  better  than  I  can  ;  you  have  better  eyes, 
and  your  fingers  are  more  nimble.  You  cut  out  the  leather,  and  I 
will  finish  sewing  the  boot-tops.' 

Michael  did  as  he  was  bid ;  took  the  gentleman's  leather,  spread 
it  out  on  the  table,  doubled  it,  took  up  a  knife,  and  began  to  cnt 
it  out. 

Matrona  came  up  and  looked  to  see  how  Michael  was  cutting  out. 
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She  was  astonished  to  see  how  he  was  going  to  woik.  Matrona  had 
a  knowledge  of  bootmaking.  She  Looked  and  saw  that  Michad  was 
not  cutting  in  the  usual  way,  but  in  a  peculiar,  round  shape. 

Mstroaa  was  going  to  say  something,  but  she  thought  to  herself, 
'Xo  doubt  I  don't  understand  how  to  make  gentlemen's  boots; 
no  doubt  Michael  knows  better — I  won't  interfere.' 

Michael  cut  out  a  pair,  took  hold  of  an  end,  and  began  to  sew 
and  make  one  end,  as  they  make  slippers,  and  not  two,  as  they  make 
boots. 

Matrona  wondered  at  this  too  ;  but  here,  too,  she  did  not  inter- 
fere. And  Michael  sewed  on.  They  began  to  double.  Simon  got 
up  and  looked.  Michael  had  made  Uppers  of  the  gentleman's 
leather. 

Simon  was  horrified.  '  How's  that  P '  he  thought ;  '  Michael  has 
lived  here  a  whole  year,  and  has  never  yet  made  a  mess  of  anything, 
and  now  he  has  got  us  into  trouble.  The  gentleman  ordered  booU 
with  double  soles,  and  he  has  put  together  slippers  without  soles. 
The  leather  is  spoilt.  What  shall  I  do  to  satisfy  the  gentleman  ? 
You  won't  find  such  leather  as  that.' 
And  he  said  to  Michael, — 

'  What  have  you  done  for  me,  my  lad  ?  You  have  killed  me. 
Don't  you  know  that  the  gentleman  ordered  boots  P  ^liat  have  you 
been  making  P ' 

He  had  hardly  begun  to  speak  to  Michael,  when  the  ring  of  the 
door  began  to  rattle ;  someone  was  knocking.  They  look^  out  at 
the  window,  and  saw  that  someone  had  come  on  horseback,  and  was 
tying  up  his  horse.  Tbey  opened  the  door :  the  gentleman's  youth 
they  had  seen  before  catne  in. 

*  Good  day  to  you.' 

'  Good  day.     What  do  you  want  P ' 
'  My  lady  sent  me  to  speak  about  the  boots.' 
'  What  about  them  ? ' 

'  The  gentleman  doesn't  need  boots  now.  He*has  taken  bis  leave 
of  the  world  I ' 

'How  80?' 

*  When  he  had  left  you  he  didn't  reach  home  alive,  but  died  in 
the  coacb.  The  coach  came  home,  they  went  out  to  help  him  out, 
and  he  was  lying  stiff  at  the  bottom  like  a  sack.  He  had  to  be 
pulled  out  by  force.  The  lady  sent  to  say,  "  Tell  the  bootmaker  that 
boots  are  not  wanted  for  the  gentleman  who  came  here,  left  leather, 
and  ordered  boots  ;  say  that  slippers  are  wanted  for  the  corpse,  that 
they  must  be  made  as  quickly  as  possible."  My  orders  are  to  wait 
here  till  they  are  ready,  and  take  them  away  with  me.' 

Michael  took  from  the  table  the  cuttings  of  leather,  noade  a  roll 
of  them,  took  up  the  slippers  ready  made,  clapped  them  together, 
rubbed  them  with  his  apron,  and  gave  them  to  the  youth.  The  youth 
took  the  slippers. 

'  Good-bye,  master !    Good  luck  to  you ' ' 
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vin. 

Amotseb  year  passed  by,  and  then  another,  and  a  sixth  ;ear 
found  Michael  and  Simon  still  living  together.  Simon  lived 
on  as  before.  He  went  nowhere,  spoke  little,  and  during  all  that 
time  had  only  smiled  twice :  once  when  Simon's  wife  was  giving  him 
to  Bup,  and  again  on  the  gentleman.  Simon  was  delighted  with  his 
irorkman.  He  did  not  ask  him  any  more  where  he  came  from ;  his 
only  fear  was  that  Michael  would  leave  him. 

One  day  they  sat  at  home  together.  The  mistress  waa  putting 
irons  in  the  stove,  and  the  children  were  running  on  the  benches  and 
looking  out  of  the  windows.  Simon  was  sharpening  at  one  window, 
and  Michael  was  hammering  on  a  sole  at  the  other. 

One  of  the  children  ran  along  a  bench  to  Michael,  leaned  on  his 
shoulder,  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 

'  Uncle  Michael,  look  I  a  merchant's  wife  and  two  little  girls  are 
coming  to  see  us.     And  one  of  the  girls  is  lame.' 

The  child  had  scarcely  spoken  these  words  when  Michael  threw 
down  his  work,  turned  to  the  window,  and  looked  down  into  the 
stieeU 

Simon  wondered.  Michael  had  never  looked  down  into  the  street 
before,  but  now  he  pressed  close  to  the  window  and  looked  at  some- 
thing below.  Simon  looked  out  too ;  it  was  true.  He  saw  a  woman 
coming  up  to  his  yard,  leading  by  the  hand  two  little  girls  in  furred 
pelisses  and  in  kerchiefs.  The  little  girls  were  as  like  as  two  peas ; 
there  was  no  telling  one  from  the  other.  The  only  di£ference  between 
tbem  was  that  one  girl  had  hurt  ber  foot — she  limped. 

The  woman  went  up  the  staircase  into  the  passage,  felt  about  for 
the  door,  pressed  back  the  cramp,  and  opened  it.  She  mode  the 
little  girls  pass  in  before  her,  and  entered  the  cottage. 

'  Good  day,  mistresB.' 

'  Good  day.    What  might  you  want  ? ' 

The  woman  sat  down  on  a  chair,  the  little  girls  standing  close  up 
beside  her :  they  looked  with  astonishment  on  the  people. 

'  These  two  girls  want  shoes  for  the  spring.' 

*•  By  all  means ;  it's  easily  done.  We  have  never  made  such  small 
ones,  but  that's  no  matter.  They  can  be  double-soled  or  of  linen 
braided.     Michael  is  first-rate  for  that.' 

Simon  looked  at  Michael,  and  saw  that  he  had  thrown  down  his 
work  and  kept  bis  eyes  fixed  on  the  little  girls. 

Simon  was  astonished  at  Michael.  The  little  girls  were  no  doubt 
very  pretty ;  they  had  dark  eyes,  chubby,  rosy  cheeks,  and  wore  pretty 
druses  and  pelisses,  but  for  all  that  Simon  could  not  understand  why 
Michael  fixed  his  eyes  upon  them.     He  bad  often  seen  such  before; 

Simon  wondered.  He  began  to  speak  to  the  woman — to  bargain. 
They  came  to  terms,  and  he  made  a  measure.  The  woman  took  up 
the  lame  child  and  put  it  on  ber  knees. 

*  You  must  measure  this  one  twice  over,'  she  said.     *  Make  one 
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shoe  to  fit  the  crooked  foot,  and  three  for  the  straight  one.  Their 
feet  are  exactly  the  same  dze.    They  are  twins.* 

SimoD  took  the  measure,  asd  said  to  the  huue  child, — 

•  How  comes  it  that  you  are  lame  —  snch  a  good  little  girl  ? 
Were  you  horn  so  ? ' 

•  No ;  mother  crushed  me.' 

Matrona  joined  in.    She  wished  to  know  from  her  who  the  woxaan 
was,  and  who  the  children  were. 
'  Are  yoa  not  their  mother  ? ' 

•  I  am  not  their  mother,  nor  a  relative  of  theirs,  miatreBS.  They  are 
perfect  strangers— adopted.' 

'  Not  your  children,  and  what  care  you  take  of  them  I ' 

•  And  well  I  may.  They  were  both  suckled  by  me.  I  had  a  child 
of  my  own ;  Qod  took  it  to  another  world ;  I  didn't  take  such  caie  of 
it  as  I  do  of  them.* 

•  Whose  are  they,  then  ? ' 

IX. 

Thb  oonversation  went  on,  and  the  wotpan  told  the  following 
story: — ■ 

'  It  happened  six  years  ago,'  she  said.  '  In  one  week  these  children 
were  left  orphans;  ^eir  &tfaer  was  buried  on  Tuesday,  and  their 
mother  died  on  Friday.  They  had  been  left  iatberless  for  three  days, 
when  their  mother  was  taken.  She  did  not  live  out  the  day.  At 
that  time  I  was  living  a  peasant's  life  with  my  husband.  We  wcto 
nextHloor  neighbours,  ^eir  father,  a  peasant,  was  working  in  a 
wood.  By  some  means  they  let  a  tree  fall  on  him.  It  caught  Mm 
across  the  body.  All  his  inside  was  crushed  out.  They  had  hardly 
drawn  him  out  when  be  breathed  his  last,  and  in  that  very  week  his 
wife  gave  birth  to  twins — these  two  children.  The  poor  woman  was 
quite  alone. 

'  She  was  alone  when  confined,  alone  too  when  she  died. 

'  In  the  morning  I  went  to  visit  my  neighbour.  When  I  came 
to  her  cottage  the  dear  soul  was  already  stiff.  At  the  moment  when 
she  died  she  rolled  over  and  crushed  one  of  her  little  girls,  putting  her 
foot  out  of  joint.  The  villagers  gathered  together,  washed  her,  laid 
ber  out,  dug  a  grave,  and  buried  her.  They  were  good,  kind  souls. 
The  little  girla  were  left  alone.  What  was  to  be  done  with  them  ?  I 
was  the  only  peasant  woman  who  had  an  infant  at  the  breast.  It  was 
eight  weeks  since  I'd  begun  to  suckle  my  first  infant.  I  took  them  for  a 
time  to  my  own  home.  The  peasants  gathered  t<^;ether ;  Uiey  were 
puzzled  what  to  do  with  them.  "  Take  care  of  the  little  girls  fiw  a 
while,  Maria,"  they  said  to  me,  "  and  give  us  time  to  turn  the  matter 
over."  I  suckled  the  straight  one,  and  the  other  I  thought  it  un- 
necessaiy  to  feed.  I  never  expected  she  could  live,  and  then  I 
thought  the  dear  little  angelic  soul  was  more  dead  than  alive,  and  I 
took  pity  on  her.     I  b^an  to  give  them  suck,  and  as  I'd  one  in&nt 
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of  m;  own  besides  these  two,  I  suckled  tliree  inianta  at  one  time.  I 
vae  a  strong  young  woman,  and  had  good  milk.  And  G-od  so  or- 
dered it  that  I  fed  these  in&nts,  and  buried  my  own  before  the  end 
of  the  second  year.  God  gave  me  no  other  cluld,  and  we  gradually 
became  better  and  better  off.  We  are  now  living  with  the  merchant 
at  the  mill.  I  have  good  wages,  and  a  pleanant  life  of  it.  But 
I've  no  children  of  my  own.  What  should  I  do  alone,  without  these  ? 
How  should  I  not  love  them  ? ' 

With  one  band  the  woman  clasped  to  her  breast  the  little  lame 
child,  and  with  the  other  she  wiped  away  a  tear. 

Matrona  sighed,  and  said, — 

'  This  bears  out  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  "  You  will  live  without 
&therand  mother,  but  you'll  not  live  without  God."' 

This  conversation  was  going  on  between  them  when  suddenly,  as 
by  aheet  lightning,  the  whole  cottage  was  lighted  up  from  the  comer 
■where  Michael  was  dtting.  All  eyes  were  turned  upon  him,  and  they 
saw  Michael  sitting,  his  hands  folded  on  his  knees.  He  was  looking 
upwards  and  smiling. 


Ween  the  woman  left  with  the  children,  Michael  rose  from  his  bench 
and  put  down  his  work ;  he  took  off  his  apron,  made  a  bow  to  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  said, — 

'  Forgive  me,  master.  God  has  foigiven  me ;  you  also  forgive  me.' 
And  his  hosts  saw  that  light  streamed  forth  &om  Michael's  &ce. 
Simon  rose,  bowed  to  Michael,  and  said, — 

'  I  see,  Michael,  that  you  are  no  ordinary  man.  I  have  no  right 
to  retain  you  or  to  question  you.  But  answer  this  one  question  :  when 
I  foimd  you  and  brought  you  home  with  me  why  were  you  sad  P  and 
when  my  wife  gave  you  to  sup  why  did  you  smile  on  her,  and  since 
that  time  wear  a  brighter  look  ?  After  that,  when  the  gentleman 
ordered  the  boots,  you  smiled  a  second  time,  and  from  that  moment 
wore  a  brighter  look  still ;  and  just  now,  when  the  woman  came  in 
irith  the  little  girls,  you  smiled  a  third  time,  and  brightened  up 
altogether.  Tell  me,  Michael,  how  comes  it  that  you  shine  so,  and 
vhy  did  you  smile  tluree  times  7 ' 

And  Michael  said, — 

'  I  shine  because  I  was  punished  and  God  has  forgiven  me.  I 
smiled  three  times  because  I  had  need  to  learn  three  words  of  God. 
Now  I  have  learnt  these  words.  I  learnt  one  when  your  wife  had 
pity  on  me,  and  that  is  why  X  smiled  the  first  time ;  I  learnt  the 
second  word  when  the  rich  man  ordered  the  boots,  and  I  smiled  a 
second  time  ;  and  just  now,  when  I  saw  the  little  girls,  I  learnt  the 
last,  the  third,  and  smiled  a  third  time.' 

And  Simon  said, — 

*  Tell  me,  Michael,  why  you  were  punished  by  God,  and  tell  me 
those  words  of  God,  that  I  too  may  leam  them.' 
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'  It  was  for  this  reason,'  said  Michael, '  that  God  punished  me, 
because  J  disobeyed  Him.  I  was  an  angel  in  heaven,  and  dieobejed 
God. 

'  I  was  an  angel  in  heaven,  and  the  Lord  sent  me  to  take  a  soul 
away  from  a  woman.  I  winged  my  way  to  the  earth  and  saw  a  woman 
lying  alone,  who  had  given  birth  to  twins — two  little  girls.  The 
infants  moved  about  restlessly  by  the  mother's  side,  and  she  could  not 
lift  them  up  to  her  breasts.  The  woman  saw  me,  understood  that 
God  had  sent  me  for  a  soul,  and  said  to  me  in  tears,  **  Angel  of  God ! 
I  have  but  just  buried  my  husband,  he  was  killed  by  a  tree  in  the 
wood.  I  have  no  sister  or  aunt  or  countryman  to  bring  up  my 
orphans,  don't  take  away  my  soul ;  let  me  myself  give  food  and  drink 
to  the  infants,  and  bring  them  up.  The  children  cannot  live  without 
father  and  mother."  I  listened  to  the  mother,  put  one  infant  to  her 
breast,  laid  the  other  in  its  mother's  arms,  and  rose  up  on  my  wings 
to  the  Lord.  I  winged  my  way  to  the  Lord,  and  said,  "  I  could  not 
take  away  the  souls  from  their  parent.  Their  &ther  was  killed  by  a 
tree,  their  mother  gave  birth  to  twins,  and  prayed  me  not  to  take  the 
soul  away  from  her.  *  Let  me  give  food  and  drink  to  the  children, 
and  bring  them  up,'  she  said.  '  The  infants  cannot  live  without  father 
and  mother.'  I  did  not  take  a  soul  from  the  mother."  And  the  Lord 
said,  "  Go,  take  a  soul  from  the  woman,  and  learn  three  words :  leam 
what  people  have,  and  what  they  have  not,  and  what  makes  people  to 
live.  When  you  have  learnt  this  you  will  return  to  heaven."  I  flew 
back  to  the  earth  and  took  the  soul  from  the  woman. 

'  The  infants  fell  from  the  breasts.  The  dead  body  rolled  over  on 
the  bed,  crushing  one  infant  and  putting  out  its  foot.  I  rose  up 
above  the  village,  in  order  to  take  up  the  soul  to  God,  when  a  gust  of 
wind  caught  my  wings,  they  drop[^,  and  the  soul  went  up  to  God 
alone,  but  I  fell  by  the  way  to  the  earth.' 

XL 
SiuoN  and  Matrona  understood  now  whom  they  bad  clothed  and  fed, 
and  who  had  lived  in  their  home.     They  wept  for  joy  and  fear,  and 
the  angel  said, — 

'  I  was  left  in  the  field  naked  and  alone,  I  had  never  known 
human  needs ;  I  had  never  known  hunger  or  cold  before,  and  I  became 
a  man.  Hungry  and  half  frozen,  I  knew  not  what  to  do.  I  saw  in 
the  field  a  ct^pel  made  for  the  worship  of  God,  went  up  to  God's 
chapel,  and  thought  to  shelter  myself  there.  The  chapel  was  locked 
up ;  I  could  not  enter.  So  I  sat  down  behind  the  chapel  to  find 
shelter  from  the  wind.  The  evening  drew  on ;  nearly  frozen  and 
hungry,  I  had  quite  lost  heart,  when  suddenly  a  sound  caught  my  ear 
— a  man  was  passing  along  the  road.  He  was  carrying  a  pair  of 
boots,  and  he  talked  to  himself  as  be  went.  This  was  the  first  mortal 
&ce  I  had  seen  sinc^  I  became  a  man ;  it  filled  me  with  fosr,  and  I 
turned  away  my  eyes.     I  heard  the  man  talking  to  himself  about 
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how  he  should  shelter  his  hody  from  the  cold  in  winter,  and  how  he 
should  feed  his  wife  aud  children.  "I  am  periehing  of  cold  and 
hunger,"  I  thought  to  myself,  "and  a  man  pasBes  along  whose  only 
thou^t  it  ifl  how  to  cover  himself  and  his  wife  with  a  skin,  and  bow 
to  get  bread  for  them  both.  He  cannot  help  me."  The  man  saw  me, 
knit  his  brows,  looked  more  fearful  than  before,  and  passed  by.  I 
was  in  despair,  when  suddenly  I  heard  the  man  returning  on  bis  steps. 
And  when  I  looked  on  him  I  did  not  know  him  again :  before,  I  had 
seen  death  in  his  face,  but  now  it  had  a  bright  look,  and  in  his  face  I 
knew  Ood.  He  came  up  to  me,  clothed  me,  took  me  with  him,  and 
brought  me  to  his  home.  I  went  to  his  house  \  a  woman  came  to 
meet  us,  and  began  to  speak.  The  woman  had  a  fearful  look,  more 
fearful  than  the  man,  and  from  her  mouth  there  came  forth  a  mortal 
spirit,  the  odour  of  death  quite  took  away  my  breath.  She  wished  to 
drive  me  out  into  the  cold ;  I  knew  she  would  die  if  she  did  so.  Sud- 
denly her  husband  put  her  in  mind  of  God,  upon  which  a  change 
came  over  the  woman.  She  gave  us  to  sup,  and  when  she  did  so  she 
looked  on  me.  I  looked  on  her  also.  There  was  now  no  death  in 
her ;  she  was  alive,  and  in  her  I  knew  God. 

'  Then  I  remembered  the  first  word  of  God,  "  You  shall  know 
what  is  in  people."  I  had  leamt  that  in  people  is  love.  I  was  glad» 
because   God  had  b^un  to  make  things  clear  to  me,  as  He  had 

K>mised,  and   I  smiled  for  the  first  t^e.     But  this  was  all  the 
owledge  I  could  gather.     I  bad  not  yet  understood  what  is  not 
given  to  people,  and  what  makes  people  to  live. 

*  I  b^fan  to  live  with  you.  A  whole  year  had  passed  by,  when 
one  day  a  man  came  to  order  boots,  which  should  last  a  whole  year 
without  wearing  down  or  wearing  out.  I  looked  upon  him,  and  lot 
I  saw  at  his  side  my  companion,  the  angel  of  death.  I  alone  saw 
that  angel,  but  I  knew  him,  and  knew  that  the  sun  would  not  set 
before  he  had  taken  the  soul  of  the  rich  man.  "  Man  provides  for 
himself  for  a  whole  year,"  I  thought  to  myself,  "  but  he  does  not 
know  that  he  will  not  live  on  till  the  evening,"  The  second  word  of 
God  came  to  my  mind,  "You  shall  know  what  is  not  given  to 
people." 

*  I  had  leamt  already  what  is  in  people.  Now  I  knew  what  is  not 
given  to  people.  It  is  not  given  to  people  to  know  what  is  needful 
for  their  body.  And  I  smiled  a  second  time.  I  was  glad  because  I 
had  seen  my  companion  the  angel,  and  because  God  had  shown  me 
the  meaning  of  the  second  word. 

*  But  I  had  more  to  learn  still.  I  bad  not  yet  leamt  what  makes 
people  to  live,  so  I  lived  on  and  waited  till  God  wotdd  show  me  the 
last  word.  In  the  dzth  year  there  came  two  little  girls,  with  a 
woman,  and  I  knew  the  children,  and  knew  how  those  little  girls 
vrere  left  alive.  I  knew  and  thought  to  myself,  "  The  mother 
b^ied  for  her  children,  and  I  believed  her.  I  thought  the  children 
could  not  live  without  &ther  and  mother,  but  a  strange  woman  fed 
them  and  brought  them  up."     When  the  woman  had  pity  on  the 
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Gtrange  children,  and  wept,  I  saw  in  ber  the  living  Q-od,  and  undtf- 
Btood  what  makes  people  to  live.  I  knew,  also,  that  God  had  declaied 
to  me  the  last  word,  and  had  forgiven  me.  And  I  smiled  a  third 
time.' 

XII. 

The  whole  of  the  angel's  bodj  was  now  clearly  seen,  and  it  was  all 
clothed  in  dazzling  light,  too  hright  to  look  upon ;  and  his  voice  had 
now  a  louder  ring,  and  seemed  to  come  from  heaven,  not  from  his 
own  lips. 

'  I  have  leamt,'  said  the  angel, '  that  every  man  livee,  not  by  caze 
for  himself,  but  by  love.  It  was  not  g^ven  to  the  mother  to  know 
what  bee  children  needed  to  live  by.  It  was  not  gives  to  the  rich 
man  to  know  what  he  himself  was  in  need  of.  And  It  is  not  given 
to  any  man  to  know  if  boots  for  one  living  or  slippers  for  one  dead 
will  be  neoded  by  him  towards  evening, 

'  I  was  left  alive  when  I  was  a  man,  not  because  I  thought  about 
myself,  but  because  there  was  love  in  the  man  who  passed  by,  and  in 
hia  wife,  and  because  they  pitied  and  loved  me.  The  orphans  were  left 
alive,  not  because  they  thought  about  them,  but  because  there  was 
love  in  the  heart  of  a  strange  woman,  who  pitied  and  loved  than. 
And  all  people  live,  not  because  they  think  about  themselves,  but 
because  there  is  in  people  love. 

'  I  knew  already  that  God  had  given  people  life,  and  wished  that 
they  should  live.     But  now  I  understood  more  than  this. 

'  I  understood  that  God  was  not  willing  that  people  should  live 
apart,  and  that  for  this  reason  He  had  not  shown  them  what  each 
stood  in  need  of,  but  willed  that  they  should  live  together,  and  for 
this  reason  had  shown  them  what  all  needed  for  their  own  good  and 
the  good  of  all. 

'  I  understood  now  that  people  only  seem  to  live  by  caring  for 
themselves— that  they  live  by  love  alone.  He  who  lives  in  love  lives 
in  God,  and  God  in  lum,  because  God  is  love.' 

Then  the  angel  sang  praises  to  God,  and  his  voice  made  the 
cottage  tremble.  The  ceilmg  opened,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  stretched 
upwards  from  earth  to  heaven.  Simon  and  his  wife  and  children  fell 
to  the  ground.  And  the  angel  stretched  the  wings  on  his  back  and 
rose  up  to  heaven. 

'V^'hen  Simon  came  to  himself  the  cottage  stood  as  before,  and 
there  was  no  one  in  the  cottage  but  the  members  of  his  family. 

CoENT  LioN  Tolstoi. 
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Old  Scotch  Judges. 

ISf.  Vfbat,  honBehold  stuff  T 
Page.  It  is  &  kind  ol  hisUsry. 

My.  Well,  we'll  see't.     Came,  madam  wife,  sit  by  my  aide  and  let  the  world  slip ; 
we  eIuII  ne'er  be  yoonger. — Taming  oftlia  Shrmt, 

TWO  new  books — 'The  Hon.  Henry  Erakine,  Lord  Advocate  for 
Scotland ;  his  Kinsfolk  and  Times,'  bj  Lieut.-Colonel  Alexander 
Fergusson ;  and  '  Memoir  of  Alexander  Seton,  Eajl  of  Dunfermline, 
Seventh  President  of  the  Court  of  Sesaon  and  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Scotland,'  by  Mr.  G-eoi^  Seton — call  for  passing  notice  on  account  of 
their  bookmaking  and  theii  amusing  bits  of  gossip  concerning 
bygone  Scotch  jud^ges.  For  style  and  treatment  they  suffer  in  com- 
■pKOBoa  with  Lord  Cookbum's  works.  Scotland  has  neither  a  Fobs 
nor  a  Campbell  to  record  her  judges'  lives,  or  to  add  another  sting  to 
death.  Colonel  Fergusson  cannot  hold  the  sword  to  Campbell,  the 
soldier  cannot  score  a  point  in  his  attack  on  the  lawyer.  If  theLoid 
Fieeidents  of  Scotland  knew  that  Mr.  Seton  intend^  to  do  for  them 
what  the  other  Scotchman  did  for  the  Lord  Chancellors  of  England, 
they  would  turn  in  their  graves  and  anticipate  the  vorld's  end.  His 
volume  is  respectable,  commonplace,  and  its  beet  page  is  that  repre- 
senting a  facsimile  of  signatoree.  But  if  memoirs  of  olden  times  and 
biographies  of  our  early  judges  aie  to  be  interesting  reading,  they 
must  be  interestingly  written.  Mr.  Seton  cannot  plead  the  apology 
which  Colonel  Fergusson  can,  of  having  written  hie  book  at  the 
fiunily's  request.  Neither  writer  has  praised  his  subject  sky-high, 
and  neither  book  is  a  model  of  workmanship.  The  soldier's  is  the 
most  entertaining  reading,  if  you  know  how  to  skip  at  times  and 
land  on  the  stories,  the  letters,  the  verses.  A  man  may  well 
grumble  at  the  book ;  about  a  hundred  topics  are  sandwiched  between 
Henry  Erskine  and  his  early  ancestor.  Everything  considered,  he 
has  made  ehort  work  of  Ernkine,  and  abruptly  finishes  without  even 
attempting  an  estimate  of  his  character.  It  is  written  in  a  dry-as- 
dust  manner,  and  seems  intended  for  the  Scotch  Antiquarian  Society, 
of  which  Erskine's  brother.  Lord  Buchan,  was  the  originator ;  the 
pages  are  loaded  with  trifling  notes  and  paltry  queries.  Harry 
Erskine,  the  wit,  the  high-spirited  advocate,  the  tip-top  talker,  the 
pleasant  versifier,  has  not  earned  this  pimishment.  In  the  lumber- 
ing pages  we  seldom  get  his  spirit,  his  relish — and  his  kinsfolk  are 
sony  oompaniona.  Take  this  absurdly  delightful  question,  which 
occurs  in  a  page  bearing  the  mystic  beading  '  Porridge  and  Catechism,* 
and  no  one  but  an  aged  officer  could  possibly  have  propounded  such 
acoQundnim;  'What  better  combination'  (referring  to  the  heading), 
*  or  more  likely  to  breed  up  a  Dean  of  Faculty  or  Lord  Advocate  F ' 
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What  indeed,  sirs,  but  '  Porridge  and  Catechism '  I  It  is  aa  you, 
-Colooel,  say, '  deep  wisdom,'  too  deep  for  us  moderns.  The  book  is 
■very  disjointed,  and  comprises  clippings  and  cuttings,  polite  pieces  of 
poetry,  paragraphs  about  Scotch  dances,  Scotch  theatricalB,  the 
Scotch  Prayer-book,  and  ruling  elders — very  mysterious  officials  are 
ruling  elders — devoid  of  interest  to  one  anxious  to  know  about  bril- 
liant Harry  Erskine.  His  face  laughs  at  us  (or  is  it  at  the  autiior 
And  his  title-page  ?)  whenever  we  open  the  book ;  but  ere  we  can  talk 
with  him  we  must  be  presented  to  his  tedious  and  numerous  undes 
and  aunts,  his  father  and  grand&theis,  or  otherwise  his  '  kinsfolk.' 
This  garrulous  writing  is  not  literature,  though  interesting  to  readers 
of '  Notes  and  Queries.'  If  the  author  had  done  his  work  in  anything 
approaching  the  first-class  style  in  which  Goupil  and  Co.  have  done 
theirs  in  the  beautiful  photogravure,  and  the  publishers  have  executed 
tiieirs  in  the  handsome  paper,  type,  and  binding,  it  would  have  been  a 
deBixable  book  ;  and  there  are  errors — for  instance,  one  is  sm-jwised  to 
read  ^Franda,  Lord  Cockbum.'  The  subject  is  worthy  <^  bettor 
literary  work,  worthy  of  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson.  He  would  have  given 
us  what  the  subject  merits,  a  keen  enjoyment,  have  made  the  old  judges 
quaintly  picturesque,  a  company  of  delightful  characters,  have  told 
the  stories  with  gusto,  and  introduced  the  ladies'  love-letters  with 
«harming  effect.  It  would  ■  have  formed  a  bright  companion  to  his 
'  Picturesque  Edinburgh.'  As  it  is,  every  reader  must  be  bis  own 
Louis  Stevenson.  He  wonld  have  given  a  fine  setting  to  this  story  of 
Lady  Stair,  a  leader  of  fashion,  with  the  genteelest  company  at  her 
tea-table,  who  with  staff  in  hand  went  in  the  ancient  '  chair,'  at- 
tended by  her  black  servant,  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Douglas  at 
Holyrood  House.  The  ancient  dame  was  nobly  enraged  at  a  scandal, 
and  protested,  striking  her  stick  on  the  floor  and  stamping  her  feet, 
that  'she  had  never  gotten  hersel'  mix'd  up  wi'  ony  clatters  an' 
■clflvers,'  and  declared  in  her  strong  Scotch  tongue  without  a  blush 
that  the  Duke  was  '  a  daumed  villain.'  Erit  Lady  Stair,  pleased 
and  erect  after  having  bo  plainly  delivered  her  blunt  opinion. 
Literary  skill  is  shown  in  two  lett«r8  of  Frances  Fairfax,  Coun'^ess 
of  Buchan,  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  to  her  husband, 
opening  with  these  addresses,  *  My  dearest  life,'  *  My  pretty  crea- 
ture.' The  hooks  are 'a  kind  of  history,'  or,  Christopher  Sly  would 
say, '  household  stuff.' 

They  lead  our  thoughts  back  to  serious  times  when  it  ma  not 
necessary  that  a  lawyer  should  occupy  the  Chancellorship,  to  the  old 
Scotch  judges  who  are  a  mighty  contrast  to  their  present  successors 
on  the  bench,  whose  lives,  like  those  of  most  judges  now,  are  written 
in  the  records  of  the  court's  decisions.  Theirs  is  a  homely,  honest 
history.  Would  that  we  could  say  as  much  for  their  old  predecessors. 
Time  is  when  we  can  now  calmly  review  their  characteristics,  and  many 
of  them  deserve  the  condemnation  which  their  time-fellow  Butler 
uttered  against  one  of  their  number, '  Passes  judgment  as  a  gamester 
does  false  dice.     The  first  thing  he  takes  is  his  oath  and  his  commis- 
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fiion,  and  afterwardB  tbe  strongest  aide  and  bribes.  He  gives  judg- 
ment as  the  counsel  at  the  bar  are  said  to  give  advice,  when  they  are 
paid  for  it.  He  wraps  himself  warm  in  furs,  that  the  cold  air  may 
not  strike  his  conscience  inward.' 

The  history  of  the  old  judges,  with  their  rugged  ferocity,  great 
cormptlon,  and  their  occasional  brave  words  and  deeds,  is  a  minia- 
ture history  of  Scotland.  For  long  the  bench  was  a  political  machine  ; 
and  was  influenced  like  the  people  by  the  Hanoveriati  succession,  the 
Orange  revolution,  the  Jacobite  rebellion — when  doubtful  people  be- 
came Jacobites  and  bankrupts  became  heroes — and  by  all  the  national 
petty  feuds.  The  judges  were  not  a  happy  breed  of  men.  Along 
with  their  kings  and  nobles  they  took  part  in  the  tortuous  intrigues, 
and  paid  the  penalties  all  suffer  who  play  with  loaded  dice.  They 
lived  in  ages  when  to  endure  was  not  often  to  overcome,  ages  df 
bribes  and  barbarity,  of  torture-boots  and  thumbecrews,  of  deaUis  by 
daggers  and  on  the  scaffold.  Not  unfrequently  they  perished  by 
assassination,  by  their  own  hands,  by  the  public  executioner,  and  on 
the  field.  They  were  a  glorious  harvest  of  characters,  a  race  of 
mortals  gifted  with  the  antique  daring  heart. 

Every  county,  nearly  every  parish  in  Scotland,  has  given  birth  to 
her  judges,  who  selected  for  their  lordship  titles  the  names  of  their 
ancestral  estates,  and  reading  the  roll  of  old  judges  is  like  calling 
over  a  list  of  estates  or  farms  or  fields.  Their  landed  titles  gave  a 
landed  splendour  to  the  court,  a  fictitious  grandeur  to  the  bench.  A 
Home  lost  his  personality  in  the  lordship  title  of  Kames,  a  Dalrymple 
in  that  of  Hailes,  both  being  borrowed  from  the  arable  acres  they 
owned.  My  lords  Kames  and  Hailes  on  the  bench  were  still  the 
same  individuals  as  Mr.  Henry  Home  and  Sir  John  Dalrymple  were 
at  the  bar.  History  but  rarely  records  the  performance  of  ordinary 
dnties  whether  by  judge  or  advocate ;  yet  Scotch  history  affords 
ample  evidence  that  the  old  judges  seldom  stood  up  for  tbe  pure  ad- 
ministration of  law — the  one  duty  they  owed  to  their  office  and  their 
coimtry.  They  did  not  furnish  tbe  splendid  types  of  manhood  like 
her  Knox  or  &t>mwell,  who,  to  use  Mr.  Lecky's  words,  '  were  care- 
less indeed  of  glory,  but  very  careful  of  honour,  who  made  tbe 
supreme  majesty  of  moral  rectitude  the  guiding  principle  of  their 
lives,  who  proved  in  the  most  trying  circumstances  that  no  allure- 
ments of  ambition,  no  storms  of  passion,  could  cause  them  to  deviate 
a  hair's-breadth  from  the  course  they  believed  to  be  their  duty.' 
The  bench  certainly  §^ve  no  room  for  displaying  the  powers  of  a 
Knox  or  a  Cromwell,  but  there  were  opportimities  and  to  spare  for 
displaying  moral  rectitude,  judicial  integrity,  and  for  fulfilling  up- 
right duty  in  trying  years.  The  patriotic  Forbes  of  Culloden  was 
about  tbe  only  judge  who  deserved  this  honour.  The  relationship 
between  the  nation  and  tbe  bench,  when  corruption  broke  out  in 
patches  over  tbe  land,  is  a  phase  in  national  morals  and  cannot  be 
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indebted  to  a  pope  for  the  golden  ducats  raised  from  ber  bisltoprics 
and  monasteries  for  the  support  of  the  supreme  law  courte,  styled 
the  College  of  Justice,  in  their  infancy,  1532,  This  accounts  for  tbe 
provision  tbat  half  of  the  senators  or  judges  were  to  be  ecclesiastical 
dignitariea.  Tbe  College  was  forty  years  old  when  a  Judge,  the  Biahop 
of  Orkney,  was  '  delated '  for  this  among  other  Teasons,  that  he  was  a 
judge,  and  that  his  parishioners  were  like  sheep  wandering  at  large. 
Fifty  years  after  the  court  was  opened  by  tbe  king,  a  complaint  was 
made  that  young  judges  without  gravity  or  sufficient  means  had  by 
themselves,  tbeir  wives,  or  dependants  taken  bribes,  and  so  it  was 
alleged  justice  was  bought  and  sold.  And  accordingly  an  enactment 
was  made  tbat  only  men  'that  fear  God,'  and  were  of  good  literature 
and  good  fame,  possessed  sufficient  living  of  their  own  and  a  know- 
ledge of  law,  were  to  be  appointed.  About  the  same  time  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  were  declared  ineligible.  The  fear  of  Ood  was  not  so 
powerful  in  those  rude  days  as  the  fear  of  kings.  Judges  had  been 
displaced  for  no  better  reason  than  that  they  had  given  judgments  ad- 
verse to  royal  wishes.  For  some  time,  tbe  story  nma,  the  king  gave 
them  the  privil^e  to  elect  their  fellow-judges,  and  offered  them  a  list 
or  selection  to  choose  from  ;  but  to  protect  themselves  against  a  dis- 
pleased king,  who  overawed  them  with  his  presence,  they  voted  by 
ballot.  This  is  the  first  notice  of  secret  voting  In  Scotland.  Tbe 
court  was  suspended  after  the  national  defeat  at  Dunbar,  and  Crom- 
well appointed  commissioners  to  administer  juatioe  daring  tbe  Pro- 
tectorate, Cromwell's  kinless  judges  were  tiie  first  pure  judges  in 
Scotland.  Camden  tells  us  with  a  solemn  shake  of  the  head  tbat 
whoever  could  back  a  steed  or  shake  a  spear  in  the  Borderland  were 
moss'troopers  and  cattle-drivera — a  diverting  occupation ;  and  lifting 
up  his  feeble  arms  he  said  with  horror  that  all  the  law  they  knew  was 
the  length  of  their  swords.  It  is  a  pretty  phrase  that  judges  on  the 
bench  were  then  carried  away  by  '  private  interests,'  luring  men 
only  required  great  wills  and  no  conscience  to  help  themselves  to 
slices  from  tbe  common  wealth.  If  corrupt  they  were  only  influenced 
by  what  was  politely  termed  their  'darling  project,'  and  their  self- 
esteem  suffered  no  ubock  in  being  known  as  '  My  lord  Little-Justice.' 
It  was  tbe  acknowledged  duty  of  a  great  man  and  a  wise  judge  not 
to  depend  on  &iends,  but  to  further  by  bis  office  himself,  family,  and 
kindred,  who  alone  were  said  to  stick  to  one.  A  president  declined 
to  preside  at  a  trial  in  which  bis  son-in-law  was  plaintiff,  yet  was 
allowed  to  plead  at  the  bar  as  his  advocate.  In  foul  weather  men 
were  busy,  and  friendships  fell  like  ripe  grain  before  the  sickle  of 
greed.  A  sorry  fugitive  made  the  chMacteristic  offer,  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  to  return  to  Scotland  on  condition  be  was  tried 
by  unsuspected  Judges.  In  the  following  century  a  bedridden  judge 
was  carried  to  vote  at  the  trial  of  tbe  £arl  of  Argyle.  This  feeUe 
judge  fell  asleep  while  the  pleadings  were  being  read,  but  was  aroused 
to  give  the  casting  vote  for  the  libel  being  sustained^-a  vote  which  is 
not  recorded  to  his  honour,  though  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  tbat 
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he  was  not  eqTial  to  atrn^le  against  old  age's  infinnltieB  and 
strong  preesore  from  without,  and  that  tiie  guilt  rather  lies  vith  the 
oppresBiog  friends. 

It  would  have  been  remarkable  if  tiie  Scotch  people  had,  in  these 
fierce  ages,  any  attachment  to  their  judges.  Buokle,  with  his  biting 
eloqnenoe,  has  shown  it  is  the  last  charge  that  oonld  be  brought 
against  that  nation  that  they  had  any  saperstitions  attachment  to 
their  kings,  and  I  am  content  with  quoting  two  pointed  sentences. 
*  The  Scotch  have  made  war  upon  most  of  their  kings,  and  put  to 
death  many.  To  mention  their  treatment  of  a  single  dynasty,  they 
tnardered  James  I.  and  James  III.*  The  sacred  character  of  the  office 
did  not  prevent  the  fury  of  their  lawless  countrymen  &om  wreaking 
vengeance  on  the  judges,  who,  though  not  lacking  courage,  were  not 
the  hrave  race  of  mortals — 

That  for  a  fantaej,  and  triob  of  ixai% 
Qo  to  their  graves  like  beds. 

Terrible  is  the  list  who  died  with  their  boots  on,  and  this  at  once 
suggests  the  pathetic  soliloquy  of  Kichard  IL  over  the  untoward  S.s!i» 
of  kings.  Leslie  was  poisoned  at  Dieppe,  whither  he  had  gone  as  a 
royal  commissioner  at  the  marriage  of  iSrancis  and  Mary.  Juatice- 
Olerk  Scot  died  under  peculiar  circumstances ;  and  Knox  tells,  l^end- 
llke,  that  the  king,  afraid  at  midnight,  or  after,  called  aload  for 
torched,  and  raised  all  that  lay  beside  him  in  the  palace,  and  told 
that  Scot  was  dead,  for  he  had  been  at  him  with  a  company  of  devib. 
Oalbraith  was  murdered  by  a  burghs  because  of  favour  shown  to  a 
litigant.'  Lihbertoun  was  fotally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar.  A 
Chancellor  was  struck  frxim  his  horee,  and  murdered,  in  a  valley  near 
Torhorwald.  Maitland  the  younger  died  by  his  own  hand  in  prison. 
President  Sir  G-eorge  Lookhart  was,  on  returning  one  Sunday  from 
church,  shot  dead  in  a  wynd  ofiF  the  Lawnmarket  by  an  enraged 
litigant,  who  boasted  that  it  was  'to  leam  the  president  to  do  justice.' 
A  High  Chancellor,  after  sapping  with  nobles,  escaped  from  Holyrood 
Palace  the  night  of  Bizzio's  murder  by  leaping  out  of  a  window  into 
the  garden  behind.  Some  died  in  foreign  lands,  and  frequent  is  the 
historian's  remark  tiiat  the  place  and  date  of  their  deaths  are 
unknown.  An  officer  of  court,  an  earl,  was  executed  at  the  market 
cross,  when  he  expressed  that  deep  regret  which  men,  ever  since  the 
days  of  Wolsey,  make  in  great  misfortune.  They  had  meted  out 
that  Scotch  ru^ed  ferocity  and  high-handed  disregard  of  justice  which 
the  bench  was  then  conspicuous  for.  It  is  hardly  for  us  too  severely 
to  blame  these  wilful  and  terrible  acts,  for  the  bench  must  have  been 
corrupt  indeed  that  did  not  o(mimand  the  respect  of  their  ieUow-men 
— and  Scotchmen  have  ever  had  a  high  sense  of  justice  and  right — 
end  no  doubt  the  New  Testament  sentence  rang  their  death-knell, 
'  With  what  measure  ye  met«  it  shall  be  meted  to  you  again,'  It  is 
true  an  historical  judgment  must  be  liable  to  the  balance  of  eet-ofis ; 
but  can  there  be  any  defence  for  a  corrupt  judge  ?  The  present 
No.  634  (no.  cut.  ir.e.)  H  X 
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honoured  President  has  raised  the  qaeation,  *  And  what  though  some 
of  them  veie  also  cruel  bigots  in  religion,  fanatical  supporters  of 
despotism,  faithless  friends,  or  corrupt  Judges  ? '  which,  from  the 
ordiDaiy  rules  of  ethics,  can  admit  of  but  one  answer.  Lord  Stair, 
the  founder  of  Scots  Law,  who  overtopped  all  Scotch  judges,  pro- 
pounded the  startling  paradox  that  it  is  more  advanta^us  to  the 
nation  that  unjust  judges  be  reputed  just,  than  that  just  judges  be 
reputed  unjust.  It  is  a  crafty  statement  of  a  oraft^y  judge,  who  pro- 
cured &om  the  king  the  monopoly  of  holding  markets  at  his  native 
place  for  his  own  advantage,  and  who  preserved  his  estate  from  cwn- 
necation  by  his  eldest  son  supporting  the  Government,  and  so  obtained 
remission  of  forfeiture  which  his  offences  had  incurred.  Paradox  or 
not,  it  admits  the  corruption  which  it  seeks  to  palliate. 

A  characteristic  story  is  told  of  the  Borderers'  exploits,  and  the 
dangers  which  judges  encountered.  The  Earl  of  Tiaquair,  when  en- 
mged  in  a  lawsuit,  dreaded  the  Lord  President  Durie's  opposition. 
The  Earl's  servant,  Will  Armstrong,  as  the  judge  was  riding  in  the 
subuibs  one  afternoon,  threw  a  trooper's  cloak  over  him,  and  did  not 
slacken  his  steed  till  Durie  was  safely  lodged  in  the  tower  of  the 
Graemes  in  Annandale.  Will  boasted  he  stole  '  an  auld  lurdane  aff 
the  bench.'  It  was  a  bold  trick,  a  bit  of  Border  iairplay  in  a  law- 
suit, and  the  Bordeiside  rang  with  laughter  against  the  kidnapped 
judge.  In  good  time  Will  set  down  the  judge  at  the  Council  doors 
in  Edinburgh — 

And  there  full  loudly  shouted  he : 
'  Gie  me  my  guerdon,  my  sovereign  ll^je, 
An'  take  ye  back  your  auld  Durie.' 
The  dethronement  of  the  last  Stuart  king  drove  some  judges^ 
along  with  the  people,  wild  with  joy.  Lord  Meeeington,  one  of  King- 
James  II.'s  judges,  girt  with  a  broad  bufT  belt,  and  swinging  a 
balbert  overhead,  led  the  mob  that  gutted  Holyrood  Chapel.  In  the 
Greyfriars'  Kitkyard  is  the  mausoleum  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  the 
King's  Advocate,  known,  from  his  savage  deeds,  to  the  children  of 
to-day  as  Bloody  Mackenzie,  who  pride  themselves  on  their  prowess 
in  knocking  at  the  mausoleum  and  singing  out  the  challenge, '  Bluidy 
Mackenzie,  come  oot  if  ye  daur ! '  The  bairns  shake  their  clenched 
little  fists,  spit  on  the  judge's  grave,  and  when  startled  nm  terrified 
as  for  their  mortal  lives.  This  childish  hatred  renders  criticism  un- 
necessary ;  his  name  soon  makes  a  restless  bairn  fall  asleep  with  its 
head  happed  among  the  blankets. 

How  very  old  the  old  Scotch  judges  are  to  us  I  They  seem  as  old 
as  the  Bible,  to  have  belonged  to  another  world  than  ours.  The  cold 
pages  of  history  recite  facts  as  damning  as  their  bitterest  enoay 
could  desire.  We  rub  our  eyee,  and  unwillingly  ask,  did  they  hold 
the  offices,  and  accept  the  public  pay,  as  do  Uie  present  judges  ? 
Were  they  not  judges  in  name  and  knaves  in  reality?  These  fantastic 
and  eccentric  beings  were  composed  of  very  stem  stuff,  of  imdoubted 
flesh  and  blood.     They  have  left  a  habitation  and  a  name.    The 
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modem  Tory  fox-hunter  is  not  even  proud  of  them.  Their  heavy 
drinking  bouts  and  eavage  bumoors  would  now  delight  the  pugilist 
fiinciera  or  the  prize-ring  followers.  You  have  only  to  walk  down 
Edinburgh's  high-housed  High  Street,  descend  its  steep  and  narrow 
gullies  of  wynds  and  closes,  to  step  into  their  associations.  There 
we  tread  in  their  footsteps.  Scotch  history  peers  us  in  the  face. 
Qnaint  designs  and  heraldic  devices,  figures  and  coata-of-arms, 
Scriptural  texte,  mottoes  and  proverbs,  are  decipherable  on  the  door- 
ways and  gables  gaunt.  Time-worn  ballads,  laughing  anecdotes,  and 
sunny  memories,  are  here  intermixed.  Civilisation  has  not  yet  reached 
these  holes  and  comers,  and  many  are  the  wiodows  in  the  high  and 
narrow  wynds  that  the  son's  rays  never  brighten.  It  is  a  world  of 
contragts,  a  black-and-white  picture.  In  these  tumbledown  houses, 
with  stairs  outside,  and  stairs,  circular  and  dark,  running  from 
dungeons  to  turrets  like  outlooks  of  a  tower,  with  wooden  panellings 
and  box-like  subdivided  rooms,  peeked  and  ornamented,  lived,  not  so 
long  ago,  the  nobles  and  judges  of  the  land,  the  flower  and  bloom  of 
Sootoh  ladies.  Now  they  are  the  huddling-places  of  tattered  non- 
descripts, shivering  children,  and  loud-voiced  Irish.  Where  the 
beautiful  Duchess  of  Gordon  lived  now  skip  some  slattern  viragoes. 
What  was  an  earl's  town  mansion  is  now  a  ragged  faonse  for  ia^;ed 
*  travellers  ;'  a  duke's  is  now  a  tier  of  shoddy  workshops;  and  where  a 
marquis  dwelt  a  knot  of  wheezing  cordwainere  cobble.  All  romance 
and  poetry  that  are  truly  Scotch  belong  to  the  past.  At  the  Union 
the  national  pages  of  romance  abruptly  ended.  Only  artists  and 
lovers  of  the  picturesque,  of  motley  groups,  dingy  hues,  and  sallying 
crews,  haunt,  with  pencil  and  sketch-book,  these  wynds  and  closes 
bearing  the  old  Judges'  names.  What  visibly  remain  of  the  judges 
are  their  oil  portiaita,  aged  with  years  and  dulled  by  dust  and  the 
Bun,  hung  on  the  Parliament  House  walls,  their  marble  busts  or 
statues  on  the  oak  floors,  their  coats-of-arms  stained  in  the  windows. 
And  there  are  the  decayed  taverns,  honeycombed  in  the  Old  Town, 
which  they  frequented,  where  stone  and  wood  and  lime  are  narrative 
of  hoary  antiquity.  In  the  causewayed  square,  formerly  the  church- 
yard, behind  St.  Oiles — and  &om  its  sturoundings  the  Cathedral  is 
appropriately  named  after  the  patron  of  be^^^ars—lies  Knox,  with  his 
initi^  and  date  of  death,  'J.  K.  1572,'  in  brass  letters  on  a  plate 
above  his  resting-place,  and  every  day  litigants,  lawyers,  and  wit>- 
nesses  hurry  heedless  over  the  great  man's  peaceless  grave.  Here  it 
is,  in  the  Scotch  Westminster,  that  Addison's  noble  words  leap  into 
our  thoughts.  They  comfort  a  greedy  heart.  They  are  the  most 
beautiful  burial  service  for  the  dead.  A  pittance  is  needed  to  erect 
a  simple  railing  round  the  great  reformer's  grave,  while,  eleven  yards 
off,  an  equestrian  statue  is  erected  to  Charles  II.,  whom  Scotland 
holds  in  abhorrence.  One  may  fairly  ask,  is  it  beyond  the  bounds  of 
probability  that  a  monument  may  yet  be  erected  to  her  early  judges, 
who  bart^«d  justice  and  dishonoured  their  trust  P 

These  early  judges  were  indeed  corrupt.    It  was  said  there,  two 
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centuriea  ago,  that  justice  was  another  word  for  oorroptioD  and 
profligacy,  that  justice  had  two  left  hands  but  not  a  rig^t,  and  that 
justice  sat  with  both  eyes  blind,  with  a  pair  of  scales  to  weigh  bribes. 
This  is  an  unpleasant  picture,  but  it  is  not  wide  of  the  mark.  It 
was  a  proverb  known  in  all  earnestness, '  Show  me  the  man,  and  I 
shall  show  yon  the  law.'  About  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  even  a 
president,  Duncan  Forbes,  gave  the  toast  at  the  festive  board, 
'Here's  to  the  judges  as  don'f  deserve  the  gallows.'  Coming  &ona 
the  head  of  the  court,  the  toast  is  pretty  strong.  This  corruption 
arose  probably  from  the  hereditary  jurisdictions  long  exercised  \tj 
nobles  as  patrimonial  possessionB.  This  fendal  system,  from  which 
were  only  excluded  the  four  pleas  of  the  Crown,  had  so  interlaced 
men  in  mutual  protection,  and  formed  such  a  lever  power  in  tbeir 
lives,  that  we  can  understand  the  angry  exclamation  of  a  President, 
Sir  John  frilmour,  to  one  who  had  been  praising  the  integrity  and 
impartiality  of  English  judges, '  De'il  speed  them  1  they  have  neither 
kith  nor  kin ' '  ^ia  honest  confession  of  being  gravely  dishonest 
when  kith  or  kin  weighed  in  the  balance  is  truly  delightful  for  its 
wilful  spirit  of  selfishness.  It  shows  a  glaring  inability  to  recognise 
any  justice  in  giving  judgment  gainst  one's  own  kith  or  kin,  which 
smacks  of  old-fashioned  tyranny  and  feudal  laws.  If  he  ooold  not 
exercise  his  official  position  for  his  blood  relations,  piay  why  was  be  a 
judge  at  all  ?  His  clan,  his  hereditary  lord,  expected  this  primaiy 
duty,  and  treason  to  his  kith  or  kin  was  deadly,  while  cold  justioe  to 
a  stranger,  or  to  a  rival  clansmnn,  was  simply  wrong-beaded.  He 
might  as  well  never  have  donned  the  wig  and  ermine.  Kith  or  kin ! 
Yes,  blood  is  thicker  than  water.  In  these  early  days,  when  justice 
dawned,  judges  were  representatives  of  fomilies,  and  it  was  their  dnfy 
to  submit  to  pressure  from  without,  and  support  their  friends'  cases 
in  court.  This  duty  only  ended  in  their  votes  on  the  bench ;  it 
began  in  caballing  among  their  brother  judges,  in  influencing  in  a 
tangible  form  a  refractory  one,  and  making  violent  disputations  from 
the  bench.  Political  independence  was  very  c^ensive  to  them.  If 
they  had  made  the  constellations  we  should  have  had  no  fixed  staxs 
in  the  heavens.  These  intrepid  spirits  made  the  glorious  boast  that 
they  thanked  God  they  never  doubted  where  kith  or  kin  vere 
interested.  Milton  has  said  it  is  not  in  a  king's  power  to  deny 
justice  to  man,  and  early  Scotch  history  tells  us  that  it  was  not  in  the 
king's  power  to  administer  pure  laws.  It  is  at  such  a  stage,  whoi 
public  opinion  was  an  unknown  factor,  when  the  bench  and  the 
people  had  no  regard  for  literary  attainments,  that  we  appreciate  the  * 
worth  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun's  saying  about  making  a  country's  laws 
from  its  ballads.  Pasquils  and  satiric  verse  held  the  judges  up  to 
scorn,  but  the  court  was  reformed  by  an  international  influence.  The 
Union,  with  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  subHerviency  wis 
powerless,  brought  purity  to  the  Scottish  Supreme  Court.  I  feel  in 
no  ways  less  a  true  Scot  when  I  say  that  the  Union  brought  no 
mightier  boon  to  the  Scotch  people  than  when  it  gave  this  riglit  of 
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^ipeal  to  a  pure  court,  aod  so  awakened  the  Scotch  judgee  to  a  sense 
of  their  di|ftufcy,  not  to  say  responsibility,  in  giving  honest  judg- 
ments. It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  Scotch  nobles  that  they  could  not, 
or  would  not,  procure  within  Scotland  the  remedy  against  her  judicial 
diahoneety.  These  black  spots  that  so  sullied  justice's  garments  have 
long  been  effaced ;  the  abuses  are  now  only  matters  of  history ;  yet 
they  leave  an  itapress  which  time  cannot  obliterate. 

Let  me  tell  a  few  quaintly  picturesque  stories.  Some  judges 
were  keen  fanners,  aod  are  known  to  have  gone  out  with  Ifuiteros 
at  midnight  to  watoh  the  turnips  growing.  Some  collected  deci- 
aions  and  patched  up  law  books,  but  their  best  spirits  are  in  pictu- 
resque incidents  or  genre  anecdotes.  They  are  not  to  be  found  in. 
their  formal  Judgments  nor  in  their  climbing  high  stairs  to  drink  tea 
with  ancient  dames  owning  Highland  hills.  Lord  Stair,  having  in- 
omred  the  hostility  of  the  Royal  Court,  had  to  flee  the  country.  While 
in  exile  in  Holland  he  was  the  Prince  of  Orange's  trusted  &iend ;  and 
before  the  Prince  sailed  on  the  memorable  enterprise,  he  assured  the 
judge  of  the  design.  Stair  pulled  off  his  wig,  threw  it  into  the  air ; 
the  old  eyes  lit  up,  and  the  old  voice  quivered  with  youthful  emotion 
as  he  said,  '  Though  I  now  be  seventy  years  old,  I  am  willing  to 
venture  that'  (pointing  to  his  head),  'my  own,  and  my  children's 
fortunes  in  such  an  undertaking.'  In  these  brave  words  we  have  a 
fine  temper,  a  noble  boldness,  and  beautiful  fortitude  in  old  age. 
Xow  take  this  story  of  sunshine  and  shadow.  Sir  Qideon  Murray, 
when  a  student  of  theology,  had,  we  are  neatly  told,  the  misfortune 
to  kill  a  man  in  a  quarrel,  but  being  well-favoured  and  thanks  to 
the  good  graces  of  the  Chancellor's  wife,  be  obtained  a  remission,  and-  ' 
afterwards  carried  the  standard  of  the  Scotts  in  a  Border  conflict  against 
the  Johnstons.  An  odd  training  for  a  judge.  On  one  occasion,  when 
waiting  on  the  king,  he  dropped  his  chevron.  King  James,  alUiough 
old  and  stiff,  stooped  and  lunded  the  glove  to  Sir  Gideon,  saying 
most  politely,  '  Queen  Elizabeth  deemed  she  did  a  favour  when  she 
let  her  glove  fall  that  a  man  might  pick  it  up  and  give  it  her ;  bub 
you,  sir,  may  aay  a  king  lifted  your  glove  I '  Here  is  a  brave  story  of 
the  dangers  the  Scots  suffered  for  freedom.  Wit  was  dangerous  ia 
former  ages,  and  it  was  satirically  said  that  men  took  oaths  as 
seriously  as  they  took  wives.  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  a  Court  official, 
had  be^  imprisoned  by  Lauderdale's  orders,  and  on  being  temporarily 
liberated  he  sought  concealment  until  he  could  flee  the  counby  at  a 
fit  moinent.  Russell  and  Sidney  had  then  been  executed.  For  a 
hiding-place  he  selected  the  &mily  vault  under  his  parish  kirk.  His 
food  was  brought  under  cover  of  night  by  hie  daughter  Grizel,  twelve 
years  old,  who  had  to  return  home  before  daylight  dawned  and  work- 
people crossed  the  kirkyard.  I  know  of  no  more  touching  incident 
in  Scotch  history  than  this.  Kirkyards  were  then  believed  to  be 
haunted  by  evil  spirits,  the  home  of  witches,  the  abode  of  weird  fancy- 
woven  l^encb ;  aod  Uie  mounds  of  graves,  the  monumental  stones, 
with  cross-bones,  skulls,  and  figures  of  Death  the  great  victor,  and 
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the  after  judgment,  tried  to  the  utmost  the  young  girl's  bravery. 
But  her  other's  life  was  at  stake,  and  the  eoldieis  were  prowling 
about  in  search.  Her  little  heart  was  made  of  brave  stuff,  and  rig^t 
bold  did  she  go  the  errands  by  night  and  day  between  her  &tJier 
hiding  in  the  family  vault  and  her  mother  living  at  the  family  halL 
She  vas  a  messenger  between  life  and  death.  As  she  passed  the 
manse  one  still  night,  her  movements  awoke  the  minister's  slamber- 
ing  dogs  in  their  kennel,  and  her  heart  beat  with  terror  lest  their 
loud  hayings  might  lead  the  soldiers  to  a  discovery.  Her  quick- 
witted, despair-driven  mother  bit  upon  the  clever  device  of  prevailing^ 
on  the  parish  minister  to  hang  his  dogs,  which  relieved  little  Grizel 
of  a  terror  by  night  and  saved  her  fether's  life. 

One  of  the  neatest  stories  is  that  of  an  early  judge,  an  archbishop, 
who,  in  denying  an  accusation,  said,  striking  his  breast,  '  By  my 
conscience,  my  lord,  I  know  nothing  of  it ! '  The  blow  made  hu 
shirt  of  mail  rattle,  which  brought  the  caustic  rebuke,  '  My  lord ! 
your  conscience  is  not  good ;  I  hear  it  clattering.'  He  had  to  flee 
with  his  clattering  conscieoce,  and  seek  safety  disguised  as  a  shepherd 
in  tending  alieep  on  the  mountain  sides.  Now  take  this  incident, 
quaint  as  an  old  woodcut.  The  strangest  sight  at  a  Sre  which  broke 
out  at  midnight  iu  a  '  babel,'  ten  stories  high,  in  the  Meal  Market, 
was  lame  Lord  Crossrig,  stark  naked,  hopping  on  a  stilt  for  his  life, 
and  carrying  a  bairn  under  his  armpit. 

What  picturesque  figures  these  old  judges  are,  with  sttudy  &amea 
and  stout  hearts.  Descendants  of  the  reddest  blood,  strength  of  will 
was  stamped  on  their  features  and  lined  on  their  square  jaws,  and 
beneath  the  grey  overhanging  eyebrows  pierced  the  sanguine  Scotch 
eyes.  Th^  were  rugged  men,  who  sternly  believed  that  it  is  better 
that  bairns  should  weep  than  bearded  men.  Their  portraits  tell  us 
without  the  aid  of  imagination  that  they  spoke  their  Scotch  tongue 
only  and  with  effect,  rounded  their  words  with  the  thick  Scotch  burr, 
and  made  savage  jokes.  These  odd  and  fantastic  figures,  influenced 
by  thoughts  which  we  cannot  lay  hold  on,  living  in  surroundings  that 
a  hind  alone  now  appreciates,  and  speaking  a  dialect  used  in  its 
purity  by  ballad-makers,  are  foreign  to  us  as  the  rich-coloured  canvas 
of  the  old  Dutcb  or  Flemish  s<diool.  You  see  the  strong  ^otism  on 
their  faces,  the  actually  experienced  feeling  that  they  were  depen- 
dent on  themselves  for  a  living,  and  you  can  read  the  stereotyped 
^preasion  common  to  all  old  judges,  that  the  world  was  their  enemy 
and  they  were  the  world's.  To  command  a  troop  of  horse  and  bare 
a  seat  on  the  bench  was  not  considered  an  anomaly.  They  are  the 
characters  over  which  Peter  Peebles  made  enraptured  speeches. 

I  like  the  sounding  titles  of  these  paper  lords.  In  my  ears  they 
ring  as  boastful  as  the  names  of  dead  lions.  Our  feelings  must  have 
names  for  outlets,  and  names  are  only  interesting  according  to  our 
feeling.  To  a  legal  mind  their  titles  have  a  smack  like  old  wine,  a 
cracking  sound  like  opening  an  old  parchment  scroll.  They  reeemUe 
the  steps  of  a  process  at^law.     Whatever  humanity  they  poesessed  was 
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in  the  rough,  and  quickly  diBappeared  &t  the  sight  of  red  tape,  legal 
formalities,  the  black  cap,  and  the  swinging  gallowe.  The  delay  of 
a  day,  a  month,  a  year,  was  nothing  to  them ;  time  stayed  at  the  law's 
■delay,  and  they  dearly  loved  a  hamngue.  Old  leisure  and  they  were 
Mends.  '  Dinna  be  brief  1 '  one  plaintiTely  cried  to  an  advocate 
who  asked  to  be  briefly  heard.  Being  Scotchmen,  they  delighted 
in  windy  arguments.  I^s  patience,  and  their  ancient  appreciation 
of,  and  pulled  bewilderment  in,  plMdings,  is  effectively  brought  out 
in  a  characteristic  monologue  of  Lord  Polkemmet,  *  Weel,  Maiater 
Erekine,  I  hae  heard  you,  an'  I  thocht  ye  were  ricfat;  ffyne  I  heard 
you,  Dauvid,  an'  I  thocht  ye  were  richt ;  an'  noo  I  hae  heard  Maister 
-Clerk,  an'  I  think  he's  the  richtest  amang  ye  a'.  That  bauthers  me, 
ye  see  I  Sae  I  maun  e'en  tak  bame  the  process,  an'  whamble  't  i'  my 
wame  a  wee  ower  my  toddy,  an*  syne  ye'se  hae  an  interlodter  I ' 
Braxfleld's  theory  of  punishment  was  exceedingly  simple ;  to  him  no 
criminal  was  the  worse  of  a  hanging,  as  he  phrased  it.  The  whisper 
of  Braxfield's  name  will  draw  the  most  pettifogging  Scotch  lawyer 
away  from  his  brief  to  those  '  hanging '  days.  So  great  is  the  power 
of  a  name.  No  man  ever  to<^  the  whiEosical  title  of  Monhoddo 
without  having  in  his  blood  a  quaint  flavour,  and  one  cannot  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  such  a  spirit  was  an  early  advocate  of  man 
having  at  one  time  possessed  tails — would  you?  In  Hermand  we 
have  the  high  spirits,  the  ever  epring-Uke  youth,  and  the  flexibility  of 
boyhood,  a  judge  whose  warmth  led  him  to  declare  to  a  young  mid- 
shipman charged  with  stabbing,  on  the  sailor  pleading  not  guilty, 
*  ni  be  sworn  you're  not  guilty,  my  lad.'  Now  take  this  dialogue  on 
the  bench  between  Lord  Meadowbank  and  Lord  Hermand,  which 
reads  like  the  extravagance  of  satire : — 

Zord  MeadowhaiiJc.  We  are  bound  to  give  judgment  in  terms  of 
the  statute,  my  lords. 

Lord  Hermand  (snorting  contemptuously).  A  statute  1  What's 
a  statute  ?  Words — mere  words.  And  am  /  to  be  tied  down  by 
words  ?     No,  my  Laards ;  I  go  by  the  law  of  right  reason  I 

Another,  owning  the  title  of  Thirlstane,  would  not  apologise  for 
giving  an  adverse  judgment.  That  of  Cranston  has  an  impartial 
ring ;  that  of  Ravelng  savours  slighUy  of  making  a  bid  in  those  olden 
tiuLes  of  doing  work  on  the  bench  by  contract.  You  do  not  require 
to  turn  up  old  law  reports  to  find  there  was  something  very  peculiar 
about  such  stand-and-deliver  names  as  Unthank,  Succoth,  and 
Dunsinian;  and  it  was  no  little  worldly  wisdom  that  forced  upon 
one  the  appropriate  title  of  Oxengangs.  But  it  ia  in  the  homely  list 
of  homely  names,  the  ordinary  one-«yllables,  the  rememberahle  sur- 
names, that  we  find  the  best  judges.  Here  is  a  quartette  of  the  best 
old  judges  that  honoured  the  Scotch  court  or  gratified  litigants'  ears 
in  the  Parliament  House ; — Stair  and  Home ;  Blair  and  Hailes.  It  was 
said  of  Blair  by  an  advocate,  after  hearing  bis  fine  -special  pleadings 
«xposed, '  My  man  I  God  .Mmichty  spared  nae  pains  when  he  made 
your  brains  I '    The  judges  who  were  cadets  of  the  great  noble  &mi- 
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lieB,  the  Hays,  the  Ketrs,  the  Hopes,  were  not  altogether  bo  simple 
u  their  nmple  namee.  In  the  aunshine  or  under  the  shade  of  Eumlj 
namee,  a  man's  personality  got  lost.  Eccleeiastes,  the  pnachar, 
started  the  question,  which  every  century  asks  of  its  predecessoi, 
what  is  the  cause  the  former  days  were  better  than  the  present? 
The  snubbing  answer  was  given  that  the  questioner  did  not  inquire 
wisely  concerning  this.  But  wise  it  is  to  inquire,  as  we  have  done, 
why  the  old  judges  were  not  honoured  in  tiie  land  as  the  more  recent 
and  present  jndges  are. 

Jakbb  Pcbvib. 
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LlTERABT   CrITICISU    AND    BlOGRAPHV. 

niO  write  the  literaiy  history  of  England  in  the  nineteenth  century 
J.  might  well  employ  the  hest  years  of  a  man's  life.  Think  for  a 
moment  of  the  qualifications  necesaary  for  such  a  task.  The  author 
who  attempts  it  must  have  read  much  and  thought  more.  He  most, 
at  the  least,  have  mastered  the  literature  of  three  centuries,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  intellectual  vitality  that 
produced  such  abundant  fruit  in  the  earlier  years  of  this  century  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  poets  and  men  of  letters  whose  works  immor- 
talised the  ages  of  Elizabeth  and  of  Anne.  Of  course  the  literaiy 
historian  might  go  much  further  back  still  with  infinite  advantage. 
'First  read  the  ancient  classical  authors,'  said  Wordsworth,  'then 
come  to  us,  and  you  will  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself  which  of  us  is 
worth  reading.'  Comparison  is  necessary  for  literary  criticism,  and 
although  a  writer  with  the  wealth  of  the  ages  at  his  disposal  may 
{m}ve  an  intolerably  bad  critic,  he  possesses  the  material  without  which 
the  highest  criticism  is  impossible.  Then  it  is  not  too  much  to 
demand  from  the  historian  a  finely-tempered  judgment,  a  capacity  for 
severing  at  a  glance  the  meretricious  from  the  Ijrae ;  what  is  of  per- 
manent significance  and  what  of  temporary  interest ;  what,  if  we  may 
80  express  it,  is  of  historical  worth  and  what  merely  of  journalistic 
value.  Breadth  of  perception  is  essential  to  the  literary  historian ; 
poet-like  he  must  look  before  and  after,  and  be  free  from  all  tunt 
of  provincialism.  Nor  is  this  all :  with  an  intellect  strong  enough  to 
be  free  from  prejudice,  he  must  have  a  heart  sensitive  to  every  beauty 
of  form  and  of  thought.  Art  should  have  nurtured  him  and  Nature 
loved  him,  and  he  must  be  equipped  also  with  that  felicity  of  utter- 
ance without  which  all  other  gifts  are  vain. 

Some  of  the  advantages  we  have  mentioned  are  possessed  by  Mrs. 
Oliphant.'  She  knows  how  to  read  and  bow  to  write,  and  there  is  a 
rapidity  of  movement  in  her  history  which  carries  the  reader  along 
smooUUy  and  pleasantly.  The  stream  b  sballow,  but  it  is  clear; the 
sky  above  us  is  cloudless ;  and  a  sunny  excursion  such  as  this,  with  an 
agreeable  and  highly  intellectual  companion,  is  apt  to  disarm  criti- 
cisnu  But  the  dreams  of  a  summer  day  last  only  until  the  sun  goes 
down,  and  we  escape  from  Mxb.  Oliphant's  spell  upon  closing  her  t^ird 
volume. 

The  truth  is  that  this  copious  and  brightly-written  work  does  not 
merit  its  title.  It  is  not,  in  any  just  sense  of  the  term,  a  literaiy 
history,  and  when  we  remember  the  variety  and  excellence  of  the 
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writer's  labour  in  other  directions,  it  would  have  been  a  njarrel  had 
she  succeeded  in  a  task  which  needs  not  only  the  culture  and  enthu- 
siasm she  poBseases,  but  the  absolute  leisure  which  it  is  not  hers  to 
{^ve.  Mrs.  Oliphant  cannot  be  said  to  misrepresent  &ct«,  bat  she 
sometimes  takes  a  view  of  them  that  larger  knowledge  would  not 
justify,  and  her  criticisms  are  often  more  remarkable  for  novelty  than 
for  insight. 

We  entirely  agree  with  her  when  she  obserres,  b,  propoB  of  the 
*  Jolly  Beggars,'  that  there  is  a  certain  iuability  on  the  part  of  a 
woman  to  appreciate  the  more  riotoun  forma  of  mirth,  and  we  think 
she  is  right  too  in  her  belief  that '  nowadays  few  enthasiasts  for  Bums 
care  to  do  more  than  repeat  the  conventional  praises  of  this  wild 
fragment.'  On  the  other  hand  it  '  takes  our  breath  away,'  to  use 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  very  favourite  expression,  when  she  says  that,  with  the 
exception  of  '  sotoe  dozen '  of  Wordsworth's  sonnets,  she  would  wil- 
lingly dispense  altogether  with  the  rest ;  when  she  regards  Byron's 
description  of  a  storm  among  the  mountains  as  little  more  than 
glittering  rhetoric ;  when  she  writes  of  the  poems  of  Keats  as  *  m<»e 
preludes  and  overtures  in  poetry  than  anything  else,'  or  observes  that 
the  publication  of  the  '  Lyrical  Ballads '  gave  a  very  imperfect  idea 
of  WordBWorth's  genius. 

Mrs.  Oliphant's  book  will,  no  doubt,  be  lately  read,  neither  wiU 
its  popularity  be  lessened  by  criticism.  It  does  not  contain  a  dull 
page,  and  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  it  has  in  it  much  fitted  to 
chsvm  as  well  as  instruct  the  reader,  and  that  as  a  collection  of 
literary  essays,  if  not  as  a  literary  history,  it  will  sustain  the  author's 
reputati<ai.  Having  said  this,  we  shall  b^  leave  to  refer  to  these 
lively  volumes  only  when  it  may  be  oonv^ent  to  do  so,  and  to  com- 
ment in  a  somewhat  desultory  way  on  several  topics  suggested  by 
their  perusal. 

The  popular  notion  that  Pope  was  the  poetical  autocrat  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is,  we  think,  far  &om  bcong  well-founded.  His 
influence  was  no  doubt  couBideiable  among  the  small  poetasters  of 
the  age,  but  there  were  several  poets  who  rejected  his  authority  alto- 
gether, and  others  who  were  but  partially  under  his  influence.  Pope 
played  only  on  one  instrument.  He  was  a  consummate  master  of  the 
heroic  couplet,  but  he  failed  igDominiously  when  attempting  lyrical 
measures,  and  he  never  used  blank  verse.  On  the  contrary,  Pope's 
contemporary  and  acquaintance,' Jamee  Thomson,  wrote  a  poem  in 
'  heroic  verse  without  rhyme,'  which  has  passed  through  countless 
editions,  and  was  for  more  than  half  a  century  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar poems  in  the  langnage.  And  the  author  of  the  '  Seasons  *  was 
also  the  poet  of  tbe  *  Castle  of  Indolence,' a  dreamy  piece  written  in  the 
Spenserian  stanza,  full  of  lovely  imagery  and  flnte-like  music.  Thom- 
son, too,  wrote  a  colossal  and  unreadable  poem  on  '  Liberty,'  which  he 
considered  his  finest  work,  and  this  also  was  composed  in  blank  verse. 
The  same  measure  was  employed  by  Young  in  his  *  Night  ThougbtA,' 
probably  the  only  work  of  that  ambitious   writer  that  still  fiiub 
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Teadere.  Later  on  in  the  century  Gray  won  all  his  laurels  as  a  lyric 
poet,  and  ao  also  did  CoUins,  whose  perfect  art  and  exquisite  music 
«re  even  now  appreciated  only  by  ttie  fit  audience  so  proudly  asked 
for  by  Milton.  Then,  as  we  glance  the  eye  over  the  list  of  eighteenth- 
■centuiy  Tersemen,  we  observe  that  John  Dyer  wrote  his  '  Fleece '  in 
blank  verse,  and  his  *  Grongar  Hill '  in  the  metre  of '  L'Allegro  ; '  that 
Shenstone,  the  painful  author  of  nnreadable  elegies,  although  he 
tried  the  heroic  couplet  once  or  twice,  won  tbe  little  ikme  he  pos- 
sesses by  his  '  Pastoral  Ballad '  and  his  imitation  of  Spenser ;  that 
Akenside,  discarding  rhyme,  wrote  in  what  Professor  Dowden  happily 
calls  '  the  verse  of  rhetorical  exposition  -, '  that  Kit  Smart,  the  mad 
poet,  who  walked  for  exercise  to  the  alehouse,  and  was  carried  back 
itgaitt,  wrote  odes  and  blank  verse  ;  that  the  influence  of  Pope  is  wholly 
imperceptible  in  Chatterton ;  that  Glover's  *  I^eonidas,'  which  during 
the  poet's  lifetime  passed  through  several  editions,  has  no  advantage 
of  rhyme  to  recommend  it ;  that  Goldsmith,  while  employing  tbe  ten- 
syllable  couplet  which  Pope  made  so  perfect,  changed  its  character ; 
and  that  the  writer  who,  above  all  others  of  the  age,  did  weighty 
jnstice  to  the  versification  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  was  Dr.  Johnson  in 
his  *  London '  and  '  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.' 

If  then  it  be  true,  as  Cowper  said,  that  every  warbler  had  Pope's 
tune  by  heart,  it  is  evident  that  the  most  popular  poets  of  the 
age  either  declined  altogether  to  use  that  tune,  or  used  it  unsuc- 
cessfully. The  last  thirty  years  of  the  century,  indeed,  like  the 
first  twenty  years  of  this,  gave,  though  with  some  exceptions,  many 
indications  that  Pope's  genius  was  not  then  in  the  ascendant.  The 
publication  of  Percy's  'Beliques'  in  1765  waa  one  of  the  primary 
causes  of  the  poetical  revolu^on  that  burst  upon  our  English  world 
seventy  or  eighty  years  ago.  Blake  did  much  to  forward  it,  and 
Cowper,  we  are  pereuaded,  did  more ;  while  the  influence  of  Bums, 
a  fiu-  greater  poet  than  either,  was  wholly  revolutionary.  As  a  mere 
boy,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  read  the  whole  of  Pope ;  but  a  col- 
lection of  English  songs  was,  he  says,  his  Made  mectim,  and  thus 
early  did  he  discover,  by  a  divine  instinct,  where  his  genius  lay. 
Few  poets  of  his  age  knew  how  to  sing :  Burns,  like  Shelley's  skylark, 
was  destined  to  pant  forth  a  flood  of  rapture,  to  shower  a  rain  of 
melody.  With  the  single  exception  that  both  possessed  a  keen  sense 
of  humour,  it  would  be  impossible,  as  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  pointed  out, 
to  find  two  poets  more  unlike  than  Cowper  and  Bums.  The  link 
that  united  them  was  sincerity.  The  Scottish  poet  is  no  doubt 
absurdly  artificial  in  prose,  while  Cowper  writes  with  the  simplicity 
and  charm  of  a  master  whose  art  is  caught  &om  nature.  Bums 
struggling  after  a  fine  style,  as  in  his  letters  to  Clarinda,  rouses  a 
feeing  of  pity  if  not  of  contempt ;  but  when  he  sings  it  may  be  said  of 
bim,  with  quite  as  much  truth  as  of  Wordsworth,  that  'Xatnre  her- 
self seems  to  take  the  pen  out  of  his  hand  and  to  write  for  him.* 
Nature  did  not  always  write  for  Cowper.  He  is  apt  to  preach  when 
be  ought  to  sing,  to  prose  as  a  tbeolt^an,  and  to  mistake  Calvin  for 
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Cfariet.  But  Bums  and  Cowper  expreesed  what  they  felt,  and 
described  what  they  saw,  witii  a  disregard  for  tiie  poetictd  diction  ia 
Togue  among  email  versemen,  and  which  even  Gray  was  not  always 
strong  enough  to  despiee.  Crabbe  pursued  another  method,  but 
worked  in  the  same  direction,  and  so  &j  from  being,  as  Horace  Smith 
absurdly  called  him.  Pope  in  worsted  stockingB,  he  is  as  unlike  that 
consummate  master  of  artificial  verse  as  a  poet  writing  in  heroic 
couplets  well  can  be.  Crabbe,  who  lived  a  quiet  uneventRil  life,  has 
the  enviable  privilege  of  being  intimately  associated  with  two  of  the 
most  dietinguished  men  that  this  kingdom  has  produced.  The 
almost  unexampled  generosity  and  thoughtful  care  of  Burke  gave  him 
the  means  of  living  and  writing ;  and  hu  work  seems  to  have  made  a 
deeper  impression  upon  Scott  than  that  of  any  contemporary  poet. 
Not  only  did  Sir  Walter  express  a  fervid  admiration  of  Crabbe's  poeiDS 
when  in  his  prime  of  intellect  and  strength,  but  it  was  for  them  he 
called  in  the  last  hours  of  bis  life.  By  tiie  author  of  the  '  Village  * 
the  *  simple  annals  of  the  poor '  were  described  in  a  new  light.  He 
is  the  most  realistic  of  poets,  and  rejects  with  uncompromising 
courage  the  arts  practised  by  writers  who  loved  better  to  picture 
what  was  beautiful  than  what  was  true.  On  the  other  hand,  Crabbe 
did  not  know,  or  did  not  sing  as  if  be  knew,  that  poetical  truth  always 
contains  a  large  element  of  beauty,  and  that  the  supreme  art  of  the 
poet,  while  it  rejects  nothing  that  vulgar  people  call  common,  will 
best  fulfil  its  purpose  when  it  elevates  and  purifies,  when  it  makea 
life  more  buoyant  and  human  nature  more  dignified.  We  see  the 
weeds  and  poisonous  plants  in  Crabbe's  poetry,  we  can  hear  the 
croaking  of  frogs  and  almost  smell  the  ofTensive  odours  of  stagnant 
pools — a  true  rendering  of  nature  no  doubt,  so  &r  as  such  details 
are  concerned,  but  folse  surely  as  a  whole,  false  because  one-sided,  and 
false  because  the  poetical  imagination  has  a  purpose  which  is  not 
that  of  the  sanitary  inspector,  or  of  the  city  missionary.  Crabbe's 
'  Village '  was  published  in  1783,  simultaneously  with  Uie  *  Poetical 
Sketches '  of  Blake,  and  one  year  earlier  than  the  '  Task.'  Nine 
years  later  Samuel  Rc^rs,  the  acquaintance  of  many  men  who  are 
still  by  no  means  far  advanced  in  life,  published  the  *  Pleasures  of 
Memory,'  a  poem  which  bears  no  sign  of  a  new  era,  and  no  signifi- 
cant mark  of  any  kind  beyond  a  pleasant  knack  of  versification.  At 
the  present  day  a  pretty  piece  like  this  would  fall  dead  from  the  press ; 
Rogers  within  six  years  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  tenth  edition 
of  his  youthful  poem.  Never  was  fame  more  readily  won,  and  never 
did  a  poet's  reputation  live  so  long  on  a  production  so  slender.  The 
little  book  was  ranked  with  our  classics  ;  it  was  to  be  found  in  every 
drawing-room,  and  passages  chosen  from  it  were  read  or  recited  in 
every  school.  Such  tea-table  verse  had  then  a  charm  for  eaia 
accustomed  to  the  platitudes  of  Hayley  and  the  feeble  utterances  of 
Miss  Seward.  The  poetical  giants  of  a  new  age  were  preening  their 
wings  for  flight,  and  one  or  two  had  already  risen  to  no  mean  height, 
but  the  world  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  their  greatness  and  recognised  a 
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-poet  in  B(^;era.  Does  any  reader  gain  deljgbt  fixjm  his  <  PleasureB  of 
Memot; '  now,  &om  his  *  Italy,'  or  from  his  *  Human  Life '  ?  or  if  they 
■do  aflfbrd  pleasure  may  we  not  assert,  with  confidence,  that  it  is  due 
to  the  beauty  of  the  illustrations  with  which  Uiose  poems  were 
lavishly  adorned  F  It  is  not  every  poet  that  can  afford  to  make  his 
pages  attractive  at  the  cost  of  14,000!.  The  '  Pleasures  of  Memory  * 
is  written  in  what  was  once  called  the  classic  style,  and  to  a  certain 
•extent  R<^eTS  was  a  direct  descendant  of  G-oldonith,  and  connected 
by  affinity,  to  use  his  own  espression,  with  '  that  darling  man  Pope.' 
The  expiring  years  of  the  c«itury  were  destined  to  see  another 
poem,  similar  in  character,  which  enjoyed  an  equal,  or  even  greater, 
^ood  fortune.  But  why  the  *  Pleasures  of  Hope '  should  have  been 
expected  with  eager  anxiety,  and  should  have  secured  an  immediate 
reputation  for  the  author,  is  now  difficult  to  divine.  Are  we  better 
•critics  than  our  fathers  ?  Is  our  instinct  for  what  is  poetry  more 
unerring,  our  love  of  it  more  rational  ?  It  would  be  folly  to  say  this 
in  the  fece  of  much  current  criticism  and  of  so  much  hazy  verse, 
-exalted  on  account  of  its  obscurity  to  the  high  places  of  poetry.  If 
we  hesitate  to  call  Shelley  an  '  unsparing  imitator,'  which  was  once 
the  judgment  of  the  '  Quarterly  Review,'  or  if  we  decline  to  endorse 
the  opinion  of  the  same  journal,  that  Milman's  'Fall  of  Jerusalem' 
is  secure  of  whatever  immortality  the  English  language  can  bestow, 
it  is  not,  probably,  because  we  are  better  critics  than  our  forefathers, 
but  because  we  have  the  advantage  of  being  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  objects  criticised.  Time  is  the  safest  teacher  even  of  critics, 
and  when  the  world  has  taken  a  poet  to  its  heart,  or  discovered  the 
folsity  of  his  pretensions,  the  critic  does  not  find  it  difGcult  to  show 
the  reasonableness  of  the  verdict.  So  we  may  pardon  Waller  for  say- 
ing that  '  Paradise  Lost '  was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  length, 
and  Hobbes  for  telling  Davenant  that  bis  '  Gondibert '  would  last  as 
long  as  the  '  Iliad,*  and  the  '  Monthly  Review '  for  its  silly  estimate 
of  Cray's  *  Elegy,*  and  Voltaire  for  calling  Shakespeare  a  buffoon, 
and  a  living  critic  for  discovering  in  Walt  Whitman  one  of  the 
greatest  of  contemporary  poets.  There  have  been  men,  indeed, 
whose  critical  judgment,  even  of  contemporary  work,  is  profoundly 
just  and  far-sighted.  Like  Coleridge,  they  have  discovered  genius 
before  the  world  has  felt  its  power,  and  have  expressed  their  belief 
with  no  faltering  voice.  Many  an  artist  and  many  a  poet  has  leapt, 
as  it  were,  into  &me  by  the  authoritative  judgment  of  a  master 
critic.  What  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr.  Swinburne  did  for  Mr.  Inchbold 
as  a  landscape  painter,  whose  exquisitely  poetical  art,  wholly  free 
from  trickery,  is  even  yet  scarcely  appreciated  at  its  fiill  value  by  the 
public,  George  Henry  Lewes  did  ior  Mr.  Buchanan,  just  as  long 
years  before  Coleridge  undertook  a  similar  office  for  Wordsworth. 
The  criticism  of  men  of  genius  is  sometimes  as  tntallible  as  poetical 
inspiration ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  genius  even  of  the  highest  order 
affords  no  guarantee  of  critical  sagacity.  Collins. said  that  Shake- 
speare felt  for  men  alone,  and  did  not  understand  women ;  Scott 
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agreed  with  Collins  that  Be&umont  and  Fletcher  surpassed  Shake- 
speare in  drawing  female  characters;  and  Byron,  in  his  estimate  of 
living  poets,  placed  Rogers  and  Moore  above  Wordsworth,  and 
Coleridge  on  a  level  with  Southej. 

Byron,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  most  Etriking  examples  known 
to  us  in  literature  of  the  fluctuations  of  criticism  and  of  &me.  His 
power  and  his  wit  are  incontestable,  and  his  greatness  may  be  allowed 
without  discussion,  for  it  is  felt  by  everyone  who  reads  his  poems. 
Yet  of  our  great  poets  he  is  the  moflt  unsatis&ctoiy,  and,  bo  to  speak,, 
the  least  literary.  He  has  no  ear  for  music,  do  subtle  ^  in  the  use 
of  language,  no  foculty  for  separating  pinchbeck  from  true  tnetaL 
Hia  oriental  poems  are  false  in  conception  and  in  expression,  his  lyrics 
have  often  a  doubtful  ring,  his  pathos,  save  in  a  few  instances,  seems 
&Lse,  and  falser  still  are  the  vapid  rhetoric  and  laboured  sublimity  of 
his  once  greatly  belauded  dramas.  When  Byron  was  on  the  moun- 
tain-top of  his  fame,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
Europe,  the  insincerity  of  much  of  his  verse  was  scarcely  perceived, 
and  critics  wtire  infinitely  more  acute  in  detecting  the  defects 
of  Wordsworth,  They  were  readily  seen,  for  they  lay  upon  the  sur- 
face. Wordsworth  was  fettered  by  a  theory,  &om  which,  happily,  he 
broke  loose,  without  knowing  it,  whenever  a  great  passion  of  poetry 
made  bis  pulses  bound  ;  he  was  also,  like  Milton,  utterly  deficient  in 
humour,  and  this  want  made  him  painfully  serious  and  self-centred 
when  he  ought  to  have  touched  his  theme  lightly,  or  even  laughed 
outright.  But  what  a  wealth  of  poetic  thought  he  has  given  us, 
what  an  insight  into  nature,  what  a  sense  of  the  spiritual  beauty 
which  gives  a  meaning  and  a  nobility  to  life  \  Didactic  poetry  is  an 
abomination ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  poet  must  be  a  teacher,  and  those 
of  us  who  love  Wordsworth,  and  find  life  and  food  in  his  utterances, 
will  probably  acknowledge  that,  excepting  Shakespeare,  no  Knglish 
poet  has  touched  their  hearts  so  nearly,  and  proved  alike  so  wise  a 
counsellor  and  so  dear  a  friend. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  with  the  clear  perception  of  a  poet  who  has 
himself  drawn  full  draughts  of  inspiration  from  Botha's  living  wave, 
hae  expressed,  in  few  but  pregnant  words,  the  difference  between 
Syron  and  Wordsworth.  The  lines  may  be  familiar  to  our  readers, 
but  if  BO  they  will  not  thank  us  the  less  for  quoting  them  once 
more: — 

Wlien  Byron's  eyes  were  shot  in  death, 

We  bow'd  our  bead  and  held  our  bmtii. 

He  tauxht  us  little ;  bat  our  soul 

Had/eb  him  like  the  thunder's  roU. 

With  shivering  heart,  the  strife  we  saw 

Of  Passion  wiUi  Eternal  law  ; 

And  yet  with  reverential  awe 

We  watch'd  the  fotmt  <rf  fiery  life 

Which  served  for  that  Titanic  strife. 
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And  Wordsworth  1 


He  too  upon  ft  wintry  clime 
.  Had  fkllen — on  this  iron  time 
Of  doabte,  diepates,  distractions,  fears. 
He  foond  us  when  the  age  had  bound 
Oar  Bouls  in  ita  benumbing  round ; 
He  spoke  and  loos'd  our  hearts  in  toars. 
He  laid  na  as  we  lay  at  birth 
On  the  cool  flowery  lap  of  earth ; 
Smike  brolce  from  as  and  we  had  ease. 
The  hills  were  round  us  and  the  breeze 
Went  o'er  the  snn-lit  fields  again  : 
Onr  foreheads  felt  the  wind  and  rain. 
Our  youth  retum'd ;  for  there  was  shed 
On  Bpirita  that  had  long  been  dead, 
E^rita  dried  up  and  doselj-furl'd, 
Inie  freahneee  of  tiie  early  world. 
Ah  1  since  dark  days  still  bring  to  light 
Man's  prudence  and  man's  fiery  might, 
Time  may  restore  na  in  his  course 
Goethe's  sage  mind  and  Byron's  force  ; 
But  where  will  Enrope's  ktter  hour 
Again  find  Wordsworth's  healing  power  f 
Othen  will  teach  us  how  to  daxe 
And  against  fear  our  breast  to  steel ; 
Others  will  strengthen  us  to  bear — 
But  who,  ah  who,  will  make  ns  feel  t 
The  cloud  of  mortal  destdny, 
Others  will  front  it  fearlessly — 
But  who,  like  him,  will  pnt  it  by  I 

A  recent  writer,*  many  of  whose  judgmentH  upon  things  poetical 
are  more  startling  th&n  wise,  has  marked  with  justice  and  insight 
one  peculiarity  of  Wordsworth's  poetry.  It  appeals,  he  says,  if  it 
appeals  at  all,  to  feelings  that  each  one  poffiesses  ezclumvely  for 
himself;  aod  be  adds  that '  there  are  many  passages  in  this  poet's 
writings  that  seem,  ever  since  we  first  read  them,  to  be  our  own 
special  property.'  This  is  true,  and  being  true  it  seems  to  us  to 
contract  while  it  deepens  the  iuHuence  of  Wordsworth.  To  some  of 
us  he  speaks  as  no  other  poet  can ;  his  strength  is  profound  but  not 
npansive,  and  therefore,  while  placing  him  in  tjie  highest  rank 
smoDg  his  country's  poets,  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  with  Mr. 
Amtdd  that  he  will  obtain  a  European  reputation.  Neither  is  Shelley 
likely  to  surpaas  Wordsworth  as  a  poetical  power  in  Europe.  He  i» 
essentially  a  lyrist,  and  his  enchanting  music,  like  that  of  Heine, 
cannot  be  transferred  to  another  tongue.  He  is  the  great*^  singer, 
although  not  the  greatest  poet,  of  his  age ;  his  verse,  if  we  except 
*  The  Cenci,'  lacks  the  matter  which  a  foreigner  cao  better  under- 
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atand  than  form,  and  his  barmony,  unequalled  in  our  language 
since  the  days  of  Milton,  falls  unheeded  upon  strangers'  ears. 
*  Crreater  Britain,'  however,  is  large  enough  to  satisfy  even  a  poet's 
amhitioa,  and  Shelley  has  hia  worshippers  in  Canada,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand,  as  well  as  in  England.  With  the  exception  of  Byron, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  is  the  only  imaginative  writer  of  the  century  who, 
in  his  lifetime,  took  the  world  by  stonh,  the  only  one  who,  despite 
a  score  of  rivals,  keeps  the  field  he  had  won.  More  than  once  it 
has  seemed  as  if  he  were  likely  to  be  disposseBsed  by  younger  or 
more  sensational  authors,  and  probably  there  will  always  be  readers 
who  prefer  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  and  Ouida,  Miss  Braddon  and  Miss 
Broughton,  to  the  invigorating  food  provided  by  Scott,  Even  great 
and  good  novelists  like  Thackeray  and  Charlotte  Bronte,  like  Dickens 
and  GJeorge  EHot,  may  have  unwittingly  lessened  a  reputation  to 
which  they  all  did  homage ;  but  what  we  find  in  Sir  Walter  that 
raises  him  eves  above  romance-writers  eo  famous  as  these  is  the 
breadth  of  his  imagination,  the  variety  of  his  knowledge,  the  s^isi- 
bility  to  natural  beauty,  the  power  of  revivifying  the  past,  and  a 
Shakespearian-like  appreciation  of  human  nature.  Jt  is  easy  criti- 
cism to  point  out  depths  that  he  never  fathomed  and  heights  that 
he  never  climbed,  easy  to  show  how  in  one  respect  he  la  outdone  by 
Thackeray,  and  in  another  by  George  Eliot  or  Jane  Austen ;  but 
take  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  his  work  both  in  verse  and  prose, 
take  the  local  influence  he  has  exercised  as  well  as  his  universal 
sway,  take  the  personal  affection  felt  for  him  by  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  never  heard  his  voice  or  saw  hia  face,  and  then, 
putting  Shakespeare  aside,  say  if  this  *  wondrous  potentate '  is  not 
still,  as  he  has  been  indeed  for  more  than  sixty  years,  the  most 
popular  and  one  of  the  best  beloved  of  all  our  British  authors  ?  So 
for  as  we  know,  the  only  great  writer  who  has  disparaged  Scott  is  his 
dyspeptic  countryman  Carlyle.  His  essay  in  the  '  London  and  West- 
minster Beview '  is,  we  think,  by  far  the  least  satisfactory  of  his 
critical  judgments.  It  is  ungenerous  and  unreasonable.  It  demands 
from  Scott  qualities  which  be  did  not  possees,  and  it  &ils  to  estimate 
the  qualities  which  won  such  glowing  words  of  admiration  from 
Ocethe  and  Geo^e  Eliot,  from  Keble  and  Dean  Stanley.  We  must 
give  Carlyle  justice  for  expressing  in  his  essay,  dated  183S,  opinions 
he  had  held  long  before.  '  To  me,'  he  writes  in  1831, '  Scott  is  and 
has  been  an  object  of  very  minor  interest  for  many,  many  years. 
The  novelwright  of  his  time,  its  fevourite  child,  and  therefore  an 
almost  worthless  one.'  Mark  the  therefore.  Was  Shakespeare  *  almost 
worthless'  because  his  contemporaries  loved  him,  honoured  him, 
and  paid  him  so  well  for  his  work  that  he  was  able  to  retire  and 
live  on  his  own  land  and  in  his  native  town  while  still  in  the  prime 
of  life  ?  Was  Goethe  wortblees  because,  while  still  living,  he  not 
only  stood  on  the  mountain-tops  of  Parnassus,  but  was  the  admira* 
tion  of  his  country  and  of  the  civilised  world  ?  Was  Byron  there- 
fore  worthless   because   for   a  time  he   was   beyond   question  the 
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*  fovoarite  child '  not  of  this  island  only,  bat  of  the  ContineDt,  and 
regarded  by  Mr.  Carlyle  himself  aa  'the  noblest  spirit  in  Europe'? 
To  Scott  as  a  romtmce-writer  Mrs.  Oliphant  does  ample  justice, 
and  her  remarks  upon  the  '  Heart  of  Midlothian,'  and  especiaUy  OD 
its  heroine,  Jeanie  Deans,  surely  one  of  the  finest  characters  in 
fiction,  are  altogether  admimble.  As  to  Scott's  poetry,  her  criti- 
cism is  less  eatis£actoTy.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  *  he  had 
no  prophet's  burden  to  deliver,  no  solemn  lesson  to  teach.'  Had 
Shakespeare  such  a  burden,  or  did  Shakespeare  write  with  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  a  solemn  lesson  ?  Again  she  observes :  '  The  Unes 
that  were  sung  to  himself  as  his  big  horse  thundered  over  the  moor- 
land or  splashed  through  the  wet  sands  in  a  cloud  of  salt  spray 
have  all  the  freshness  of  the  Northern  air,  and  all  the  rhythm 
of  winds  and  waters  in  them.  N^ot  so  do  the  higher  strains  of  divine 
poetry  come  into  being.'  We  are  not  sare  that  the  higher  strains 
of  verse  are  necessarily  meditative  in  character,  and  Scott,  as  he 
galloped  over  the  sands  of  Portobello,  was  composing  lines  wMch,  for 
masciUise  energy,  for  rapidity  of  movement,  and  for  vividness  of 
conception,  have  been  onequalled  since  the  days  of  Homer.  The 
war-horse  *  smelling  the  battle  a&r  off,  the  thunder  of  the  captains 
and  the  shouting,'  is  a  type  of  Sir  Walter  when  the  soldier-spirit 
inspired  his  song.  The  r^m  of  poetry  is  not  restricted  as  some 
would  &in  have  us  believe.  Our  enjoyment  of  Milton  is  not 
diminished,  our  love  of  Wordsworth  is  none  the  less,  because  we  can 
read  with  admiration  the  Flodden  Field  of  Scott,  or  catch  a  glow 
from  the  fire  that  kindled  the  Agincourt  of  Drayton. 

It  is  one  of  t^e  proudest  feathers  in  Thomas  Moore's  cap  that  he 
was  appreciated  and  esteemed  by  Scott.  His  size  was  against  him 
in  a  race  with  giants,  but  he  had  both  moral  and  intellectual  quali- 
ties which  the  giants  knew  how  to  estimate.  Moore  was  not,  as 
Mrs.  Oliphant  seems  to  imply,  a  strictly  drawing-room  poet.  This 
may  have  been  the  character  of  Haynes  Bayly ;  but  Moore,  with  all 
his  foibles,  had  some  high  and  enduring  qualities  both  as  a  man  and 
as  a  poet.  He  had  courage,  industry,  large  acquisitions,  and  that 
power  of  winning  friends  and  keeping  them  which  is  by  no  means 
an  everyday  virtue.  '  There  is,'  Scott  wrote, '  a  manly  firankness,  with 
perfect  ease  and  good  breeding,  about  him,  which  is  delightful ; '  and 
while  noting,  in  his  modest  way,  the  differences  between  them,  he 
adds,  *  yet  there  is  a  point  of  resemblance,  and  a  strong  one.  We 
are  both  good-humoured  fellows,  who  rather  seek  to  enjoy  what  is 
going  forward  than  to  maintain  our  dignity  as  lions.'  Moore,  in  fact, , 
though  of  lowly  origin,  was  a  gentleman  bom.  Much  of  the  poetry 
which  he  wrote  has  gone  the  way  of  the  once  popular  '  Lalla  Rookh  * 
and  '  Loves  of  the  Angels,'  and  more  is  like  to  go ;  but  none  but  a 
true  singer  could  have  written  some  of  his  melodies.  Yet  they  are 
too  closely  allied  to  the  music  to  bear  separation  without  injury,  and 
one  does  not  like  to  hear  a  poet  say  that  he  could  better  answer  for 
the  sound  of  his  songs  than  &r  their  sense, 
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An  essay  was  once  written  by  the  late  Henry  Bogera  on  the  '  Glory 
and  Shame  of  Literature,'  which  carries  with  it  a  Btriking  lesson  still. 
In  how  many  cases  may  one  nee,  on  glancing  through  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
pages,  that  the  &me  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  has  ceased  to  be  &me 
now.  Time  has  no  mercy  for  feeble  or  meretricious  work,  and  even 
when  a  literary  effort  has  been  neither  week  nor  insincere,  it  is  too 
often  superseded  by  the  mere  lapse  of  years.  So  it  happens  that  the 
novel-reader  takes  the  latest  story  from  Mudie's  shelves,  and  neglects 
a  really  fine  work  of  art  because  it  chances  to  have  upon  it  the  dust' 
of  a  decade. 

We  build  with  what  we  deem  eternal  rock : 
A  distant  age  aitkB  where  the  &bric  stood. 

*  Eternal  rock '  is  rarely  used,  it  is  to  be  feared,  by  modem  bailders, 
and  among  authors  it  would  be  safer  to  drop  '  a  <^tant  age '  and  to 
read  '  the  next  generation.' 

The  literaryhistorianof  the  nineteenth  century  is  forced  to  dtont^ 
men  and  women  who  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion  by  paUtc 
opinion.  Who,  save  the  curious  in  literary  matters,  reads  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  tales  nowadays,  or  the  dramas  of  Mies  Mitford,  the  poems 
of  L.  E.  L.  or  of  James  Montgomery,  the  powerful  but  unpleasant 
novels  of  Godwin,  the  exhausting  histories  of  Alison,  the  multi- 
fh,rious  writings  of  Brougham,  the  twenty-five  volumes  that  contain 
the  complete  works  of  Chalmers,  or  the  twenty-one  novels  published 
by  George  Payne  Rainsford  James  ?  Even  Southey,  wbose  prose  style 
is  one  of  the  purest  we  possess,  is  at  present,  despite  the  majestic 
praise  of  Landor  and  the  sympathetic  criticism  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor, 
but  slightly  appreciated  either  as  poet  or  (oose  writer.  Even  his 
friend  Wordsworth,  according  to  Mrs.  Oliphant,  is  less  universally 
beloved  than  he  was  twenty  years  ago.  She  adds  that  the  &ilnre  can 
only  be  temporary,  but  we  incline  to  question  her  opinion  as  to  any 
such  &ilure.  Wordsworth's  poems,  or  as  many  of  them  at  least  as 
have  passed  beyond  copyright,  have  been  printed  again  and  a^n  in 
popular  editions.  A  noble  library  edition,  edited  by  Professor  Knigbt, 
is  at  this  very  time  passing  through  the  press.  Selections  of  sonnets 
have  been  published,  which,  as  was  inevitable,  have  awarded  him  due 
honour  as  the  first  of  sonnet  writers,  and  a  Society  has  been  founded 
for  the  more  careful  study  of  his  works.  This  does  not  look  as  if 
Wordsworth  had  'for  the  present  passed  the  height  of  his  iante.' 
Xeither  Wordsworth  nor  his  friend  Coleridge  can  ever  be  n^lected  by 
students  of  fine  literature.  Keats  and  Shelley,  too,  we  may  say  with- 
out hesitation,  will  keep  fresh  and  green,  and  so,  with  a  few  elect  souls, 
will  Landor ;  but  Leigh  Hunt,  Christopber  North,  and  De  Quincey 
who  said  that  every  age  buried  its  own  Utenture,  have  &llen  out  of 
&vour,  and,  if  sometimes  talked  about,  are  seldom  read.  And  what 
do  the  youth&l  readers  of  our  day  know  of  the  sisters  Sophia  and 
Harriet  Lee, '  who  were  among  the  most  popular  novelists  of  their 
time  ? '  what  of  Jane  Porter,   who   wrote   those   &mous  ranances 
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■*Thaddeu8  of  Warsaw '  and  the  'SoottiBh  Chiefs'?  what  of  Mrs. 
BadclilTe,  who  took  our  English  world  by  storm  when  she  published 
the  'Mysteries  of  Udoipbo*?  what  of  Joanna  Baillie,  the  moet 
gentle  of  women,  whom  Scott  loved  for  her  pure  womanly  qualities, 
and  admired  so  enthusiastically  for  her  plays  ? 

Alas  for  the  authors  whose  fame,  of  which  they  might  not  un- 
reasonably have  felt  themselves  confident,  has  not  survived  half  a 
century,  and  alas  still  more  for  those  who  have  outlived  the  fame 
which  they  once  enjoyed  in  fullest  measure  I  Poets,  who  ought  to  be 
the  most  sensible  of  men,  are  curiously  sensitive  to  their  reputation. 
They  profess  oftentimes  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  world*s 
praise  at  the  moment  they  are  hankering  after  it,  and  some  of 
the  smaller  verBemen,  like  Scott's  Claud  Halcro,  will  resort  to  any 
-expedient  if  only  they  may  gain  a  hearing  for  their  verses.  It  is  re- 
lated of  Creorge  Dyer  that  he  could  get  nobody  to  listen  to  his  poetry, 
and  therefore  when  Dr.  Graham  commenced  his  earth-cure,  and 
buried  patients  up  to  the  neck,  the  poet  took  advantage  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  inflicted  his  veisea  upon  them  while  they  were  thus  stuck  in 
-the  earth.  It  seemed  heartless  to  add  in  this  way  to  the  sufferings 
-of  these  buried  victims,  and  we  can  but  hope  that  theii  tongues  being 
free  they  used  them  unsparingly  in  the  unequal  contest.  Mrs. 
Oliphant  does  not  mention  Dyer,  but  incidentally  she  takes  note  of 
Deveral  writers  whose  amHtion  was  stronger  than  their  genius,  and 
who  vainly  endeavoured  to  reach  the  temple  of  &me.  Pleasanter  is 
the  talk  abont  those  who  attained  it  without  an  effort — of  men 
who  cared  more  to  fulfil  high  aspirations  than'  to  win  the  applause  of 
the  world — of  men,  too,  who  loved  literature  for  its  own  sake,  apart 
&om  it«  prizes— of  men  who,  like  Coleridge,  found  in  poetry  its  o'wn 
*  exceeding  great  reward.'  There  is  much  that  is  obvious  and  much 
that  would  be  almost  commonplace  in  ^ese  volumes,  were  it  not 
that  Mrs.  Oliphant's  skilful  workmanship— to  apply  a  familiar  line  of 
Bums — 

Gars  anld  claes  look  am&iat  as  weel's  the  new, 

and  brings  back,  by  allusion  or  quotation,  many  a  pleasant  recollec- 
tion of  books  that  were  once  favourites,  but  are  now  laid  aside. 

Criticism  hss  its  season  and  purpose,  and  we  often  turn  to  it  with 
relief  after  reading  a  volume  of  thought  or  imagination.  Dean 
Church  has  said  that  in  spite  of  mucb  infelicity  the  great  critical 
literature  of  England  is  only  second  to  the  poetry  which  it  judged, 
and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  even  said  that  *  it  may  have  in  no  con- 
temptible measure  a  joyful  sense  of  creative  activity.'  There  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  honest  and  manly  criticism,  the  fruit  of  reading  and 
thought,  has  an  influence  on  the  mind  at  once  stimulating  and  ex- 
pancUng.  In  its  highest  form  it  approaches  the  region  of  the  imagi~ 
nation,  since  it  is  only  by  the  help  of  this  divine  faculty  that  we  can 
comprehend  the  worth  of  great  thinkers  and  great  poets.  The  critic, 
because  he  is  human  and  can  therefore  err,  may  depress  genius  by  his 
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bltmders,  he  m&j  dwell  too  much  on  words,  and  be  unable  to  recognise 
ideas ;  but  be  can  also  admire,  and,  if  he  fully  apprehends  his  func- 
tion,  may  surely  make  it  a  noble  one.  For  it  is  the  critic's  office  to 
interpret  genius,  to  correct  barbarisms,  to  keep  literary  charlatans  in 
wholeeome  awe,  to  discover  and  enoouiage  merit,  to  expose  liteiaiy 
and  moral  delinquencies.  Nor  is  this  all ;  he  can  combine  biography 
with  criticism — a  form  of  literature  not  to  be  surpassed  in  interest. 
It  is  this  which  gives  vitality  to  Dr.  Johnson's  *  Lives  of  the  Poets ; ' 
it  is  this  which  makes  us  turn  with  eagerness  to  so  maoh  ttiat  has 
been  written  by  Macaulay  and  by  Forster,  by  Carlyle,  and  Lewes. 
Mrs.  OUphant,  too,  understands  the  art  of  biography,  and  this 
art  makes  her  volimieB  delightful  reading.  We  disagree  with  many 
of  her  judgments  about  Cowper,  whose  character  has  been  handled 
more  gently,  and  we  think  more  truthfully,  by  Southey  and  by  Mr. 
Benham ;  yet  her  critical  biography  of  the  Olney  poet  ia  in  its  way 
a  masterpiece,  and  so  is  the  chapter  upon  Bums.  To  write  (m 
topics  which  every  tyro  in  literature  has  tried  his  '  "prentice  han' ' 
upon,  and  so  to  write  as  to  compel  attention  and  stimulate  thought, 
is  a  feat  of  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  may  be  proud.  The  truth  ia  that 
while  the  mere  criticism  of  books  often  proves  a  barren  task,  neces- 
sary perhaps  but  seldom  altogether  accepteble,  every  book-lover  likes 
to  hear  of  the  men  whose  works  have  made  bis  joyous  moments  more 
joyful,  and  the  hoiurs  of  solitude  and  sadneeB  more  serene.  This  is 
the  secret  of  the  success  attained  by  the  critical  biographies  issued 
under  the  title  of  *  English  Men  of  Letters,*  Though  singularly 
unequal  in  merit,  and  written  with  a  condensation  rarely  favourable 
to  the  biographer's  craft,  these  Uttle  books  have  received  a  general 
welcome,  because  they  combine  narrative  with  comment,  and  thus 
poBsesB  an  interest  for  all  readers  who  have  learnt  to  love  literature, 
and  are  glad  to  acknowledge  their  debt  to  the  genius  that  has  made 
their  lives  hap[aer. 

John  Dkhhib. 
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How  I  Introduced  the  Telephone  into  Egypt, 

~1lfl^  friend  the  Professor  is  a  very  remarkable  man,  not  only  as  a 
JyJL  acientigt  and  an  inventor  whose  &me  has  circled  the  civilised 
globe,  but  from  tiiB  penonal  peculiarities  as  welL  Stalwart  and 
strong,  of  lofty  stature  and  great  muscular  development,  with  a  great 
head  crowned  by  a  heavy  shock  of  unruly  black  hair,  his  voice  and 
manner  are  as  soft  and  gentle  as  those  of  a  young  girl,  and  almost  as 
modest.  The  decorations  showered  upon  him  by  learned  societies  and 
foreign  princes  he  hides  away  in  a  drawer,  and  they  are  only  exhibited 
to  visitors,  in  his  absence,  by  his  charming  and  lovely  young  wife,  whose 
pride  in  ber  husbaud  is  equal  to  his  merit,  who  with  her  two  little 
girls  makes  sunshine  for  the  Professor  at  home  whenever  he  is  not 
hidden  away  in  his  laboratory ;  for  one  of  the  habits  which  render 
him  remarkable  is  that  of  converting  night  into  day,  and  vice  veraA. 
He  usually  goes  to  bed  when  other  people  get  up,  and  gets  up  when 
the  rest  of  mankind  are  thinking  of  going  to  bed,  that  is,  when  he 
is  at  home  and  at  work. 

His  guests  who  desire  to  enjoy  hia  society  must  accommodate 
themselves  to  this  habitude,  and  seek  that  pleasure  between  the  hours 
of  7  F.1I.  and  I  A.H.,  after  which  he  shuts  himself  up  in  his  laboiatory 
until  after  sunrise,  and  perfects  the  invention  of  a  telephone,  or  some 
triBe  of  that  kind,  to  amuse  himself. 

To  the  financial  and  mercantile  valne  of  his  inventions  he  never 
gives  a  thought,  knowing  little  of  business  and  caring  less.  Fortu- 
nately for  him  and  his,  he  has  connections  who  do  care  about  and 
fully  imderstand  such  matters :  and  into  their  hands  he  confides  them 
with  the  careless  confidence  of  a  boy.  I  doubt  very  much  if  he  could 
give  the  slightest  approximation  of  the  value  of  his  inventions  pecn- 
niarily,  or  the  amounts  which  either  he  himself,  oi  his  relatives,  have 
realised  from  them. 

AH  the  Professor  cares  about  is  science,  and  its  utilisation  and 
extension  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  the  development  of  his 
system  for  teaching  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the  dumb  to  speak — both 
of  which  marvels  he  has  accomplished — for  his  earliest  labours  were 
in  that  direction,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  a  falser  who  was  his 
pioneer. 

But  my  friend  the  Professor  is  human,  and  has  his  small  vices, 
fie  loves  the  weed,  as  most  brain-workers  do ;  and  as  its  smoke  fioate 
spirally  upwards  is  apt  to  build  castles  in  the  air,  as  is  the  wont  of 
worshippers  of  the  fragrant  poistm. 

Circumstences  had  detained  us  both  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in 
ihe  August  of  the  year  1 88o,  when  the  session  of  Congress,  whi^  gives 
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vitality  to  that  capital,  was  over,  and  it  had  been  given  over  to  dulness,^ 
d^ertioQ,  tropical  heat,  and  the  mosquitoe — an  a^ravated  repetitioQ 
of  London  out  of  the  season,  vith  the  additional  features  of  actual 
annoyance  alx>ve  recited. 

It  was  a  very  suFtry  afternoon ;  the  Professor  and  myself,  stretehed 
at  length  on  opposite  divans,  smoked  languidly.  The  humming 
canticle  of  an  occasional  winged  plague,  foUowed  by  a  sharp  sting 
and  sounding  slap,  alone  breaking  the  silence.  Whether  it  were  the 
heat  or  tha  mosquitos  that  suggested  the  thought  I  know  not,  but 
suddenly  my  companion  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  and  said  witli 
slow  distinctness — 

'  Why  should  you  not  introduce  my  telephone  into  Egypt  ?  No- 
body knows  the  East  as  well  as  you  do,  and  it  would  just  suit  the 
Orientals.' 

*  Ah,  indeed  I  why  not  ? '  was  my  languid  response.  '  Your  idea  is 
not  a  bad  one ;  but  why  should  I  ? ' 

'For  many  reasons,'  said  the  Professor,  sitting  up  under  the 
stimulating  effect  of  his  new  idea,  and  talking  rapidly  and  earnestly, 
as  is  his  wont  when  excited — which  reasons,  personal  to  himself  and 
myself,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  upon.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I 
went  on  to  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  where  the  Professor  had  bis 
summer  residence,  embowered  in  woods,  fronting  the  home  of  the 
poet  Longfellow,  and  for  two  weeks  was  his  guest. 

At  the  expiration  of  those  two  weeks  I  found  myself  pledged,  not 
only  to  undertake  the  introduction  of  the  Professor's  telephone  into 
Egypt,  but  into  Greece  and  the  Turkish  dominions  as  well ;  having 
for  many  years  '  made  me  not  a  stranger '  in  Eastern  lands,  and  enter- 
taining for  them  and  their  people  a  more  than  Byronic  affection. 

Bidding  a  brewell  to  the  Professor  and  his  sylvan  solitudes,  on 
September  4,  1880, 1  embarked  for  Europe  and  the  East,  furnished 
with  full  powem  and  discretion  as  a  plenipotentiary  on  this  miadtm 
of  peace  and  fraternity,  in  the  interests  of  science  in  general,  and 
of  Uie  Professor  in  particular.  I  was  accompanied  by  my  wife,  who 
knows  and  loves  the  East  as  I  do,  to  be  followed  by  a  practical  eleo- 
tjician  with  all  the  instruments  and  appliances  necessary  for  the 
proper  explanation  and  exhibition  of  the  new  wonder  in  electricity 
to  our  remote  brothers  (by  a  different  mother) in  the  East:  in  whose 
sight  "moat  of  our  modem  discoveries  and  inventions  are  but  devices 
of  tiheitan,  known  to  the  Christian  world  as  iSatan. 

A  short  and  compendious  mode  of  dismissing  troublesome  dis- 
coveries, in  all  ages  and  all  countries,  by  ignorant  pious  persons,  has 
been  to  brand  them  as  devices  of  the  devil ;  and  the  pious  Moslem  of 
to-day,  counting  his  beads  under  the  shadow  of  the  mosque,  adopts 
the  same  reasoning,  and  tabes  the  same  short  method  with  scientific 
discovery,  as  did  the  persecutors  of  Galileo  under  a  different  dispen- 
sation. To  contend  against  this  spirit  was,  as  I  well  knew  from  pre- 
vious experiences,  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  part  of  my  mission. 

But  long  intimacy  and  peculiar  associations  with  that  land  and 
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people  gave  me  exceptional  advantages  in  dealing  with  that  diffi- 
culty, §0  I  did  not  despair  of  Bunnounting  it.  The  result  proved  I 
bad  Bufficient  reason  for  mj  confidence,  since  I  succeeded  where  five 
of  ray  predecessors  had  signally  foiled  in  making  a  fimllar  attempt. 

Taking  the  line  of  Messageries  steamers  from  Marseilles  on  the  Sth 
of  October,  we  sailed  over  smooth  seas  to  Naples,  which  we  reached  in 
three  days,  and  lingered  amidst  the  delights  of  the  soft  Parthenope, 
so  beloved  of  the  antique  Romans,  around  whom  still  lingers  the  old 
charm.  We  passed  a  day  at  Pompeii,  which  is  now  bo  swept  and 
garnished  as  to  lose  much  of  its  old  startling  effect,  which,  when 
diligently  let  alone  (as  it  used  to  be  before  the  houses  were  dismantled 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Museum),  brought  the  visitor  face  to  face  with 
the  past.  A  well-kept  ruin  is  an  anomaly,  and  such  is  Pompeii  to- 
day under  its  too  careful  curators. 

We  reached  Alexandria  after  a  three  days'  sail  from  Naples,  and 
found  that  city  (alas,  now  almost  as  sad  a  ruin  as  Pompeii  I)  but  half 
awakened  from  its  summer  «i«ato,  although  it  was  now  the  middle 
of  October.  The  oppressive  and  steaming  heat  (94"  Fahrenheit  in 
the  shade),  the  plague  of  mosquitos  and  other  small  winged  peets, 
each  with  its  sting,  the  crawling  and  fiying  cockroaches,  which  made 
processions  across  the  chamber  Boors,  which  were  of  soft  >eandstone 
covered  with  Indian  matting,  the  thousand  and  one  smells  rivalling 
those  of  Cologne  which  were  wafted  into  the  windows,  and  the  blind- 
ing dust  which  veiled  the  town  almost  from  view — these  wrae  the 
delights  we  had  exchanged  for  the  soft  airs  and  ever-charming  sights 
and  sounds  of  Naples.  Delightful  as  is  a  winter  sojourn  in  Egypt, 
nothing  can  ba  more  detestable  than  its  summer,  and  that  summer 
usually  prolongs  itself  into  the  month  of  November.  The  season 
of  1880  was  an  especially  late  one  and  an  unhealthy  one  also  :  the 
dengue  fever,  which  gives  one  a  lively  idea  of  the  punishment  of 
the  rack  as  imposed  by  the  Inquisition,  having  spared  scarcely'  any- 
one, and  made  Alexandria  a  grand  hospital.  As  inquisitive  travellers 
we  enjoyed  our  share  of  it. 

The  Khedive  and  bis  ministers  were  all  at  Cairo,  where,  although 
tlie  heat  is  greater  at  this  season,  the  dampness  from  the  irrigatioQ 
is  leas  felt.  The  Egyptian  Court  is  a  moveable  one,  following  the 
movements  of  the  Khedive  and  of  his  ministers,  who  follow  him. 
For  about  nine  months  of  the  year  the  seat  of  Government  is  at 
Cairo,  for  the  other  three  at  Alexandria ;  and  as  everything  revolves 
around  the  charmed  circle  of  the  Khedive  and  his  Court,  where  they 
chance  to  be  there  is  the  G-ovemment,  an  absolute  one,  tempered 
by  the  Anglo-French  controllers — Messrs.  Colvin  and  De  Bligni^res 
— then  at  the  height  of  their  power. 

Before  commencing  operations  I  determined  to  sound  the  ground 
and  ascertain  what,  if  any,  steps  had  been  previously  taken  in  the 
matter  I  had  at  heart,  and  whether,  as  I  had  been  led  to  believe 
by  those  who  ought  to  know,  I  had  a  viigin  field  before  me  for 
the  introduction  of  the  telephone  into  Egypt.     My  own  observation 
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BOon  convinced  me  tbat  tiia  toy-telephone  made  in  G^nnany  was 
known  and  had  been  used  in  ^^t ;  but  for  a  time  I  conjd  see 
or  hear  nothing  of  any  att«mpt«  to  introduce  the  inetrument  in  its 
perfected  shape  for  serious  purposes.  In  &ct,  I  was  induced  to 
believe  that  tiie  matter  had  never  been  seriously  treated,  which  I 
subsequently  found  to  be  entirely  erroneous. 

Remembering  Lord  Bacon's  wise  saying,  'I  may  have  my  band 
full  of  truth,  yet  choose  but  to  open  my  little  finger, '  I  confided  ny 
intentions  to  one  of  my  old  friends  in  Alexandria  oidy,  showing  him 
the  working  of  the  telephone,  by  experimenting  in  my  apartments 
with  a  small  portable  instrument  which  I  had  brought  in  my  trunk. 
Through  thiB  friend  I  soon  ascertained  that  not  one  only,  but  several 
attempts  to  introduce  the  telephone  had  already  been  made  by  the 
Egyptian  Government,  through  its  telegraph  officials  and  by  indi- 
vidual speculators,  but  that  all  such  attempts  had  resulted  in  mlure. 
Even  at  the  time  (I  subsequently  understood),  a  Dutch  subject  and  a 
French  one  were  pressing  the  Crovemmeni  to  give  each  of  them  a 
telephone  monopoly  for  Egypt,  where  no  patent  law  exists  to  protect 
the  rights  of  inventors  of  any  nationality,  although  the  passage  of 
SQch  a  law  had  been  frequently  talked  of.  Armed  with  this  pre- 
liminary information,  I  proceeded  to  Cairo  to  open  negotiations,  and 
took  up  my  quarters  at  Shepheard's  Hotel,  the  scene  of  so  many 
pleasant  reunions  of  Nile  voyagers  and  Egyptian  winter  residents, 
and  the  great  centre  of  foreign  intrigue  in  Egypt :  frequented  by 
Europeanised  Egyptians  as  well  as  by  tourists.  Before  visiting  the 
Khedive,  and  his  then  Prime  Minister,  Riaz  Pacha,  both  old  acquaint- 
ances of  mine,  officially  as  well  as  privately,  in  former  days,  I  deter- 
mined to  consult  two  old  friends  in  high  position,  one  a  Christian, 
the  other  a  Turk,  on  whose  discretion  and  judgment  I  could  rely 
implicitly.  One  of  these  was  Stone  Pacha,  chief  of  staff  and  military 
director  of  the  army  of  the  Khedive,  an  American,  who  having 
attained  the  rank  of  general  in  the  American  service,  had  been  in  the 
Khedive's  for  about  twelve  years,  and  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of 
Ismail,  as  well  as  of  Tewfik,  who  succeeded  him. 

The  other  Mend  was  Cherif  Pacha,  of  living  Egyptian  statesmen 
the  most  beloved  by  prince  and  people ;  a  man  of  high  culture  and 
noble  character,  the  friend  of  his  own  people,  but  also  the  friend  of 
progress,  and  free  from  the  prejudices  which  paralyse  most  of  the 
Eastern  stateamen,  through  the  circumstances  of  his  training  and 
domestic  associations.  The  son-in-law  of  the  famous  French  general 
who  became  a  Mussulman,  and  organised  the  Egyptian  army  under 
Mebemet  All  and  his  successors — as  Suleyman  Pacha — Cherif  Pacha 
became  early  imbued  with  European  ideas  and  culture,  and  might 
pass  anywhere  for  a  cultivated  French  gentleman.  His  table  is 
always  covered  with  the  latest  French  political  and  scieutifio  journals, 
for  he  has  a  knowledge  of  scientiBo  matters  as  well  as  of  politics. 

From  Cherif  Pacha  I  received  a  warm  welcome  and  cordial  encou- 
ragement. <  Mon  ami,'  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  *  were 
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I  Prime  Minister  your  aSair  would  be  finiBhed  in  five  nmintes,  for  I 
have  read  much  about  the  telephone,  and  know  all  ite  advantagee.  It 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  country ;  but  you  know  bow  things  are 
managed  here,  and  this  visit  of  yours,  if  known,  would  do  you  no 
good.  You  must  show  me  the  telephone  in  my  own  house,  and  yon 
may  rely  on  my  helping  you  all  I  can.'  I  thanked  him,  and  went  to 
see  Stone  Pacha,  the  American,  -a  &ank  soldierly  man,  who  had 
kept  himself  well  informed  as  to  all  scientific  and  milita^  improve- 
ments  during  bis  long  voluntary  exile  in  Egypt. 

Stone  Pacha  smiled  when  I  opened  my  budget  to  him,  and  said : 
*  You  are  frank  with  me,  I  will  be  equally  so  with  you.  Three 
yesTB  ago,  by  order  of  his  Highness  Ismail  Pacha,  I  sent  to  Paris, 
secretly,  for  twenty  telephones,  and  they  were  put  up  and  worked  in 
the  Soudan  (in  Central  Africa) ;  several  of  them  are  in  use  there 
now.     It  did  not  suit  him  to  introduce  them  here,  but  he  had  one 

Eut  up  in  one  of  his  palaces.  Whether  it  is  still  there,  I  do  not 
now.' 

By  his  request  I  had  my  telephone  with  its  wire  connections 
tested  by  Stone  Pacha  in  his  own  house,  and  he  admitted  that  it  was 
much  superior  to  those  sent  him  &om  Paris,  and  expressed  his  wil- 
lingness to  co-operate  with  me  in  introducing  it  into  the  country. 
He  kept  his  word,  and  I  was  his  debtor  for  valuable  services  in 
this  way. 

Having  thus  sounded  the  ground  and  paved  the  way,  I  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  Khedive  and  his  Prime  Minister  directly,  and 
4rew  up  a  letter  asking  an  exclusive  privilege  for  the  introduction 
and  working  of  the  telephone  throughout  Egypt,  in  the  name  of  the 
Professor  its  inventor,  who,  I  mentioned,  had  just  received  a  vote  of 
thanks,  and  a  decoration,  from  the  French  Academy  for  his  discovery. 

I  asked  for,  and  obtained,  a  private  interview  with  the  Prime 
Jtfinister,  as  my  first  opening  of  the  campaign  was  to  be  an  assault  on 
Biaz  Pacha,  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  who  was  assuming 
the  r^  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  (^o  et  rex  m^ua)  to  his  nominal  master 
the  young  Khedive,  and  whose  word  was  law  with  that  Council  when 
not  vetoed  by  the  Anglo-French  Control.  The  Controllers  had  seats 
and  a  voice  in  that  body,  but  no  vote ;  yet  their  power  was  absolute. 
The  Khedive  was  a  mere  figure-head  to  the  Government.  It  was  gene- 
rally understood  that  in  all  such  matters  as  mine,  which  had  neither 
a  political  nor  a  financial  bearing,  the  Controllers  did  not  interfere. 
Hence  I  thought  it  best  to  act  outside  of  them  in  the  first  instance, 
And  address  myself  directly  to  the  Egyptian  Wolsey. 

I  chose  an  hour  when  he  received,  and  drove  out  to  the  Divan  of 
Foreign  Affairs  to  see  him.  I  found  Riaz  Pacha  in  one  of  the  magni- 
ficent palaces  which  formerly  belonged  to  Ismail  Sadyk  Pacha — the 
Mootfetieh  (Minister  of  Finance),  whose  strange  romantic  history, 
and  tragic  late  at  the  hands  of  Ismail,  recall  the  stories  of  the 
Thousand  and  OneXights,  and  tbedaysof  Haroun-al-Rascbid.  With 
all  his  other  \-aBt  possessions  this  palace  was  confiscated  to  the  State, 
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and  without  change  of  ite  sumptuous  furoiture  converted  into  Oovero- 
meat  offices  from  the  abode  of  luxury.  Arab  clerks  were  lolling  cm 
the  silken  divans  formerly  occupied  by  the  hoiiris  of  the  hareem,  of 
whom  there  used  to  be  a  hundred.  The  contrast  between  the  splendour 
of  the  apartment  and  the  appearance  of  the  minister  was  very  strik- 
ing. Small,  Bhrunken,  insignificant  in  his  personal  appearance,  his 
manner  alternately  Owning  and  arrogant,  with  a  swarthy  foxy  &ce 
redeemed  only  by  a  pair  of  tiharp  resUess  eyes  partially  concealed  by 
green  goggles,  wearing  the  imitation  European  or  Stambonl  dresBr 
with  only  the  red  fez  cap  on  his  head  to  indicate  his  nationality, 
Riaz  Facha  was  not  a  prepoaseasing  personage.  His  receptiop  of  me 
as  an  old  acquaintance  was  courteous  and  even  kind;  hut  he  wa& 
evidently  suspicious  of  my  purpose  in  visiting  him,  and  I  relieved  hia 
anxiety  by  coming  to  the  point,  as  soon  as  the  usual  Oriental  com- 
pliments and  consumption  of  the  inevitable  cup  of  coffee  and 
cigarette  permitted  me  to  do  so,  in  conformity  with  etiquette. 
'  Excellency,'  I  said, '  I  come  to  you,  in  the  double  capacity  of  an  old 
acquaintance  desirous  of  congratulating  you  on  what  you  have  done 
for  Egyptian  progress,  and  of  one  who  has  something  asefiil  to  ofier 
you  in  carrying  out  that  progress.  To  save  your  time,  which  is  valu- 
aUe,  read  this  letter  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it ;  for  unless  you 
give  me  encouragement,  it  will  be  useless  for  me  to  present  it  to  his 
Highness  the  Khedive,  or  the  Council,  since  all  the  world  knows  your 
will  and  wishes  are  theirs,  as  it  is  just  tJiey  should  be.'  Riaz  took 
the  letter  (which  was  in  French,  a  language  be  thoroughly  under- 
stands),  read  it  over  carefully,  considered  a  moment,  then  said: 
*  It  is  a  great  pity,  but  you  come  too  late.'  '  Kahil  Bey,*  calling 
to  his  secretary  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  a  bright-eyed,  intelligent 
young  Syrian,  '  bring  me  the  papers  of  those  persons  who  ask  for 
telephone  concessions,  with  the  answer  of  the  Council.' 

The  secretary  bronght  the  papers.  They  were  petitions  &om  a 
Dutch  and  a  French  subject,  domiciled  in  Egypt,  respectively  asking 
for  a  telephone  monopoly  from  the  Egyptian  Crovemment,  dated  but 
a  abort  time  before.  The  decision  of  the  Council  was  brief,  bat  to 
the  point.  It  was,  that  in  its  judgment  the  country  was  not  yet 
ready  for  the  introduction  of  that  invention,  and  that  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioners  be  not  granted  :  which  was  approved  by  the  Khedive. 
This  was  rather  staggering,  and  Riaz  slyly  watched  my  face  as  I 
read  the  papers,  as  did  bis  secretary,  a  half-smile  on  the  lipe  of 
each. 

*  Excellency,'  I  said,  '  the  Council  did  right  in  refusing  these 
requests ' — he  looked  surprised — '  for,'  I  added, '  these  men  af^ed  for 
wbat  they  were  not  entitled  to,  as  to  give  them  this  privilege  would 
be  to  defraud  the  inventor,  I  ask  the  privilege  for  him,  not  for  a 
company  of  speculators ;  and  he  seeks  only  the  protection  of  the 
Egyptian  Government  that,  at  his  own  expense  and  risk,  he  may  give 
Egypt  the  benefit  of  his  invention,  which  no  other  civilised  nation  ie 
now  without.     So  you  see  the  cases  are  widely  different,  and  I  rely 
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on  your  known  senae  of  justice  and  love  of  pn^ess,  to  giant  my 
friend's  reasonable  request,' 

Siaz  was  evidently  disconcerted  l^  this  new  view  of  the  matter, 
and  temporised,  as  is  the  Elastem  habitude,  without  directly  com- 
promising himself  one  way  or  the  other. 

'  Take  your  letter  to  bis  Highness,'  he  said, '  and  he  will  refer  it  to 
the  Council.  When  it  gets  there  I  will  see  what  can  he  done.  But  do 
not  tell   the   Khedive  you  have  first  seen  me — it    might  displease 

'  I  shall,  then,  count  on  your  Excellency's  support,'  I  said,  rising 
to  take  leave. 

He  smiled,  hut  replied,  '  Of  course,  the  Council  must  decide ;' 
and  with  that  ambiguous  assurance  I  thought  it  best  to  rest  satisfied: 
and,  taking  congi  of  the  Prime  Minister,  retired. 

A  few  days  later  I  asked  and  obtained  a  private  audience  from 
Tewfik,  at  hu  Palace  of  Abdin,  at  Cairo,  which  is  devoted  to  State 
purposes ;  his  private  home,  where  his  princess  and  hareem  are,  being 
the  Ismailieh  Palace,  about  a  mile  distant,  embowered  in  lovely 
g&rdeus,  and  surrounded  \sj  a  high  wall. 

Tewfik,  whom  I  had  known  from  childhood  (during  my  intimacy 
with  his  father,  Ismail  Khedive),  received  me  with  his  usual  amia- 
bility, gave  me  a  cup  of  cofTee  and  a  cigarette,  and  chatted  pleasantly 
oQ  his  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  bis  people,  especially  on  his 
educational  projects,  in  which  he  seemed  deeply  interested.  He 
seemed  pleased  and  proud  at  the  contrast  I  drew  between  the  past 
and  present  condition  of  the  Egyptian  people,  and  their  prospects  for 
the  ^ture,  then  so  promising,  but  destined  so  speedily  to  so  dark  au 
eclipse.  Just  before  I  saw  he  was  about  to  give  me  eongS  (for  which 
all  visitors  must  wait)  I  placed  my  letter  in  his  band,  and  briefly 
stated  its  contents,  and  the  request  it  conveyed.  I  saw  at  once  that 
my  request  embarrassed  and  disconcerted  him. 

'  You  probably  do  not  know,'  he  said, '  that  we  have  already  re> 
fused  several  similar  applications,  coining  from  persons  of  different 
■  nationalities :  because  Uie  country,  as  yet,  is  not  ready  for  such  things. 
We  must  move  slowly.' 

'  Pardon  me,  Altesse,'  I  replied,  •  for  observing  that  this  applica- 
tion is  not  at  all  like  those  which  you  have  refused — of  which  I  have 
been  informed.  This  application  comes  &om  the  inventor  himself^ 
just  decorated  by  the  French  Academy  for  the  discovery,  and  pro- 
tected in  his  rights  by  all  foreign  Oovemmeuts,  as  he  cannot  be  here, 
since  patent  laws  do  not  exist  in  Egypt.  He  only  asks  of  your 
Highness  what  your  brother  monarehs  have  all  conceded  him — the 
introduction  and  protection  of  his  invention.  Otherwise,  speculators 
will  rob  him  of  it :  for  the  telephone  can  no  more  be  kept  out  of 
Egypt  than  gas  and  the  telegraph,  which  are  monopolies  here.' 

The  young  Khedive  looked  half  convinced  and  half  annoyed,  but 
was  evidently  indisposed  to  continue  the  conversation,  argument  not 
being  the  forte  of  Orientals.     He  rose  up  to  indicate  the  termination 
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of  our  interview,  which  had  been  a  long  and  a  friendly  one,  shuffled 
his  feet  unessilyj  then  replied, — 

'  I  will  lay  yotii  letter  before  the  Council  of  Ministers.  They 
must  decide  upon  it.' 

Upon  receiving  this  promise  I  took  congS,  and  withdrew,  feeling, 
like  Charles  V,  in  his  convent,  after  abdication, '  not  happy,  bat  con- 
tent.' From  thence  I  drove  to  the  divsn  of  Hiaz,  to  report  progress 
to  him.  He  smiled,  and  said,  *  We  shall  see,'  giving  me  no  farther 
assurances.  The  next  morning  I  made  a  round  of  ceremonious  visits 
to  all  the  other  ministers  composing  the  Grand  Council,  with  whom 
I  partook  of  coSee  and  cigarettes,  inviting  their  patronage  of  the  plan, 
and  was  most  graciously  received  by  them,  although  only  three  of 
their  number  spoke  or  understood  any  foreign  language,  and  preferred 
communicating  through  an  interpreter,  who  understood  me  but  litUe 
better  than  they  would  have  done.  The  official,  or  high,  language  is 
Turkish,  not  Arabic,  the  latter  being  the  vulgate. 

Two  weeks  elapsed  and  I  beard  nothing,  either  from  the  Khedive, 
the  Council,  or  Riaz  Pacha.  I  therefore  employed  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, who  had  the  back-door  entrance  to  the  palace  and  the  divans, 
to  ascertain  what  progress  was  making.  He  found  out  that  there 
had  been  no  progress  at  all,  the  letter  never  having  been  forwarded 
by  the  Khedive  to  the  Council,  in  consequence  of  iia  not  having  been 
translated  into  Arabic,  as  was  necessary.  This  I  caused  to  be  done, 
and  the  letter  was  duly  forwarded  to  the  Council.  Another  fortnight 
having  elapsed  without  further  sign,  I  visited  Riaz,  and  asked  his 
intervention  to  awaken  the  Council,  which  he  promised  to  do. 

Three  weeks  later  I  received  a  large  official  envelope,  with  a  red 
seal  as  large  as  a  saucer,  containing  an  official  communication  of  two 
sentences,  informing  me  that  the  Council  had  decided  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  was  not  snch  as  to  warrant  the  introduction  of  the 
telephone,  and  that  my  proposal  was  not  aoceptaHe  to  them.  This, 
with  '  distinguished  consideration,'  was  all  the  Council  had  to  say. 

Finding  that  this  road  would  not  bring  me  to  the  end  of  my 
journey  satis&ctorily,  I  turned  into  another,  and  applied  to  the 
Controllers,  Messrs.  Golviu  and  De  Blignidres,  to  whom  I  explained 
my  wishes,  asking  thejr  co-operation  and  support. 

Sir  A.  Colvin  freely  and  frankly  tendered  his  aid  and  counsel  as  to 
the  best  and  shortest  way  to  attain  my  object  without  exciting  the 
fears  or  the  jealousies  of  the  Egyptian  authorities ;  and,  by  following 
that  advice  and  the  friendly  suggestions  of  Sir  E.  Malet,  the  English 
Consul- General,  I  smoothed  the  way,  and  finally  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing what  I  asked  for — in  a  modified  form,  it  is  true,  yet  substantially 
All  that  was  essential. 

From  M.  de  BUgniSres  I  obtained  neither  sympathy  nor  asdst- 
ance.  He  took  not  the  slightest  interest  in  the  affair,  which  he 
dedgnated  as  a  'povXet  maigre,  bat  was  persuaded  by  Sir  A.  Colvin 
not  to  oppose  me. 

There  were  two  features  in  my  proposal  which  Sir  A.  Colvin 
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induced  me  to  modify,  as  the  conditions  under  which  he  could  sup- 
port me : — 

iBt.  Instead  of  asking  for  an  exclnaive  privilege,  or  monopoly, 
that  a  permiseian  to  establish  and  work  his  telephone  exchange 
system  in  Egypt  ebould  be  accorded  to  me  for  the  inventor. 

2nd.  That  that  privilege  should  be  confined  to  the  cities  of 
Alexandria  and  Cairo,  and  their  suburbs,  to  b^in  with. 

Acting  on  this  advice,  I  promptly  drafted  another  letter  to  the 
Presideut  of  the  Council,  modifying  my  proposition  as  above,  and, 
after  several  weeks  of  constant  diplomatic  negotiation  with  Riaz 
Pacha,  the  Khedive,  and  the  Controliers,  obtained  the  formal  eanc- 
lion  of  the  Egyptian  Grovemment  to  eBtabltsh  telephone  exchanges 
in  the  two  cities  and  their  anburbs,  at  the  cost  and  riek  of  the  I^ro- 
fesBor  and  his  associates,  through  me ;  I  binding  myself  and  associates 
never  to  claim  any  indemnity  against  the  Egyptian  Government,  for 
any  losses  or  damages  subsequently  sustained  in  prosecuting  such  en- 
terprise. 

For  arranging  the  details  of  the  work  I  was  referred  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  Ali  Pacha  Moubarek,  an  Egyptian  of 
pure  blood,  who  had  been  educated  at  Paris,  spoke  Frendi  like  a 
Frenchman,  and  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  bdng  at  once  an  honest 
man  and  educated  engineer,  though  not  over  partial  to  foreigners. 

To  bis  divan  accordingly  I  proceeded  to  settle  the  preliminariee 
with  him,  according  to  the  tenc»  of  my  instructions :  and  was  well 
received  by  the  Pacha,  who,  after  coffee  and  cigarettes,  opened  the 
business  thus : — 

'  I  am  empowered  by  the  Council  to  arrange  with  you  for  the 
establishment  of  your  telephone  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  The  first 
condition  I  shall  insist  on  is,  "  pas  de  poteaux  1 "  (there  must  be  no 
poets  I).' 

I  saw  dismay  depicted  on  the  &oe  of  the  person  who  accompanied 
me,  and  whose  local  knowledge  I  was  utilising.  He  actually  gasped 
for  breath.  I  was  rather  taken  aback  a  moment  myself  by  this 
staggering  announcement ;  but,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  to  my 
companion's  astonishment,  blandly  responded,  '  In  principle,  Excel- 
lency, I  have  no  objection.' 

'Yes,'  triumphantly  repeated  the  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
*  va,  prinei^e,  pas  de  -poteaua.  They  destroy  the  look  of  the 
streets,  and  stop  the  way.  We  have  too  many  with  the  telegraph 
already.' 

'  Your  Excellency  ie  an  engineer,  and  I  am  not.  Doubtless  you 
know  best.  Let  us  take  Uie  map  and  see  how  posts  can  be  dispensed 
with.' 

The  minister  took  down  the  plan  of  Cairo  from  the  wall,  and  we 
both  bent  over  it.  Laying  my  finger  on  the  large  open  space  of  the 
Ezbekieh  garden,  which  divides  the  old  &om  ^e  new  dty,  I  asked 
innocently,  *  How  does  your  Excellency  propose  that  I  should  convey 
the  telephone  wires  across  this  garden,  to  connect  the  two  quarters  <^ 
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the  city,  dispensiog  with  the  posts  you  ao  justly  object  to.  As  an 
engineer  your  Excellency  can  instruct  me  ? ' 

His  Excellen<^  raised  his  red  tarbooche  and  scratched  his  head 
with  an  air  of  blended  perplexity  and  sagacity  which  seriously  im- 
perilled my  gravity.     Then  he  said,  '  Put  the  wires  underground.' 

'  The  induction,  Excellency,  you  must  know  well,  will  not  allow 
ue  to  do  so  successfully,'  I  answered,  gravely.  '  Electricians  are  de- 
cided on  the  point  of  imderground  communication.' 

His  Excellency  looked  more  puzzled  still,  and  I  determined  to 
leave  him  the  nut  to  crack  at  bis  leisure. 

'  R^ect  on  the  matter,  Excellency,'  I  said  cheerfiilly, '  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  devise  the  means  for  eSecting  our  common  purpose.  I 
shall  call  again  to-morrow  when  you  have  thought  it  over.'  Saying 
which  I  left  him. 

On  the  ensuing  day  we  came  to  a  compromise,  by  which,  in  our 
articles  of  agreement,  while  the  first  section  declared,  that  in  prin- 
ciple DO  posts  were  to  be  used  ;  in  the  second  section  a  modification 
was  made,  that  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  where  no  other  substi- 
tute could  be  adopted,  posts  might  be  planted  to  support  the  wires ; 
with  which  compromise  both  the  minister  and  myself  were  well  con- 
tented, he  saving  the  principle  and  I  the  needed  permission  to  make 
an  exceptional  use  of  such  posts  as  might  be  needed. 

But  from  the  placing  of  the  first  post  in  Alexandria  up  to  the  last 
one,  the  poteava:  were  a  source  of  ever-recurring  negotiation,  corre- 
spondence, and  anaoyance  to  my  workmen,  the  minister,  and  myself, 
he  fighting  for  bis  '  principle,'  and  I  for  my  practice  ;  and  several 
times  we  came  to  a  dead  lock  and  &  dead  stop  in  consequence  of  mieh 
collision. 

The  diplomatic  portion  of  the  work  being  thus  happily  con- 
cluded, the  next  thing  was  to  excite  the  public  interest  in  the 
enterprise,  and  introduce  my  interesting  stranger  to  the  mixed  and 
polyglot  population  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  which  cities  had 
gathered  in  the  remnants  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  in  point  of  diverse 
languages,  races,  thoughts,  habits,  and  feelings.  A  more  divided, 
discordant  and  combative  commtmity  than  the  European  colony  of 
Egypt  the  world  never  witnessed ;  and  the  native  population  comprises 
sixteen  different  Eastern  nationalities,  all  alien  from  each  other, 
socially,  morally  and  religiously.  Judge  therefore  of  the  difficulty  of 
conciliating  all,  or  even  a  considerable  portion,  of  such  a  community^ 
and  bringing  them  to  approve  of  and  patronise  an  innovation  like 
the  telephone.  A  month  after  my  arriv^  my  electrician,  imperfectly 
provided  with  instruments  and  wires  to  exhibit  the  working  of  the 
telephone,  had  followed  me  to  Cairo. 

With  the  friendly  aid  of  Stone  Pacha,  this  extremely  clever 
electrician  did  his  part  of  the  work  thoroughly  and  well;  private  and 
public  exhibitions  of  the  working  of  the  telephone  and  of  the  ex- 
change system  were  given  both  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  public 
curiosity  and  admiration  highly  excited. 
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Tbe  mercantile  and  banking  community  were  prompt  to  see  and 
«eize  on  the  advantages  it  would  afford  them,  and  I  recorded  fifty 
annual  subacribere  to  the  exchange  in  Alexandria  alone,  before  T  bad 
commenced  to  stretch  a  wire.  The  earlier  ezhibitions  presented  many 
comic  features,  as  may  be  imagined,  taking  into  account  the  compo- 
sition of  the  audience,  native  and  exotic.  Suspicions  of  fraud,  oa 
the  part  of  tbe  electrician,  were  at  first  universal,  and  found  ez- 
pressioD  on  one  occasion  in  a  very  amusing  way.  At  an  exhibition 
tit  the  house  of  the  Italian  Oonsul-General,  the  Chevalier  de  Martino 
{who  kindly  allowed  an  inatniment  to  be  put  up  in  connection  with  a 
friend's),  an  Egyptian  official  whohad  been  educated  in  Europe,  and  who 
had  loudly  declared  he  would  unveil  the  imposture,  while  conversation 
through  the  telephone  was  going  on,  stooped  down,  and  with  a  cunmng 
leer  on  his  face,  lifted  the  cloth  of  tbe  table  on  which  the  instrument 
fitood,  to  exhibit  the  accomplice  he  supposed  was  concealed  beneath. 
Hie  change  of  countenance  when  he  found  no  one  there,  and  was 
greeted  with  a  roar  of  laughter  at  hie  diaoomfitare,  wa8  as  comical  as 
any  theatrical  exhibition.  Needless  to  say  that  pacha  did  not  appear 
at  subsequent  aSancea. 

Tbe  chief  of  poKce  at  Alexandria  sbo  at  first  declined  to  test 
the  matter  for  himself,  on  the  ground  that  we  might  be  aljle  to  talk 
tbe  Frank  languages  through  our  '  box,'  but '  how  could  it  speak 
Arabic  ? '  His  incredulity  on  this  point  gave  way  to  wild  aetonish- 
ment  on  his  part  and  that  of  his  officers,  whea  four  of  them, 
stationed  at  different  parts  of  the  city,  conversed  with  each  othdr  in 
their  native  tongue. 

There  are,  or  were,  several  French,  Italian,  0reek,  and  Arab 
journals  widely  circulated  among  the  bettor  classes  of  the  population, 
and  I  made  diligent  and  effective  use  of  these,  by  conciliating  their 
respective  editors  and  managers. 

The  whole  Egyptian  press  sounded  the  marvels  of  tbe  telephone, 
and  my  friend  M.  de  Lesseps,  who  was  under  obligations  to  me  for 
co-operation  in  the  early  days  of  his  Suez  Canal  project,  delivered  a 
public  eulogy  on  the  telephone  when  presentinj^  one  in  my  name  to 
the  public  schools,  on  Uie  occasion  of  one  of  his  lectures  on  tbe 
Panama  Canal,  for  which  he  was  soliciting  subscriptions. 

The  Khedive  himself  became  excited  and  interested  in  the  matter, 
and  ordered  that  the  first  line  built  in  Egypt  should  be  one  connect- 
ing two  of  his  palaces  at  Cairo — about  a  mile  apart.  This  was  tbe 
pioneer  line,  and,  when  completed,  he  became  so  enamoured  of  bis 
new  toy,  that  he  spent  hours  conversing  with  the  Princesse  Heine  (he 
has  but  one  wife)  and  their  children  through  it,  (as  was  said)  often 
to  tbe  detriment  of  public  business. 

A  similar  order  was  given  for  his  Alexandria  palace,  which  was 
connected  with  the  governor's  and  chief  of  police's  divans,  as  well 
as  with  the  public  schools  at  the  other  extreme  of  tbe  city,  thus  secur- 
ing our  chief  trunk  line,  as  well  as  the  powerful  aid  of  all 
the  Khedive's  officials,  when  native  prejudice  or  cupidity  sought  to 
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interrupt  our  commuDicationB  by  refusing  right  of  vay  over  tbe 
bouee-tops  along  the  route. 

For  when  the  work  of  laying  the  line  with  a  network  of  com- 
municating wires — which,  paeeing  over  the  great  open  square,  gave 
the  appearance  of  a  vast  spider's  web  overhead — commenced,  our 
engineer  and  line-layers,  brought  from  England,  found  daily  and 
hourly  difficulties  arising  &om  this  quarter.  Partly  to  avoid  tlie 
worry  of  tbe  poet  question,  and  partly  from  supposed  motives  of 
economy,  the  plan  was  adopted  of  running  the  wires  over  the  tops 
of  the  flal^roofed  housea,  supported  by  iron  fixtures  made  chiefly  of 
tubing.  To  put  up  these,  and  attach  tbe  insulated  wires  to  them, 
required  permission  of  individual  proprietors  and  occupants  of  these 
houses,  and  this  was  the  source  of  more  delay  and  vexation  than  can 
possibly  be  conceived.  The  natives  worried  us,  because  of  their  bitter 
prejudice  against  allowing  men,  and  especially  infidels,  access  to  their 
houses,  on  any  terms,  or  for  any  purpose.  Often  after  their  unwilling 
consent  had  been  extorted  by  persuasion  or  influence  brought  to  bear 
upon  them,  and  the  work  was  half  finiahed,  they  withdrew  Uie  per- 
mission, complained  to  tbe  governor,  and  the  route  was  thus  inter- 
rupted, and  tbe  labour  lost.  Superstitious  fears  also  were  excited  by 
the  '  uncanny '  character  of  the  instrument,  which  was  endowed  with 
diabolic  attributes,  and  considered  an  *  Afreet '  Devil.  Pious  McHilems 
shook  their  beads  over  it;  and  tbe  sanctity  of  the  'hareem' (women's 
apartments)  was  considered  to  be  compromised  by  the  presence  of 
the  workmen  on  the  premises.  A  detailed  accoimt  of  my  multiplied 
annoyances  from  the  intrigues  of  natives,  Levantines,  and  Europeans^ 
would  All  a  volume.  The  labyrinth  of  lies  and  false  reports  through 
which  I  had  to  grope,  the  attempts  at  swindling  wluch  I  had  to 
thwart,  the  vexatious  intermeddling  of  people  who  comprehended 
neither  the  place  nor  tbe  population,  surpass  the  imagination  of  the 
stranger.  The  sharpest  customer  in  Europe  would  be  but  as  a  babe 
in  the  hands  of  the  Levantine  of  European  experiences,  with  whom 
lying  and  swindling  are  branches  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  honest  but  bigoted  old  natives  gave  us  a  world  of  trouble,, 
and  rendered  the  governor's  life  a  burden  to  him,  with  their  chorus 
of  complaints.  One  old  sheik — a  pious  pilgrim  from  Mecca — whose 
house  unfortunately  fen*  him  stood  on  the  line  of  the  Khedive's  com- 
munication with  the  governor,  on  being  peremptorily  oidered  by  tbe 
palace  officials  to  permit  my  workmen  to  pass  up  his  stairway,  which 
led  past  his  hareem  apartments,  tore  his  grey  beard,  spat  on  the 
ground  to  show  bia  loathing,  and,  throwing  wide  open  all  the  doors 
of  his  house,  declared  he  would  never  close  them  again,  but  invite 
the  whole  public  of  Alexandria  freely  to  make  use  of  it,  since  be- 
never  was  to  enjoy  privacy  any  more.  Curiously  enough,  I  never 
was  able  to  leam  that  any  complaint  or  opposition  was  ever  made  by 
the  Arab  women,  of  high  or  low  degree. 

The  Levantines  (Europeans)  of  the  lower  class  thought  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  extort  money,  either  for  granting  the  privilege  of  pas- 
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sage,  or  for  continuing  it  when  once  the  fixtures  had  been  put  up, 
and  even  sought  to  extort  danu^es  For  all^^  injury  to  their  hooseft. 
Both  classes  also  feared  that  the  wires  would  attract  lightning  and 
bring  disease.  Consequently  rarely  did  a  day  elapse  without  its 
troubles  of  this  kind,  during  the  three  months  which  it  took  to  run 
the  Alexandria  line,  and  open  the  Central  Exchange  to  the  public, 
which  was  accomplished  on  August  8,  l88i. 

This  central  bureau,  or  Exchange,  was  an  iron  tower,  erected  on 
the  top  of  the  loftiest  and  most  solid  house  at  Alexandria,  the  St. 
Mark's  building,  owned  by  an  English  company,  and  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  Foreign  Club  and  business  offices. 

Thie  building,  snnaounted  by  the  telephone  tower,  is  one  of  the 
three  which  mark  where  once  the  Grand  Plaza  stood,  surrounded  by 
solid  blocks  of  stone  buildings  which  seemed  able  to  reeiBt  the  com- 
bined assaults  of  wnr,  flood,  and  fire,  but  which  have  crumbled  into  . 
indistinguishable  ruin  under  the  torches  of  the  Arab  pitroleuaea  and 
their  crazy  male  companions.  Not  only  did  the  telephone  wires 
radiate  from  this  common  centre  to  every  part  of  the  city  limits,  and 
the  Khedive's  palace,  but  extended  down  to  the  great  grain  mart, 
Minnet  el  Basel,  where  Alexandria  traders  most  do  congr^ate,  and 
where  all  the  immense  produce  business  is  transacted,  two  miles 
distant,  on  the  Mahmoudieh  Canal ;  and,  later,  to  the  suburb  of 
Baml^,  four  miles  distant,  now  become  historical. 

One  month  after  the  successfid  opening  of  the  Exchange,  deferring 
the  work  at  Cairo  to  a  more  auspicioos  season  than  the  tropical  heats 
of  their  terrible  summer,  when  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  often 
stands  at  100°  Fahrenheit,  I  quitted  Egypt,  on  the  7th  of  September, 
after  having,  with  my  wife,  gone  through  an  ordeal  of  roasting  from 
the  heat,  and  blood-poisoning  frxmi  the  steaming  dampness  and 
defective  drainage  of  Alexandria,  such  as  no  inducements  oould  ever 
tempt  ns  to  endure  again ;  from  the  effects  of  which  it  took  us  a  long 
time  to  recover. 

But  I  determined  to  finish  the  task  I  had  commenced,  and  was 
sure  that  my  presence  was  essential  to  that  success ;  owing  not  only 
to  the  badly  concealed  ill-will  of  certain  members  of  the  Egyptian 
Government,  who  threw  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  that  were  pos- 
sible ;  the  jealousy  and  rivalry  of  the  telegraph  people,  who  looked 
with  an  evU  eye  on  the  pretensionB  of  this  younger  sister;  and, 
finally,  the  threatened  rivalry  of  the  French  speculator,  to  whom 
Biaz  Pacha  and  his  Council,  in  eminent  bad  faith,  had  granted  a 
privilege  similar  to  that  accorded  to  the  inventor  of  the  instrument, 
believing  that  we  should  prove  Kilkenny  cats,  and  rid  them  of  an 
iDvention  which  they  had  come  to  consider  as '  a  most  dangerous 
instrument  for  conspirators  I ' 

The  Frenchman  made  himself  ss  obnoxious  as  possible  hy  under- 
bidding my  tariff,  and  by  other  devices,  in  the  hope  of  being  bought 
off.  Butaslhad  secured  all  the  leading  men  and  commercial^  houses, 
native  and  foreign,  in  advance,  and  knew  he  had  no  material  to  work 
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on,  I  disn^^arded  that  opposition,  and  it  died  oat  without  giving  me 
any  seriooB  trouble.  I  left  the  Exchange  in  the  fall  tide  of  successful 
opeiation,  and  growing  in  public  favour.  The  bombardment  and 
Bubeequent  deetruction  of  the  city,  of  course,  has  stricken  that  as 
well  as  all  other  enterprises  a  heavy  blow ;  but  it  still  survives,  and 
has  proved  of  great  value  to  the  e^)editionary  force. 

At  Cairo  also  an  exchange  had  been  opened  and  worked  success- 
fully, after  my  departure. 

Such  is  a  rapid  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  I 
introduced  the  telephone  into  Egypt,  acting  as  the  representative  of 
my  Mend  the  Professor,  who  transferred  his  concession  to  an  Engliah 
company,  which  still  conducts  and  controls  it. 

By  that  gradual,  almost  imperceptible  pressure,  so  powerfiilly 
exercised  by  the  manipulators  of  'joint  stock  companies,  limited  * 
(whose  history  Laurence  Oliphant  has  so  graphically  given  in  his 
'Traitsaod  Travesties'),  the  Professor  and  mys^  have  been  both  pro- 
pelled outside  of  the  oontrol  of  tbe  child  of  our  brains  and  care,  and 
strangers  fill  our  places.  Through  some  mysterious  manipulaticua 
known  to  stock-jobbing  circles,  while  the  Professor  is  still  allowed  the 
^d  of  his  little  finger  in  the  pie,  from  which  the  plums  hare  been 
greedily  extracted  by  the  animals  known  in  Lombard  Street  parlance 
as  '  guinea  pigs,'  presided  over  by  the  king  of  that  species,  who  has 
thirteen  other  joint-stock  companies  to  manage,  my  interest  in 
the  enterprise  has  been  made  an  indeterminate  quantity,  which  some 
day  I  hope  to  arrive  at.  But  this  is  not  a  matter  which  interests 
the  public ;  neither  is  it  needful  to  state  why  my  programme  of  a 
wider  extension  of  telephone  communication  has  never  been  carried 
out,  after  tJie  signal  success  of  the  first  venture,  which  I  attempted, 
first,  because  I  r^^arded  it  as  the  most  difficult  of  all. 

I  have  only  to  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  I  trust  my  experienoss 
in  introducing  the  telephone  into  the  East,  of  which  I  claim  to  be 
the  pioneer,  may  prove  amusing  to  my  readers,  and  possibly  profit- 
able to  those  who  may  follow  in  my  footsteps  over  a  simjl^ir  field. 

Taking  into  serious  consideration  all  that  I  have  personally  gone 
through  in  prosecuting  my  mission  to  a  successful  termination,  and 
what  I  have  profited  by  it  in  any  way,  I  can  only  re-echo  Lord 
Chesterfield's  exclamation  to  the  fox-hunting  friends,  who  awakened 
him  one  cold  morning,  by  blowing  their  horns  under  his  window,  to 
summon  him  a  second  time  to  the  hunting  field:  '  Good  Heavens  I  do 
gentlemen  ever  fox-hunt  twice  ? ' 

Edwin  di  Leon. 
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